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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Sungskritn words, the author has 
adopted a method, which he hopes unites correctness with simplicity, and 
avoids much of that confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, that the short il is to be 
sounded as the short o in son, or the u in Burton; the French e, as a in plate; 
and the ee as in sweet; he may go through the whole work with a pronuncia¬ 
tion so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. At the beginning and 
end of a word, the inherent vowel (u) has the soft sound of au. 
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The following ^re the illustrations. 

I. — GHHeshu, commonly known as the Jpulliar cr, Belly 6'6»4-*“IBdntispibce# 
II.—Bramah, the Creator^ 

III. —Vishnu, the Prolectou 

IV. —Shiva, the Destroyer with his Wife Bccrvat^, 

V.—Krishna, the most celebrated Incarnation of Vishr^}^ 

^VI.^Khalij Darvatee represented as avenging Justice^ 


INTRODUCTORY RRHARKS. 

The Hindoo theology founded on the same philosophical notion as that 
of the Greeks, that the Divine Spirit is the soul of the world, proved from the 
Greek writers, i.—from the Vedanth-Saril, ii—A system of austerity founded 
on this sysiem, iii.—Extract from the Sliree-Bhagiivdtil on this subject, iv,— 
Account of the ceremony called yogii, by which the Divine Spirit, dwelling in 
inatLer, becomes purified, extracted from the Patnnjdlii Dharshanu and the 
Gordksha-sdnghita, v.—No real yogees to be found at present, vi,—Absurdity 
ot tiiese opinions and practices, %b. —Another class of Hindoos place iheir hopes 
on devotion, vii.—The great mass of the population adhere to religious cere¬ 
monies, viii.—Conjectures on the origin of the Hindoo Mythology, ib. —on 
images, as originating in moral darkness, and the depravity of men, ib. —those 
of the Hiodoos not representations of the One God, ix.—uor of his perfec¬ 
tions, ib —nor of human vii'tuea, ib. —nor of the objects of natural science, x.— 
but ill general the invention of kings, to please the multitude, ib ,—The doc¬ 
trine of all the East, that God in his abstract state is unknown, and unconnect¬ 
ed with the universe, ib, —the object of w'orship the divine energy, subject to 
passions, in consequence of its union to matter, xi.—the creation of the gods 
first, ib. —Proofs that the divine energy is the object of adoration, from the forms 
of the gods, xii.—the modes of worship, ib. —>the common observations of the 
Hindoos on the phenomena of nature, xiii.—The divine energy the object of 
worship among the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, &c. proved by quotations from 
various authors, xiv.- The subjects embraced by the Hindoo mythology, ib, — 
Tlie .ancient idolatry of this people confined to the primary elements, the 
heavenly bodies, and aerial beings, xv.—the succeeding objects of worship, 
Hramha, Vislmoo, and Shiv'n, the creator, the preserver, and destroyer, ib. — 
next tlie female deities, as the representatives of nature, ib, —then sundry 
deities, connected with corrupt notions of Divine Providence; and afterwards 
d<dfieri heroes, xvi.—The number of the Hindoo gods, ib,— Benefits sought from 
different gods by their worshippers, ib, —iJrilmlia—his form—allusions to Ids 
attributes - eonjeciure of Mr. Paterson’s examined, xvii.~ Vishnoo—the attri¬ 
butes of his image explained—conjecture of Mr. Paterson’s noticed, xviii.— 
Sliivn, and the attributes of his image—rciriaiks on the worship of the Lingu— 
resfinblancc bchvern Bacchus and Sliivii—two otlier forms of Shivii noticed, 




CONTIINTS. 


yi 

Knlii-BlioimvS and Muha-Kalii, xix.—Indrn, xx.—Yiimit, ih, —Glinesha, xxi- 
—Kartikeyil, ih ,—Sooryn, —Usance, xxii—Piivanii, ih ,—Viiroonii, xxiii.— 
S imoodhi, id.—Prit’hivce; ih. —The heavealy bodies, ih .—Doorga, xxiv,— 
JCaleo, id.—Lhkshmce, xxv.—Saraswrituu,id.—Sheetala, ib. —Mhnnsa, xxvi. 
— Sli'isht’liee, ih .—Krishnii, ih ,—Jrighnnat’hn, xxvii,—Ramh, xxviii.—Choi- 
t inyli, id — Yishwh-kdrma, ib .—Karah-devu, id.—SHtyu-Naraynna, id.—Pun- 
chan ii IIri, id. —PhnnrWi-t’^ftkoQm, jd.—Kalporayn, id.—Peji^ed beings in strange 
shapes, id.—worship orhninarfbeings,'xxix.—Worship of beasts, id.—birds, id. 
—trees, id.—Worship of rivers, xxs.^fish, id.—books, id,—stones, id.—a 
log of wood, id*.—Remarks on the system of mythology, id.—on the use of 
idols ill worship, xxxi.—Indelicacy of many of the Hindoo images, id.—Corrupt 
efeis of idol worship jiL tliis>caMntrv, xxxii.—especially after the festivals, tb. 
—The history of tlie gods and religions pantomimes exceedingly increase these 
effects, xxxiii.—Practices of the vamacharees add to the general corruption, 
xwiv. — Reflections on this ?tato of things, xxxvi.—causes of the popularity of 
the festivals, id. remivi-JiLs, wi..h n 'iew of correcting the false estimate made 
ot tiie Him 1 00 character by the Rcy. Mr. Maurice and others, xxxvii.—Idolatiy 
excitiim to frauds, xxxix.'—selling np of gods a trade, id.—Hindoo Temples,— 
their use, xl.—clcdicaiion of them, id.—Images, of what materials made, xli.— 
Priests, /d. —Ceremonies at .temples, xlii.—Periodical cevemotiies, id —daily 
duties of a bramhlin, xliii.-—form of initiation into the Hindoo ri^es, id.—the 
spiritiiiil iruide, ih, —Bathinc:, id.—forms of worship before the idol, xliv — 
tract from the Ain AkbUrre, id,note.—forms of praise and prayer, xlv.-—■ 
ine.ditation, id;—yepeatino: the names of the gods, xlvi.—vows, fasting, am! gifts 
to bmm'.iiuiB,id.— hospitality^digging pools, planting tree3,rehearsing and hearing 
the pooranvis, '&c. xlvii.—Burning widow's, and biirjying them alive, id.-—an 
alVecting relation by Captain Kemp, xlviii. note.—number ,of the victims, xli^, 
—Visiting sacred places,id.—atonements, and offerings to themnnes, l.~heavens 
and hells, id.—Confession of faith made by a bramhun, li —Remarks on it. lii. 
—i5um of the Hiurloo system, liii.—view of its effects., id.—Remarks of the same 
brniiih-iii oii the preseur state of ivliginn among his countrymen, id.—Appear* 
anccs in the streets, reminding the passenger of the different Hindoo ceremonies, 
Iv.—This system incapable of producing moral effects, notwithstanding the 
doctrine ^f futnre rewards and punishments, Ivl.—Errors inculcated in the 
Hituloo writings respecting God, id.—Impure actions ofthpgods, lix.—the gods 
counteracting each oiher in the goyernment of the world, id.- Irreverence of the 
people towards ilic gods, lx.-- (Contrast lietwixt Plindooism and Christianity,id. 
—Hindoo system ascribes all ?in to God, Ixi.—teaches the bramhiiii to despise 
the slioodrfi, id.—exhorts to the extinction of every virtuous passion, id.—=- 
declares that sin is removed by the most trifling ceremony, Ixii.—supplies pray¬ 
ers for the destruction rd’ enemies id.—perpaits falsehood, and theft even fiom 
a slave, ih. —Works, said to raise men to heaven, net beneficial to others, id.— 
Rcmnvks on the irnpuiitiea imd cruelties connected \yith this system, Ixiii.— 
Impossible to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, without iniliutioh, Ixiv,—The 
dispensations of Providence towards the Hii)doo3 unfolded by this state of 
things, id.-—Happiness nmlcr-the. British government, id.—Misrepresentations 
of .European writers ^uotieed and reprehended, Ixv.— Scripture testimony atrainst 
i<lolatry, Ixvii —Of the secechn-s, or heterodox Hindoos, the Joiniis, Bouddhhs, 
Shikhs, and foilmvere of -Choir hiiy-i - the founders of all these sects religious 
mendicants lxi\.—Ohservatious on the tenets of these secedera, id. 

^ Tu this Tntr<n]iK‘tion, thoaulhnr h:i^ tr^ne over the whole of the Hindoo Pantheon, 
that he might supply a number or i>ini.s4Qni hi tho body of the xyork; and hence it 
forms an epitome of the whole, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


There is a propriety, I think, in prefacing the follow¬ 
ing work by some account of the author; for upon our know¬ 
ledge of his career and capabilities depends the amount of 
credibility and confidence which we award to his book. After 
a careful perusal of tire Lives we have of him,* I have been led 
to conclude that we fio not yet know all we ought to know 
of the Reverend William Ward of Serampore:—a man who, 
though not endowed with genius, was possessed of great capacity 
for mental toil and physical endurance, just such a man,as the 
world wants and romance avoids:—a Missionary, expert and 
diHgent in many varieties of toil;—a Christian, whose piety 
retained its freshness during a long and arduous career, breathed 
itself out in the last efforts of his penf, and shed a quiet beauty 
over his end. Scant justice can be done to him in a sketch so 
brief as' this; yet as far as space will admit, I will place before 
the reader the chief events of his life. 

William Ward was born of middle-class parents, in Derby, on 
the 20th of October 1769. Soon after his birth, his mother, a good 
and pious woman, was left a widow. Up to her prayers, con¬ 
versation and example. Ward traced his religious history. The 
first human hand that went to form his career and character was 
a mother’s: so should it ever be. His school life was not spent 
under favourable auspices, and gave him an education plain and 
common enough. But the lad was studious, retired, self-forming, 
with high aims, which now and then peeped out and startled his 
more common place companions. So came it, that he saw after 
his own education when his masters had done with him, and 
by such ways and means as a determined young man will 
always find out, he acquired a knowledge of the literature 
and science of his count^. He became a printer by trade, and 

* Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. William Ward, by Samuel Stennett. London, 
1825. 

Life and Times of Carey, Marshraan and Ward by John Clark Marshman. 
In two volumes. Longmans, London, 18.59. 

t Reflections for every day in the year” Published in 1822. The work was 
highly prized by his Christian friends and brought into daily use in many families. 
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spent some ten years, fii'st in putting up type for newspapers, and 
then in writing for them, in Derby, Stafford, and Hull; and he 
acquired more than ordinary influence as an Editor. But the 
power which fixed his future course lay not in these external cir¬ 
cumstances, but in that inner life of piety, to the beginnings of 
which I have already adverted. In his case, the influence of 
maternal example and youthful associations did not supersede the 
exercise of individual decision. After much thought, it appeared 
to him that the oproions held by the Baptists were most in 
accordance with the word of God and, by public baptism, he 
became a member of that denomination, in 1794 or 1795, beiog 
about twenty-five years of age. Prior to that event, he passed 
through many troubles of heart,—"storms,” "miry clay,” "fierce vol¬ 
cano fires not to be quenched by a mere sprinkling of words”—such 
are his own phrases: but that rite spoke truly of a heart then 
resting quietly and lovingly in discipleship to Jesus. Prompted 
by his own earnest feelings, and drawn by the necessities of his 
neighbourhood. Ward occasionally presided at religious assemblies 
and gave “a word of exhortation” at cottage meetings: not with¬ 
out notice, for in 1797 he was selected as a man of promise for 
the future, and sent to Ewood Hall, near Halifiix, whei*e 
Dr. Fawcett, the tutor of Foster, trained a few young men for the 
ministry. Thei'e study, not wide, yet careful and regular, became 
a habit, bearing fiuit afterwards in the translation work of the 
Serampore press and the uniform diligence of Seiumpore life. 
Yet then and there the missionary spirit of the man found a 
sphere for itself He was often out preaching in the villages, 
amongst a rough people; men and women such as the Brontes 
describe, and among whom they also lived, listened to him and 
loved him. He had a cottage church all his own; rough handed, 
good hearted, long headed, plain spoken laborers crowding in to 
hear their lecturer as, "elevated on a three-legged stool with his 
little Bible in his hand, he preached with fervor and affection the 
unsearchable riches of Chmt.” There seemed every probability 
of his settling down to the pulpit and pastoral work of the home 
ministry, when a circumstance occurred which reversed every 
calculation, and led to his becoming one of India’s pioneer 
missionaries, for which, after aU, God had been fitting him by this 
twofold training of printing and preaching. So at least thought 
a member of the Baptist Missionary Committee, who went down 
casually to Halifax and saw Ward, and spoke to him of Brother 
Carey working alone on the banks of the Hoogly. Ward was 
now thirty yeai's of age, a time of life when men generally allow 
their emotions to freeze a little, and act on something stronger 
than impulse. Add to this, that he had had fifteen years of 
practical life, forming him to prosaic steady work, and that 
at that time there was a future before him more hopeftd than 
generally falls to the lot of ministerial novitiates. We need not 
then wonder at the absence of sentimentality in his decision to 
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become a missionary. We feel tbe man will do hi$ work well, 
when a sense of duty sends him to it. Speaking on the occasion 
of his ordination, of what is technically termed a ‘^call,” he said, 
have received no new revelation on the subject: I did not 
expect any. Our Eedeemer has said 'Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel unto every creature and lo, I am with you 
always even unto the end of the world.’ This command I con¬ 
sider is still binding. In His strength, therefore I wiU go forth, 
borne up by your prayers, hoping that two or three stones at least 
may be laid of Christ’s Kingdom in India, nothing doubting but 
that the fabric will rise from age to age, till time shall be no 
more.” Thus much for his public confession; as to his heart pre¬ 
paration, we have the following sentence in a letter to a friend. 

Every day’s experience convinces me that ’tis safety, ’tis life, ’tis 
heaven to rest in the bosom of our God and no where else, but 
there. I am afraid lest my heart should deceive me, but I feel 
at present a resignation to the divine will, which I never felt 
before. With such views the voyage to India, seems but like 
crossing the Humber. A few more respirations, and the lungs shall 
cease to play, the pulse to beat, the tongue to move, and then 

‘What boots it where the high reward is given. 

Or whence the soul triumphant wings to heaven.’” 


He embarked on the 24th of May 1799 with three companions, 
one of whom was Dr. Marshman. 

There are few circumstances of note in the next nineteen 
years of Ward’s life. Not that he lost his individuality; no, he 
gave it up to the steady carrying out of a system unique in the 
love, self denial and energy of the men who devised and worked it. 
His history henceforth, is one with that of the Serampore Mission. 
Calcutta was closed against him and his companions; so they 
moved up to that Danish Settlement, which their labors brought 
into celebrity; there Dr. Carey and his comrades joined them. 
Death speedily thinned their ranks, and Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, a memorable trio, were left to work alone. 

It is evident from his letters, that Ward, from the beginning, 
cultivated a habit of constant observation, and enhanced its value 
by the admirable practice of taking accurate notes. In this lay 
the foundation of the Work, now re-printed more than fifty years 
after its materials were first gathered. Mission life was then for 
the most part what it is now; a daily diUgenee in unobtrusive 
labors; its motives, methods and effects being scarcely known to the 
outside public, save when some event more distinctive than usual 
attracts notice and awakens criticism. The langua^ came but 
gradually, but work came at once. Ward did that which lay near¬ 
est to him, he preached and taught in English, and superintended 
the Mission Press; and God flessed him in these first labors. 
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When he could speak Bengali (and he spoke it fluently and well), 
bazaar preaching and touring formed his only relaxation from the 
toils of the printing office. Soon after his arrival, the first convert 
was baptized; in 1800, two thousand copies of the Bengali New 
Testament issued from the press,—2,000 Missionaries, he called 
them—and in 1803, the first native Minister preached his first 
sermon. New successes followed extending labors, and fresh crises 
of progress were gained almost yearly. In 1809 amidst all the 
opposition of Government, the missionaries “had succeeded in 
settling four stations in Bengal; they had sent a Missionary to 
Patna, and planted stations on the borders of Orissa and Bootan, 
and in Burmah; the number of members in church fellowship ex¬ 
ceeded two hundred; they had obtained a footing in Calcutta, 
where a chapel had been erected at a cost of more than £3000, 
and a large church and congregation collected; the Scriptures had 
been printed in whole or in part, in six languages, and translations 
had been commenced in six others.”* His prayer was fulfilled 
ere half his course was run; he saw laid the foundation stones of 
Christ’s kingdom in Hindustan. One circumstance alone threat¬ 
ened Ward’s peculiar work. In 1812 the printing offices were burnt 
down, and a loss of £10,000 was indicted on the Mission. The 
public evinced their confidence in the Missionaries by ready and 
ample liberality, and before the close of the following year, he 
writes “ ten presses are going, and nearly two hundred people are 
employed about the printing office.” He knew the value of the 
press, and the spirit in which he wrought, would have dignified 
the meanest toil. When about to commence his career, he wrote 
thus in his diary, “but to me, who am less than the least of all Saints, 
is this grace given that I should” print “among the heathen, the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” Now again he writes; “what 
multitudes of Christian works will be wanted 1 We have not been 
able to print one argumentative work against idolatry; not one 
elaborate defence of Christianity. We have let off nothing but 
squibs. The Hindu Pundits have not yet felt in tlieir learned 
languages the weight of Christian artillery; except in one or two 
parts of the Bible. We have not yet had the honor of an attack 
from one Hindu scholar. These times are all to come; they are 
coming.^ The struggle will be a tough one.” What he anticipated, 
we realize, and it will be weU with us, if we can use his weapon, 
the press, wisely and effectively. 

Though this notice chiefly concerns the public career of Ward, 
it would scarcely be just to close this period without a reference 
to his domestic life, and that of the Missionaries with whom he 
was associated. He married the widow of his deceased colleague, 
Mr. Fountain, and the ceremony so far characterized the man and 
his fellows, as to warrant the extract in which it is narrated. 


Carej^ Marsliman and Ward. i. 421 . 
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'' 1802 May 10th. This evening sister Fountain and I were 
married at our house in the presence of our Bengali friends and 
others. This eonneetion was intended for sometime, but cireum- 
stances prevented. Brother Carey introduced the iDusiness by a 
few words and read the marriage agreement. I then took sister 
Fountain by the hand and walked up to the table, sajdng 'we sign 
this our solemn covenant to each other.' We then signed it, and 
about a dozen friends, European and Bengali added their signa¬ 
tures. Brother Cai-ey then delivered a very appropriate address 
to the parties on the duties of husband and wife, and made a 
pleasing allusion to our family situation, in which ,all personal 
interests are swallowed up in the interest of the whole. A short 
prayer concluded the service. I gave some fruit and a few things 
of native manufacture amongst the native friends, and thus the 
marriage was celebrated."* 

Let us now take a glance at "the situation" of Ward and his 
companions. These men who by tlieir labors brought in £50,000 
in eighteen years to defray the expenses of the Mission, practised 
the sternest economy in their household and personal expenditure. 
They all dined together at four long tables, Missionaries, wives, 
children and scholars, and tliis arrangement continued until the 
enlargement of the mission circle by the arrival of new mission¬ 
aries rendered it no longer desirable or practicable.*!* 

Including a child of his wife’s,, by her first husband. Ward 
had five children, two of whom died young; the remainder he 
trained, with anxious solicitude for their best interests.- In 1815 
Mrs. Ward was compelled to visit England for her health, and 
returned to find her husband so broken down in constitution as 
to be under medical orders for home. Leaving his family behind, 
he embarked in 1818, after nineteen years of almost unre¬ 
lieved toil; yet he carried Serampore with him, and marked out 
for himself Serampore work to be done in England. His scheme 
was to obtain the help and sympathy of British Christians for 
the establishment of a Training College for native agents. His 
visit was paid at a time unseasonable for the accomplishment of 
his object, but seasonable enough for the general welfare of the 
Mission. He found the public mind disturbed by many calum¬ 
nies as to the Serampore brethren and their work. He took joy¬ 
fully upon himself the responsibility of their defence, and in a 
great measure succeeded in restoring confidence, and in placing 
the Mission in a less exceptional position than it had hitherto 
occupied. He travelled all over England, and visited Holland 
and America; pleading first for the Society with which he was 
connected, and then for the College, realizing for the latter, about 
£ 3 , 000 . 


* Life of Ward. Ill, 
t Carey, Marshman and Ward. i. 152. 
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‘'During the voyage from America, Mr. Ward employed his 
time in wnting “Farewell Letters” to his friends in England and 
America. He was subsequently induced to publish them, and the 
work speedily went through three Editions. They are valuable 
as the effusion of those fervent and affectionate feelings which 
endeared him to all with whom he was associated. They also 
breathe the genuine spirit of Christian benevolence, expanded by 
the magnitude of the sphere in which he had laboured. In suc¬ 
cessive letters he presents a vivid picture of the superstitions of 
the natives, the impurity and cruelty to which they gave birth, 
and the moral and religious degradation they entailed.”* 

He embarked for India in 1821; as the event proved, he 
returned but to die. After his arriv^ at Serampore the Train¬ 
ing School occupied his time along with the press. He was at 
work when his Master called him. “On Wednesday the 5th of 
March (1823) he preached the evening lecture, apparently in 
excellent health and spirits. The next morning he joined his 
brethren at their weekly breakfast, though suffering from what he 
considered a simple diarrhoea which he attributed to a cold caught 
during the night. After brealcfast he proceeded as usual to his 
labours, and began a letter to the Rotterdam Bible Society. At 
noon he was obliged to leave the letter unfinished, and retired to 
his room which he never left. At three in the afternoon he was 
seized with cramps; and it then became evident that the disease 
from which he was suffering was cholera of a virulent type. Two 
medical, gentlemen were immediately called in, and under their 
treatment the dangerous symptoms appeared to abate. His friends 
never left his couch the whole of that night. He was placed in a 
warm bath, and feU into a sound sleep, which gave hopes of his 
recovery, and induced Dr. Garey to go down to his collegiate 
duties at Calcutta. But at eleven in the forenoon of Friday his 
pulse began to sink, and at five in the afternoon he was a corpse. 
The scene of distress was heart rending. The three old men had 
lived and laboured together for twenty three years as if one soul 
animated them, and it was difficult to realize the fact that one of 
them was gone. Dr. Marshman had been afflicted for some days 
with deafness which the present distress served to aggravate, and 
for a time he was altogether deprived of the power of hearing. He 
paced the room in silent dismay, watching with intense anguish 
the gradual dissolution of his beloved colleague; yet unable to 
receive any communication. Thus at the age of fifty-three died 
the first of the men at Serampore.Ward was no genius; no 
dilettante missionary, but a conscientious worker, who amidst his 
labour kept ahve a spiritual mind, and graced it with an amiable 
disposition, and herein he is a model of what the Mission field 
requires in all its laborers, in all spheres and at all times. 

* Carey, Marshman and Ward. ii. 245. 

f Carey, Marshman and Ward. ii. 278. 
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A word or two is now required about that work which keeps 
alive the name of Ward, and a new edition of which is here presentr 
ed to the reader. The idea of such a composition appears to have 
suggested itself to the author soon after his arrival in India, and 
he forthwith began to coUect materials for it. It was first printed 
at Calcutta in 1806, in two volumes quarto,* and was well received. 
In 1815 a second edition was published in one volume, and in the 
list of subscribers were found the names of more than two hundred 
and fifty individuals of high position in the service of the East 
India Company. It was re-printed in England soon after its ap¬ 
pearance in Calcutta, and whilst the Author was sojourning there 
in 1820, he carried a new edition through the press, the preface 
to which is dated at sea, June 1st 1821. We have here then the 
result of a process of observation, research, and correction, which 
extended over twenty years of the Author s life. 

The present re-print is from the edition published in London 
in 1817, by order ‘'of the Committee of the Baiptist Missionary 
Society,” said in the title page “to be carefully abridged 
and greatly improved.” The ecfition of 1821 was on the other 
hand, “arranged according to the order of the original work print¬ 
ed at Serampore.” There being no preface to the edition of 1817, 
we are left to surmise by whom and upon what principle the 
abridgment was effected. As the dedication however bears date 
at “Serampore, June 1815,” I am inclined to think that the 
Author himself revised the work, and it is not difficult by a com¬ 
parison of the two editions to discover the principle upon which 
he acted. He appears to have regarded those parts of the first 
edition which referred to the historical traditions and literature 
of India as foreign to the purpose of the new issue, and these he 
left to the antiquarian and the scholar. There was wanted for 
general use a book^that should, in a popular way, treat of the belief, 
institutions, and practices of the Hindus, and this he found to his 
hand in the remaining portions of the original work. This we 
have in the edition of 1817. Subsequent circumstances have 
proved that such a selection has preserved to us the truly valu¬ 
able parts of Ward’s work. Oriental scholars, too numerous to 
name, have superseded the productions of Ward’s pen upon sub¬ 
jects so abstruse as the history and philosophy of India, so wide 
as its ancient literature. But no one has followed him, much less 
surpassed him in his own sphere, in the subjects brought before 
us in this volume. At first sight, one might regret the abseqce of 
one chapter of the first edition; I mean that which treats of some 
features of social life in India, not directly religious. But more 
detailed accounts of these matters are found in the work of Abbd 
Dubois and to us, the Abbd’s narrations have this additional 
value, that they specifically refer to the Hindus of South India. 

* Life of W*rd, it is said in ISOei^Carej, Marshman and Ward,>1610. 
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On the whole, the publislier appears to have done wisely and well 
for the public, in selecting for publication the edition of 1817, 
rather than the bulky volumes of 1821. From the latter how¬ 
ever he has taken the glossary, in which the several terms used 
in the work are explained. 

‘‘In the introduction, the author has gone over the whole of 
the Hindu Pantheon, that he might supply a number of omissions 
in the body of the work and hence it forms an epitome of the 
Avhole.” Coming to the work itself, after a few sentences upon 
the views of philosophers as to the Deity he introduces us (Book 
1.). to the whole assemblage of Hindu Deities. No name 
of note in that long muster roll is omitted from these des¬ 
criptions. Gods and goddesses, powers celestial and powers ter¬ 
restrial, avatars and symbols, devils and monsters, birds and 
beasts, trees and stones, have each assigned to them their modi¬ 
cum of divinity, their quantum of reverence. The machineiy 
of worship is next described; the shrine, the idol and the priest. 
(Book u.). We attend the Hindu in his lunar fasts and annual 
ceremonies; we follow him to his ablutions and stand by his 
sacrificial fire; we listen to the mystic ejaculations of his prayers 
and the intoned music of his hymns; we share his weary pilgri¬ 
mages, watch the kindling of his funereal fires, and are spectators 
of the repeated and sacred hospitalities that give repose to his 
soul. (Book iii.). Betaking ourselves to the “lotus feet” of the 
Guru, we learn the laws that guide the wanderings of the soul 
in future births, the nature of perfect bliss, and the modes of 
future retribution. (Book iv.). We are introduced to the Brother¬ 
hood of Holy Mendicants and made familiar with the tricks and 
trappings of religious beggary. (Book v.). Lastly we become ac¬ 
quainted with the orthodox sections of the Hindu community; 
and then with heretics and schismatics, Buddhists, Jainas, Sikhs 
and Bhaktas (Book vi.). 

The Author gathered the materials for his work by personal 
observation, by information derived from others, and by transla¬ 
tions from standard native works. For the acquisition of in¬ 
formation on reliable authority, few men have ever had so favor¬ 
able an opportunity; for the extensive translations carried on by 
the Serampore press gathered round the Missionaries a large body 
of Pundits from all parts of India, whilst their philological ac¬ 
quirements and official position associated them, not only with 
learned natives unconnected with themselves, but with a circle of 
Oriental scholars, amongst whom may be mentioned the names 
of Colebrooke and Leyden. Ward taxed aU the stores thus 
jfiaced within his reach for the production of this work. He is 
generally however careful to cite his authority, so that the reader 
may be fairly warned as to the degree of confidence to be placed 
in the several statements. It is no slight voucher both for the facts 
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and opinions of the book, that it should have received the sanc¬ 
tion of eminent scholars, and that it should have gone through so 
many editions during the very period (1803-1821) when Hindu 
matters were discussed with the greatest interest, when the bitter¬ 
est hostility was manifested towards the Missionaries both as to 
their evangelistic and literary enterprises. I may be permitted 
to quote one illustration of the style of criticism with which the 
book was received. It is taken from an article in the Asiatic 
Journal for 1817,* written it should be observed, when the work 
had reached its third edition and after a good deal of adverse 
criticism had been exercised upon it. ‘"As a general survey of 
whatever is connected with Hindustan, we mean the most essen¬ 
tial concern of morals and religion, the singular book which we 
are now about, to review will be found the most luminous and 
comprehensive of any ever published in this country, speaking to 
facts and to facts only, upon the evidence of the senses:—^the 
scrutinising eye and the attentive ear whose accuracy could not 
be deceived. The distinguishing, the sterling merit of this pub¬ 
lication is that direct translations fi'om the original Sanscrit ac¬ 
company all the assertions, however apparently incredible, made 
in the course of it. To the versions already published by Mr. 
Colebrooke, Mr. Patterson and other members of the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety, are added those made by the Missionaries, assisted by learned 
brahmans, from the Vedas and the sastras, illustrative of each 
object discussed; so that the authenticity of the facts narrated 
can admit of no doubt, however revolting may be the enormities 
displayed to the mind of refined sentiment.” 

About 100 pages of Professor H. H. Wilson’s Essay on the Ee- 
Hgious Sects of the Hmdus,f coincide with part of the following 
work and I find many references to this work, cited as substantia¬ 
tions of the text, a proof that that great oriental scholar consider¬ 
ed Ward a reliable authority, and made him the companion of his 
own researches. 

As I have before hinted, this work is specially adapted for po¬ 
pular use. It gives an answer to the casual observer on points 
about which he is most curious, the temples that meet the eye in 
every street; the festivals with which every Hindu home is busy, 
the worship which attracts his notice by the banks of lake or 
river, the books by which the youth of India is still instructed 
and upon which its manhood feeds. This book is a sine qua non 
to every one who has not the leisure or liking for deep research, 
yet wishes to have some key to the ongoings of Hindu life and 
the elements of Hin du faith. In this respect it is as welcome to- 


* Asiatic Journal, iii, 1817, 34, 35. 

t Works of H. H. Wilson, Vol. I. 1862. Trubner and Co:, 152, 168, 171, 181, 
196, 253, 258, 262, 277. 

B 
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day as when first issued. We have little books without end that 
nibble at Indian life and manners ; but Ward remains yet unri¬ 
valled as a repertory of detailed information, and an indispensable 
book of reference. The present publisher has recognised this, as 
the worth of the work, and greatly aided it by the portable foim 
of the present volume, and by the devices of modem typography; 
I refer to the detailed table of contents, the page headings, the 
ample Index, and the beautiful colored plates, doing for us by the 
eye what can scarcely be done by the pen;—helping us to shape 
a correct idea of those “holy forms” of the principal deities before 
which, painted, carved, moulded or graven, millions of Hindus 
daily bend in reverence. 

One fault however has been charged upon this work with con¬ 
siderable uniformity. It is said that the views contained in it 
upon Hindu morals, manners and worship, are prudish and con¬ 
demnatory beyond reasonable limits. Nor can the book be alto¬ 
gether acquitted ; yet some considerations should be taken into 
account which may modify censure. One is suggested by a phe¬ 
nomenon of our own times. Let any one refer to the papers, 
speeches, and pamphlets of modem Hindu reformers, firom the 
days of Kammohun Roy to our own, and he will find young Bengal, 
or young Madras dealing in opinions and terms as to the creed 
and practices of his grand-father much more in accordance with 
the pages of this work than the oily apologies of a Twining or a 
Scott Waring. Only the other day I observed in the public prints 
the following expressions used by a brahman, a graduate of the 
Madras University, in the course of a very able address on female 
education “In one point of view, a forgetful course is advisable 
for some of our females. For some of the Hindu works, be they 
Sanscrit, Telugu or Tamil, which om families use, are interspersed 
vTith delineations and pictures that we males cannot read with¬ 
out a blush; and we altogether abstain from reading such portions, 
if females chance to be near us. Just imagine the effects that 
may flow from our females reading such books! When a girl 
quits her school, her parents in general put into her hands books 
like the Neishadam, Camba-Ramayanam, Arichendra-Vil4sam, 
Sakunthalie-Vil4sam and Mathana-Kk4ma-r4ja-Kathei. These 
are dangerous instmments, especially in the hands of young in¬ 
experienced persons”—and so on. The very sensible conclusion 
of the whole address may be put thus; “if we educate our children, 
especially our girls, we must have a new literature.”—Such evi¬ 
dence is surely of some weight. 

Another consideration, which, I suggest, should qualify our 
censure, arises from the state of public feeling when the book 
made its several appearances before the public. At that time an 
influential section of Indian politicians, who could both write and 
speak well, ventured boldly to assert and defend opmions of a 
character very opposite to those of Ward; according to them the 
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Hindus were almost immaculate in morals, the possessors of a lite¬ 
rature and religion singularly perfect. For instance, a Mr. Charles 
Marsh, a quondam Madras barrister, had a seat in the House of 
Commons, during the Indian Debate of 1813, and delivered a very 
effective speech against the opening of India to the labors of 
Missionaries, whom he spoke of as “crawling from the holes and 
caverns of their original destinations; apostates from the loom 
and the anvil, renegades from the lowest handicraft employments/* 
In that speech occurs this paragraph. “When I turn to her philo¬ 
sophers, lawyers and moralists, who have left oracles of political 
and ethical wisdom to restrain the passions and awe the vices 
which disturb the commonwealth:—^when I look at the peaceful 
and harmonious alliances of families guarded and secured by the 
household virtues;—when I see among a cheerful and well ordered 
society, the benignant and softening influences of religion and 
morality, a system of manners founded on a system of mild and 
polished obeisance, and preserving the surface of social life, smooth 
and unruffled, I cannot hear without surprise, mingled with horror, 
of sending Baptists and Ana-Baptists to civilize or convert such a 
people at the hazard of disturbing or deforming institutions which 
appear hitherto to have been the means ordained by Providence 
for making them virtuous and happy.”* By the way, one cannot 
help the question, was there any work for lawyers in a land where 
the surface of social life was so smooth and unruffled 1 Had this 
barrister ever a brief? Views, such as those stated above, were 
spawned multitudinously from the public press, and uttered 
.eloquently in public addresses by Anglo-Indians, the very men 
apparently most fitted to write and speak on such subjects. 
If a voice was to be raised in qualification of these high flown 
eulogies, it must come from India, and it could not come better 
than from those who had unwillingly been made the scape-goats 
of the controversy, the Serampore Missionaries. Intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with popular literature—that literature which is both 
the index of popular morality, and the power that fashions it— 
and personal observation, gave Ward a right to speak, and speak 
he did, and for the most part gave chapter and verse for his utter¬ 
ances. We cannot be surprised if, under the circumstances, he 
did not care to smooth the roughness of his sentences, or stay to 
count the grains of his indignation. Deduct something for the 
heat of controversy, and the Missionary’s views escape censure. 
Certainly the sober opinion of our own day leans rather to the 
plain spoken printer of Serampore, than the poHshed apologists 
of the senate. The biographer of Carey, Marshman and Ward 
sa 3 rs significantly enough: “But aU these suspicions of exaggera¬ 
tion have been at once and for ever dispelled by recent events. 
While these pages are passing through the press, the mutiay of 
a hundred thousand of our native soldiery has been announced 


Carey, Marshman and Ward. ii. 36. 
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and Mr. Ward’s view of the genuine character of Hinduism has 
been lamentably verified by the wanton and unparralleled atroci¬ 
ties committed on unofiending women and helpless babes, by the 
mild and humane Hindus, when released from all restraint, and 
at liberty to indulge their passions.”* 

Whether these views were narrowly accurate or not, they 
were the author’s own, and no subsequent publisher has a right 
to omit, or modify them. They therefore stand in the present 
edition in the very terms in which the author originally ex¬ 
pressed them. 


W. 0. Simpson. 


Royapettah, November 12, 1863. 


Carey, Marshman and Ward. i. 444. 
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The whole system of Hindoo theology is founded upon the doctrine that 
the Divine Spirit, as the soul of the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, 
united to- matter ; that spirit is insulated or individuated by particular portions 
of matter, which it is continually quitting, and joining itself to new portions' 
of matter f that the human soul is, in other words, God himself; that the 
knowledge of this, leading men to seek complete deliverance from the degrad¬ 
ing and polluting influence of material objects, is the only means of b^ing re¬ 
united to the divine nature ; that this deliverance, from matter may be obtained 
in the present state by separation from human intercourse, the practice of 
bodily austerities, and entire abstractiori of mind; and that, if not obtained iu 
one birth, it is to be sought through every future transmigration till obtained,. 


a There are two opinions among the Hindoos on this subiect; some philosophers 
maintaining, that it is one soul which is united to sentient creatures; while others sup¬ 
port a contrary opinion, and affirm, that human souls must be emanations from the 
Great Spirit, otherwise, when one person obtained absorption into the divine nature, 
all would obtain it at the same moment. The vddantlf philosophers teach, ‘ that God 
exists in millions of forms, from the ant to BrKraha, the grandfather of the gods^aa 
one moon is seen at once in twenty different pans of water/ 


The agreement betwixt these opinions and those of the Greek philosophers is very 
remarkable ‘ Almost all ancient philosophers agreed in admitting two- principles in 
nature, one active and the other passive ; but' they differed in the manner in which 
they conceived these principles to subsist. Some held God and^ Matter to he two* 
principles, which are eternally opposite; not only differing in their essence, but having 
no common principle by which they can be united. This was the doctrine taught by 
Anaxagoras, and after him by Plato, and the whole Old Academy. This system, for 
the sake of perspicuity, we will call the Dualistic system. Others were convinced,, 
that nature consists of these two principles; but finding themselves perplexed by the 
difficulty with which they saw the Dualistic system to be encumbered, that of suppos¬ 
ing two independent and opposite principles, they supposed both these to he compre¬ 
hended in one universe, and conceived them to be united by a necessary and essential 
bond. To effect this, two different hypothesis were proposed : some thought God tO' 
have been eternally united to matter in one whole, which, they called Chaos, whence it 
was sent forth, and at a certain time brought into form, by the energy of ^^^e^ine 
inhabiting mind. This was the System of Emanation, commonly embrac^by the 
ancient bLbaric phflosophers, and afterwards adtnitted into the early theogemes of the 
Greeks Others attempted to explain the subject more philosophically, and, avoid 
tbe absurdity which they conceived to attend both tlie former systems asserted that 
God the rational and efficient principle, is as intimately connected mth the universe,. 
S fhe human mind with the body, and is a forming power so 
inherent in matter, that it is to be conceived as a natural part of the original c 
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This doctrine is taught in many parts of the Hindoo writings, especially 
in the Dhrshhnus ; which works, though almost wholly speculative, make known 
a method of abstraction, to assist ascetics in obtaining deliverance from mortal 
birth. 

Udwilyanundu, a sunyasee, and the compiler of ‘ the Essence of the 
Vedanta,’ says, ‘ Brumhh and life are one : that which, pervading all the 
members of the body, gives to them life and motion, is called jeeva, life ; that 
which, pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Bramhu ; 
therefore these two are one. Every kind of matter is without life; that which 
is created cannot possess life : therefore all life is the creator, or Bnimhu ; God 
is the soul of the world. This is the substance of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Hot only is God thus declared to be the soul of the world, but the writer 
of the above work affirms, that the w^orld itself is God—God expanding him¬ 
self in an infinite variety of forms : ‘ All things past, present, and to come ; 
all that is in the earth, sky, &c. of every class and description ; all this is 
Brumha, who is the cause of all things, and the things themselves.’ Yet this 
writer, in another part of this work, seems to affirm, that the universe is the 
work of God :—‘ The principle of life is Briimbh; that which is animated is 
the work of Briimha,'’ who directs every thing, as the charioteer directs the 
chariot. Brumhii is everlasting and unchangeable; the world, which is his 
work, is changeable.’ 

This work represents Bramhu, in his state of repose, as destitute of ideas 
or intelligence, and entirely separated from all intelligences. It describes this 
repose by , comparing it to whatever may communicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity ; to the bosom of the uuruffied ocean ; or to the rest enjoyed in a 
deep sleep, in which there is an entire cessation even of the faculties of the 
mind. 

The Vedantil writers add, that at certain revolutions of time, ‘ Brumha 
awaking from this repose, unites to himself his own energy, and creates the 
universethat as soon as souls are united to matter, they become impressed, 

This system seems not only to have been received by the Ionic philosophers, Thales 
and Anaximander; but by the Pythagoreans, the followers of JETeraclitus, and others. 
Zeno, determining to innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, and neither choosino' 
to adopt the Dualistic nor the Emanative System, embraced the third hypothesi^ 
■which, though not originally his own, we shall distinguish by the name of the Stoical 
System. Unwilling to admit, on the one hand, two opposite pi-inciples, both primary 
and independent, and both absolute and infinite ; or on the other, to suppose matter 
■which is in its nature diametrically opposite to that of God, the active efficient cause 
to have been derived by emanation from him; yet finding himself wholly unable to 
derive these two principles from any common source, he confounded their essence and 
maintained that they were so essentially united, that their nature was one and the 
same.’ Efijield, p. 329, 330. 

Or, as some writers explain it, exists as an effect, as heat is an effect of fire. 

c ‘When Brumhii withdraws his energy, the destruction of the world succeeds* 
when he employs it; creation springs to birth,’ The Veclantil-sarH, ^ 
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according to their destiny, with more or less of three qualities^ :—as 1st, with 
that which gives rise to excellence of character;—2ndly, with that which ex¬ 
cites to anger, restlessness, worldly desire, &c.—and 3dly, that which leads to 
inactivity, ignorance, and such-like errors. The character is formed, and the 
future destiny regulated, by the preponderance of any one of these qualities- 
Krishna is represented in the Shree-Bhaguvutn-Geeta as teaching Urjoonh, 
that, • the man who is born with divine destiny is endued with certain qualities, 
[here folloAv a number of excellent qualities;] that those who come into life 
under the influence of the evil destiny, are distinguished by hypocrisy, pride, 
presumption, harshness of speech, and ignorance; that divine destiny is for 
eternal absorption into the divine nature; and that the evil destiny confineth 
the soul to mortal birth.’® 

The soul then, by these writers, is considered as separated from the source 
of happiness when it takes mortal birth, and as remaining a miserable wanderer 
in various births and states, till it regains its place in the divine essence. A 
devotee, sighing for absorption, is described as uttering his feelings in words to 
this purport: ^ Wiien shall I be delivered from this world, and obtain God I’ 

In consonance with these ideas, a system of devotion has been formed, 
to enable men to emancipate themselves from the influence of material 
objects, and thus to prepare them for absorption. In the "first place, the 
devotee is to acquire the right knowledge of Brhmhii, namely, that God and 
matter are the same; that Brumhn is the soul of the world. ‘ That error^ which 
excites earthly desires, and impels to worldly exertions^ is destroyed,’ says 
the writer of the work already quoted, ‘by the knowledge of Brurahii,’ The 
person possessed of these ideas of God is called ‘ the wise man.’ Brumlm 
gnanee ; and he who is destitute of this knowledge is considered as in a state 
of pitiable ignorance, like an insect incrusted with matter. 

Further to enable him to subdue his passions, and renounce all natural 
desires, he is directed to retire from the world ; to counteract all his natural 
propensities ; and to confine himself to intense meditation on Brumhu, till he 
has thoroughly established in his mind this principle, that, ‘ seeing every thing 
proceeded from Brumhu, and that, at the end of the four yoogus, when the 
universe shall be dissolved, every thing will be absorbed into him again, 
therefore Brumhii is every thing.’ 

The Vedanth-sara says, ‘ There are four ways by which the knowledge of 

d The possession of more or less of any one of these qualities is owing to the balance 
of merit or demerit in the preceding birth. Many Hindoo philosophers, however, have 
no idea of accountability as the cause of reward or suffering: they suppose that all ac¬ 
tions, good and bad, produce certain natural effects, which ripen in a future birth; as 
poverty, disease, and wickedness, or riches, health, and works of merit. ^ 

See Wilkins’s translation of this work. 

f Error here refers to the false idea, that a man’s self and spirit are different, aa 
that / is any thing different from spirit. This idea of the separate existence of I 
^eads to the idea of Tnine, and thus to every worldly desire. 
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Brnmhii is perfected :—1st, By that reflection, in which the person decides 
upon what is changeable and what is unchangeable in ihe world;—2dly, By 
- cultivating a distaste of all sensual pleasures, and even of the happiness 
enjoyed by the gods;—3dly, By the following qualities, an unruffled mind, the 
. subjugation of the,passions, unrepenting generosity, contempt of the world, 
the rejection of whatever obstructs the acquisition of the knowledge of 
Brhmhh;—and ^jthly. By unwavering faith in the shastriis, added to the 
desire of absorption,’ 

Krishna, in his conversation with Uigoonu, makes the perfection of 
religion to consist in subduing the passions, in perfect abstraction from all 
objects of the senses, and in fixing the whole mind on Brnmhn : I extract a 
few paragraphs from Wilkins.—® A man is said to be confirmed in wisdom, 
when he forsaketh every desire which entereth into his heart, and of himself is 
happy and contented in himself. His mind is undisturbed in adversity, he is 
happy and contented in prosperity, and he is a stranger to anxiety, fear, and 
anger. Such a wise man is called a sage. The wisdom of that man is 
established, who, in all things, is without atfeclion, and having received good 
or evil, neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is cast down by the otl\er. His 
wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his members, 
.and restraii;i them from their wonted purpose.* ‘ The wise neither grieve for the 
dead nor for the living.’ ‘The wise man, to whom pain and pleasure are the 
same, is formed for immortality.’ ‘ The heart, which folioweth the dictates of 
the moving passions, carrieth away the reason, as the storm the bark in the 
raging ocean.’ ‘ The man whose passions enter his heart as waters run into 
ihe unswelling placid ocean, obtaineth happiness Even at the hour of death, 
should he attain it, he shall mix with the incorporeal nature of Brnmhn.’ 

* The man who may be self-delighted and self-satisfied, and who may be 
happy in his own soul, hath no intei'est either in that which is done, or that 
Tvhich is not done.’ ‘The learned behold Bi-umbn alike in the reverend 
fcramhun perfected in knowledge, in the ox, and in the elephant; in the dog, and 
in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.^ ‘ Those whose minds are fixed on this 
'equality, gain eternity even in this world. They put their trust in Briimhii, 
the eternal, because he is every where alike free from fault.’ The enjoyments 
which proceed from the feelings, are as the wombs of future pain.’ ‘ To the 
lyogee, gold, iron, and stones, are the same.’ ‘ The yogee constantly exerciseth 
the spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and spirit; free from 
Kope, and fr?e from perception. He planteth his own seat firmly on a spot 
that is undefiled, neither too high nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
grass which is called kooshn, covered with a skin and a cloth. There he, 
whose business is the restraining of his passions, should sit, with his mind fixed 
on one object alone, in the exercise of his devotion for the purification of his 
soul; keeping his head, neck, and body steady without motion, his eyes fixed 
on the point of his nose, looking at no other place around.’ ‘ The man whose 
mind is endued with this devotion, and looketh on all things alike, beholdeth 

i 8 This is strange doctrine in the mouth of Krishnu, who spent his yoiitli in 
rtcentions amours; and afterwards cohabited with Radha, the wife of AyanK-ghoshH, 
while he retained 1,600 misigreeses, 
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fthe supreme soul in all things, and all things in the supreme souL’ ‘ He who 
having closed up all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind in his own 
hreast, and fixed his spirit in his head, staudiug firm in the exercise of devo¬ 
ut ion, repeateth in silence Om 1 the mystic sign of Bramhh, shall, on his quit¬ 
ting this mortal frame, calling upon me, without doubt, go the journey of 
supreme happiness.* ' He ray servant is dear unto me, who is unexpecting, 
just, and pure, impartial, free from distraction of mind, and who hath forsaken 
•every enterprize. He is worthy of my love, who neither requireth, nor findeth 
fault; who neither lamenteth, nor eoveteth; and being my servant, hath forsa¬ 
ken both good and evil fortune; who is the same in friendship and in hatred, 
in honor and dishonor, in cold and in heat, in pain and in pleasure; who is 
uusolicitous about the events of things ; to whom praise and blame are as one; 
who is of little spirit, and pleased with whatever eomethto pass; who owneth 
no particular home, and who is of a steady mind-* ‘ Wisdom is exemption 
from attachments and affection for children, wife, and home ; a constant even¬ 
ness of temper upon the arrival of every event, whether longed for or not; a 
constant and invariable worship paid to me alone j worshipping in a private 
place ; and a dislike to the society of man/ 

A most singular ceremony, called yoga, is said to have been formerly prac¬ 
tised by aseeties to prepare them for absorption. I give an account of this 
pereraony from the first part of the Patiinjnla Dilrshund, and the Gorhkshh- 
eiinghita:— 

The yogec must in the first place, by medicines (here described) reduce 
the appetites of the body, and increase its strength; he piust then learn the 
proper posture for the ceremony ; this posture may he various, but a particular 
one is here exyoined—the yogee is to put his legs across in a sitting posture, 
and to hold his feet with his hands crossed behind him. The next act of 
austerity is that of learning to inhale and discharge his breath ; in doing 
which, he is to takfc a piece of cloth fifteen cubits long and four fingers iu 
breadth, and swallow it repeatedly, drawing it up and taking it down his throat, 
drinking water at intervals. He must next elioose a seat on some sacred spot, 
at. the bottom of a vutu tree, at some place frequented by pilgrims, near an 
image of an uncreated lingd, or in any place peculiarly pleasant to a yogee; 
but it must be a secret one.—That on which he must sit may be either kooshu 
grass, or the skin of a tiger or a deer, or a blanket; he must not sit on wood, 
nor on the earth, nor on cloth; his back, neck, and head must be exactly 
erect; and he must remain motionless, keeping his eyes fixed on his nose. 
The act of yogh consists of several parts: the devotee must first with his 
thumbs and fingers prevent the air from issuing through his eyes, ears, nostrils, 
and mouth, and with his feet hind up the two other avenues of respiration. This 
he is to practise by degrees till he is able to exist without inspiration and 
respiration. He who is thus far perfected will be able to subdue his passions, 
and to disrelish all the pleaures of the senses. Should the mind, at any time, 
be again entangled in worldly attachments, the devotee must study the essential 
virtue of things, as, that the world is a dream; that God is the all in all; and, 
thus bring back the mind to ahstraetion. He is next to meditate ou his guardian 
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deity according to the rules of the shastrn. After thus annihilating, as it were^ 
the body and the world, he is then to fix in his mind that he and Bhimhu are 
one, and so to settle this point as never to lose sight of it, nor retnrn to earthly 
attachments. From this state of mind arises complete pleasure; he becomes 
dead to food and to every other bodily want. 

The yogee who has attained this state of perfection becomes emancipated 
in the following manner:—while he sits confining the air within his body, and 
closing his eyes, by the power of wisdom all his members become dead to action ; 
he unites the energy which is lodged in the body to the soul, and they both 
ascend by means of the veins and arteries to the skull, from which the soul 
escapes, by the basilar suture : and the body being thus shaken off, he is reuni¬ 
ted to the supreme soul.”^ 

The Vedantu-saru also pronounces in favour of an opinion of the philoso¬ 
pher Shnnkura, that the practice of ceremonies is to be renounced by the per¬ 
son seeking absorption, in whom all desires respecting‘himself are to be 
annihilated. 

‘ From the preceding sketch, the reader will be able to form some idea of 
this system of Hindoo theology, which is doubtless very ancient. No yogees, 
however, now exist, who perform these bodily austerities to the extent laid 
down in the shastrus. A number of mendicants may be seen, who profess to 
aim at abstraction of mind, and contempt of the world *, but they are in general 
the greatest sensualists in the country. 

Amongst the learned, a few are to be found, who consider the attainment 
of divine wisdom, as the only means of securing future beatitude: these persons 
either renounce all wordly connections and become pilgrims, or they remain in 
a secular state, and ground their expectations (if they have any) of future hap¬ 
piness, on their speculative opinions being less gross than those of the vulgar. 
As an apology for not practising severe austerities, and for continuing in a 
secular state, they quote a sentence of Jiinnku : ‘ A man does not become a 
a hermit by residing in a forest; but he is a hermit, who even in his own house 
subdues his passions.’ Some of those persons despise the popular supersti¬ 
tion. 

The absurdity and impiety of the opinions upon which the practices of 
these yogees are founded, need not be exposed : the doctrine which destroys all 
accountability to the Creator, and removes all tliat is criminal in immorality, 
must be condemned by every good man ; and the absurdity of rejecting those 
rational enjoyments which at once prove the beneficence of the Creator, and con¬ 
tribute to the refinement of our nature, is so flagrant, that the slightest notice 
of it may surely be considered as more thau necessary to the discharge of our 
duty to the interests of Christian morals. 

The author may however remark, that he has had many opportunities of 
witnessing the pernicious effects of the belief, that it is God in man who 

“ For further remarks oh absorption, and on those mendicants who practise aus¬ 
terities leading to it, the reader is referred to pages 285, 286, 298—301. 
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is the author of every volition, and that evil and good actions are both to he 
referred to him. A Hindoo, perverted by these ideas, d oes not perceive the 
evil of ascribing every villainous action to God; though when the dreadful 
and unavoidable result of this doctrine has been pointed out, many revolt from 
the conclusion. Under the influence of this doctrine, that the human soul is 
God, the crimes of a malefactor lose their turpitude, and he is bewailed as a 
person who has acted under unfortunate influence, or as one born with evil 
destiny. It is also easy to perceive, that where such a belief prevails, all efforts 
to fly from evil, and to attain moral perfection, are out of the question :—‘ God 
does every thing ‘ My evil destiny follows me every where, as a shadow the 
body,’ is the method by which the Hindoo accounts for all his evil propensi¬ 
ties and unjust actions. 

Another class of Hindoqs place a greater reliance on devotion than oil 
divine knowlege. They derive their opinions from different parts of the Hindoo 
writings, and from favourite hooks of their own, as the Madhya-hhashyn,; 
Bhaktee-rhsamritu-sindhoo', &c. One of the sentiments of this sect is thus 
given in the Shree-bhagnvatn :—‘ He who, renouncing the service of God, 
enters the path of wisdom, (practises religious austerities,) works hard at bruis¬ 
ing the straw, hut obtains only chaff.’ Another of their poets has a verse to 
this purport:—' He who dies at Kashee obtains absorption : true ; but the 
cause of his.emancipation is his devotion.’ Vhrahu, a poet belonging to the 
court of Vikrnm-adityn, says, personifying a person of this sect, ‘ 0 God ! I 
ask not for the merit of works ; nor for riches; nor for fame j I leave all 
this to fate; nor do I refuse to endure the fruit of my actions :—but this^ 
I ask, that, through every transmigration, I may be thy devoted servant.’— 
Vilwh-mnngaln, another poet of this sect, says, addressing himself to Vish- 
noo, ‘ 0 God! I desire nof absorption. I ask for a distinct existence, and 
to be always near thee, as my lord and master.’ Some of/these persons express 
attachment to their guardian deity in the most familiar acts of devotion—as his 
friends, or servants; in songs or prayers; by bowing or making offerings to 
his image, by washing its feet, hy repeating bis name, or listening to his praise, 
or meditating on his qualities. These persons are mostly found among the fol¬ 
lowers of Krishnh and Choitiinyu. 

Such a worshipper presents himself before the image of Krishna, and says, 
‘.Oh, t’hakoora ! thou art God, the maker of the world, the saviour, the friend 
of the friendless : I am destitute ; I am thy servant; save me !’ Others, more 
fervent in their attachment, omitting the usual purifications and ablutions before 
morning worship, hasten, as soon as they rise, to pay all those marks of respect 
and attention to the image which belong to the character under which they wor¬ 
ship it. Tor instance, one man’s image is that of the infant Krishna : he 
imagines it necessary, that the god should be honoured as a child, and he there¬ 
fore makes an offering of sweetmeats to him early in the morning; he is very 
careful too that the image should be laid down to rest, and raised up again, only 
at the appointed hours; he bathes, anoints it, and adorns it with the utmost 
fondness. Songs in praise of Krishna are very commou amongst this 
sect; and sometimes an enthusiast falls to the ground while singing, 
and exhibits all the symptoms of superstitious frenzy. These persons reject 
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many of the Hindoo ceremonies i but they repeat the name of Rrishnii, worship 
the common images of this god, and observe the national festivals to his 
honor. Some individuals are directed in their religious duties by the Hindoo 
writings : but the great body are entliusiasts, following the impulse of feelings 
enkindled by their own impure imaginations. Some of them wander from 
village to village, proclaiming the name and reciting the praises of Krishnh. 

Those who reverence the philosophical doctrine, and those who thus adhere- 
to devotion, form however but a very small part of the Hindoo population. The 
great majority of the community are attached to the popular ceremonies, con¬ 
sidering them as at least leading to the knowledge of God, or as laying in a 
stock of merit which will influence their condition in this or a future birth. 

The other branch of Hindoo theology enjoins religious duties, as 
preparing a person for that state which leads to absorption* Krishnn, in 
his address to Uijoonu, thus holds up the value of religious practice :— 
* Perform thy duty, and make the event equal whether it terminate in good 
or evil. The miserable are so on account of the event of things. ^A lse- 
men, who have abandoned all thought of the fruit of their actions, are 
freed from the chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal hap¬ 
piness.* Jnnhkn and others have attained perfection even by works. 
Wise men call him a pundit, whose every undertaking is free from the- 
idea of desire. He abandoneth a desire of a reward of his actions; he 
is always contented and independent, and although he may be engaged in 
a work, he as it were doth nothing, God is to be obtained by him whe 
maketh God alone the object of his works. The speculative and the prac¬ 
tical doctrines are but one, for both obtain the self-same end, and the place 
which is gained by the followers of the one is gained by the followers of 
the other. The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all interest 
in them, placeth them upon Brumhn the supreme, is not tainted by sin ; but 
reraaineth, like the leaf of the lotus, unaffected by the waters.—If thou shouldest 
be unable, at once, steadfastly to fix thy mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
means of constant practice. If after practice thou art still unable, follow 
me in my works supreme, for by performing works for me thou shall obtaiu 
perfection.’ 

This brings us to the popular superstition of the Hindoos, of which I 
shall now endeavour to give a summaiy account, beginning with their 
mythology. 

It is very difficut, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise origin of 
any of the Ancient Sgstems of Idolatry ; but not so difficult to trace idolatry 
itself to certain natural causes, and to prove, that the heathen deities owe 
their origin to the common darkness and depravity of men ; who, rejecting 

i Mr. Wilkins has thus translated this part of the BhagiivSth; but the fact is, 
that there is no distinct happiness in the Hindoo absorption, because there is no re¬ 
maining individuality. The spirit being liberated from every thing which is not 
spirit, and absorbed in the ocean of universal spirit, or deiiy, there can be no such 
thing as individnal enjoyment. The Hindoos illustrate their idea on this subject, hy 
comparing the soul to air confined in a vessel, which, when the vessel breaks, is im- 
meffiately lost in the vast body of air which composes the atmosphere. 
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the doctrine of the divine unity, and considering. God as too great or too 
spiritual to be the object of liuman worship, chose such images as their 
darkness or their passions suggested. Hence idolatry has arisen out of 
circumstances common to all heathen nations; which fact, and another here¬ 
after mentioned, will account for many coincidences in the mythology of 
nations the most remote, while differences in manners and customs, and in 
the degrees of civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in the 
images and worship of different idolatrous nations. 

It is not to be supposed that any of the images invented by the heathen 
were intended to be representations of the One God, accordiog to the ideas 
given of this adorable Being in the sacred Scriptures j they arc images of 
beings formed by the fancies of men, who ‘ by wisdom knew not God.’ It is 
probable, indeed, that no heathen nation ever made a single idol in honour of 
‘ the one living and true Godand that direct worship to Him was never 
offered by any heathens. 

Hor does it appear, from the various systems of idolatry, tliat the 
heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the Supreme Being. It is 
certain that no such idea exists among the Hindoos, who never worship the 
One God, either directly or through the intercessions of others. The gods 
arc regarded as the only divine beings from whom evil is to be dreaded, or 
good to be expected. It is true, I have heard the bramhuiia often speak of 
the worship of the gods as introducing the worsliipper to a great approximation 
to final beatitude, but this has nothing to do with -the Christian doctrine of 
mediation. 

Writei*s on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, that the 
extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended to represent the 
perfections of Ddty. Such writers, in elucidating the Hindoo system, would 
have said, ‘ Tndru is represented as full of eyes,^ to exhibit the divine omni* 
science; Brilmha with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God; and 
Doorga with ten hands, to teach that God is almighty.’ It is a fact, however, 
that the Hindoos are never thus instructed by the forms of their idols. When 
the author once interrogated a learned bramhun on this subject, he rejected 
this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and referred him to the 
image of Ravunti, the cannibal, who is painted with a hundred arms, ?ind ten 
heads 

It has been common too to represent the idols as personifications of the 
virtues, and as teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theory of morals. As it respects 

i The Hindoo fable on this subject is so insufferably gross, that it cannot he 
printed. 

1 Thus Briaretis, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth, is said to 
have had a hundred arms, with which he threw up to heaven the rocks from the sea 
shore against Jupiter, 
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the Hindoos, however, the fact is, that they have still, for popular use, a sys¬ 
tem of morals to seek : some of their idols are actually personifications of vice ; 
and the formularies used before the images, so far from conveying any moral 
sentiment, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind with the 
love of riches and pleasure.”^ 

To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original framers of 
idols designed to teach by them a system of natural science. The distance of 
time betwixt the formation of different images, militates strongly against such 
an idea : men of science, also, have generally held idolatrous rites in Contempt; 
but before a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the sciences, 
his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to idolatry. Nor does it 
appear probable, that the Hindoo poets were the first who set up idol worship; 
though we admit, that many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their ex¬ 
travagant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of new idols seems, 
in most instances, to have been the work of kings, who sought gratification 
of the populace, rather than their instruction; and the exhibition of popular 
sentiments, rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the principles of 
science. It appears fi*om the Brumhn-voivurttu pooranu^ that king Sooriit^hii 
first set up the image of Doorga; king Mungulu, that of Lukshmee; Ushwn- 
putee, that of Savitree, the wife of Brumha; king Sooyngnu, that of Kadha, 
the mistress of Krishnuj Eilmyii-rut^hn, king, of Oojjunyinee, that of 
Kavtik^yn; king Shiva, that of Sooryn; and the sage Boudhayunii, that 
of Giineshu, 

The anthor imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respecting the 
Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elucidate the oiigin of that 
of ALL THE Eastern nations : and he here offers to the consideration of 
his readers a conjecture or two, the fruit of his own enquiries. The philoso¬ 
phers of all these nations conceived, that the Great Spirit remains for ever un¬ 
known, that he neither comes within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In 
the Chandogyu oopiinishud of the Eig vedu, we have a discourse on this sub¬ 
ject, in which Shwetu-ketoo enquired of Boudhayunii respecting Bmmhu : the 
sage answered him by an impressive silence: on being called upon for the rea¬ 
son of this silence, he answered, ' Brumhu is undescrihable : he who says, I 
know Brumha,’’ knows him not; he who says, “ I know him not,” has obtain¬ 
ed this knowledge/ The vedu declares, that ' he is that which has never 
been seen nor known.’ In other words, he is the Athenian ‘ unknown God/ 
The One God is never worshipped by the Hindoos as a mere spiritual being, 
but always as united to matter, and before some image. 

See Mr, Colebrooke*s translation of many of these formularies, in his excellent 
Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in the fifth and seventh volumes of 
the Asiatic Eesearches, 
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When Bramhti resolved to create, according to the pooranlis," he looked 
upon that which is denominated by the Hindoo philosophers delusion, oi: 
inanimate energy ,p and became subject to the three qualities (goonus) of 
whmh it is composed—that which leads to truth, and is called sattii; that 
which excites desires, (rujn;) and that which leads to sensuality, (tiimn.) He 
now created time, nature, and future consequences; the primary elements ; the 
organs of sense, of action, and of intellect: he next became the first form, or 
pattern, or the aggregate, of life, and individuated himself into separate por¬ 
tions of animal life; and then, under the name of Vishnoo, he created the 
universe from the waters, and entered it as the soul of the world. 

While Vishnoo lay asleep on the waters, a lotus ascended from his navel*, 
from which sprung Brfimha, the creator. Shivu, Vishnoo, and Briimha, are 
considered as the representations of the three goonus: Vishnoo of the snttu 
goonu, Brumha of the rnju, and Shivu of the tumu. We have no regular 
account of the creation of Vishnoo and Shivu. Almost all the other Hindoo 
deities are found to be derived from the three principal gods :—Indrh, Kamu^ 
devh, Doorga, Sooiyu, Ugnee, Puvunu, Vuroonn, Guroorii, Vishwu-kilrma, 
Suriiswhtee, Tumu, &c. are the descendants of Brumha ;—Giineshu, 
Jughnnat’hh, Buliiramu, Eamu,. Krishnu, Gopalu, Gopee-nat*hu, Valu-Gopalu 
Choitiinyu, Sutyu-Narayunu, Lukshmee, &c. are forms of Vishnoo ;—Karti- 
keyil, Phuchanunu, Eoodrn, Kalu-Bhoiriivu, See. are forms of ShivU, ‘ Thus’ 
as Sir W. Jones has observed, * we must no^ be surprised at finding, on a 
close examination, that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two.’ 

But the enquiry returns, ‘What is the object of worship among the 
Hindoos ?’ It is not the Onj; God, but this compound being, the soul of the 
world enclosed in matter, the primeval energy, the prolific and vivi^ing principle 
dwelling in all animated existences^ or in, other woi'ds the personification o^ 

“ The Shree-Bhaghvatii, &c. The Noiyayikus declare, that the universe was 
created from atoms; while the Meem.angsukfis, equally w;ise, affirm, that the. 
consequences of actions were the only things united to, birth* 

o < Or,’ as the word is explained by some Hindoo scholars,* the first inclination of* 
the Godhead to diversify hims'df^ by creating worlds. &ir W'. Jones, 

p It is called delusion, or appearance, to shew, that it is something assumed for an 
occasion, and which, when that occasion is served^ will be destroyed: hence they say, 
that matter is from everlasting, but is subject to destruction. It is called inanimate, 
energy, as it supplies the forms of things, though the vivifying principle is God. 

1 When the following lines of Pope were, read to Gopalu-tiSrkalunkarii, a learned 
lirambiln, he started from his seat, begged for a copy of them, and, declared that the, 
author must have been a Hindoo 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, an^d God the soul;— 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 

Dives through all life, extends through all extent^ 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.* 
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whatever the disordered iaiagin&tions of the Hindoos have attributed to this 
God encompassing himself with delusion/ This energy is Scdd to have created 
the universe; and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forms it 
assumes,* is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and extraordi¬ 
nary appearances in nature, receive the adorations of the Hindoos/ This 
energy itself has been personified and worshipped, not only in the form of 
Bhhguvhtee/ but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the government of 
the world, and in the work of destruction, in Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu. 
The universe being full of the divine majesty, a deity has been consecrated as 
the regent of every element; and, to complete this mass of folly, the bramhun 
and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of the indwelling deity, have 
received the adoration of the multitude. 

If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images worshipped by 
the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited : hence Unhntu has a 
thousand heads ; Briimha has four faces ; Indrn is full of eyes; Doorga has 
ten, and even Bavunu, the giatit, has an hundred arms :—the formidable 
weapons* of the .gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle,^ tbe serpent, the lion, 

' The TifntrKs teach, that after BrKmhK had entered the world, he divided 
himself into male and female. 

8 ‘ It seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in 
ancient Rome, and modem V^ndres, mean only the powers of nature, and principally 
those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names/ 
Sir W. Jones. —‘ Nature herself, and its plastic powers, originating solely in the 
sovereign energies of the supreme creative source of all being, they (the Asiatics) ab¬ 
surdly dignified by the majestic denomination of God. This supreme creative energy, 
diffused through nature, they distinguished by various names ; sometimes it was Osiris, 
the fountain of Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by which that was invigorated ; 
sometimes it was the life-generating Fire, the divine offspring of the solar deity ; and 
it was sometimes called by an appellation consonant to the Soul op the World. The 
First Vivtfic Principle, emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of 
Chaldaie origin ; and thence, through the medium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philoso¬ 
phers doubtless had their doctrine of ‘ the fiery soul of the world,’ by which they sup¬ 
posed all things to be created, animated, and governed.’ Maurice. 

t They (the pagans) called the elementary fire Pitha, Vulcan, Ugnee; the solar 
light they denominated Osiris, Mithra, Soorytt, Apollo, and the pervading air, or spirit * 
Cneph, Narayfinu, Zeus, or Jupiter.’ MauHce. 

^ Many Hindoos are denominated shaktns, as devoted to the worship of this 
sbiSktee, or energy. It ia remarkable, also, that all the goddesses are called the 
energies of their lords, as well as matrees, or mothers. 

IndrW’s thnnder-bolt; tbe Erumhastrfi, a weapon wielded by the gods, which 
infallibly destroys an enemy. ‘ Vishnoo’s ehiikra, a weapon in the form of a circle 
Gontinnally vomiting flames.’— Maurice. 

7 ‘ Vishnoo riding upon his GaroorS, or eagle,’ says Maurice, ‘puts us in mind 
of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter,’ 
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the tiger, the elephant, the hull, the buffalo, See. The abominable linga wor¬ 
ship too, (the last state of degradation to which human nature can be driven,) 
no doubt took its rise from the same doctrine, ‘ 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind chose, as the 
objects t)f its adoration, the forms in which ^ this energy displays itself with 
the greatest magnificence, and almost confined its worship to the primary 
elements, the heavenly bodies, and aerial beings;—the great body of the 
community became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation:— 
persons of gloomyhabits, as ascetics and yogees, adored it in the work of 
destruction, as connected with emancipation and with return to ineffable 
repose in the divine essence. The first class chose the retirement of forests 
as the scene of their contemplations ; the second, the public streets, to adore 
the prolific power; and the last retired to gloomy caverns,* for the celebration 
of those horrid vites, which took their rise in the common error, that the 
energetic principle is the chief object of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it is supposed 
to display itself : in the cow, as a form of Bhaguvritee; in the boar, as an 
incarnation of Vishnoo ; and in an ascetic, who has passed through religious 
austerities supposed to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the 
divine inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea was the 
declaration respecting Simon Magus, ‘ This man is the great power of God,’ 

The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, wherever this 
is supposed to reside, the impiety of the possessor forms no obstacle to his 
becoming an object of worship : it is sufficient that he be a god or a hramhan. 

‘ The learned,’ says Krishnu, ‘ behold Bi-iimhu alike in the reverend bramhun, i 
perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant; in the dog, and in him 
who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ Upon the same principle the Hindoo, when 
he sees the force with which the flood-tide comes into the Ganges or any other 
similar phenomena of nature, recognizes it as God, or the energy of God. The 
blessing which he supposes a yogee obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, he confines to power—power to heal or to kill others, to ride in 
the air on the hack of a tiger, to foretel future events, &c. Benevolent dis¬ 
positions and actions procure for a man praise, but not reverence. Howard 
would have obtained the encomiums of this people, and would have been 
complimented on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, but 
nobody would have worshipped him ; tjiis honour is always reserved for men 
of pretended supernatural powers. 

If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solution of the 

* The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient nations, it is well known, wor¬ 
shipped this energy in its destructive forms in gloomy recesses, and there offered 
human and other victims. In the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta, too, the same 
horrid rites were practised by gloomy ascetics. 
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difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians/ the Scythians, the Greeks, 
the Persians, and other idolaters ; some of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, 
this principle in its destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and 
the solar orb> It is the same energetic principle that is also worshipped in 
the wonderful motions of the heavenly bodies, and in the conflicting gods and 
the giants, shaking to its centre the solid world; in the warring elements / and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears. 

These ideas the author offers to the examination of men of greater leisure 
and erudition, not without the hope, that they may tend to elucidate a subject 
exceedingly complicated, and upon which a great variety of opinions have been 
held. As the same ideas respecting the divine energy were held in common by 
almost all the ancient philosophers, it,is not wonderful that the same objects of 
worship sliould be seen among all nations, subject to those variations and addi-* 
tions which might be expected when man had abandoned the doctrine of the divine 
unity, and had resolved to worship every form and appearance of this energy. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents us with gods 
of every possible shape, and for every possible purpose, \eyjen to cure the itch f) 
but most of them appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation* and 
destruction of the world,*^ —the appearances of nature/ —the heavenly bodies, ^ 
—the history of deified heroes,^ —the poetical wars of the giants with the 
gods,^ —or to the real or imagined wants of mankind/ 

a ‘ Taut, or Thoth, was the true Anubis of the Egyptians, one of their eight 
greater gods. Thoth considers the cosmogony of Phoenicia as founded on the doctrine 
which maintains two priaciplea in nature, matter or darkness, and spirit or intelligence. 
By the former, he would understand the chaos, obscure and turbid; by the latter, the 
agitatxve wind or spirit, which put that chaos in motion, and ranged in order the various 
parts of the universe.’ Maurice. 

^ In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placed upon an high pillar, as 
half a man, with a face full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel on his breast. He was 
worshipped in the same manner as Mithra in Persia, and the divinities of the East. 
The Persian Magi preserved a continual fire upon an altar in honour of the sun and the 
lights iu the firmament^ as the Romans did their holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The 
Jewish writers affirm, that this was the god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of the 
Chaldees.’ GaltrucJiius .—‘The sun became the deity adored by the Sabian idolaters,’ 
Maunce. 

“ ‘ Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.* 

d As Brumha and Shivfi. 

e The deified elements, as Piiviinu, Vfiroonii, &c. 

^ SooryiS, ChtfndrK, &c. 

K RamK, who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, and carries a 
bow and arrow, 

^ Doorga, who has a giant at her feet, and the head of another in her hand. The 
author will not presume to decide, whether these wars of the gods have reference to 
human contests, and as such are to be regarded as real history disguised in fable • or 
whether images of this class have been borrowed merely from the reveries of the poets. 

i ShrJtswhtee, the goddess of learning^ Unnu-pOorntf, the goddess of plenty, &c. 
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It cannot be doubted, from what has been published of the jedus, said to 
be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that the primary elements, fire, 
nir, water, earth, and space, with the heavenly bodies, and aerial beings, 
were the first objects of worship among this people. 

The worship of the prim<iry elements possibly originated in the doctrine 
of the veduB respecting the eternity of matter; for we find in these writings 
the elements deified, and called by appropriate names, as in the modern mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindoos. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies may probably be attributed to the astro¬ 
nomical notions of the Hindoos: and, as the worship of heathens has alwa^’s 
been dictated by their fears and hopes rather than .by their reason, it is not a 
matter of surprise that they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while 
they believed the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence on their 
destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the vedhs, the name of Indra is 
found, who was probably considered as a personification of the heavens: his 
name, Indrh, signifies the glorious ^ and his body, covered with stars, might 
easily be supposed to resemble ‘ the spangled heavens.’ 

The worship of -aerial beings, under the general name of spirits, is easily 
accounted for from the proneness of mankind to superstitious fears respecting 
invisible existences, and from the notion found in the Hindoo writings, that 
every form of animated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it.^ 

These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, though 
such a system of mythology could in no way account for the existence and 
government of the universe ; which exhibited a process for which this system 
made no provision. This might therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to 
add three new gods, under the chai*acters of the Creator, the Preserver, 
and the Destroyer, —^Brumha, Yishnoo, and Shivu; and the pooranus 
exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing faults and absurdities that 
would disgrace beings destitute of every spark of divinity, and even of reason. 

A philosophical doctrine found in the Tuntrus, having reference to the 
supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation of the world, ^ has intro¬ 
duced an order of female deities among this people, at the head of which 
stands Bhngiivutee, or Doorga. Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped 
among the Hindoos; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhnguvntee, as the image of Prukritee, or nature. 

Jngunnat’hu, the lord of the world; Koovern, the god of riches; Kama- 
deva, the god of love; Kartikeyn, the god of war; Ynmu, the regent of death; 

^ Diseases also, and divisions of time, as well as places, have their tutelar deities# 
The god BhSgti, who is blind of both eyes, presides over the members of the body. 

^ Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed image of HifrH-Gourcc, in which Shivu 
and Doorga are united in one image, is intended to represent this union. 
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and Vishwu-kiirmu, the architect of the gods; seem to have originated in the 
fables of the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people destitute of 
just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 

Krishna, Eamu, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently deified heroes. 

These general remarks may probably account for the whole system of 
Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of admitting that this people 
borrowed their gods from their neighbours. That they borrowed some, or the 
featoes of some, many striking eoineidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi¬ 
cate ; but, these eoineidences excepted, we have found no further evidence of 
this faet.^ 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hindoo Pan- 
THEON,“ as a very brief notice of what the reader has to expect in this volume. 

It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos profess to 
have 330,000,000 of gods t not that they have even the names of snch a num¬ 
ber ; but they say, that God performs all his works by the instrumentality of 
the gods, and that all human aetions, as well as all the elements, have their 
tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, and attributes 
of power and splendour, and various fables, having been added in the forms of 
devotion and the addresses to the gods, all these attributes are recognized, and 
the contents of these fables rehearsed* to raise in the mind of the worshipper 
the highest thoughts of the power of the idol. 

He who approaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future state, is 
required to fix in his mind only one idea, that the god ean save him . and in 
this respect all the gods* however various their images, are equal. But when 
a Hindoo is anxious to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it i thus, he who prays to Briimha, entreats that he 
may be like him, in order to absorption; but he who is auxious that his mem¬ 
bers may continue perfect, and that he may enjoy the pleasures of the senses, 
worships Indrh ; he who desires children, prays to the progenitors of mankind 5 
he who seeks worldly prosperity, worships Lukshmee; he who prays for a 
shining body, sapplicates IJgnee; the person who is anxious for strength, ap¬ 
plies to Eoodrn ; the glutton prays to Uditee ; he who pants for a crown, ap¬ 
plies to Vishwadevti or Swayumbhoovu; a king intreats 3adhyu, that his 
kingdom may be free from sedition; he who prays for long life, addresses him- 

™ Should the reader, however, be inclined to x>ur3ue this subject, he will find 
much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances betwixt the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Eoman mythology and that of the Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson’s essay already 
aUuded to. 

n The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Eome ; but the palaces of 
some Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each of which has an establishment 
of priests, who daily perform the ceremonies of worship. 
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self to Ushwinee-koomaxn; he who desires corpulence, addresses Prit’hivee ; he 
who prays that he may preserve his homestead, petitions Prit’hivee and the re¬ 
gents of space ; he who seeks beauty, prays to the Gundburvns ; he who prays 
for a good wife, calls on Oorvusee, a celestial courtezan i he who seeks honour, 
prays to Yngnn : he who is anxious for stor,e-houses full of wealth ; calls on 
Prhche'ta; the^ seeker of wisdom, solicits the favour of Shivu ; he or she who 
seeks union and happiness in the marriage state, addresses Doorga; he who 
wishes to destroy hk enemy, supplicates Noiritu; he who is anxious for 
strength of body, prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from obstruc¬ 
tion in his affairs, calls on Kooveru; he who prays for the merit of works, ap¬ 
plies to the regent of verse; he who prays for pleasure in the enjoyment of 
earthly things, addresses Chandra; he who desires freedom from worldly pas¬ 
sions, he who asks for the completion of all his desires, he who prays for ab¬ 
sorption, and the person free from all desire, worship Brnmha. Hence it ap¬ 
pears, that all the Hindoo gods, except Bramha, are considered as bestowing 
only temporal favours; and it has been already observed, that this god has 
.been abandoned, and left without either temples or images. Thus the whole 
system excites in the mind of the worshipper onjy cupidity and the love of 
pleasure ; and to this agrees what I have repeatedly heard from sensible bram- 
hiins, that few if any persons now attend the public festivals with a direct view 
to a future state. 

It is common for the Hindoos to speak of some of their gods as benevo¬ 
lent, and to treat others as malignant beings® : Shivh, as well as other gods, 
unites both these qualities; in one hand he holds a dreadful weapon, and with 
two others he blesses a worshipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of 
these images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes of God. 

1. BritmJia. This god may be properly noticed first, as he is called the 
creator^ and the grandfather of ^ods and men; in the latter designation he 
resembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasciviousness of his conduct, having betray¬ 
ed a criminal passion towards his own daughter. Brumha's image is never 
worshipped, nor even made; but the Chiindee describes it as that of a red man 
with four faces.He is red, as a mark of his being full of the riija goonu ; he 
has four faces, to remind the worshipper that the vedas proceeded from his four 
mouths. In one hand he has a string of beads, to shew that his power as 
creator* was derived from bis devotion. The pan of water in his left hand 
points out, that all things sprang from water. It has ex(^tecl much surprise, 
that this deity, sopre-emiuent, should be entirely destitute of a temple and of 

o Hindoo women, and the lower orders, regard Phnchantfntf, DKkshinifrayif; 
Mtfntfsa, Sheettfla, Shtfsht’hee, as malignant demons, and worship them through fear, 
still praying to them for protection. The superior deities, though arrayed with attri¬ 
butes of terror, are considered as using their power only in favour of the worshipper. 

p Brhmha had five heads, but Shivtt deprived him of one, as a punishment for 
his lust, 

IS 
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worshippers, Mr. Paterson supposes, that, in some remote age, the worshippers 
of Siiivh carried on a contest with the followers of Bramha, and wholly sup¬ 
pressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a wide field of enquiry ; 
but this gentleman does not adduce any historical evidence of the fact. The 
story of Shivu’s cutting off one of the heads of Briimha, and the existence of 
violent contentions betwixt different sects of Hindoos at the present day, can 
scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the conjecture appears not alto¬ 
gether improbable. These contentions for superiority are annually renewed at 
Huree-dwarn, Uyodhya, &c. betwixt the Voiehiiuvus (Eamaths) and the fol¬ 
lowers of Shivu, in which quaiTels many perish. 

2. Vishnoo, This is the image of a black man, with four arms, sitting on 
Guroorii, a creature half-bird, half-man, and holding in his hands the sacred 
shell, the chiikru, the lotus, and a club. His colour (black) is that of the de¬ 
stroyer, which is intended to show, that Shivu and he are one; he has four 
hands, as the representative of the male and female powers ; the shell (blown 
on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is a friendly deity ; the chukru is to 
teach that he is wise to protect; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the 
nature of final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the muddy soil, 
and after rising by degrees from immersion in the waters, expands itself above 
the suiface to the admiration of all, so man is emancipated from the chains of 
human birth; the club shews that he chastises the wicked. Gurooru is a por¬ 
tion of Shivu; his body represents the vedii. Vishnoo is distinguished as 
being tbe source of most of the Hindoo incarnations; in which forms he com¬ 
mands the worship of the greatest division of the Hindoo population. I know 
of no temples nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the Freservef\ 
but the actions ascribed to him under this character are referred to other forms 
and names. The shalgramn, a stone, is a form of Vishnoo. During four 
months of the year, all the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the 
agreement of this fact with what is said of Horus, Mr. Paterson gathers a 
resemblance betwixt Vishnoo and Horus, and supposes that the Hindoos 
derived their system from the Egyptian : he conjectures, also, that the fable of 
Vishnoo’s lying down to sleep, turning to one side, and rising, refer to ihe 
increase, the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, the 
Indian Nile. The state of tlie river in these four months agrees with this sup¬ 
position, though the bramhuns I consulted were not aware that this ceremony 
had any connection with the Ganges. Vishnoo is sometimes called the 
household god. 

3. Shivu is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding on a bull. 
In one hand he holds an axe, as the destroyer of the wicked; in another a deer, 

q Raja-RamK, a learned Shikb, employed as a translator in the Serampore print¬ 
ing-office, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 persons, and, about 
twenty years ago, 4 or 5,000 perished in these contests at Hifree-dwarit. Anotlier 
proof, added to that respecting the Bouddhtfa^ that the Hindoo is not free from the 
fiercest spirit of persecution, 
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alluding to a sacsrifice, when the deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took 
refuge with Shivh; with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the last forbidding fear. Pour of his faces are designed to point out the sixty- 
four tuntrus, and the other a different tuntrh. The bull is a form of Vishnoo, 
as the personification of religion ; its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, 
compassion, and truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
Vulcan and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt Shivu as their 
guardian deity, are called soivyus. Except those of the lingu and Pilnchannnil, 
veiy few temples exist in honour of any other form of Shivu : and none of his 
form riding on a bull. Before the lingh, Shivu is however daily worshipped 
under eight separate names, answering to the sun, moon, wind, fire, water, 
earth, air, and an officiating priest at a sacrifice. Mr. Paterson thinks, 
that there were once fierce contentions amongst the four principal sects, and 
that as the Soivyus first prevailed against the worshippers of Brumha, so, in 
its turn, this sect was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo and of the female 
deities. The filthy appearance of Shivu as a mendicant covered with ashes, and 
his quarrels with Doorga, his wife, have given rise to several ludicrous stories 
found in the pooranns. This marriage excited the same surprise as that 
betwixt Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable event, unless it was 
intended to illustrate the gross idea of the Tuntrii writers respecting the origin 
of the universe Shivu has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger's skin like 
Bacchus, and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated mendicant, 
accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore a deer's skin ; and Shivii is represent¬ 
ed as holding a deer in his hand. The worship of the lingu, also, strongly 
resembles the worship of the Phallus in honour of Bacchus. The sunyasee 
festival in honour of Shivu (see p. 13-16) appears to resemble much th© 
orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the devotees," who are said 
to have run up and down the streets with their hair disheveled, and with 
lighted torches in their hands. In the months Voishakhu and Kartiku, the 
lingu is worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this abomina¬ 
tion throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain one's indignation at the 
shocking violation of every thing decent in this image; nor can it be ground of 
wonder, that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among all the millions of Hindoos, when their very temples are polluted with 
filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the mind with licentious 
ideas. ■ Another form of Shiva is that of Kalu-BhoiruvUy in which form he 

* A most singular coincidence appears to exist here betwixt the Hindoo and the 
Roman ceremonies.—These snnyasees, though taken from the lowest order, wear the 
poita as hramhfins during this festival. Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities, book 
V. p. 305, says, respectmg the shows after a funeral, ‘Though the exhibitors of these 
shows were private persons, yet during the time of the celebration, they were con^ 
sidered as of the highest rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Prsetexta.' 

■ I am credibly informed, that a Hindoo, once on a visit at a temple near Seram- 
pore, asked the officiating bramhhn to give him a proof that the idol was able to con^ 
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cut off Bramlia’s bead, which is seen in one of his hands. A sect of mendi¬ 
cants, called yogiibhogii-vadees, who wear a large stone inserted through an 
incision in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are sometimes seen, 
with a prostitute in one hand, a pan of hot coals in the other, with each of 
whieh (the representatives of pleasure and pain) they profess to be equally 
pleased. Another form of this god is that of Miiha-Kalii, in which he 
appears as the destroyer. ' Milha-kalu, as represented in the caverns of 
Elephanta,’ says Mr. Paterson, 'has eight arms; in one hand he holds a 
human figure; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe; in a third, a basin of 
blood ; and with a fourth he rings over it the sacrificial bell: two other arms 
are broken off, but with the two remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, 
which extinguishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis¬ 
tinguished ruin. In the hieroglyphic of the M^^ha Pruluyh, (or grand consum¬ 
mation of all things,) Shivu is represented as trodden under foot by Muha 
Kalee,‘ or Eternity. He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and 
necklaces, to show that his dominion and powers are no more; and is blowing 
the tremendous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created things.’ 

4. Indrii. This is the king of heaven, and the infamous violator of the 
wife of his religious guide: he is paintedi as a yellow man, sitting on an 
elephant, with a thunder-bolt in one hand, and a club in the other; and, 
like Argus, is full of eyes. All the attributes of his image are only the 
signs of his office as a king. He has one annual festival, and is very 
famous in the pooranus for the number of wars and intrigues in which 
he has been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of seventy- 
one yoogus of the gods. Jupiter was called the king of heaven, and the 
Eulminator: Indru’s names, Divhs-phtee and Vnjree, are significant of 
similar offices. 

5. Tiimit, the Indian Pluto, is a dark-green man, clothed in red, with 
inflamed eyes; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his head, and holds in his 
right hand a club with which he drives out the soul from the body, and 
punishes the wicked. This is his form of terror, as king of the souls of the 
dead; but he is also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to 
assume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the meritorious. Beside his 
annual‘festival, he is worshipped on other occasions ; and receives the homage 
of the Hindoos in their daily ablutions. There are several remarkable coinci¬ 
dences between Thmii and Pluto, as will he seen by comparing the fables res¬ 
pecting the latter and those in page 48 of this work : the images of 

verse with him. The bramhSn entered the temple, shutting the door after him, and 
the visitor, astonished at immediately hearing voices, interrogated the priest respect¬ 
ing it, who solemnly affirmed from within, that it was Jifghnnat’hif who was speaking; 
—but the visitor, determined to ascertain so interesting a fact, forced open the temple 
door, and—whom should he see, inquisitive reader, but the mistress of the officiating 
bramhhn ? 

^ This is the famous image worshipped at Kalec-Ohatif, ueai' Calcutta, 
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both ‘ Grin honnbly a ghastly smile.’ Pluto had a rod in his hand; 
Yumii is called Danda-dhuiii, because he holds in his hand the rod of 
punisliment. Yumh is the shraddhu devil, or the regent of funeral rites; and 
the institution of funeral obsequies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going 
to I'hmn’s judgment-hall, cross Voituriinee, the Indian styx;" tlie waters of 
which, like those of Phlegethon, the fourth river of hell which the dead were 
obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. Yumu has several assistants, 
like Minos, who keep a register of human actions. There is something in the 
story inserted in page 51, which seems to coincide with Pluto’s being 
obliged to steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other goddess, 
his visage being so horrible and his habitation so gloomy. The Hindoos con¬ 
sider hell as situated at the southern extremity of the earth; the Greeks and 
Eomans thought it was a large subterraneous spot in the earth. 

6. Git/ieshii. A fat short red man, with four arms and an elephant’s 
head, sitting on a rat. His corpulency is a type of Brumlia, as the aggregate of 
all things. In one hand he holds a bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and 
also points out that this god banishes fear; in another he holds a serpent- 
weapon, to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked ; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which points out that 
he guides the mind; and with the other he forbids fear. His elephant’s head 
is a sign of the mystical sound Om, and the trunk is the type of the instrument 
with which clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice.' The author of 
the Koodi-u-yamulu, from whom this is extracted, assigns no reason for 
Guneshn’s riding on a rat. Though he has been compared to Janus, I find but 
two instances of coincidence betwixt them : every act of worship (pooja) is 
preceded by an invocation to Guneshii and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their merchandize, to 
insure prosperity. Guneshu has been complimented as the god of wisdom . 
but the Hindoo deity presiding over knowledge, or wisdom, is Siiruswutee, a 
goddess. Guneshu receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is con¬ 
sidered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, though 
thei’e are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. Those who adopt 
him as tbeir guardian deity, are called Ganuputyhs, 

7. Kartiheyu is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to the gods. 
He has in some images one, and in others six faces; is of a yellow colour; and 
rides on the peacock, an incarnation of Indrii. In one hand he holds a bow, 
and in the other an arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength. 

8. ^oryTi^ (the sun.) I do not find the least resemblance betwixt this 
Hindoo deity and Sol, either in their images or history. The Hindoos, in 

^ This river encircled the infernal regions nine times: Voitifrtfnee encircles this 
hall six times, 

» ‘ In the Roman sacrifices, the priefet always mentioned first the name of Janus.’ 
Kennett, p. 85. 
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a most indelicate fable respecting this god, have described the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. Ytimu, the regent of death, is his son ; and Chaya, a shadow, the 
name of one of his wives-^ The image of Sooryci is that of a dark-red man, 
from whose body issue a thousand streams of light: he has three eyes, and four 
arms ; in each of two of his hands he holds a water-lily, with another he is 
bestowing a blessing, and with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotus, 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show that his glory 
is like flame ; his three eyes represent the day, evening, and night; and his 
four arms indicate, that in him are united prhkritee and poorooshu, or matter 
and spirit. One lotus explains the nature of emancipation, (see VisJinoo;) and 
the other, upon which the rays of Sooryu are reflected, is a type of sound, 
which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal. The red lotus repre¬ 
sents the earth; his chariot, the measures of time; and the seven horses, the 
seven poetical measures of the vedus. The image of this god is never made, 
but the sun itself is worshipped daily ; the shalgramii is also his constant 
representative in the bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god are 
called Sourus, 

9. Ugnee, the regent of fire, is represented as a corpulent man, riding on 
a goat, with copper-coloured eye-brows, beard, hair, aud eyes ; his belly is the 
colour of the dawn ; he holds a spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in 
his left; from his body issue a thousand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the desires of his 
worshippers; the colour of his eye-brows, &c. represents the flame of the 
burnt-ofl^ering when it ascends of a copper-colour, at which time he who desires 
secular blessings offers his clarified butter; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours his offering on the fire when its colonr is like that of the dawn. The 
goat; teaches, that Ugnee devours all things; his spear, that he is almighty ; 
and his bead-roll, that he is propitious. The rays of glory are to encourage 
the worshipper to expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this 
god. Ugnee has neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but has a 
service in the daily ceremonies of the bramhiins; and one class of his wor¬ 
shippers, called sagniku bramhuns preserve a perpetual fire like the vestal 
virgins.* He presides over sacrifices, and is called the mouth of the gods. 

10. Fitoiinii, the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods, is 
represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, holding in his right hand the 
hook used by the driver of an elephant. He is painted white, to shew that he 

y The pooranfis contain a fable respecting Sooryii and his wife, which almost 
literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptuue and Ceres, when the latter turned 
herself into a mare. 

z There seems to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling these 
virgins; but many Hindoo women, at the total wane of the moon, to fulfil a vow, 
watch for twenty-four hours over a lamp made with clarified butter, aud prevent its 
being extinguished till the time for the appearance of the new moon. 
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preserves life. The deer represents the swiftness of his flight; the elephant 
driver’s hook explains his power over the body. He is worshipped daily, but 
has neither separate festival, image, nor temple. I can find little or no resem¬ 
blance betwixt this god and Mercury. 

11. Vuroonit^ the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on a sea 
animal, haying a serpent-weapon in his right hand. He is painted white, to 
shew that he satisfies the living; and he wields a terrific weapon, to point out; 
that he is approached with fear by the worshipper. His name is repeated in 
the daily worship of the bramhuns, bnt he has neither public festival nor temple. 

12. SiimoodrUi the sea, is worshipped by tbe Hindoos when they visit 
the sea, as well as at the different festivals, and on the sixth day after the birth 
of a child. 

13. Frifliwee^ the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hindoos. She is a 
form of Bhuguvutee, and may be called the Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have 
divided tbe earth into ten parts, and assigned a deity to each. These are, 
Indrix, Ugnee, Ynmu, Noiritu, Vuroonu, Yayoo, Kooverii, Eeshu, Bmmha, and 
Uniiintn. 

14. The heavenly bodies. It is a remarkable fact> that almost all heathen 
nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly bodies. Perhaps the evi¬ 
dent influence which the sun and moon have over tbe seasons and the vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom, might, in the primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of 
worship : after the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of the vedus, it is 
very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, and other planets is there incul¬ 
cated : many of the forms of praise and petition in those books, are addressed 
to the heavenly bodies ; and to this day the worship of all the planets in one 
service, and of different planets on separate occasions, has place among the 
Hindoos. 

Buveey^ the sun. See the article Sooryu. the moon. We do 

not perceive the least agreement betwdxt this god and Diana. The Hindoo 
feasts are regulated by the revolutions of the moon, but Somii is not greatly 
honoured in the Hindoo mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is 
also MungtdUy^ or Mars. Booddhii^^ or Mercury^ is a fortunate planet; and 
so is YrihUspittee^^ or Jupiter, who is the preceptor of the gods. ShoohrU, ^ 
or Venus, preceptor to the giants, is also a fortunate planet. This god is 
represented as blind of one eye. Shiinee,^ or Saturn, the son of Sooryh, an 
evil planet. Bahoo and Ketoo, the ascending and descending nodes, Tbe 

^ Prom this god the first day of the week is named RSvee-vartf, as Sunday 
derives its name from the Sun : day and varif are synonymous. 

^ Hence Somif-varif, Monday. ® Mifngfllif-vartt, Tuesday. 

* Booddh-varif, Wednesday. ® Vrihifspiftee-varh, Thursday, 

Shookrd-varb, Friday. , s Shtfnee-varK, Saturday. 
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planets are not honoured with temples, images, or festivals in Bengal. When 
hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influence, is excited in the 
miad of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven to worship them. 

15. Boorga, The image of this goddess and that of Minerva, in one or two 
instances, exhibit a pretty strong resemblance: both are described as fond of 
arms; and it is remarkable, that Doorga derives her name from the giant 
Poorgh, whom she slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the giant Pal¬ 
las, whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerva also as a goddess difficult of 
access, which is one signification of the name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, 
‘ As the mountain-born goddess, or Parvlitee, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno: her majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes 
are the same; and we find her both on Mount Koilasu, and at the banquets of 
the deities, uniformly the companion of her husband. One circumstance in the 
parallel is extremely singular : she is usually attended by her son Kartikeyu, who 
rides on a peacock; and in some drawings, his own robe seems to be spangled 
with eyes : to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, 
without a rider, stands near her image.’ The image of Doorga is that of a 
yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a lion. The weapons she wields, the 
trident, the scimitar, the discus, the arrow, the spear, the club, the bow, the 
serpent-weapon, the hook for guiding an elephant, and the axe, are to point 
out, that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the ten points. She 
has one foot on Mitheshu, a giant, to shew that she subdues the enemies of her 
worshippers; and she sits on a lion, a form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success 
to her worshippers, and as exciting fear in their enemies. The quarrels of this 
goddess with Shivu, her husband, strongly remind us of those betwixt Jupiter 
and Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. The festivals iu honour of 
Doorga and of Krishna draw the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neglected. Before the 
temples of this goddess, thousands of victims are annually slaughtered, and 
offered to her image. She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies have been institut¬ 
ed. Doorga, as has been already observed, is also the representative of matter in 
the creation of the universe, and in this character she is called Prakritee.^ Her 
wars with the giants also add to her fame, and make her extremely popular 
among the Hindoos; she is adopted by many, who take the name of sJiahtiU^ as 
their guardian deity. In Bengal, the greater number of brambuns are sbakttts : 
in the western and southern provinces this sect tis less numerous. 

16. Kalee, the Indian Diana Taurica, Though this is another form of 
Doorga, her fame is so great, that it seems necessary to devote a few lines 
exclusive to her. The dark image of this goddess is a truly horrid figure : her 
hair is disheveled; her tongue hangs out; she holds in one hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant’s scull, with another she forbids fear, and with the last is 

^ Literally, the chief, or nature, i Shakttf, means energy; 
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bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which time is designated, and 
she stands upon her husband, the destroyer, to keep him in subjection till 
the time of the universal conflagration, when, witli the eye in the centre of 
his forehead, he will burn the universe. Her four arms represent the four 
vedds ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the vedii which relate 
to the destruction of enemies and the government of the world, and the other 
two allude to those parts of tlie vedn which belong to devotion. Her dishevel¬ 
ed hair represents the clouds^ and intimates too that time has neither beginning 
nor end. Her tongue is the representative of lightning. She exhibits alto¬ 
gether the appearance of a drunken frantic fury. Yet this is the goddess 
whom thousands adore, on whose altars thousands of victims annually bleed, 
and whose temple at Kalee-ghatd, near Calcutta, is the resort of Hindoos from 
all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently receives presents from 
persons of the highest rank, and not unfrequently from persons called Cliris- 
tiaiis. There are two things respecting Kalee which remind us of Laverna . 
she is the , protectr^^ss of thieves, and her image at Kaleo-ghatu is a head 
without a body. Another form of this goddess, under the name of Siddhesh- 
waree, is to be seen in clay temples all over Bengal. Human victims, it is 
said, have often been immolated on the altars of Kalee and Siddheshwaree. 

17. the goddi-jss of fortune, is the wife of Vishnoo ; she is 
stiid to have been produced at the churning of the sea, as Venus was said to 
be born of the froih of the sea. At her birth, all the gods were enamoured of 
her. She is painted yellow, with a water-lily in her right haud^ (in which 
form she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women;) but no bloody sacri¬ 
fices are offered to her. The Hindoos avoid all payments of nioney on the 
Thursday, (Lhkshmee-varu,) from the fear of oft’ending this goddess. 

18. Suri^stciUee, the goddess of learning, another wife of Vishnoo. She 
is painted white, and stands on the water lily. In some images she is seen 
holding a lute ; and in others as possessed of three eyes, with a fan in one 
hand and a book in tbc other. Her colour is to point out, that she is the 
source of wisdom ; the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the author of 
melody; her three eyes represent the three vedns; the book and pen obviously 
belong to her character as tlie goddess of learning. I find no goddess in the 
Eoman or Grecian pantheon who resembles her. Slie has an annual festival, 
when clay images are set up, and woishipped all over Bengal. Some of her 
worshippers, on the last day of the festival, dance naked before the procession 
of the image through the streets. Even prostitutes, at this festival, make an 
image of this goddess, and set it up near their houses, to draw the spectators 
to their brothels. On this day students, merchants, and others, refuse to 
touch a pen ; for the Hindoos a^be their ability to read, write, and even to 
speak, to the favour of Shrhawhtee. 

19. SKehiulii^ the goddess who cools the body when afflicted with the 

small-pox, receives manv honours from the lower orders of Hindoos, among 

D 
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whom the ravages of the sraall-pox are often dreadful. This goddess is also 
worshipped to procure the removal of cutaneous diseases. 

20. the queen of the snakes, or she who protects men from 
their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three annual festivals held in 
honour of this goddess. 

21. SashfhVe,i\\t goddess of fecundity. She is honoured with six 
annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her image is that of a yellow 
woman, sitting on a cat, and nursing a child; though, in general, a rough 
stone, painted on the top, and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 

These may be considered as the celestial deities woi'shipped by tlie 
Hindoos. T\\e terrestrial goddesses are, Seeta, the wife ofEamh;^ Eadhfi, 
the mistress of Krishna; Kookminee and Shtyh-hhama, the wives of Krishnli; 
and Sooblmdra, the sister of Jngunnat’hu.^ The terrestrial gods are the 
following :— 

1. KrisJinu resembles Appollo in his licentious intrigues; in his being a 
herdsman,” and an archer ; in his destroying a dreadful serpent; in his love of 
music ; and in the celebrity to which he attained. Krishnu’s image is that of a 
black man, with a flute in his hand. His colour points out, that he Alls the 
mind with sensual desires, and the flute designates him as the author of 
musical sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, and in the other a shield of 
arrows. The history of Krislinil is chiefly found in the Shree-Eliaguvutii; the 
outline of which will be seen in p. 119, &c. Several festivals in 
honour of this god are held annually, at which times the greatest licentiousness 
prevails among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hindoo population in 
Bengal are devoted to Krishnii.*^ His intrigues with the milk maids, and 
especially with Radha, his favourite mistress, are familiar to every Hindoo, 
being incorporated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha beinc^ 
placed by that of Krishna in many of the temples. Under several other 
names Krishna is worshipped, to which forms separate temples have been 
erected ; among the rest to Gopalu, the herdsman; to Valu-gopala, the 

^ This gocldes.s, it is said, was dug out of the ground by kiug J/fnitkh, when he 
was ploughing his field. A boy who was ploughed up out of the ground amonff the 
Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, whose business it was to divine 
from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 

^ It does not appear that Jifgifnnat'htf was ever married. 

“ IhepooranSs contain a story of this god much resembling that of Mercury’s 
steaUng a cow from Apollo. In the Hindoo fable, Brffmha is the thief. 

y Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of the place where the 
crowd are celebrating the praises of KrishnK ; and others are said to faint with iov 
on these occasions. In memory of Krishnff’s lewd conduct with the milk-maids in 
the forest of VnndavKnK, persons of property somcli.iios spend a day in the fields and 
entertain their friends. ' 
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infiint Gopalu, to Gopee-nat’hu, the lord of the milk-maids. Krislin'ii is one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishiioo. The Rev. Mr. Maurice calls him ‘ the 
amiable Krishnii !* 

2. Jugioinafhii, another deified hero, complimented with the title of 
lord ot the world, a form of Vishnoo. lie is honoured with several annual 
festivals, but the car festival is the most popular. Imitations of his ponderous 
car abound in many of the large towns ia Bengal® = that in Orissa, connected 
with the ancient temple erected in honour of this god, has crushed to death 
hundreds of victims, perhaps thousands, and immolates a number every year. 
This god receives the homage of pilgrims from aU parts of India, for whose 
accommodation roads have been cut, and lodging-houses erected. Such, 
however, is the great mortality among the pilgrims, that a Hindoo of property 
always makes his will before he sets out on this journey, and takes a most 
affecting farewell of his disconsolate relations. Southey’s description,^ * in 
' his Curse of Kehama/ though not literally correct, conveys to the mind 
much of the horror which a Christian spectator of the procession of the car 
cannot but feel. Mr. Paterson finds in the images of this god, and his brother 
and sister, which are worshipped together, an hieroglyphic of the mystical 
word Om. 


" Krishuh-vttsoo gave to the temple of Jhgttnnat’hiS, near Serampore, an immense 
car, which could not costless than four or five thousand rupees. He also added an 
allowance of six rupees a day for the expenses of the worship of this idol. GourW- 
mKliklS, a goldsmith of Calcutta, who gave the interest of his mother s weight in gold 
to different temides, added six rupees more to the daily offerings at this temple ; but 
these two benefactors, perceiving that the bramhiins of the temple, instead of expend¬ 
ing these sums in offerings to the god, and in alms to strangers, applied the greater 
part to their private use, reduced the six rupees to one rupee four annas a day. To 
extort more money from the donors, the bramhiins of this temple, at two succeeding . 
festivals, prevented tke car from proceeding to an adjoining temple in which the donors 
were interested, preten<ling that the god was angry with them for their parsimony 
and would not go. 

p ‘ A thousand pilgrims strain, 

Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, and might and main, 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 

Prime fall the frantic votaries in its road, 

And, calling on the god, 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way;, 

On JdgiSnnat’h they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 

Through blood and honss it ploughs its dreadful path ; 

Groans rise imheard; the dying cry, 

And death and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, 

"Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along,’ 
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3. Hamii, a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ramayunh, comes in for 
a considerable share of the wretched devotion of the Hindoos, especially in the 
western provinces. His history, found in Valmeekee’s epic poem, is partly 
before the public. He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation ; has an 
annual festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to him, his 
brother, and his fiiend Hhnoomanii; in which temples be appears as a green 
man, with a bow and arrows in his hands, sitting on a throne, having Seeta on 
his left: bis brother Luksbmunn liolds a white umbrella over his head, and 
Hilnoomanii stands before him as his servant with joined hands. He is consi¬ 
dered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Rarnu was deified on account of 
a successful attack on Ceylon, when he was kinir of Mut’hoova. 

4. ChoHiinyu, i. e. the wise, a form of Krishna; the god of a sect of 
voiragees, whose leader was a religious mendicant. His most famous temple 
ill Bengal is at Ugrn^dweepu, where an annual festival is held, and to which 
crowds resort from all parts of Bengal. The bramhans despise ihis sect. 

5. Vishwii kurmu, the son of Bi amha, as architect of the gods, may be re¬ 
garded as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is worshipped at an annual festival, the 
implements of each artificer being the representative of the god. He employs 
no Cyclops with one eye, but has a worknmn named Ma\a, a giant, who is 
capable of exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

6. KamMevu, the Indian Cupid. This god is also said to be the sun of 
Brnmha : he is painted as a beautiful youth, carrying a bow and arrow of 
fioweis. He itas an annual festival, hut his image is not made ; nor does this 
festival command ranch celebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
and bride-groom anxious for offspring. 

7. Siityu Narayunu. I have not discovered the origin of this idol: ihe 
name implies that he is the true Yishnoo. He is worshipped frequently in the 
houses of the rich, from the desire of insuring prosperity. 

8. Funchaiiuftu, a form of Shivu, worshipped by the lower orders, who 
consider him as the destjoycr of children. The image used as his representa¬ 
tive is a mis*shapen stone, anointed, painted, and placed under the vntvi and 
other trees. 

9. Lliiirmu-Chakoorii, another form of Shiva, held in much the same esti¬ 
mation as Pnnchannnn. 

10. Kaloo-rayu^ the god of forests, another form of Shivn. He is 
painted as sitting on a tiger, and cariying a bow and arrows: is worshipped 
by the wood-cutters in the forests, to insure protection from wild beasts. 

11. Deified Beings in strange shapes ,— Urdhu-nareeshwiiru, This com¬ 
pound deity is Shivii and Doorga united in one body. The fable respecting 
this singular transformation will be found in p. 147. Religious worship 
is paid to this \^o\.— Krishiu-Karee. In this image of Krishnii and Kalee 
united in one body, vice itself is personified and worshipped. See p. 
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148 Huree-Huru, Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Sliivii. The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to stories in the pooranas ; 
but the original idea, meant to he conveyed by two of them, iio doubt, was, 
that the Great Spirit and matter are one. 

12. The worship of Human Beings, The Hindoos worship their spiritual 
guides; also bramliiins, and their wives and daughters: and, among the 
vamacharees, women of the lowest caste, and even prostitutes, are worshipped 
with rites too abominable to be recorded. See p, 152. 

13. The worship of Beasts, The coio, as a form of Bhdguvatee, is an 
object of worship, and receives the homage of the Hindoos at an annual festi¬ 
val (see p. 154.) Hi'inoomanUy the monkey^ has also been placed 
among the gods, as a form of Sliivii. Temples to this god are to be seen, and 
in some places his image is worshipped, daily ; he is even chosen by many as 
their guardian deity. H'dnoomanii bears’ some resemblance to Pan, and like 
him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The dog, the jackal^ and a num¬ 
ber of other animals, have also places among the Hindoo deities, though they 
are not greatly honoured. 

14. Worship of Birds, Gnroord, the carrier of Vishnoo, half a bird and 
half a man, has received deification, as well as his brother Uroonu, the chario¬ 
teer of Vishnoo. Jdtayoo, another bird, the fnend of Eama, receives divine 
lionours; as do the eagle of Coromandel, (said to be an incarnation of Doorga,) 
the wag-tail, the peacock, the goose, and the owl; but the honours they receive 
are not of the Idghest kind. 

15. Worship of Trees, The Hindoos do not seem ever to have conse¬ 
crated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred, Toolusee, a female raised 
to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by Lnkshmee, his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and 
turned into the tree of this name; which the Hindoos preserve with great rare 
near their houses, erect pillars to its honour,*’ esteem its leaves and wood sacred, 
and with the latter make the beads with which they repeat the names of their 
guardian deities. Several other trees receive almost an equal homage: 
(see p. 162.) It is considered as a great sin among the Hindoos for any mem¬ 
ber of a family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, and the misfortunes 
of many a family have been ascribed to such ati act of indiscretion. 

The very dung of the cow is eaten as an atonemeut for sin, and, with its urine, is 
used in worship. A Hindoo does not carry any thing out of his house in the morning, 
till he has rubbed his door-way with cow-dung. Notwithstanding this reverence, the 
bullocks emiiloyed ,in carrying burdens and at the plough, are used more cruelly by the 
Hindoos than any other animals. * The Athenians and almost all other nations 
thought it a very great crime to kill the ox, insomuch that the offender was thought 
to deserve death.’ Bottefr's Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. p. 217» 

' The heads of these pillars, which commonly open like a cup, are filled with 
earth, and the plant is placed in them, ‘The Romans and Grecians,’says Potter 
* consecrated certain trees to their gods.’ 
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16. Ricer worship. The Hindoos not only revci-ence their rivers, 
but actually worship them, dividing them into male and female deities. But 
Ghnga, (the Ganges,) both in their poems, tlieir pooranhs, and in the supersti¬ 
tious eustoms of the natives, appears to rank highest among the river deities. 
She is declared to have descended from Vishnoo’s heaven, the anniversary of 
which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The most extravagant things 
are related in the pooranus respecting the purifying nature of these waters ; and 
several works have been written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges.* 
Its waters are carried to immense distances; every thing they touch becomes 
purified; crowds of Hindoos perform their worship on the banks of the river 
daily, after purifying themselves in its stream; the sick are laid on its banks, 
expecting recovery from the mere sight of this goddess; and it is reckoned 
a great calamity not to die within view of Giinga. Many other rivers receive 
the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in page 171. 

17 . Worship of Fish, Even the finny tribes are honoured by the Hin¬ 
doos, though the worship paid to them is of an inferior nature, 

18. The worship of Books is very common among this people. The lower 
orders have such a profound respect for a book, that they think every thing iu 
such a form must be divine. On several occasions a book is converted into an 
image, and worshipped with all the forms used before the most popular idol. 

19. Worship of Stones, The shalagramil, as a form of Vishnoo, is more 
frequently worshipped than any other idol in India/ not excepting the lingir 
itself; which perhaps ought to be placed next, and which is also a stone. The 
representatives of Punchanhnu and other gods are shapeless stones. Many 
images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and worshipped. 

20. A log of wood. The pedal with which rice is cleansed from the husk 
has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. See p. 176, 

Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the deplorable 
state into which the mind continues to sink, after it has once renounced the 
doctrine of the unity of God. Divine Worship is confessedly the highest act 
of reverence and homage of which man is capable. How shocking then, how 

* The Gianga-vakya-vulce, &c. 

t ‘ The shalifgraions are black stones, found in a i;)art of the G^lRt^^kee river, 
within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and are commonly perforated in 
one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindoos believe, by Vishnoo iu the .shape of 
a reptile. According to the number of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, the 
stone is supposed to contain Vishnoo in various characters. For example, such a 
stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perforation, and vs ith 
niark.s resembling a cow’s foot, and a long wreath of flowers, contains Lhkshmee-Nara- 
yifntf. In like manner stones are found in the Nifrmifda, which are considered as 
types of Shivif, and are called Vauit-Lingii. The shalhgramii is found, upon trial, not 
to be calcareous : it strikes fire with steel, and scarcely at all effervesces with acids.’ 
Asiatic Besearches, vol vii. p. 240. 
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afliieting to a pliilantliropie mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, or a 
log of wood ! Plow greatly is the horror increased, when this prostration of 
intelleet respects ranny millions ! 

I have repeatedly eonversed with learned Hindoos-on the use of idols in 
worship : the best aecount I have ever reeeived may amount to this.—God is 
evrry where ; this is allowed, but his spirituality perplexes the mind. To eol^ 
leet and fix the ideas on the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen j 
into which image, by the power of. incantations, the deity is imagined to 
drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they call upon the god to come and 
dwell in it. I have urged in reply, that if this were the whole end to be 
answered, any image might but that I saw amongst them many sorts ot' 
idols, fo this the brarnlmu says, * G-od has made himself known in these forms, 
and directed these various images to be made, that men may be fascinated and 
drawn to the love of worship ; that none of these images are intended to exhibit 
the natural perfections ot God, but his actions when incarnate; and tluit imaged 
are only necessary while men continue in a'rude state, and may belaid aside by 
those who ran atiain to devfition by means of rational speculation.’ This is' 
the best apology I have obtained for the worship of idols. Yet, surely, instead 
of elevating the mind, and carrying it to a Being so glorious as God, images- 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, who is * glorious 
ill holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ Images of God are therefore 
highly otFensive, and their makers and worshippers justly expose themselves'to 
the cutting reproof of Isaiah : ‘To whom then will ye liken God? or what 
likeness will ye compare to him ? Behold, the mdioiis are as drop of a 
bucket, and are eoiinteii as the small dust of tlie balance: all nations before 
him are as nothing, and are counted to him less than nothing, and vanity.’ But 
that idols a'-e not necessary, even ro the rude and ignorant, let the' ex[)eiienuc 
of every protest ant country bear witness. Where shall we find piety more 
elevated, or morals more eorreet, even among individual in the lowest orders 
of society, than in our own land ? 

But what 5>hall we say, when many of these idols are monstfoiis personifi¬ 
cations of vice ; and when it is « fact, that not a single virtuous idea is ever 
communicated by any of them? The image of Knlec exhibits a female with 
inflamed eyes, standing on the body of her hubliand, her hair disheveled, 
slavering the blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue hanging from 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a skull in the left hand, 
and a sword in the right. Another image, that of Krishna Kalee; exhibits 
Kfishnn and Badha, his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha’s infide¬ 
lity from her husband. Another image is the lingu ! Another that of a monkey,^ 
an incarnation of ' the great god’ Shivh ; the offspring of the god of the winds 
by a female monkey !* The image of Hoorgais that of a female warrior: and 

" They admit this : a pan of water is indeed often substituted for an idol. 

Pan is said to have been the son of Mercury. 
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one form of tliis goddess is that of a female so athirst for blood, that she is repre¬ 
sented as cutting off her own head and the severed head, with the mouth dis¬ 
tended, is Siren devouring the blood streaming from the trunk. This goddess 
stands upon two otlier deities in an attitude so abominably indecent that it cannot 
be described : the common form of Kalee, standing on her husband Sliiv'd, has 
secret meaning, well known to a Hindoo, but which is so indelicate that even 
they, licentious as they are, dare not make it according to the genuine meaning 
of the fable to wliicli it belongs.^ Some of the formulas used at the festival 
in honour of this goddess, called the Shyama-pooja, relate to things which 
can never become the subject of description ; but perhaps in this concealed 
state they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibited to the open gaze 
of the mob. To this it may be added, tliat amidst all the numerous idols 
worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represenr- any of the Firtues. 
In this respect, the Hindoo mythology sinks far below the European ; for the 
Greeks and Eomans adored Virtue, Trutli, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Ju4ice, Eaitli, Hope and Liberty, and consecrated images and temples to 
tliese deities. Among the Hindoos, the most innocent part of the system, and 
that which existed in the purest, ages, wai the worship of the primary elemeuts, 
tlie adoration of in.mimate inatter ! 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to thousands of 
Christian spectatois, is an immersion into the grossest moral daikness, and a 
universal corruption of manners. The Hindoo is taught, that the image is 
really God, ami the heaviest jndgmcuU are denounced against him, if he dare 
to suspecL that the image is nothing more than the elements of which it is 
composed. The Taiitril-sai u declares, that snch an unbeliever will sink into the 
regions of torment. In the apprehensions of the people in general therefore, 
the idols are real deities; they occupy the place of God, and receive all the 
homage, all the fear, all the service, and all tiie honours which HE so justly 
claims. Tne government of God is subverted, and all the moral effects arising 
from the knowledge of his perfections, and his eluiini upon his rational crea¬ 
tures, are completely lost. 

It is a fact too, that the fesiivals in honour of the gods have tlie most 
pernicious effects on thb minds of the people. During the ceremonies of 
worship before the linage^ the spectators are very few, and these feel no interest 
whatever in the mummery going forward; and were it not for those who come 
to pHy a visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, the temple 
would be as little crowded on festival, as on common days : but as soon as the 
well-known sound of the drum is heard, calling the people to the midnight 
orgies, the dance and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread 
one upon another ; and their joy keeps pace with the number of loose women 
presellt, and the broad obscenity of the songs. Gopalh-Tuikkaliinkarh, a 
pundit employed in the Seiampore printing office, and a veiy respectable man 

y Hindoos of the baser sort may be seen whispering to each other before this 
image, and dilating on that which is too filthy for them to utter in an audible voice. 
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among.the Hindoos, avowed to a friend of mine, that the only attractives on 
these occasions were .the women of ill-fame, and filthy songs and dances; 
that these songs were so abominable,, that a man pf. character, even amongst 
them, was ashamed of being present f that if ever he (Gopalu) remained, he 
concealed himself in a corner of the temple, -tie added, that a song was scarcely 
toleiated which did not contain the most marked allusions to unchiastity; while 
those which were so abominable that no person could repeat them but of the 
temple, received tlie loudest plaudits.* All this is done in the very face of the 
idol; nor does the thought, ‘ Thou God seest me,’ ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open day, and in the most j)ubli<i streets 
of a large town, I have seen men entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession,encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhiins. Yet sights even worse than 
these, and such as can never be described by the pen of a Christian writer, are 
exhibited on the rivers and in the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at 
the Boorga festival,* the most popular and most crowded of all the Hind on 
festivals in Bengal; and whioh closes with libations to the gods so powerful, as 
to produce general intoxication. What must be the state of morals in a coun¬ 
try, when its religious institutions and public shows, at which the whole popu¬ 
lation is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very gulph 
of depravity and ruin ! 

There is another feature in this system of idoI^^try, which increases its per¬ 
nicious effects on the public manners ;—The history of these gods ii a highly 
coloured representation of their wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which 
are held up in the images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festivals. 
At the separate recitations, which are accompanied with something of our 
pantomime, these incredible and most indecent fables are made still' more 
familiar to the people; so familiar indeed, that allusions to them are to be 
perceived in the most common forms of speech. Many works of a pernicious 
tendency in the European languages are not. very hurtful, because they aie too 
scarce and expensive to be read by the poor; l)ut the authors of the Hindoo 
mythology have taken care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods and god¬ 
desses shall be held up to the imitation of the whole community. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes, Shivu is represented as declar¬ 
ing to Lhkshme e, that he wonld part with all the merit of his works for the 
gratification of a criminal passion ; Bromha as burning with lust towards his 
own daughter; Krishna as living with the wife of another, murdering a 

z Sometimes the Hindoos open a subscription to defray the expense of a grand 
act of worship in honour of some idol. If 400 rupees be subscribed on such an 
occasion, I am assured, that 300 will be spent on the songs and dancing-girls. 

* The author has more than once been filled wdth alarm, as this idolatrous 
procession has passed his house, lest his childreti should go to the windows, and see 
the gross obscenity exhibited by the dancers, 

E 
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waslierman and stealing his clothes, and sending bis friend Yoodliist^hirii to the 
regions of torment by causing him to utter a falsehood; Indru and Ghundra 
are seen as the paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides-—But these 
stories are so numerous in the pooraniis, that it seems unnecessary to drag 
aaore of them to light. The thing to be deplored is, that the Hindoo objects 
of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 

Painful as this is, it is not all: there is a numerous and growing sect 
among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other provinces, who, in con¬ 
formity with the rules prescribed in the works called Tuntrn, practise the most 
abominable rites. The proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhiins, and are 
called vamacharees. I have given some account of them in p. 152, and p. 232, 
and should have declined blotting these pages with any further allusion to these 
unutterable abominations, had I not omitted in those accounts an article which 
I had prepared, and which throws much additional light on the practices of a 
sect so singularly corrupt. 

The rules of this sect are to he found more or less in most of the Tuntriis; 
but particularly in the Neelu, Roodra-yamiilu, Yonee, and Uunuda-kulpii. In 
these works the writers have arranged a number of Hindoo sects as follows :— 
V cdachar e e s, V oishnu vachare es, Shoi vach are e s, Dukshinachar e e s, V amachare e s, 
Siddhantacharees, and Koulacharees ; each rising in succession, till the most 
perfect sect is the Koulachara. When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he 
sends for a person who has been already initiated, and who is well acquainted with 
the forms of initiation; and presenting to him garments, ornaments, &c. begs him 
to become his religious guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him 
for three days, and instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect: at the close of 
which period, th« disciple spreads some loose soil on the floor of the house in 
which the ceremonies of initiation are to be performed; and sows a small 
quantity of barley, and two kinds of peas, in this soil, sprinkling water upon 
it. He next proceeds to perform some parts of the ten ceremonies practised 
by the regular Hindoos from the time of birth to that of maiTiage: after which 
he makes a declaration, that he has from that period renounced all the cere¬ 
monies of the old religion, and is delivered from their yoke ; and as a token of 
joy celebrates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhu. All these ceremonies are 
to be performed in the day ; what follows is to be done in darkness : and there¬ 
fore, choosing the darkest part of the night, the seed sown in the house having 
sprung up, the disciple and his spiritual (it would not be too harsh to say 
infernal) guide enter the house, with eight men, (vamacharees,) and eight 
females, (a dancing-girl, a weaver’s daughter, a woman of ill-fame, a waslier- 
woman, a barber’s wife or daughter, abramhiinee, the dauhghter of a land-own¬ 
er, and a milkmaid.) Each of the vamacharees is to place by his side one of 
the females, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each other. 
The teacher now informs his disciple, that from henceforward he is not to 
indulge shame, nor dislike to anything, uor prefer one plan to another, nor 
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regal'd ceremonial cleanness, or uncleanness nor caste ; and that, though he may 
freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind must be fixed on his guardian 
deity : that is, he is neither to be an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend both in 
his character ^ and to make the pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, the 
medium of obtaining absorption into Brhmha ; since women are the represen¬ 
tatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses from going astray. 
A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with spirits, is placed near each man and 
woman ; and in the centre another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh, (of 
which that of the cow makes a part,) rice, fruits, 8cc. and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red flowers are placed i 
the pans also are to be marked with red paint: all these are surrounded with 
eighty pounds of flour formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating 
beverage, called siddhee, is next consecrated; of which each partakes : after 
whicli they chew the paim leaf. Next, before all the things placed in the 
centre of the room, the spiritual guide rehearses the common ceremonies of 
worship, addressing them to any one of the female deities who happens to be 
the guardian deity of this disciple. The vessels from which the company are 
to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated : these vessels may be formed 
of earth, copper, brass, silver, gold, or stone, the cocoanut, or a human skull; 
but the latter is to be preferred^ The spiritual guide then gives as much as a 
wine glass of spirits to each, female, as the representative of the divine 
energy; and the men drink what they leave. At this time the spiritual 
guide declares, that in the sutyu yoogn, the people were directed in their 
religious duties by the vedas, in the tretii by the writings of the learned, 
in the dwapnru by the different pooranus, and, in the kulee yoogn, the, tnntrus 
are the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with this sentiment, 
each one of the company now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The 
disciple next worships each male and female separately, applying to them the 
names of Bhoiruvu and Blioirnvee, titles given to Shivu and Doorga, and 
presents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, ornaments, &c.; after 
which the spiritual guide offers a burnt-sacrifice, with the flesh and other meat¬ 
offerings, pouring on them, as they burn, clarified fibtter: the disciple also 
repeats the same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the disciple by 
sprinkling upon him, with tlie branches which were placed on the pan, spirits 
and water; and after mixing together the whole of the spirits, or spirits 
and water, from all the pans, the spiritual guide, with all the branches, again 
sprinkles the disciple ; to whom he declares that he has now, for the good of 
his soul, instructed him, according to the commandment of the great god 
Shivu, in all the ceremonies belonging to tlie profession of a .vamacharee ; 
urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to , keep his mind on Shivii, and 
that he will be happy after death : at the close, he causes him to drink the 
liquor thus mixed, repeating separate incantations. During his initiation 
he is not to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to wander ; 
but having habituated himself to a small quantity, he may take more, till he 
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falls down in a state of intoxication ; still however so as to rise again after a 
short interval: after which he may continue drinking the nectar, till he falls 
down completely overcome, and remains in this state of joy, thinking upon his 
guardian deity. He is now known as an Uvhdhootu, that is, as one who has 
renounced all secular affairs; and receives a new name, perliafJs Andndd- 
nat'hd, or the joyous. He is to drink spirits with all of the same pioft'ssion ; 
to sleep constantly in a house of ili-fame; and to eat of every thing he pleases, 
and with all castes indiscriminately. The next thing is to offer a burnt- 
sacrifice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests are dismissed with 
presents, and the new disciple spends the night with an infamous female. 
These varaacharees adore the sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. 
They also practise the mo-st debasing rites, using the heads of persons who 
have been guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while naked 
and in the presence of a naked female.—It might seem impossible to trace 
ceremonies gross as these to any principle except that of moral depravity; but 
the authors of this system attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future 
happiness. The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians attribute 
all the vices to the passions, and consider their subjugation, or annihilation, as 
essential to final beatitude; they therefore aim at the accomplishment of this 
object by means of severe bodily austerities. The vamaqharees profess to seek 
the same object, not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, but by 
blunting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. They profess to 
triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding them that their ascetics are safe 
only in forests, and while keeping a perpetual fast; but that they subdue their 
passions in the very presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is the great 
source of impiety and corruption of manners ; and, instead of returning from 
his temple, or from religious services, improved in knowledge, grieved for his 
moral deficiences, and anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of 
morality and religion, his passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to such 
a degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of the temple, or the festival, 
into all the walks of private life. His very religion becomes his greatest bane, 
and where he should have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison 
that infallibly destroys him. 

In conversation with a learned bramlmn, in the year 1813, he acknowledged 
to the author, that, at present, reverence for the gods made no part of the 
attractions to the public festivals. One man celebrates a festival to preservg 
himself from disgrace, another to procure the applause of his countrymen, and 
a thiid for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. This bramhtin instanced cases 
of images being made without any reference to the rules of the shastrii. At 
one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an image, at an expense which he could 
not meet, permitted it to he broken, and its head, arms, and legs to be trodden 
upon in the streets; another, who had been thus disappointed, threw th^ 
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linage into the water—and a third, having made an enormous image, had fas¬ 
tened it to ^ cart, but on the first motion of the vehicle, the head of the idol 
had falleja off, and the rest of the image was permitted to die in the street as a 
dead carcase. I give these instances, to confirm what I have already said, that 
it is not dt'votion that leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a licentious appetite, 
and to afford another proof, that idolatry always tends to sink, but never to 
raise its votaries. In the account of Kalee, (p. 94,) the reader will 

find a fact respecting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sentence 
of death, became Eoman Catholics, in pure revenge upon Kalee; who did not, 
as she was believed to have done in many other cases, protect them in the act 
of robbery. One of the pundits who assisted me in this work begged, if I 
mentioned this fact, that I would assure the English reader, that although this 
goddess assisted pulilic robbers* she always informed them that they must suffer 
hereafter for their crimes, though^she did assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people so mild, so 
benevolent, so benignant as the.Hindoos, ‘wRo (quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at 
the very sight of blood* should have adopted so many bloody ri^es. But are 
these Hindoos indeed so humane?’—these men, and women too, who drag their 
dying relations to the banks of the river at all seasons, day and night, and 
expose them to the heat and. cold in the last agonies of death, without remorse ; 
*^who assist ,men to commit self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks 
in their backs, to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast themselves on naked 
knives, to bury themselves alive,^ throw themselves into rivers,® from pre¬ 
cipices,* and under the cars of their idols ;—who murder their own children, 

^ ‘ Instances are not unfrequent, where persons afflicted with loathsome and 
incurable diseases, have caused themselves to be buried alive.* Atiatic Researches, 
p.257. 

c Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in a letter to the author, dated the 4th of November, 
1814, says, * Two or three days ago I witnessed a scene more shocking than any I ever 
saw in this place:—A poor weaver was brought here, and cast into the water, with a 
pan of water tied round his waist to make him sink; but providentially the river was 
shallow, and ho was taken out, after being in the water a day and a nights Hearing 
of the circumstance, 1 went to see him, and found the poor man only affected with 
rheumatic pains. I had him brought to my house, hut could not prevail on the un¬ 
feeling natives to carry him up till I procured an order from an officer of. the police. 
I hope he will be restored to health in a fortnight, when he will return home, with 
some knowledge of the gospel. What adds to the horror of this narration, is, that the 
perpetrators of this intended murder were the mother and brother of this unfortunate 
Hindoo,* 

d ‘ A very singular practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of 
Berar and Gondwiinh. Suicide is not unfrequsntly vowed by such persons in return 
for boons solicited from idols; and to fulfil his vow, the successful votary throws him¬ 
self from a precipice named Kal«-Bhoirffvif, situated in the mountains between the 
Taptee And Nffrmffda rivers. The annual fair, held near that spot at the beginning of 
spring, usually witUesses eight or ten victims of this superstition,* Asiatic Hesea/rches, 
vol, vii. p. 257. 
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by burying them alive, throwing them to the alligators, or hanging them up 
alive in trees for the ants and crows before their own doors,® or by sacrificing 
them to the Gauges; —wiio bum alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart-broken 
widow, by the hands of her own son, and with the coi-pse of a deceased 
father^ ;—who every year butcher thousands of animals, at the call of 
superstition, covering themselves with their blood, consigning their 
carcases to the dogs, and carrying their heads, in triumph through tlie 
streets ?—Are these the ' benignant Hindoos’ ?—a people who have 
never erected a charity-school, an alms’-house, nor an hospital; who suffer 
their fellow-creatures to perish for want before their very doors, refusing to 
administer to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent their 
being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead; who, when the power of 
the sword was in their hands, impaled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and 
arms of culprits; and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the fol¬ 
lowers of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhh in the Burman empire^ ! 

® I fancy this is done when the child is born with bad omens, or is supposed to be 
afflicted by some evil spirit. 

^ At Benares and near Buxar numerous brick monuments have been erected 
to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt alive with the bodies 
of their'deceased husbands. 

K It is well known, that the Burmans are the followers of Booddhu, whose princi¬ 
pal aim was to excite in mankind a horror of shedding blood, and of destroying animal 
life. The following facts will show how much humanity there is among a people far 
exceeding the Hindoos in their care not to injiu-e whatever contains life. Mr. 
F. Carey thus writes to his friends in Bengal:—‘I will now relate what has taken 
place in this single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed four years- Some of the criminals I saw executed with my own eyes ; the 
rest I saw immediately after execution. One man had melted lead poured down his 
throat, which immediately burst out from the neck, and various parts of the body. 
Four or five persons, after being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had 
first their tongues cut oat, then their mouths slit open from ear to ear, then their ears 
cut off, and finally thsir bellies ripped open. Six people were crucified in the following 
manner : their hands and feet were nailed to a scaffold; their eyes were then extracted 
with a blunt hook ; and in this condition they were left to expire : two died in the 
course of four days ; the rest were liberated, but died of mortification on the sixth or 
seventh day. Four persons were crucified, viz. not nailed, but tied with their hands 
and feet stretched out at full length, in an erect posture, in which they were to remain 
till death; every thing they wished to eat was ordered them, with a view to prolong 
their lives and misery. In cases like this, the legs and feet of the criminals begin to 
swell and mortify at the expiration of three or four days; some are said to live in this 
state for a fortnight, and expire at last from fatigue and mortification. Those which 
I saw were liberated at the end of three or four days. Another man had a large bam¬ 
boo run through his belly, which put an immediate end to his existence. Two persons 
had their bellies ripped up, just sufficient to admit of the protrusion of a small part of 
the intestines ; and after being secured by the hands and feet at full stretch with cords, 
were placed in aii erect posture iipon bamboo rafters, and set adrift in the river, to float 
up and down with the tide for public view. The number of those who have been be- 
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and who very often, in their acts of pillage, murder the plundered, cutting off 
their limbs with the most cold-blooded apathy, turning the house of the 
murdered into a disgusting shambles !—Some of these cruelties, no doubt, 
arise out of the. religion of the Hindoos, and ai-e the poisoned fruits of supersti¬ 
tion, rather than the effects of natural disposition . but this is equally true res¬ 
pecting the virtues which have been so lavishly bestowed on this people. At 
the call of the shastru, the Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller during the 
month Voishakhu ; but he may perish at his door without pity or relief from the 
first of the following month, no reward being attached to such ao act after these 
thirty days have expired. He will make roads, pools of water, and build lodg^ 
ing-houses for pilgrims and travellers ; but he considers himself as making a 
good bargain with the gods in all these transaciioiis. It is a fact, that there is 
not a road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead to holy 
places ; and had there been no future rewards held out for such acts of merit, 
even these would not have existed. Before the ^khlee-yoogu it was lawful to 
sacrifice cows ; but the man who does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as 
that of killing a bramhnn; he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act,^should not destroy 
an insect, for he is taught that God inhabits even a fly : but it is no great 
crime if he should permit even his cow to perish with hunger; and he beats it 
without mercy, though it be an incarnation of Bhnguvutee—it is enough, that 
he does not Really deprive it of life; for the indwelling Briimha feels no stroke 
but that of death. The Hindoo will utter falsehoods that would knock down 
an ox, and will commit perjuries so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with 
hon’or those who visit the courts of justice ; hut he will not violate his shastru 
by swearing on the waters of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most abominable frauds. 
Several instances are given in this work; one will be found in page 75, and 
another respecting an image found under ground by the raja of Nudeeya, in 
p. 125.^ 

Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the Hindoos: the only diffi¬ 
culty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to the image. To do this, 

headed I do not exactly recollect; but they must be somewhere between twenty and 
thirty. One man was sawn to death, by applying the saw to the shoulder bone, and 
sawing right down until the bowels gushed out. One woman was beat to death with a 
large cudgel. —These are most of the punishments I have seen and heard of duriug my 
stay in this place ; but many other instances happened during my absence, which I 
have not related. As for the crimes for which these punishments were inflicted, I shall 
only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some were of a trivial nature, and some of 
the victims were quite innocent.' 

^ Plutarch says, that Romulus, when he instituted the Ludi Consuales, to sur¬ 
prise the Sabine virgins, gave out, that he had discovered the altar of the god Census 
hid under ground; which discovery attracted great multitudes to the sacrifice. 
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the owner of the image frequently goes from village to village, to call tim atten¬ 
tion of the neighbourhood: he also persuades some one to proclaim, that he 
has been warned in a dream to perform vows to this image; or he repeats to 
all he sees^ that such and such cures have been performed by it. In the years 
1807 and 1808, almost all the sick and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of 
Bengal presented their offerings to an image called Taruk-eshwhru, at a place 
bearing this name. The bramhuns owning this image became rich. This ex¬ 
cited the attention of some bramhuns near Nhdeeya, who proclaimed another 
image of Shivn, in their possession, to be ‘the brother of Taruk-eshwurn and 
the people of those parts flocked to this image as others had done to the 
original one. 

The author has devoted a volume (Book I.) of this work to the gods. The 
next article (Book II.) relates to the Hindoo temples, none of which appear to 
be distinguished for the elegance of their architecture: they are not the work 
of a people sunk in barbarism; neither will they bear any comparison with 
the temples of the Greeks or Komans.* They are not constructed so as to hold a 
crowd of worshippers, who are always accommodated in an area opposite the 
temple. The room in which the idol is placed is Considered sufficiently spacious 
if it hold the officiating priest, the utensils for worship, and the offerings. 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture room, nor of a 
Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised to heaven by sacred 
music, nor by tlie voices of a large and devout congregation celebrating the 
praises of the Deity in the strains of sacred poetry; here no devout feelings 
are awakened by the voice of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths of 
religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an attentive crowd by the elo¬ 
quence of a public speaker: the daily worship at the temple is performed by 
the solitai*y priest with, all the dulness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily 
connected with a service always the same, repeated before' an idol made of a cold 
stone, and in which the priest has no interest whatever; and when the crowd 
do assemble before the temple, it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every 
vestige of moral feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony,^ if the 
building belong to a man of wealth; the expense incurred in presents to 
the bramhuns and others is also very great. The person who employs his 

i We learn from the Ain AkbSree, however, that the entire revenues of Orissa, 
for twelve years, were expended on erecting a temple to the sun, ^Maurice's Indian 
Antiquities. 

It Circumambulating a temple i» an act of merit, raising the person to a place in 
the heaven of the god or goddess whose temple he thus walks round. At Benares the 
devout do it daily. If the circumambulator be a learned man, he repeats the praise of 
the god as he is walking, and bows to the image every time he arrives at the door of 
the temple. The ignorant merely walk round, and make the bow. The right hand is 
always kept towards the object circumambulated. 
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wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estimation of his country¬ 
men : he frequently also endows the temple, as well as raises it; which is 
generally done by grants of land. The annual produce of the land thus be¬ 
stowed, is expended in wages to the officiating priest, in the daily offerings to 
the idol, and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, however, 
do not depend entirely on their endowments : they receive considerable sums 
from occasional offerings, and from what is presented at festivals.^ Some 
temples are supported at an expense so trifling as to astonish a reader not 
acquainted with the forms of idolatry : many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain only the offerings, the value of which does not amount, in many 
instances, to more than twenty shillings a year. Some few temples are however, 
splendidly endowed, and many families receive their maintenance from them. 
Where an idol has become very famous, and the offerings have amounted to a 
large sum, even kings have been anxious to lay hold of such a source of 
revenue. 

The images of the gods may be made of almost all the metals, as well as of 
wood, stone, clay, &c. Most of the permanent images are made of wood or 
stone; those which are destroyed at the close of a festival, are made of clay. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, are not uncommon. Tlse sculpture of 
the stone images resembles that of the Popish images of the 12th c. ntury; 
those cast in brass, &c. exliibit a similar progress of the arts. The consecration 
of an image is accompanied with a number of ceremonies, the most singular of 
which is that of conveying sight and life to the image, for which there are 
appropriate formulas, with prayers, inviting the deity to come and dwell in it. 
After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from 
every offensive approach. The shastms contain directions for making idols, 
and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a description of each 
idol . hut in many instances these forms are disregarded, and the proprietor, 
though compelled to preserve the identity of the image, indulges his own 
fancy. Some images are very diminutive, especially those made of the 
precious metals ; but others, if for temporary use, are very large: a stone 
image of the liiigu is to SC'UI -A Benares, which six men with joined liands can 
hardly grasp. At the festival of Kartikeyu, the god of war, an image is some¬ 
times made thirty cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to carry the arts of 
painting or sculpture to any perfection. 

Any bramhun, properly qualified by rank and knowledge, may officiate in 
a temple, and perform the general work of a priest. There is no order of 
bramhuns to whom the priesthood is confined many bramlmns employ others 

1 In the year 1809, afc the temple of jagunnat’hu, near Serampore, at the car 
featival, about 570 rupees were presented to the idol, in vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, 
garments, and money. About 150 bramhWns, 50 females, and 150 ahoodrhs, were 
entertaink daily ; and, at the close of the festival, the priests of the temple received 
420 rupees. 

I insert a short extract from Bryce’s * Sketch of the State of British India/ in 
order to assure the author, that, as it respects Bengal, it is wholly without foundation. 

F 
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as priests ; a shoodrii must employ a hramhiin, but he has his own choice of 
the individual; he cannot repeat a single formula of the vedna Iiimself without 
being guilty of the highest offence. There are different offices in which priests 
are employf'd ; but any bramhiin, properly qualified, may perform the cere¬ 
monies attached to them all: (see p. 186.) In general, a family, able to bear 
the expense, employs a priest on a regular allowance : some priests are retained 
by many families of the same caste ; such a person is called the joiners’ priest, 
or the weavers’ priest, &c. The bramhiins employed as priests to the shoocirus 
are not in iiigh estimation among their brethren, who never fail to degrade the 
shoodrii in every stage and state of life. The fees of the priest are in general very 
small; on some occasions, at the dedication of a temple, at the ceremonies for 
the dead when performed for a rich man, at the great festivals, &c., the priest 
receives \ery liberal presents. Female priests are almost unknown to the 
Hindoos; one or two instances are recorded in pp. 143, 145. 

The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed daily, morning, 
noon, and evening, at which times food is presented to the idol; the services are 
short, consisting of a few forms of petition and praise ; during the presentation 
of flowers, leaves and (except to Shivn) a few articles of food, the priest is com¬ 
monly the only person present. The doors of the lingh temples are generally 
open all day ; multitudes of these temples are never honoured with worship, 
though they contain an idol: this is accounted for by there being several of these 
temples erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos in general 
how to the image as they pass the temple, whether the doors be open or shut. 
Where the deity is honoured hy bloody sacrifices, a post is erected in front of the 
temple, for the slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be formed in these 
edifices ; but on particular occasions the people are collected before the door, and 
sit or stand uoder an awning. The idols in honour of Vishnoo are laid down to 
sleep in the day, if the image be not too large ;—a poor compliment to a god, that 
lie wants rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples are, 
several dishes to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an 
incense dish, a copper cup to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and 
the gods, another smaller one to pour from, a seat of kooshu grass for the 
priest, a large metal plate used as a bell, and a conch or shell. All these 
articles do not cost more than twenty shillings, unless the owner wish them to 
be costly. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound among this people, 
to whom may truly he applied the remark of Paul to the Athenians, (Acts xvii. 
22 ;) the festivals are noted in the Hindoo almanacs, and are generally held at 
the full or total wane of the moon. In the month of February, they have one 
festival in honour of the goddess of learning, Suruswhtee, which continues 
one day. In March three, in honour of Shivu, Krishnn, and Gunga. In April 

* The laws have always confined a certain proportion of bramhuns to the service 
of the pagodas, to the education of youth, and to study.’ p. 57. ‘ No painp are spared 
in rendering accomplished those females, who, as the fascinating instruments of 
superstition, are employed in the service of their temples.’ p. 54. 
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two ; ono on the anniversary of the birth of Eamii, and the other the horrid 
swinging festival. In June two ; one in the honour of Gunga, and the other 
Jhgiinnat^hu’s car festival; the latter is again revived in July, when the car 
returns to the temple. In August the cow is worshipped, and the birth of 
Krishiul celebrated. In September the memory of deceased ancestors is com¬ 
memorated, and the Doorga festival held. In October one, in honour of tliC 
goddess Evithntec; and in November another, in honour of Kartikevu, the 
god of war. On all these occasions the public offices are closed; but many 
other holidays are kept by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as public 
festivals. 

The reader will find, in p. 193, an account of the daily duties of a 
bramhun ; by which it appears, that if he strictly conform to the rules of his 
religion, he must spend almost his whole time in religious ceremonies. The 
present race of bramhiins curtail these ceremonies, especially those engaged in 
secular affairs, who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the morning, after 
their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas before the lingu, or the atone 
called the shaliigramn, or a pan of water. Many, however, content themselves 
with bathing, and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 

The form of initiation into the service of a person’s guardian deity consists 
in giving him the name of this deity, and exhorting him to repeat it continually. 
The ceremony of initiation is given in p, 199. From this time, the initiated 
becomes entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed under the 
protection of the gods, and receives the benediction of his spiritual guide. The 
Hindoos are careful to conceal the words of initiation, and do not wish to 
declare to strangers what god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 

The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person himself, receives the highest 
reverence from the disciple, and is sometimes worshipped by him as a god. 
Disobedience to this guide is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, 
and his anger is dreaded more than that of the gods. When the disciple ap¬ 
proaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest places his foot on 
his head. To such a state of degradation does the Hindoo superstition reduce 
the people ! These priests are notorious for covetousness and impurity - some 
of them plunder the disciple of their all, and others violate the chastity of their 
wives. They are not distinguished by any particular dress, nor do they per¬ 
form any offices of worship for their disciples. 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, is one of 
the most constant and necessary duties enjoined, upon the Hindoos; the 
bramhiins, after bathing, frequently complete their devotions on the banks of 
the river; others go home, and repeat the requisite forms before the shalhgra- 
mn, or a pan of water. The people are taught that bajthing is a religious cere¬ 
mony, by which they became purified from sin” ! They are never directed to 

“And yet so far are the Hindoos from having any moral feelings, even in their 
acts of purification^ that few men bathe in a retired situation ; the majority choose thos© 
places to which the female bathers resort, and on their account remain in the water 
long beyond the time necessary for their ablutions. Many an infamous assignment is 
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bnthe to promote bodily health. In the act of bathing, they pour out drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors .—To be convinced how entirely the present race 
of Hindoos are influenced by the promises of salvation held out in their sacred 
books on this subject, it is only necessary for a person to attend to what is 
passing around him, viz., to the crowds bathing at the landing-places of the 
Ganges; to the persons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in 
vessels suspended from their shoulders ; to the shraddhus and other religious 
ceremonies perfoim-d on its banks; to the uumber of tem[)les on both sides of 
the river; to so great a part of the Bengal population having erected their 
habitations near the river; to the number of brick landing-places, built as acts 
of holiness, to assist the people in obtaining the favour of Gvinga; to the houses 
erected for the sick by the sides of the river j to the people bringing their sick 
relations, and laying them on bedsteads, or on the ground, by the side of the 
Gauges, waiting to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river; 
to the immense crowds on the banks, waiting for a junction of the planets, at 
which moment they plunge into the stream with the greatest eagerness; to 
the people committing the images of their gods to the sacred stream, at the 
close of their festivals ; and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers 
going to Sagllr island \,Gunga-saguru) every year*'. 

The forms of worship (pcoja^'J before the idol are particularly laid down 
in p. 315. The priest who officiates has the common dress of a bramhun ; it 
must, however, be clean ; he has occasionally one or tw'o bramhuns to assist 
him in presenting the offerings. 

made by looks, &c. while they are thus washing away their sins. A number of bram- 
hifns engage as cooks to opulent families, to facilitate their licentious intrigues : this 
is become so common, that the bramhWns, proverbially known by the name of cooking 
hramhtlns, are treated with the greatest suspicion by those who care for the chastity 
of their wives. Multitudes of hramhuns likewise, are employed as priests to prostitutes, 
and actually perform the offices of religion in houses of ill-fame;—so completely 
absent is the moral principle from the religion of the Hindoos! 

o Till lately, eople used to thro w themselves, or their children, to the alligators 
at this place, under the idea that dying at Gffnga-sagtfrh, in the jaws of an alligator, 
was the happiest of deaths. This is now prevented by a guard of sepoys sent by 
Government. 

p The Ain AkhSree says, the Hindoos ‘ divide pooja into sixteen ceremonies. 
After the devotee has performed his usual and indispensable ablutions, with the 
shndhya and homti, he sists down, looking towards the east or the north, with his legs 
drawn up in front. Then, taking in his hand a little water and rice, he sprinkles the 
idol, and conceives this act to be a proper preface to the commencement of his adora¬ 
tion. Next follows the worship of the idol’s flagon. Then succeeds the worship of 
the conch-shell. Last in order, a ceremony which consists in plastering the hell with 
ashes of sandal-wood. When he has finished, he throws down a little rice, and wishes 
that his god may be manifested. These various duties are aU comprised in the first of 
the sixteen ceeemonies.—In the second, he prepares and places a table of metal, 
either gold, silver, or copper, as a seat or throne for a deity.In the third, he 
throws water into a vessel to wash his feet ; for in Hindoost’hanti it is the custom, 
that, when a superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet.—In the 
fourth, he sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rincing his month, since it is 
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Short forms of praise and prayer to the are continually used, and 
are supposed to promote very highly a person’s spiritual interests. The 
following is an example of praise addressed to Qanga :—‘ 0 goddess, the owl 
tliat lodges in the liollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he may possess a 
million of stately elephants, and may have the wives of a million of conquered 
enemies to serve him, is nothing.’ Example of prayer:—‘ 0 god ! I am the 
greatest sinner in tlie world; but thou, among the gods, art the greatest 
saviour : I leave my cause in thy hands.’ Praise is considered as more 
prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased with 
flattery. Some unite vows to their supplications, and promise to present to 
the god a handsome offering if he be propitious. 

Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on tlm form of an idol. 
Mr. Hastings, in bis prefatory letter to the Geeta, says, the Rev. Mr. Maurice 
describes the brarahilns as devoting a certain period of time to the contem¬ 
plation of the deity, his attributes, and the moral duties of life. The truth 
is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of reference to 


also the custom for an inferior to bring to a sn]) 0 rior water to rince his mouth with 
before meals.—In the fifth, sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are offered to the idol.—In 
the sixth, the idol arfd his throne are carried to another spot: then the worshipper 
takes In his right hand a white conch-shell full of water, which, he throws over the 
idol, and with his left hand rings thebell. — In the seventh, he wipes the idol d^ 
with a cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adorns it with vestments of silk or gold 
stuff.—In the eighth, he puts the zennar upon the idol.—In the ninth, he makes the 
tilffk upon the idol in twelve places—In the tenth, he throws over the idol flowers or 
green leaves.—In the eleventh, he fumigates it with perfumes.—In the twelfth, he 
lights a lamps with ghee.—In the thirteenth, he places before the idol trays of food, 
according to his ability ; which are distributed among the by-standers, as the holy 
relics of the idol’s banquet.—In the fourteenth, he stretches himself at full length 
with his face towards the ground, and disposes his body in such a manner, as that 
his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, forehead, 
nose, and cheeks. These kinds of prostration are also performed to great men in 
Hindoost’hanti.—In the fifteenth, he makes a circuit around the idol several times.— 
In the sixteenth, he stands in the posture of a slave, with his hands uplifted, and 
asks permission to depart.’—At some of the great festivals, hoys in play make an 
image, paint it, and beg from house to house for the offerings, as rice, fruits, &c. 
When all things are ready, some one becomes the priest, and performs the ceremonies. 
Thus early are the Hindoo children initiated into their idolatrous rites. If, however, 
the parents of these children discover what is going on, they forbid it, and warn the 
children, that the god will be displeased. If it be an image of Kalee, or any ferocious 
deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, by telling them that the goddess is a 
fury, and will certainly devour them. If any elderly boy he concerned, and the 
image made he a good one, the parents will sometimes, rather than destroy it, call 
a hramhSn, and have the ceremonies performed in a regular way. 

q Instead of hymns in honour of the gods, the Hindoos, at present, as has been 
already noticed, introduce before the idol little beside filthy songs. Some bramhSns 
smknowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in his religion any thing of a moral 
nature. A real Christian, when he approaches God, prays, ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, and renew a ri^t spirit within me.’ ‘ Lead me not into temptation, but 
deliver me from evil.’ ‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches.’ ‘Guide me with thy 
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the ditine attributes, nor to moral duty. The Hindoo rehearses in his mind 
the form of the god, his colour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, &c. and 
nothing more. 

Eepeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person’s guardian deity, 
is one of the most common, and is considered as one of the most efficacious 
acts of devotion prescribed in the shastihs. The oftener the name is repeated, 
the greater the merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
names either alone, or at work, or to a parrot; others, as they walk along, 
count the repetitions by the beads of their necklace, which they then hold in 
the hand. 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, called vratus, exist among the 
Hindoos, which are practised with the hope of obtaining some blessing : females 
chiefly attend to these ceremonies. 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. Some fasts 
are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very religious must often abstain 
from food. It is commended, not as an act of preparation for some duty, 
calling for great attention of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour 
of the gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for another, 
and the merit of the action is then transferred to the person paying and em¬ 
ploying another in this work. 

Gifts to brarahnns are highly meritorious, as might be expected in a system 
exclusively formed for their exaltation : the more costly the gift, the more 
valuable the promissory note, drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver. 
Giving entertainments to bramhnns is also another action which procures 
heaven. 

Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the Hindoos, and 
is practised to a considerable extent, though the distinctions of caste destroy 
the feelings which should give efficacy to this excellent law. So completely 
do these distinctions destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many 
unfortunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able to relieve 
them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, by urging, that they are 
of another caste: a bramhun finds friends every where, but the caste has sunk 

counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.’ A Hindoo, when ho supplicates his 
god, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for a son, or for revenge 
upon his enemy. Sometimes the worshipper places himself before the image in a 
sitting posture, and, closing his eyes, prays, ' Oh, god ! give me beauty, let me be 
praised, give me prosperity, give me a son, give me riches, give me long life, or, 
give me health, &c.* The eldest female of the house, throwing her g^mnent over 
her shoulder, and sitting on her hams, joining her hands, in the same manner, prays, 
‘ 0 god ! preserve these my childen, and my son’s wife; do not suffer us to have 
sorrow again in our family, (referring to some death in the preceding year,) and then 
I will present offerings to thee every year saying this, she prostrates herself before 
the image. Sometimes a woman, after bathing, stretches her arms towards the sun, 
and says, ‘ 0 god of day! such a one has ill-treated me ; do thou afflict her. See! I 
supplicate thee without having touched or tasted food.’ A poor man, in the presence 
of an image, sometimes prays, * 0 god I fill me every day with food. I ask no more.’ 
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the afflicted shSodrn to the level of the beasts’: when a bramhhn is relieved, 
however, he is not indebted to the benevolence of bis countrymen, so much as 
to the dread which they feel lest neglect of a bramhun should bring upon them 
the wrath of the gods. 

Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making roads for pilgrims, 
&c. are other duties commanded by the shastrn, and practised by the modern 
Hindoos. 

Eeading and rehearsing the pooranns are prescribed to the Hindoos as 
religious duties, and many attend to them at times in a very expensive 
manner. * 

Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence exist among 
this people, one of which is to repeat certain formulas, for tbe sake of injuring, 
removing, or destroying enemies. Here superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the most diabolical passions- 

But what shall we say of the murder of widows on the funeral pile ?—this 
too is an act of great piety. The priest assists the poor wretch, in her last 
moments, before she falls on the pile, with the formulas given by the Hindoo 
legislators : and, to complete this most horrible of all religious customs, the 
son of this wretched victim kindles the fire in the very face of the mother who 
gave him birth. Can there possibly be a greater outrage on human nature ? 
Is there any thing like it in all the records of the most wild and savage nations ? 
The North American Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the 
work of scalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in battle; here 
the victim is an innocent woman—a mother—a widow, her heart fresh bleeding 
under the loss of the companion of her youth—the murderer, her own 
child—dragged to the work by the mild bramhun, who dances, and shouts, and 
drowns the cries of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of the drum. 
Such is the balm whicli is here poured into the broken heart of the widow, Nor 
are these unheard of, unparalleled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some 
impenetrable forest i but in the presence of the whole population of India, in 
open day :—and oh ! horrible! most horrible ! not less than pm thousand of 
tijese unfortunate women, it is supposed, are immolated every twelve months. 
I have heard that the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed' 
and that some of these human sacrifices are almost dead before they are touched 
by the flames.' It is certain, that in many cases the family do much to 
prevent the female from being thus drawn into the flaming gulph ; but such 
are the effects of superstition, and the influence of long established customs, 

» The shastrti prescribes, that he should do it with his head turned from the pile, 
Kennett, describing the Roman funeral, says, ‘ The next nf blood performed the cere¬ 
mony of lighting the pile, which they did with a torch, turning their face all the while 
the other way, as if it was done out of necessity and not willingly.’ 

■ These barbarous murderers say, that when a woman is thus frightened to death^ 
the gods, charmed with her devotion, have taken her before she entered upon this 
holy act. 
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joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state of widowiiood, that, in the first 
moments of grief and distraction for the loss of her husband, reason is 
overpowered, and the widow perishes on the funeral pile, the victim of grief, 
superstition, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with the corpses of 
their husbands.’' 

Voluntary suicide is not only practised to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, but the shastrus positively recommend the crime, and 
promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he die in the Ganges! 
Nay, the bramhuns, as well as persons of other castes, assist those 
who design thus to end life, of which the reader will find instances recorded 
in pp. 245, 246, 248. In some places of the Ganges, deemed peculiarly 
sacred and efficacious, infatuated devotees very frequently drown themselves. 
A respectable bramhuu assured the author, that in a stay of only two months 

t The following circumstance took place at Gondul-para, about 20 miles N. of 
Calcutta, on the 18th of March, 1813, and was communicated to the author hy Cap¬ 
tain Kemp, an eye-witness. The description is nearly in his own words :—‘ On Thurs¬ 
day last, at nine in the morning, Vishwhnat’hu, one of our best workmen, who had 
been sick but a short time, was brought down to the river side to expire : he was 
placed, as is customary, on the bank, and a consultation held respecting the time he 
would die; the astrologer predicted, that his dissolution was near at hand. This sick 
man was then immersed up to the middle in the river, and there kept for sometime ; 
but death not being so near as was predicted, he was again placed on the beach, extend¬ 
ed at full length, and exposed to a hot sun, where he contiuned the whole of the day> 
exceptiog at those intervals, when it was supposed he was dying, when he was again 
immersed in the sacred stream. I visited him in the evening; he was sensible, but 
had not the power of utterance; he however was able to make signs with his hand, 
that he did not wish to drink the river water, which they kept almost continually 
pouring into his mouth hy means of a small shell. He remained in this situation 
during the night: in the morning the immersions commenced, and were continued at 
intervals till about five in the evening, when he expired, or was literally murdered. 
His wife, a youug woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of his death, came to the 
desperate resolution of being buried alive with the corpse. She was accompanied by 
her friends down to the beach where the body lay, where a small branch of the Mango 
tree was presented to her, which (as I understood) was setting a seal to her determina¬ 
tion ; from which, after having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. I went to 
her, and questioned her with respect to the horrid act she was about to perform, 
whether it was voluntary or from persuasion : nothing of the latter appeared; it was 
entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on the heinousness of the crime they 
were guilty of, in allowing the young creature thus to precipitate herself into the pre¬ 
sence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter 
a good deal, but all to no purpose. The mother declared, that it was her daughter’s 
choice, who added, that she was determined to "‘go the road her husband had gone." 
There w'as not the least appearance of regret observable in the mother’s countenance, 
or conduct. A woman, then, can “ forget her sucking child, and forsake the child 
of her wombthe prophet seemed to think it only possible that there might exist 
such a monster, but here it was realized; here was a monster of a mother, that could 
resign her child, the gift of a. gracious Providence, and designed to be the comfort 
and support of her old age coidd, without the least apparent emotion, consign this 
child alive to the tomb, and herself continue an unmoved spectator of the horrid deed. 
At eight P. M. the corpse, accompanied by this self-devoted victim, was conveyed to 
a place a little below our grounds, where I repaired, to behold the prepetration of a 
crime which I could scarcely believe possible to-be committed by any human being. 
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at Allahabad, he saw about thirty persons drown themselves ! Lepers are 
sometimes burnt alive with their own consent, to purify themselves from 
disease in the next birth. Others throw themselves under the wheels of 
Jngnnnat’hhs ponderous car, and perish instantly. Thousands perish annually 
by disease and want on idolatrous pilgrimages; and notwithstanding the 
benevolent efforts of Mr. Duncan, it is pretty certain, that infanticide is still 
practised to a great extent in various parts of Hindoost’hann, (see p. 251.) 
I have, in p. 254, ventured to offer a calculation respecting the probable num¬ 
ber of persons who perish annually, the victims of the bramhinical superstition, 
and find, that it cannot be less than Ten Thousand Five Hundred, 

Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of visiting sacred 
places." There are few Hindoos grown up to mature age, who have not visited 
one or more of these places, the resort of pilgrims ; many spend their whole 
lives in passing repeatedly from one end of Hindoost’hatiii to the other as pil¬ 
grims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower orders, householders and 

The corpse was laid on the earth by the river till a circular grave of about fifteen feet 
in circumference and five or six feet deep was prepared ; and was then (after some 
formulas had been read) placed at the bottom of the grave in a. sitting posture, with 
the face to the N., the nearest relation applying a lighted wisp of straw to the top of 
the head. The young widow now came forward, and having circumambulated the 
grave seven times, calling out Hilree Bui I Hifree Bhl! in which she was joined by the 
surrounding crowd, descended into it. I then approached within a foot of the grave, to 
observe if any reluctance appeared in her countenance, or sorrow in that of her 
relations : in hers no alteration was perceptible; in theirs, there was the appearance of 
exultation. She placed herself in a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her 
husband, embracing the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head on his 
shoulders ; the other hand she placed over her own head, with her forefinger erect, 
which she moved in a circular direction. The earth was then deliberately put round 
them, two men being in the grave for the purpose of stamping it round the living and 
the dead, which they did as a gardener does around a plant newly transplanted, till 
the earth rose to a level with the surface, or two or three feet above the heads of 
the entombed. As her head was ‘covered some time before the finger of her^right 
hand, I had an opportunity of observing whether any regret was manifested; but the 
finger moved round in the same manner as at first, till the earth closed the scene. 
Not a parting tear was observed to be shed by any of her relations, till the crowd 
began to disperse, when the usual lamentations and howling commenced, without 
sorrow.* 

® A journey to Benares, &c. and the performance of religious ceremonies there, 
are actions in the highest repute, for religious merit amongst the Hindoos. Many sir- 
kars in Calcutta indulge the hope, that they shall remove all the sins they commit 
in the serviee of Europeans (which every one knows are neither few nor small) by a 
journey to Benares, before they die. The Hindoo phndits declare, that even Europeans, 
dying at Benares, though they may have lived all their days upon cow’s flesh,' will cer¬ 
tainly obtain absorption into Brtfmh2(. On this subject, they quote a couplet, in which 
Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives all, and destroys their desire of 
■in, by quenching their appetites. The Hindoo learned men also admit, that English¬ 
men may partake of the blessings of their religion in two other instances, viz,, if they 
become firm believers in Gifnga, or die at Jhglfnnat’hh-kshetrlf. In all other respects, 
the Hindoo heavens are all shut against eaters of cow’s flesh. 
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learned bramlians are equally infatuated, and IKink it necessary to visit one or 
more of these spots for the purification of the soul before death. In some 
instances, a river; in others, a phenomenon in nature; and in others, a famous 
idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are expended by tlie rich, and by the 
poor their little all, in these jouruies, in the fees to the bramhnns, and in ex¬ 
penses at the sacred place. I have given an account of the ceremonies prepara¬ 
tory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed when the pil¬ 
grims arrive at the consecrated place; to which are also added particulars of 
the most frequented of these haunts of superstition. 

For the expiation of sin, many different methods of atonement are pre¬ 
scribed in the Hindoo writings; many of which, however, have fallen into 
disuse. 

Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage should fail to 
secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos are taught to repeat the names 
of the gods in their last hours ; and are also enjoined to make presents to the 
bramhtins, especially to their spiritual guides : their relations also immerse the 
body of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, and pour copiously 
of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they make to it 
offerings of rice, &c., in a religious ceremony, almost universally attended to, 
called the shraddhu, and on which very frequently a rich man expends not less 
than 3 or 400,000 rupees. To make this offering at Gnya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from all sorrow.* 

The pooranus teach, that after death the soul becomes united, to an aerial 
body, and passes to the seat of judgment, where it is tried by Yuma, the Indian 
Pluto, who decides upon its future destiny. It, however, remains in this 
aerial vehicle, till the last shraddhu is performed, twelve months after death ; 
when it passes into happiness or misery, according to the sentence of Turau. 

Tlie same works teach, that there are many places of happiness for the 
devout, as well as of misery for the wicked ; that God begins to reward in 
this life those who have performed works of merit, and punishes the wicked 
here by various afflictions; that indet-d all present events, prosperous or 
adverse, are the rewards or punishments inevitablv connected with merit or 
demerit, either in a preceding birtK, or in the present life ; that where merit 
preponderates, the person, after expiating sin by death and by sufferings in 
hell, rises to a higher birth, or ascends to the heaven of his guardian deity. 

» * Ah !’ said a Hindoo one day, in the hearing of the author, lamenting the catas¬ 
trophe, ‘ it is not every one, even of those who set out for G3ya, who reaches th© 
place.’ Another Hindoo, in the presence of the author, reproving a young bfamhifu, 
who refused to afford pecuniary help to his aged infirm parent, askod him, if this was 
not the grand reason why a person entered into the marriage state, that he might have 
a son, who, by offerings at Guya, might procure for him happiness after death ? 
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The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly sensual, and 
the miseries of the wieked as consisting in eorporal punishment: the descrip¬ 
tions of the former .digust a chaste mind by their grossness, and those given 
of the latter otfend the feelings hy their brutal literality. 

Anxious to obtain the Confession of Faith of a Bramhun, from his 
own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior understanding, and I here give 
a translation of this article :— 

‘ God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, uncorrupt, all-wise, 
the ever-blessed, the almighty; his perfections are indescribable, and past 
finding out; he rides over all, supports all, destroys all, and remains after the 
destruction of all; there is none like him; he is silence; he is free from 
passion, from birth, &o., from increase and decrease, from fatigue, the need 
of refreshment, &c. He possesses the power of infinite diminutiop, and light¬ 
ness, and is the soul of all. 

/ 

‘ He created, and then entered into, all things, in which he exists in two 
ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the fruits df practiceHe now 
assumes visible forms, for the sake of engaging the minds of mankind. The 
different gods are parts of God, though his essence remains undiminished, as 
rays of light leave the sun his undiininished splendour. He created the gods 
to perform those things in the government of the world of which man was 
incapable. Some gods are parts .of other gods, and there are deities of stilL 
inferior powers. If it be asked, why God himself does not govern the world, 
the answer is, that it might subject him to exposure, and he chooses to be 
concealed : he therefore governs by the gods, who are emanations from the one 
God, possessing a portion of his power ; he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. The gods are helpful to men in all human 
affairs, but they are not friendly to those who seek final absorption ; being 
jealous lest, instead of attaining absoiption, they should become gods, ^nd' 
rival them, 

‘ Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the performer, which 
raises him in every future birth, and at length advances him to heaven, (where 
be enjoys happiness for a limited period,) or carries him towards final absorp- 
tion. 

‘ Happiness in actual enjoyment'is the fruit of the meritorious works of 
preceding birtlis; but very splendid acts of merit procure exaltation even iu 
the birth in which they are performed. So, the misery which a person is now 
enduring, is the fruit of crimes in a former birth : enormous crimes however 
meet with punishment in the life in which they are committed. The miseries 

y Here an objection presses hard on the bramhilfD, that it ia God, or Spirit, then, 
in martter, that suffers, since matter cannot suffer. To this he anawers, that^the heart, 
though it be inanimate, and, in consequence, unconscious matter, hy its nearness to 
spirit^ becomear capable of joy and sorrow? and that this is the sufferer. 
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of a future state arise out of sins unremoved by former sufferings : an inanimate 
state, and that of reptiles, are also called states of suffering. Absorption can 
be obtained only by qualifications acquired on earth; and to obtain this, 
even an inliabitant of heaven must be born on earth. A person may sink to 
earth again by crimes committed in heaven. The joys of heaven arise only 
from the gratification of the senses. A person raised to heaven is considered 
as a god. 

‘ Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accompanied by a 
general prayer for some good, or is done from pure devotion, without hope of 
reward; or from a principle of obedience to the shastrn, which has promised 
certain blessings on the performance of such and such religious actions. 

‘ Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one at present 
is the burnt-offering with clarified butter, &c. It is performed to procure 
heaven.—The worship of the gods is, speaking generally, followed by benefits 
in a future state, as the prayers, praise, aud offerings, please the god a.—Re¬ 
peating the names of the gods procures heaven, for the name of god is like 
fire, which devours every combustible.—Bathing is the means of purification 
before religious services, and when attended to in sacred places, merits heaven. 
—Gifts to the poor, and to persons of merit, and losing life to save another, 
are actions highly meritorious, and procure for the person future happiness. 
—Fasting is an act of merit, as the person refuses food in devotion to the 
gods.—Vows to the gods procure heaven.—Praise offered to the gods in songs, 
is efficacious in procuring future happiness.—Visiting holy places, a spiritual 
guide, a father or a mother, destroys ail sio.—Compassion, forbearance, tender¬ 
ness, (regarding the shedding of blood,) speaking truth, entertaining strangers, 
becoming the refuge of [the oppressed, planting trees, cutting pools of water, 
making flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving water 
to the thirsty, building temples and lodging-houses for travellers, hearing the 
praise of the gods or a sacred book, &c. are actions which merit heaven.— 
Religious austerities are useful to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to 
a pure state. These austerities are rewarded either by heaven or absorption.’ 

Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith. Its author has scarcely 
noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious abstraction, and the austeri¬ 
ties practised by anchorites, though the doctrine of the vedus evidently favours 
an ascetic life. Indeed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, 
assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to final beatitude; 
yet it is not denied, but that a person who continues in a secular state, may, by 
performing the duties of his religion, accelerate his approach, either in this or 
some future birth, to divine destiny. The yogee being thus exalted in the 
Hindoo system of theology, and in consequence honoured by his countrymen, it 
has become very common to embrace the life of a religious mendicant; to do 
which, indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, there are many 
inducements very different from those of a religious nature : disappointments in 
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lif^, disagreeable domestic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of flagrant crimes,* 
induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps there is not a single instance at 
present known, of a person’s becoming an ascetic from the pure desire of ab¬ 
sorption. In cases where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, the 
hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption from the troubles of 
mortal existence- I have given in this work an account of nearly twenty orders 
of mendicants, (p. 294, &c.) the followers of different deities: these are the 
scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of this baneful super¬ 
stition. Nor need we now expect to see realized the description of a yogee as 
laid down in the shastrvi: this description never was realized ; those who have 
received the highest fame as yogees, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the present 
wretched imitators of these austerities. Many actions are attributed to them 
which put human nature to the blush. 

The sum of the Hindoo doctrine, then, is this :—spirit dwelling in bodies, 
and partaking of the passions incident to residence in matter, is purifled by 
austerities and numerous transmigrations, and at length re-obtains absorption 
into the divine nature. Beligious practice leads to better destiny, and divine 
destiny draw's the person to abstraction and religions austerities. 

Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is practised at 
present. The? ceremonies most popular ai’e—the daily ablutions, repeating the 
names of the gods, the daily worship of some idol, and visiting holy places. 
The works of merit in greatest estimation are, entertaining bramhnns, building 
temples, cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the Ganges, and expensive 
offerings to deceased ancestors. 

The strict bramhuns are distinguished by a scrupulous regard to bathing, 
the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a proud contempt of the lower 
orders. The voishnuvns are more sociable, and converse much among each 
other on their favourite Krishnn, and the accidents connected with religious 
pilgrimages. 

‘ At present,’ says the brarahun whose confession of faith has been given 
in the preceding pages, ‘ nine parts in ten of the whole Hindoo population have 
abandoned all conscientious regard to the forms of their religion. They rise 
in the morning without repeating the name of god, and perform no religious 
ceremony whatever till the time of bathing at noon, when, for fear of being re¬ 
proached by their neighbours, they go and bathe : a few labour through the 
usual ceremonies, which occupy about fifteen minutes; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypocritically make a few of the signs used in worship, and then re- 

* I have noticed in p. 293 the fact, that many hordes of mendicants are armed, 
and live by public plunder ^ but perhaps there are quite as many secret robbers to be 
found in the garb of religious mendicants. Since this fact has become more generally 
known, many have suffered the piinishment of their crimes. 
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turn home, and eat. This constitutes the whole of their daily practice. Amon^ 
these nine parts, moreover, there are many who spend the time of bathing in con¬ 
versation with others, or in gazing at tlie women; and some are to be found 
who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in religious ceremonies : 
“ What! you have taken an ass’s load of religion.'' “ Faith ! > ou are become 
very religious—a very holy man. Kise, and go to your proper work." Three- 
fourths of the single tenth part attend to the daily duties of their religion in the 
following manner:—when they rise, they repeat the name of their guardian 
deity, make a reverential motion with the head and liands in remembrance of 
their absent spiritual, guide, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue their 
business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected to prepare the 
flowers, See. for worship, the master of the family scolds his wife in some such 
words as these;—“ Why do I labour to maintain you? It is not because you 
can answer for me, or preserve me from punishment at deatli ; but that you 
may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name of God, and perpare 
for a future state." If the son is to be reproved for such a neglect, tlie father 
asks him, if Jie is not ashamed to spend so much time in piny, careless how 
much fatigue he undergoes to please himself, vrhile he is unwilling to do the 
smallest trifle to please the gods He declares himself ashamed of such a family, 
and desires to see their faces no more. He then gathers the flowt-rs himself, 
and going to the river side, takes some clav, examines whether it be free fioni 
every impurity, lays it down, taking a morsel with him into the water, iraraersse 
himself once, and then rubs himself with the clay, repeating this prayer, " O 
earth! thou bearest the weight of the sins of all : take my sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance." He then invites to him the river goddesses Yilmoona, 
Godaviiree, Suriiswhtee, Nurmuda, Sindhoo, and Kav^ree, that he may, in 
Gnnga, have the merit of bathing in them all at once, and again immerses 
himself, after repeating, “ On such a day of the month, on such a day of the 
moon, &c. I (such a one) bathe in the southwards-flowing Gnnga." He then 
oflers up a prayer for himself in some such words as these;—“ Ubbuyu-chhrhnu 
praying for final happiness for ten millions of Ids family, bathes in Gnuga :" and 
then immerses again. Next, he repeats the day of the month, of the moon, &c., 
and immerses himself, while he utters, ‘‘ Let my guardian deity be propitious 
and then ascends the bank, wiping his hair, and repeating the praises of G<inga, 
as, “ O Gnnga, thou art the door of heaven, thou art the watery image of 
religion, thou art the garland round the head of Shivn : the very cra^-fish iu 
thee are happy, while a king at a distance from thee is miserable." He tlien 
sits down, and repeats certain prayers to the sun for the removal of his sins, 
among which is the celebrated gayntree, Let us meditate on the adorable 
light of the divine Ruler, (Savitree ;) may it guide our intellects^* He next 
pours out drink-offerings to Ynmfl, to Bruraha, Vishnoo, Koodrh,, the eight 
progenitors of mankind, to all the gods, and all living things in the three 
worlds, to certain sages, and at length to his forefathers, praying that they 
may hereby be satisfied. Now he forms, with the clay he had prepared, an 
image of the lingu, and worships it; whicH act includes praise to one of the 
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jrods, prayers for preservation, meditation On the form of the idol, hymns on 
the virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the- names of the gods. He then 
returns home, and repeats, if he hjis leisure, certain portions of one of the 
shastrus. Before he begins to eat, he offers up his food, to his guardian deity 
saying, “ I offer this food to such a godand after sitting, with ids eyes 
dosed, as long as would be requisite to milk a cow, he takes the food and eats 
it. In the evening, just before sun-set, if he have a temple belonging to him, 
he presents some fruits, &c. to the image, repeats parts of the ceremonies of 
the forenoon, and the name of some deity at considerable length. When he 
retires to rest, he repeats ihe word Phdmu-nabhh, a name of Yishnoo. Perhups 
one person in ten thousand carries these ceremonies a little farther than this.* 

As a person passes along the streets and roads he is continually reminded 
of one or other of these ceremordes :—here sits a man in his shop, repeating the 
name of his guardian deity, or teaching it to his parrot** —there go half a dozen 
voiragees, or other persons, making their journey to some holy place—here 
passes a person, carrying a basket on his head, containing rice, sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, &c. an offering to his guardian deity—here comes a man with a 
chaplet of red flowers round his head, and the head of a goat in his hand, having 
left the blood and carcase before the image of Kalee—there sits a group of Hin¬ 
doos, listening to three or four persons rehearsing and chanting poetical versions 
of the poorauus —here sits a man in the front of his house reading one of the 
pooranus® moving his body like the trunk of a tree in a high wind—and (early 
ill the morning) here comes a group of jaded wretches, who have spent the night 
in boisterously signing filthy songs, and dancing in an indecent manner, 
before the image of Doorga—add to this, the villagers, men and women, 
coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges—and the reader has a 
tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as it stalks every day, along the streets 
and roads, and as it may be recognized by any carelesss observer. 

The reader will perceive^ that iu all these religious ceremonies not a 
particle is found to interest or amend the heart; no family bihle, ' profitable 

^ This ceremony is supposed to bring great blessings both on the teacher and the 
scholar : the parrot obtains heaven, and so does its master. Numbers of Hindoos, 
particularly in a morning and evening, may be seen in the streets walking about with 
parrots in their hands, and repeating aloud to them, ‘ Radha-Krishnif, Radha’Krishntf, 
Krishntf, Krishnif, Radha, Radha,’ or ‘ ShiviS-Doorga,’ or ‘ Kalee-ttfraif. Some 
are thus embloyed six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parrot has 
learnt his lesson. The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so great a 
number of times. 

c Reading a book, or having it read at a personas house, even though the person 
himself should not understand it, is a most meritorious action. The love of learning 
for its own sake is unknown in Bengal: a Hindoo, if he applies to learning, always does 
it to obtain rupees^or heaven. When he opens one of the shastrifs, or even an account 
book, he makes a bow to the book. A shopkeeper, when he is about to balance his 
books, uncertain hoW the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, that if by his 
favour he should not find himself in debt, he will present to him some offerings. 
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for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousnese, that men may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works no domestic worship ; ^ no pious 
assembly where the village preacher ‘ attempts each art, reproves each dull delay, 
allures to brighter worlda, and leads the way.’ No standard of morals to re¬ 
press the vicious; no moral education in which the principles of virtue and 
religion may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing that as¬ 
sumes the appearance of religion, ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an 
unmeaning ceremony, and leaves the heart cold as death to every moral 
principle. Hence the great bulk of the people have abandoned every from and 
vestige of religious ceremony. The brambun who communicated this informa¬ 
tion, attributed this general disregard of their religion to the kalee-yoogu ; and 
consoled himself with the idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact 
fulfilment of certain prophecies in the pooranns. 

Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of future rewards and 
punishments has always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals ; the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their writings, but are taught 
to consider every disease and misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease and the terrific appearances of its close-pursuing punishment can 
this fail to produce a dread of vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the 
Deity? I will still further assist the objector, and inform him, that the 
Hindoo writings declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects, 
it is impossible to be re-united to the Great Spirit; and that, to obtain this 
perfection, the sinner must linger in many hells, and transmigrate through al¬ 
most every form of matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of 
a feather, compared with the loss of a rupee. The reason is obvious: every 
Hindoo considers all bis actions as the effect of his destiny; he laments perhaps 
his miserable fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the 
malefactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what must have forced 
itself on the observation of every thoughtful observer, that, in the absence of 
the religious principle, no outward terrors, especially those which are invisible 
and future, not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to make men virtuous.— 
Painfid experience proves, that even in a Christian country, if the religious 
principle dots not exist, the excellency and the rewards of virtue, and the 
dishonour and misery attending vice, may be held up to men for ever, without 
making a single convert. 

But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in the Hindoo 
writings, and to the vices and miseries engendered by the popular superstition :— 

The Bbhgiivnt-Geeta contains the following most extraordinary descrip¬ 
tion of God :—‘ Sunjiiyii, The mighty compound and divine being Huree, 
having, O raja, thus spoken, made evident and to Urjoonu his supreme and 

^ The women and children take no share in the worship performed by the master 
of the family. It is not supposed to belong to them. See p. 198. 
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iieavenly form; of many a mouth and eye ; many a heavenly ornament; many 
an upraised weapon; adorned with celestial robes and chaplets; anointed with 
heavenly essence; covered with every marvellous thing; the eternal God, whose 
countenance is turned on every side! The glory and amazing splendour of this 
mighty being may be likened to the sun rising at onee into the heaven?, with a 
thousand times more than usual brightness. The son of Pandoo then beheld 
within the body of the god of gods, standing together, the whole universe 
divided into its vast variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every 
hair was raised an end. He bowed down his head before the god, and thus 
addressed him with joined hands:— Urjoqnit. I behold, O god ! within thy 
breast, the devhs assembled, and every specific tribe of beings. I see Briimha, 
that diety sitting on his lotus-throne; all the rishees and heavenly ooriigus : I see 
thyself, on all sides, of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, and bellies, 
and mouths, and eyes; but I can neither discover thy beginning, thy middle, 
nor again thy end. O universal lord, form of the universe ! I see thee with a 
crown, and armed with club and chakra, a mass of glory, darting refulgent 
beams around. I see thee, difficult to be seen, shining on all sides with light 
immeasurable, like the ardent fire, or glorious, sun. I see thee of valour infinite; 
the sun and moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a flaming fire; and the whole world 
shining with reflected glory ! The space between the heavens and the earth is 
possessed by thee alone, and every point around ; the three regions of the uni- 
verse, O mighty spirit! behold the wonders of thy awful countenance with 
troubled minds. Of the celestial bands, some I see fly to thee for refuge ; 
whilst some, afraid, with joined hands sing forth thy praise. The muhilrshees, 
holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with adoring praises. The roodrus, 
the adityns, the viisoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth good; ushvrinh, 
and koomarn, the muroots and the ooshmnpas, the gnndhiirvus and yiikshiis, 
with the holy tribes of usooriis; all stand gazing on thee, and all alike amazed ! 
The worlds, alike with me, are terrified to behold thy wondrous form gigantic; 
with many mouths and eyes; with many arms, and legs, and breasts; with 
many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus as I see thee, touching the 
heavens, and shining with such glory; of sueh various hues; with widely-op¬ 
ened mouths, and bright expanded eyes; I am disturbed within me; my 
resolution faileth me, O Vishnoo! and I find no rest! Having beholden thy 
dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s last fire, I know 
not which way I turn ! I find no peace! Have mercy then, O god of gods \ 
thou mansion of the universe! The sons of DhritilrashtrJt, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bheeshmn, Dronil, the son of Sootii, and even tlie fronts of 
our army, seem to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouths, discover¬ 
ing such frightful rows of teeth 1 whilst some appear to stick between thy teeth 
with their bodies sorely mangled.’* — It should be observed, that this frightful 
description of the Hindoo Supreme Being does^not relate to the ferocious Kalee, 

« Wilkins’s translation of the BhhgtfviftK Q€eta. 

H 
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drinking the blood of the giants; but it is the pla 3 'ful Krisluid who thus shews 
his dreadful teeth, with the mangled bodies of the family of Dhritiirashtni 
stieking between them. 

No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo shastriis as this—‘ What 
is God ?’ To know whether he exists or not, page upon page has been written ; 
and this question has been agitated in every period of Hindoo history, wherever 
two or three pandits happened to meet, with a solicitude, but, at the same timc^ 
with an uncertainty, which carries ns at once to the apostolic declaration, ‘ The 
world by wisdom knew not God/ Some pandits call him the invisible and 
ever-blessed; others conceive of him as possessing form . others have the idea 
that he exists like an inconceivably small atom ; sometimes he is male; at other 
times female ; sometimes both male and female, producing a world by conjugal 
union; sometimes the elements assume his place, and at other times he is a 
deitied hero. Thus in 330,000,000 of forms, or names, this nation, in the 
emphatical language of St, Paul, has been, from age to age, ‘ feeliiig after’ the 
Supreme Being, like men groping ‘ in the region and shadow of death;' and, 
after so many centuries, the question is as much undeterndiied as ever—What 
is God ? 

One day, in conversation with the Sangskritii head-plindit of the College 
of Port William, on the subject of God, this man, who is truly learned in his 
own shastriis, gave the author, from one of their books, the following parable : 

-—In a certain country there existed a village of blind men, who had heard of an 
amazing animal called the elephant, of the shape of which, however, they could 
procure no idea. One day an elephant passed through the place : the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standing ; and one of them seized his 
trunk, another his ear, another his tail, another one of his legs. After thus 
endeavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned into the village, and sitting 
down together, began to communicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant 
to the villagers : the man who had seized his trunk said, he thought this animal 
must be like the body of the plantain tree ; he who had touched bis ear was of 
opinion, that he was like the winnowing fan ; the man who had laid hold of his 
tail said, he thought he must resemble a snake ; and he who had caught bis leg 
declared, he must be like a pillar. An old blind man of some judgment was 
present, who, though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile these jarring 
notions, at length said—‘ You have all been to examine this animal, and what 
you report, therefore, cannot be false: I suppose, then, that the part resemblino* 
the plantain tree must be his trunk; what you thought similar to a fan must be 
his ear; the part like a snake must be the tail; and that like a pillar must be 
his leg.’ In this way the old man, uniting all their conjectures, made out 
something of the form of the elephant.—' Respecting God,’ added the piindit, 
‘ we are all blind; none of us have seen him ; those who wrote the shastrus, like 
the old blind man, have collected all the reasonings and conjectures of mankind 
together, and have endeavoured to form some idea of the nature of the divine 
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Being.’ ® It is an irresistible argument in favour of the majesty, simplicity, 
and truth of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty has been left 
on the mind of the most illiterate Christian. However mysterious the subject, 
we never hear such a question started in Christian countries—What is God? 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent intrigues, crimi¬ 
nal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counteract each other, has produced the 
most fatal effects on the minds of men. Can we expect a people, to be better 
than their gods ? Bramha was inflamed with evil desires towards his own 
daughter.^ —Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamiinii, deceived king ^iilee, and^ 
deprived him of his kingdom.^ —Shiva’s wife was constantly jealous on account 
of his amours, and charged him with associating with the women of a low caste 
at Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivil and Moliinec, a female form of Vishnoo,' 
is shockingly indelicate.*' —Vrihilspiitee, the spiritual guide of the gods, com¬ 
mitted a rape on his eldest brother’s wife.' —Indr'il was guilty of dishonouring 
the wife of his spiritual guide. ^ —Sooryu ravished a virgin named Koontee.* — 
Yamli, in a passion, kicked his own mother, who cursed him, and afflicted him 

with a swelled leg, which to this day the worms are constantly devouring.®_ 

Ugnee was inflamed with evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as 
many sages; hut was overawed by the presence of his wife “ —Buliiramil was 
a great drunkard® .—Vayoo was cursed by Dukshii, for making his daughters 
crooked when they refused his embraces. He is also charged with a scandalous 
connection with a female monkey. ^ —When Vuroonii was walking in his own 
heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorvusheo, a courtezan, that, 
after along contest, she was scarcely able to extricate herself from him. —■ 
Krishna’s thefts, wars, and adulteries are so numerous, that his whole history 
seems to be one ^ninterrupted series of crimes.' —In the images of Kalce, she 
is represented as tread.ing on the breast of her husband, b —Lukshmee and 
Saruswdtec, the wives of Vishnoo, were continually quan’elling. * —It is worthy 
of enquiry, how the world is governed by these gods more wicked than men, 
that we may be able to judge how far they can he the objects of faith, hope, 
and affection. Let us open the Hindo sacred writings : here we see the Creator 
and the Preserver perpetually counteracting each other. Sometimes the Preserver 
is destroying, and at other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a certain 
occasion,® Shivn gi’anted to the great enemy of the gods, Eavnnd, a blessing 
which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove the 330,000,000 of gods 
into a state of desperation. Brnmlia created Koombhd-k'drnd, a monster 
larger than the whole island of Ldnka ; but was obliged to doom him to an. 
almost perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal famine. This 

c Acts xvii 27. ^ See Kalika poorantf. s See MahabharWttf. 

t Ibid, i Ibid. Ibid. I Ibid. 

“ See M!^habhar^^tH. Ibid. ° Ibid. p See Ramaytfntf. a Ibid. 

r See the Shree-bhagbvfltlt. “ See the Markfladcyif poorautf. t gge the 

Vrihhddhflrmtf poorautf. ^ See the Ramyflufl. 
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pod is often represented as bestowing a blessing, to remove the effects of which 
Vishnoo is obliged to become incarnate : nay, these effects have not in some cases 
been removed till all the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and obliged 
to go a begging; till all human affairs have been thrown into confusion, and 
all the elements sei^cd and turned against the Creator, the Preserver, and the 
Eeproducer. When some giant, blessed by Brhmha, has destroyed the creation, 
Vishnoo and Shiva have been applied to ; but they have confessed that they 
could do nothing for the tottering universe. 

Eeverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might be expected, 
does not exceed their merits; yet it is a shocking fact, that language like the 
following should be used respecting what the Hindoos suppose to be the Prpvi- 
dence which governs the world :—when it thunders awfully, respectable Hin¬ 
doos say, ‘ Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day / the lower orders say, ‘ The 
rascally gods are dying.’ During a heavy rain, a woman of respectable caste 
frequently says, ‘ Let the gods perish ! my clothes are all wet.’ A man of low 
caste says, ‘These rascaUy gods are sending more rain.’ 

In witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, on a subject of infinite 
moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth and the wisdom of the 
declaration of the Divine Author of the Christian religion, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God !’ A correct knowledge of the Divine perfec¬ 
tions, in the mind of a sincere Christian, is a treasure which transcends in value 
all the riches of the earth : for instance, how much does the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity tend to fix the hope and joy of tlie Christian ! but the poor Hin¬ 
doo knows not, amongst so many gods, upon whom to call, or in whom to trust. 
In the spirituality of the Divine Nature, united to omniscience and omnipresence, 
the Christian finds a large field for the purest and most sublime contemplations ; 
but the degraded idolater, walking round his pantheon, sees beings that fill him 
only with shame or terror: he retires from the image of Kalee overwhelmed with 
horror, and from those of Eadha-Krishna with confusion and contempt—or 
else inflamed with concupiscence. How effectual to awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their best interests, 
is the scripture doctrine of the Divine Purity and Justice; but the 
wretched Hindoo has the examples of the most corrupt beings, even in his 
gods, to lead him to perdition. How necessary to the happiness of a good 
man, are just ideas of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficenee, of providential 
dispensations:—the reader has seen how impossible it is for a Hindoo to 
derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the doctrine of the shastriis 
respecting the government of the world. How consoling to a person, sensible of 
many failings, is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy :—but these heathens have 
nothing held out to encourage the hopes of the penitent; nothing short of 
perfect abstraction, and the extinction of every desire, qualify for deliverance 
from matter,—The sincere Christian, with his knowledge of God, ‘ casteth all 
his care oil his Father, who is in heaven / and the language of his mind, 
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invigorated by the living waters flowing from the fountain of eternal truth, is, 
' Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel‘ Though I walk through the valley 
and even the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me/ 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit which is 
diffused through every form of animated matter; that actions of every, kind are 
his; that he is the charioteer, and the body the chariot that it is the highest 
attainment of human wisdom to realize the fact, that the liuman soul and 
Brhmhu are one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability is destroyed, 
and liability to punishment rendered preposterous. How often has the author 
heard it urged by the most sensible Hindoos, that the moving cause of eveay 
action, however flagitious, is God; that man is an instrument upon which God 
plays wljat tune he pleases. Another modification of this doctrine is that of 
fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, without a dissentient voice, by all the 
Hindoos. Thus the Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, 
and men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career of iniquity. 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhuns to despise 
the great body of the people, and teach them, that the very sight and touch of 
a s^oodru renders them unclean. To be contented in ignorance is the duty of 
a shoodru, as well as to drink with revereuce and hope the water in which the 
bramhiin has dipped his foot. The services Too and the hopes held forth hy 
this religion, are almost exclusively confined to the bramhuns. The shoodrii 
is supposed to be born to evil destiny ; and the only hope he can indulge is, 
that after a long succession of transmigrations he may probably be bora a 
bramhun. 

The subjugation of the passibns, so much insisted upon in the Hindoo 
shastrns, applies to all virtuous as well as vicious desires. The person who is 
divested of all desire, even tliat of obtaining God, is described as having arrived 
at the summit of perfection. The love of parents, of children, &c. is an 
imperfection, according to the Hindoo code: hence says Krislmu, ‘ Wisdom is 
exemption from attachment and affection for children, wife, and home^ 

* See the VedantK-sarS. 

y At the time a learned native was assisting the Rev, Mr. Carey in the transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament into the Sitngskriti^, when such passages as these were 
translating,' Henceforth know I no man after the flesh ‘ We are dead, and our life is 
hid,’ &c. I am crucified to the world / ‘We are fools for Christ;’ ‘We are made a. 
spectacle,’ &c. he exclaimed, ‘ This is pure voirageeism: Paul was a true Pui-um- 
Jiungsee.’ Yet the divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and 
devoted himself supremely to God, have no existence in the shatrhs. The flindoo 
principle is mere stoicism; its origin is either selfishness, or infatuated ambition : but 
the principle of the apostle, was the love of Christ, who died on a. cross for his 
enemies—as he himself says, * The love of Chiist. like an irresistible torrent, bears us 
away‘ If we are beside ourselves, it is for your sakes.’ 
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These shastms also teach, that sin may be removed by the slightest eere- 
mouy ; and thus, instead of reforminsr, they promise impunity in transgression. 
See differeiU stories in pp. 51, 168, 1?0. 

The iit'huryvn vedu eontainsmany |)rayers for the destruetion of enemies; 
and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented to Bhugiivhtee, that she may 
be indueed to assist in the gratifieation of revengeful passions : among the rest, 
the worshipper is to make a paste image of a man, eut off its head, and offer 
this head to the goddess, with a burnUsacrifiee, &e. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose, that human saerifiees preceded the cutting off the head of this man of 
paste; and that one man was sacrificed and offered to the gods to induce them 
to destroy another ? 

In the Institutes of Munoo a man is allowed to commit adultery, if the 
female consent; to steal, for the sake of performing a religious ceremony ; and 
to perjure himself, from benevolent motives: they also allow of lying, to 
preserve the life of a brarahiin, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress, * 
What is still worse, in this code a bramhiin, in case of want, is permitted to 
steal, not from the rich merely, but—from his slave! It is a common senti¬ 
ment among this people, that in secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary ; 
and pei;jury is so common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony of 
Hindoo witnesses. The natives ridicule the idea of administering justice by 
oral testimony. 

I have given in p. 383, a few examples of persons raised to heaven 
by their own works, to sliew that these works have notliing to do with 
real morality. But how shall we describe the unutterable abominations con¬ 
nected with the popular superstition ? The author has witnessed scenes which 
can be clothed in no language, and has heard of other abominations practised in 
the midst of religious rites, and in the presence of the gods, which, if tliey 
could be described, would fill tlie whole Christian world with disgust and 
horror. Let impenetrable darkness cover them till ‘ the judgment of the 
great day.* 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward excitements 
to evil in the public festivals ; nor have civil nor spiritual terrors, the frowns of 
God and governors united, been found sufficient to keep within restraint the 

Z If a man, by the impulse of lust, tell lies to a woman, or if his own life would 
otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house spoiled, or if it is for the benefit of a 
bramhtfii, in such affairs falsehood is allowable.* HalhetTs Code of Ge^itoo Laws.—llovt 
can we wonder that the Hindoos should be so addicted to falsehood, when even in the 
rig-v^dil, approached with profound reverence by so many Christian infidels, we find 
monstrous exaggerations like the following ?—‘Ehltritth distributed in Mffshnarh a 
himdred aud seven thousand millions of black elephants with white tusks, and decked 
with gold.* ‘ A sacred fire was lighted for Bhtfrfftff, son of DooshHnfcii, in Sacliigoontf, 
at which a thousand bramh^ns shared a thousand millions of cows a piece.’ See Mr, 
Colebroohc's Eseay, 
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overflowings of iniquity :—^^but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where tlie sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead men to every 
species of vice ! These festivals and public exhibitions excite universal atten¬ 
tion, and absorb, for weeks together, almost the whole of the public 
conversation f and such is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the 
whole country seems to be thown into a ferment: health, property, time, 
business, every thing is sacrificed to them. In this manner are the people 
prepared to receive impressions from their national institutions. If these 
institutions were favourable to vu'tue, the effects would he most happy ; but as, 
ill addition to their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt the 
mind, the most dreadful consequences follow, and vice, like a mighty torrent, 
flows through the plains of Bengal, with the force of the flood-tide of the 
Ganges, carrying along with it young and old, the lejirned and the ignorant, 
rich and poor, all castes and descriptions of people—into an awful eternity 1 

In short, the characters of the gods^ and the licentiousness which prevails 
at their festivals, and abounds in their popular works, with the enervating 
nature of the climate, have made the Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt 
people on earth. I, have, in the course of this work, exhibited so many 
proofs of this fact, that I will not again disgust the reader by going into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
among the Hindoos; the intercourse of the sexes approaches very near to that 
of the irrational animals. The husband almost invariably lives in criminal 
intercourse during the pupilage of his infant wife; and she, if she becomes a 
wudow, cannot marry, and in consequence, being destitute of a protector and of 
every moral principle, becomes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human victims which annu¬ 
ally fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured on an estimate of ihe number of 
Hindoos who annually perish, the victims of the bramhinical religion^ (p. 
254,) and have supposed, that they cannot amount to less than 10,500 ! 
Every addirional information I obtain, and the opinions of the best informed 
persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in the opinion, that this 
estimate is too low, that the havoc is far greater, however dijfficult it may be 
to bring the mind to contemplate a scene of horror which out-does all that has 
ever been perpetrated in the name of religion by all the savage nations put to¬ 
gether. These cruelties, together with the contempt which the Hindoos feel for 
tlie body as a mere temporary shell, cast off at pleasure, and the disorganizing 
effects of the caste, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel: of whicli their 
want of every national provision fur the destitute; their leaving multitudes to 
perish before their own doors, unpitied and even unnoticed; the inhuman manner 
in which they burn the bodies of their deceased relations, and their savage 
triumph when spectators of a widow burning in the flames of the funeral pile, 
are awful examples. 
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But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a person must wade through 
the filth of the thirty-six pooraiius and other popular books—he must read 
and hear the modern popular poems and songs—he must follow the brainhnn 
through his midnight orgies, before the image of Kalee, and other goddesses; or 
he must accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen to the filtliy 
dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishuii and the daughters of the milk¬ 
men ; or he must watch him, at midnight, choking, with, the mud and waters of 
the Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while in the delirium of a fever ; or, at the 
same hour, while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy ; 
burning the body before it is cold, and washing the blood from his hands in 
the sacred stream of the Ganges ; or he must look at the bramhiin, hurrying 
the trembling half-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throwing her, like a 
long of wood by the side of the dead body of her husband, tying her, and then 
holding her down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the power 
of rising and running away.—After he has followed the bramhun through all 
these horrors, he will only have approached the threshold of this temple of 
Moloch, and he will begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, 
AS IT IS, a man must become a Hindoo—rather, he must become a bramhhn ; 
for a poor shoodra, by the very circumstances of his degradation, is restrained 
from many abominations which bramhuns alone are privileged to commit. And 
when he has done this, let him meditate on this system in its effects on the mind 
of the afflicted or dying Hindoo, as described in pp. 277, 278, and 285 ; on 
reading which description he will perceive, that in distress the Hindoo utters 
the loudest murmurs against the gods, and dies in the greatest perplexity and 
agitation of mind. 

The state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so long in darkness, and in causing 
them to suffer so much formerly under tlieir Mahometan oppressors. The mur¬ 
der of so many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. Let us 
hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious Providence has remembered 
mercy, and placed them under the fostering care of the British government, 
that they may enjoy a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates no purifying knowledge 
of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no com¬ 
fort to the afflicted, no hope to the dying; but on the contrary excites to every 
vice, and hardens its followers in the most flagrant crimes ; how are we to account 
for the conduct of its apologists, except in the recollection, that the sceptical part 
of mankind have always been partial to heathenism, Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, 
&c. have been often charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian and Eoman 
idolatries; and many Europeans in India are suspected of having made large 
strides towards heathenism. Even Sir Wm. Jones, whose recommendation of 
the Holy Scriptures (found in his Bible after his death) has been so often and 
so deservedly quoted, it is said, to please his pundit, was accustomed to study 
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the shastrlis with the image of a Hindoo god placed on his table:—his fine 
metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse.^ 
In the same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the ancient idola¬ 
tries are retained in almost all modern poetical. compositions, and even in some 
Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to heathenism 
may be, it is not more extraordinary than the extravagant lengths into which 
some learned men have gone in their expectations from the antiquity of the 
Hindoo writings. Mr. Halhed, seems to prefer Hindooism to Christianity pure¬ 
ly on account of its boasted antiquity®. Dr. Stiles, president of Yale College, 
in North America, formed such an enthusiastic expectation. from the amazing 
antiquity of the Hindoo writings, that he actually wrote to Sir William Jones, 
to request him to search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. Had not 
this gentleman been a zealous Christian, it is likely his extravagant expectations 
might have led him to ask Sir William to translate and send him a book two or 
three millions of years old, written in some kdlpii amidst the endless succession 
of worlds. 

Por sometime, a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared to have 
been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo writings. 
In the first place, they were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the productions of 
yesterday, compared with those of th? bramhuns. The contents of these books 
also were treated with the greatest reverence ; the prinaitive religion of the Hin¬ 
doos, it was said, revealed the most sublime doctrines, and inculcated a pure 
morality. We were taught to make tlie greatest distinction between the 
ancient and modern religion of the Hindoos ; for the apologists for Hindooism 
did not approve of its being judged of by present appearances. Some persons 
endeavoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos were not idolaters, because they 
maintained the unity of God ; though they worshipped the works of their ovru 
hands as God, and though the number of their gods was 330,000,000. It is 

d * I could not help feeling a degree of regret, in reading lately the Memoirs of the 
admirable and estimable Sir William Jones. Some of his researches, in Asia have no 
doubt incidentally served the cause of religion ; but did he think the Is^st fiossible di¬ 
rect service had been rendered to Christianity, that his accomplished mind was left at 
leisure for hymns to the Hindoo gods ? Was hot this a violation even of the neutrality, 
and an offence, not only against the gospel, but against theism itself ? I know what 
may be said about personi^cation, license of poetry, and so on : but should not a wor¬ 
shipper of God hold himself under a solemn obligation to adjure all tolerance of even 
poetical figures that can seriously seem,. in any way whatever, to recognize the pagan 
divinities, or abominations, as the prophets of Jehovah would have called them ? What 
would Elijah have said to such an employment of talents ? It would have avaUed little 
to have told him, that these divinities were only personifications (with their appropriate 
representative idols) of objects in nature, of elements, or of abstractions. He would 
have sternly replied—And was not Baal, whose prophets I destroyed, the same V See 
Fosfer^s incow/pardble Sssays. ' 

® Is Mr. Halhed an example of the amazing credulity of unbelievers in every case, 
wherein the Holy Bible is not concerned ? When he wrote bis ‘ Code of Gentoo Laws/ 

I 
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very probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst tlie 
philosophers of every age; and that they wished it to be understood, that 
they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the image of Moloeh, 
Jupiter, or Kalee : yet mankind have generally eoneluded, that he who worships 
an image is an idolater; and I suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in 
this age of reason, common sense should he turned out of doors. 

Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of deciding upon the 
claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it respects their antiquity, and the value 
of their cootehts. Mr. Colebrooke’s essay on the vedlis, and his other import¬ 
ant translations; the Bhugiivht-Gceta, translated by Mr. 'Wilkins ; the trans¬ 
lation of the Ptamayiinii, several volumes of which have been printed ; some 
valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches ; with other translations by different 
Siingskritil scholars; have thrown a great body of light on this subject t—^aod 
this light is daily increasing. 

Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a 
mist; but when the fog has dispersed, and the person has approached it, he 
smiles at the deception. Such is the exact case With these books, and this 
system of idolatry. Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could uot ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo shastri^s were 
written, they therefore at once believed the assertions of the bramhuns'and their 
friends, that their antiquity was unfathomable. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the Hindoo cere¬ 
monies, which he never saw, in the most captivating terms, and has painted 
these ‘ abominable idolatries’ in the most florid colours. It might have been 
expected, (idolatry being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour¬ 
able to God,) that a Christian divine would have been shocked while writing 
in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is something in Hindooism to 
excite the most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the dance before the 
idol;—or assist the bramhnns in crying Iliiree bul / Huree huV I while the 

he hesitated to believe the Bible, because it was out done in chronology by the his, 
tories of the Chinese and Hindoos. With sacred reverence he exclaims, at the close 
of his account of the four yooghs, ‘ To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is biit as 
yesterday ; and to such ages the life of Methuselah is no more than a span !’ He says, 
in another page, ‘ The conscientious scruples of Biydone will always be of some weight 
in the scale of philosophy.* If the age or reigu of Briifmha, Viz., 55,987,200,000,000 
years, excited such sacred awe in the mind of this gentleman, what would have been 
his sensations, and how strong his faith in ‘ holy writ’ of the Hindoos, if he had hap¬ 
pened to read in the RamayunS the account of Ramu’s army ; which, this ‘ holy wriU 
says, amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or rather monkies ? Again, 
two thousand times the four yoogus, or 8,640,000,000 years, is the age of the sage 
Markund6k^ ! What, in the name of'Mr. Halhed, is the life of Methuselah to this ?— 
This unbeliever in Moses became at last, it is said, a firm believer in Richard Brothers / 

^ Sounds of triumph, which the bramhrms use when the fire of the funeral pile 
begins to bum, and when they are choking a dying person with the water of the 
Ganges. These Words literally mean, ‘call upon Hiiree,* or repeat the name of Hfcix’ec, 
viz., Krishnh. In their popular use, they arc like the English phrase, huz^ / huzza / 
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fu*e is seizing the limbs of the yoiing and unfortunate Hindoo widow ;—or let 
him attend at the saciiftcing of animals before the images of Kalee and 
Doorga •—or come and join in the dance, stark naked, in the public street, in 
open day, before the image of Doorga, in the presence of thousan,^s of spectators, 
young and old, male and female. He will find;, that the sight will never make 
these holy bramhiins, these mild and innocent Hindoos, blush for a moment.— 
Seriously, should sights like these raise the ardour of enthusiasm, or chill the 
blood of a Christian minister ?. Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in 
shame. As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that antiquity 
sanctifies nothing :—‘ The sinner, being an hundred years old, shall be 
accursed.' ^ 

What- will a sober Christian say to the two following paragraphs, inserted 
in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities ?s ^ Mn Forbes, of Stanmore-hill, 
in his elegant museum of Indian rarities, numbers two of the bells that have 
been used in devotion by the bramh.hns. They are great cui;iosities, and one of 
them ill particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in form very much 
resembling the cup of the lotos ; and the tune of it is uncommonly soft and' 
melodious. I could not avoid being deeply affected with the sound of an. 
instrument which had been actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition, which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transported 
thoughts travelled hack to the remote period, when the bramhiin religion 
blazed forth in all its splendour in the caverns of elephanta; I was, for a 
moment, entranced, and caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of vener-;^ 
able priests, arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiqra^s, seemed, 
assembled around me; the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear; I 
breathed an air fragrant with the richest perfumes, and contemplated the Deity 
in the fire that symbolized him.' In another place;—‘She [the Hindoo 
religion] wears the similitude of a beautiful and radiant Cheutjb from Heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace, and on his 
silken wings benefaction and blessing.’ 

The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be a teacher, in 
every part, mark idolatry as the abominable thing which God hateth. 
Mr. Maurice calls it, ‘ a beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven.’ How this 
Christian minister will reconcile his ideas of idolgitry with those of his Great 
Master in the great day of final account, I must leave; but I recommend to 
him, and to all Europeans who think there is not much harm in Hindooism, 
the perusal of the following passages from the word of the true aAd living 
God 

' If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daugliter, or 
the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not known, 

f? While the author cannot hut withhold his assent from Mr. Maurice’s application 
of the Hindoo triad, and the whole of his attempt to-illustrate Scripture doctrines from 
the ancient systems of idolatry, he embraces this opportunity of expressing his admira¬ 
tion of the great merit of this singular and masterly work. 
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thou, nor thy fathers; (namely, of the gods of the people which are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth;) thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken 
unto him; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him : but thou shall surely kill him; thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. And 
thou shalt stone him with stones, that be die; because he hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear and fear, and shall do 
no more any such wickedness as this is among you.’ Dent, xiii, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 
li.—I quote this remarkable passage, not because I think the Christian dispen¬ 
sation allows of punishing idolaters with death, but to shew how marked is the 
divine abhorrence of this sin. 

^ And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images, and 
cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, and my soul shall abhor 
you.* Leviticus xxvi. 30.—‘ Cursed be the man that maketh graven image^ 

any graven or molten image, an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the 
bauds of the craftsmen, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the people 
shall answer and say, Amen.’ Veut. xxvii. 15.—' Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, Ye have seen all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, 
and upon all the cities of Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness which they have 
committed to provoke me to anger, in that they went to burn incense, and to 
serve other gods, whom they knew not, neither they, ye, nor your fathers. 
Howbeit, I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and send¬ 
ing them, saying, O do not this abominable thing that I hate. But 
they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear to turn from their wickedness, to 
burn no incense unto other gods. Wherefore my fury and mine anger was pour¬ 
ed forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and they are w'asted and desolate, as at this day.’ Jeremiah xliv. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
—' And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols 2 Cor. vi. 16,— 

‘ P"or the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings, and abominahle idolatries* Feter iv. 3.—‘ But the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore-mongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone : which is the second death.’ Uev. xxi. 3. 

Let eveiy conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions of the divine 
word, and then say, whether there be not, according to the spirit of these pas¬ 
sages, a great degree of criminality attached to the person who in any way 
countenances idolatry. I am not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
continuance of the Briiish power in India, from the encouragement which 
Englishmen have given to the idolatry of ihe Hindoos, than from any other 
quarter whatever. The Governor of the world said to the Israelites, in parti¬ 
cular reference to idolatry, ' If ye walk contraiy to me, I will walk contrary to 
you.’ Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens ti e Jews, if they 
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countenance idolatry:—‘ I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land whereunto ye go over 
Jordan to possess it: ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly 
be destroyed.’ It cannot be doubted, that in every case in which either a 
person, or a nation, begins to think favourably of idolatry, it is a mark of 
departure in heart and practice from the living God: it was always so con¬ 
sidered among the Jews. There is scarcely any thing in Hindooism, when 
truly known, in which a learned man can delight, or of which a benevolent man 
can approve; and I am fully persuaded, that there will soon he but one opinion 
on the subject, and that this opinion will be, that the Hindoo system is less 
ancient than the Egyptian, and that it is the most puerile, impure, and 

BLOODY OF ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS EVER ESTABLISHED ON 

earth. 

To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author has added ac¬ 
counts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including the sects founded by 
Booddhu, Eishubhii-devd, Nanukii, and Choitnnya. 

All the founders of these sects appear to have been religious mendicants, 
who, animated by excessive enthusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points 
of the Hindoo system farther than the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortifications. Nanukii and Choituiiyu were less rigid, and 
do not seem to have pressed the importance of religious austerities. Booddhu 
and Eishudhu-devii evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philoso¬ 
phers who were atheists.^ 

Both these systems are comprised in tw'o or three doctrines:—the world 
is eternal, and possesses in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call 
creation, preservation, and resuscitation; religion (Dhiirmu) regulates all states, 
and is in fact what Christians call providence, connected with absolute predes¬ 
tination ; the person who acquires the greatest portion of dhurmii becomes a 
personification of religion, procures happiness for himself, and deserves the 
worship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is the cardinal 
virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not to hurt or destroy sentient 
beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of a scheme of 
religion which excludes a God, it is a singular feature of this system of atheism, 
that it has placed the sceptre of universal government in an imagined being 
under the name of Eeligion; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings, Eeligion and Irreligion, who have the power of rewarding and punish¬ 
ing the virtuous and the vicious. In short, these heresiarchs have not promul¬ 
gated a system of atheism, without making some provision for the interests of 
morality in their way ; and if the idea of pimisliinent alone would make men 
virtuous, a Bouddhii and a Joinu might attain a place in the niche of fame not 
much below thousands who believe in a First Cause. 

The Shee-bhaghvtfth mentions Booddhh as the son of Unjifnh, of;KeekhtK; 
and that Cliarvvaktf, a celebrated atheist, embraced and published the real opinions 
of Booddhtf. See Shree-bhaghviW, chap. i. sect. 3, 
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As men are born under a certain destiny and as every action produces its 
destined fruit, little is left to human exertion, and in consequence religious 
ceremonies have little place in these systems. The only object of worship is a 
deceased or living peifect ascetic: the I'ormer has temples erected to bis memory, 
wbich contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies are performed 
similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the living mendicant is wor¬ 
shipped by the devout, wherever he happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system a social life ; 
and at present those Joinus, who find the rules of their guides too strict, are 
obliged to solicit the forms of marriage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. 
In the translation of the Temee Jat'd, a Bouddhii work, (see p, 313,) the reader 
will perceive, that a monarch and all his subjects abandoned a civil life at the 
call of the monarch’s son, an ascetic, and sought in a forest that abstraction 
from secular concerns which they considered as an essential preparation for re¬ 
union to the divine essence. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the worshipping of 
their saints, rehearsing iheir praises, listening to their sayings or written w'orksj 
and a rigid care to avoid the destruction of animal life, even iu its most 
diminutive forms. The Booddhiis and Joinus have not excluded, it is true, 
every thing pleasant from tlieir religion, for a number of festivals are celebrated 
among them monthly or annually: but there is reason to suppose, that these 
are no parts of the original system, but the additions of mendicants less rigid 
in their principles and less austere in their manners. 

The Joinus speak of the Bouddliiis with a degree of contempt, as being very 
loose in their practice, praticularly as it regards the destruction of animal life. 
From this circumstance, and from the Joiniis being still found in HindoosL’- 
hanii, as well as from the fact that they trace their religion up to a very early 
Hindoo monarch, it msiy be conjectured, that they are the oldest of the two 
sects, and are the scattered remnants of those persecuted under the name of 
atheists, after the destruction of the Goutumu dynasty, or, as they were then 
called, Bouddhus. 

Namikii, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any connection 
with the atheists i he disapproved of the excessive polytheism of the Hindoos, 
and wished to draw them to the worship of the one God, whom, however, he 
called by the names usually adopted by the Hindoos : Brhralui, Piirllm-eshwuru, 
Unadee, Hirakarfi, &c. He did not publicly reprobate those parts of the 
Hindoo system to which he was most averse, but contented himself with observ¬ 
ing, that while he left them indifferent, the practice of them would not be ac¬ 
companied with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. He formed, from 
the bramhinical system, a new one, having little polytheism in it, but borrowing 
all its principal doctrines from the Hindoo writings ; and he and bis successors 
incorporated the Whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this seceder 
are : There is one invisible God, who is to be worshipped or honoured in holy 
men ; his name is to be repeated ; that spiritual guide is to be reverenced j all 
c\il avoided ■■ if images be adopted, they should be those of eminent ascetics. 
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Future happiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured to those 
Shikhs who observe the rules laid down by their sacred books. 

Choitnnyu, the last of the seeeders, departed still less from regular 
liiudooism : his prineipal opposition was aimed at the rising seet of the 
shakths, or those who worship the female deities with bloody saerifiees: he 
testified his abhorrence of the destruction of animal life in saerifiees, and 
professed to be a rigid Voishnnvit, adopting Krishna, or Htiree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proseribe the other gods, but set up Vishnoo as uniting all 
in himself; nor did he explode any tenet of Hindooism beside that relating 
to bloody saerifiees. A devout attaehment to Krishna ; a strict union among all 
his followers; reverenee for religious raendieants ; visiting holy places; re¬ 
peating the name of Haree, and entertaining mendicant Voisbniiv'ds, compose 
the prime artieles in the creed of this sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hindoo heresiarchs, each of 
M^hich, though different in many essential points, is distinguished by one re¬ 
markable feature, reverence for mendicant saints, especially those who seem to 
Jiave carried abstraction of mind, seclusion from the world, and religious austeri¬ 
ties to the greatest lengths. Among the atheistical sects, these mendicants are 
regarded as personifications of religion ; and among the two last, as partial 
incarnations, or persons approaching the state of re-union to the Great Spirit, 

Eespecting the priority of the atheistical or the bramhinical systems, the 
author has not been able entirely to satisfy his own mind. Some persons 
conjecture, that they see a coincidence betwixt the doctrines of the v^dds, and 
of the atheistical sects, respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the 
elements. It may be safely added, that to these systems succeeded the pouranic 
mythology, and after that the worship of the female deities with bloody sacri¬ 
fices. The whole of these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the ‘Word of Truth’ to every sincere Christian, 
and more and more prove, how deep and important a stake he has in the 
gloriom gos]pel of the blessed God, 
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HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 

BOOK I. 

OBJECTS OF WORSHIP, 


CHAPTER I. 

OF GOD. 

It is a painful reflection to every benevolent mind, that not 
a single Hindoo temple, dedicated to the One God, is to be found 
in all Hindoost’han ; nor is any act of worship, in any form, 
addressed by this people to God. The doctrines respecting the 
Divine Nature are considered as mere philosophical speculations, 
totally unconnected with religious services. 

It is true, indeed, tiiat the Hindoos believe in the unity of 
God. " One Briimhii, without a second,' is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects which relate to the 
nature of God, They believe also that God is almighty, allwise, 
omnipresent, omniscient, &c., and they frequently speak of him as 
embracing in his government the happiness of the good, and the 
subjection or punishment of the bad : j’^et they have no idea of 
God's performing any act, either of creation or providence, except 
through tlie gods ; and thus are prevented all the beneficial effects 
which might have arisen out of their notions of the divine perfec¬ 
tions : for in the whole of the reigning superstition the gods alone 
are seen ; and these gods bear no more resemblance to the one true 
God, than darkness to light, than vice to virtue. 

Perceiving, therefore, that the speculations of the Hindoo 
philosophers on the divine nature have no place whatever in the 
religion of the country, I have placed these dogmas in the preceding 

VOlume^lf * gee Intro 
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VISHNOO—SOURCE OF ALL HINDU INCARNATIONS, 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE GODS. 

The deities in the Hindoo pantheon amount to 330,000,000. 
Yet all these gods and goddesses may be resolved into the three 
principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivu, and Bmmha; the elements ; and 
the three females, Doorga Lhkshmee, and Shriiswiitee. The follow¬ 
ing pages will contain accounts of all those at present worshipped 
by the Hindoos, particularly in the provinces of India under the 
English government. t u 


Sect. I.— Vishnoo* 

This god is I'epresented in the form of a black man, Avith four 
arms ; in one of which he holds a club, in another a shell, in the 
third ti chukrh^ and in the fourth a water-lily. He rides on 
Ghrooru, an animal half-bird and half-man, and Avears yellow 
garments. ^ 

The Hindoo aliastrhs give accounts of ten appearances or incar¬ 
nations of Vishnoo, in the character of the Preserver; nine of 
Avhich are said to be past. 

The fii'st is called the Mutsyti incarnation. Brhmhu^, the one 
God, when he resolves to I'ecreate the universe after a periodical 
destruction, first gives birth to Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivh, to 
preside over the woi'k of creation, preserA’'ation, and destruction. 
After a periodical dissolution of the universe, the four vddhs re¬ 
mained in the waters. In order to enter upon the Avork of creation, 
it wavS necessary to obtain these books, for the instruction of Brtimha. 
Vishnoo was therefore appointed to bring up the A^ddus from the 
deep ; who, taking the form of a fish, (some say one ,kind and some 
another,) descended into the waters, and brought up these sacred 
books. 

In the Khchyhph incarnation, Vishnoo assumed the form of a 
tortoise, and took the newly created earth upon his back, to render 
it stable. The Hindoos believe that to this hour the earth is supr 
ported on the back of this tortoise. 

The Vhrahh incarnation liappened at one of the periodical des¬ 
tructions of the world, when the earth sunk into the waters. Vish¬ 
noo, the preserver, appearing in the form of a bOar (vurahh), des¬ 
cended into the waters, and with his tusks drew up the earth. 

An iron instrument of destruction like a wheel. 

The reader will please to keep in mind that Brumhti means the one God, and 
that Briimha means the idol of that name. 
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What contemptible ideas on such a subject! The earth, with all its 
mountains, &;c. &c. made fast on the back of a turtle, or drawn up 
from the deep by the tusks of a hog 1 

The fourth incarnation is called Nurdsingliii^ Among other des¬ 
cendants ofDiikshii, (the first man that Bi'tlmhajireated,) was Ktish- 
ytipu, a moonee, and his four wives, Ditee, IJditee, Vinfita, and 
Kiidroo. From Ditee, spiung the giants ; from Uditee, the gods ;. 
from Vintita, Giiroorii ; and from Kfidroo, the hydras. The giants 
possessed amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific 
powers, named Hirhnyakshii. and Hirfinyh-kushipoo, both of whom 
performed religious austerities many thousand years to obtain im¬ 
mortality. Brhmha at length gave them a blessing appai’ently 
equivalent to that which they desired. He promised, that no com¬ 
mon being should destroy them ; that they should not die either 
in the day or in the night, in earth or in heaven, by fire, by water, 
or by the sword. After this these giants conquered all the king¬ 
doms of the earth, and even dethroned Indrh, the king of heaven. 
Indru, collecting all the gods, went to Briimha, and intreated him 
to provide vsome way of deliverance, as the universe which he had 
created was destroyed. Briimha asked the gods, how he could 
destroy those who had obtained his blessing ? and advised them to 
go to Vishnoo. They obeyed, and informed this god of the miseries 
brought upon the universe by these giants, whom Briimha had 
blessed, l^arayunii promised to destroy them, which he did in the 
following manner: Hirtinyti-ktishipoo's son Prtilhadti was constan¬ 
tly absent from home pei’forming religious austerities, at which his 
father became angry, and, tying a stone to his body, threw him 
into the water; but Vishnoo descended, and liberated liim. His 
father next threw him under the feet of an elephant; but the 
elephant took him up, and put him on its back. He then built a house 
of sealing wax, put his son into it, and set it on fire; the wax melted, 
and fell upon Priilhadh, but he received no injury. The father next 
gave him poison, but without effect. At length, wearied of trying 
to kill him, he said, ^ Where does your preserver Vishnoo dwell V 
' He is every where,’ says Prulhadu. " Is he then in this pillar V 
'Yes,’ said the son. 'Then,’ said Hirhnyu-khshipoo, ' I will kill 
him,’ and gave the pillar a blow with his stick—^when Vishnoo, in 
the form of half-lion, half-man, burst from the pillar; laid hold of 
Hirunyii-kushipoo by the thighs- with his teeth, and tore him up 
the middle. This was in the evening, so that it was neither in 
the day nor in the night; it was done under the droppings of 
the thatch, about which the Hindoos have a proverb, that this 
place is out of the earth; he was not killed by a man, but by a 
being half-man, half-lion: so that the promise of Bruraha to him 
was not broken. Vishnoo next destroyed Hirhnyakshh. After 
the death of his father, Priilhadii began to worship Vishnoo under 


c From nilrTi, a man ; and singhti, a lion, 
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the form which he had assumed, and with tears, enqiiired into the 
future fate of his father. Yishiioo assured him, that as he had 
died by his hands, he would surely ascend to heaven. Yishnoo 
was so pleased with the praises wliich Priilhadu bestowed on him, 
that he began to dance, hanging the entrails of Hiriinyti-khshipoo 
round his neck. By Vishnoo’s dancing, the earth began to move 
out of its place, so that BrSinha and all the gods were frightened, 
but durst not go near him. However, at the entreaties of Prhlba- 
dti, Vishnoo gave over dancing; the earth became fixed, and Yish¬ 
noo gave Pi'hlhadu this promise, that by his hands none of his 
race should die. 

The fifth is the Vamtinu incarnation. Prulhadti^s gi’andson 
Bhlee followed the steps of his great-grandfather, and committed 
every kind of violence. In contempt of the gods, he made offer¬ 
ings in his own name. He performed the fishwttmedliti sacrifice 
one hundred times, by which he was entitled to become the king 
of the gods ; but as the time of the then reigning Indrii was not 
expired, the latter applied for relief to Yishnoo, who promised 
to destroy this giant: to accomplish which he caused himself to be 
born of Uditee, the wife of Kushyupfi, the moonee. Being ex¬ 
ceedingly small in his pei'son, he obtained the name of Yamtinfi, 
i. e., the dwarf. At a certain period king Bulee was making a 
great sacrifice, and Yamunu's parents being very poor, sent him 
to ask a gift of the king. It is customary, at a festival, to 
present gifts to bramhuns. Yamuuil was so small, that in his 
journey to the place of sacrifice, when he got to the side of a hole 
made by a cow’s foot, and which was filled with water, he thought 
it was a river, and entreated another brambun to help him 
over it. On his arrival, he went to ask a gift of Bfilee, The 
king was so pleased with him, on account of his diminutive 
form, that he promised to give him whatever he should ask. He 
petitioned only for as much land as he could measure by three 
steps. Bulee pressed him to ask for more, intimating that such 
a quantity was nothing ; but Yamfinfi persisted, and the king, 
ordered his priest to read the usual formulas in making such a pre¬ 
sent. The priest warned the king, declaring he would repent of 
making this gift; for the little bramhun was no other than 
Vishnoo himself, who would deprive him of all he had. The king, 
however, was determined to fulfil his promise, and the grant was 
made. Yamfintl then placed one foot on Indrfi’s heaven, and the 
other on the earth, when, lo ! a third leg suddenly projected from 
his belly, and he asked for a place upon which he might rest this 
third foot, Bulee, having nothing left, and being unable to fulfil 
his promise, was full of anxiety. His wife, having heard what was 
going forward, came to the spot, and, .seeing the king’s perplexity, 
advised him to give his head for Yamunfi to set his foot upon. He 
did so; bub Yamunfi then asked'for what is called dukshinfi, a 
.small present which accompanies a gift, and without which the 
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gift itself produces no fruit to the giver. Biilee knew not what to 
do for dukshinn : his all was gone. His wife advised him to give 
bis life to Vamnnn as dukshinii. He did this also ; but the latter 
told him, that as he had promised Prulhadii not to destroy any of 
his race, he would not take his life. He therefore gave him his’ 
choice either of ascending to heaven, taking with him five ignorant 
persons ; or of descending to patulu, the world of the hydras, with 
five wise men^ Bdlee chose the latter, but said that as he had 
done much mischief on earth, he was afraid of going to patulii, 
lest he should there be punished for his crimes. Vamunu told him 
not to fear, as he would, in the form of Vishnoo, become his pro¬ 
tector. At the close, this god, having restored every thing on 
earth to a state of order and prosperity, returned to heaven. 

The sixth is the Puinishoo-ramu incarnation. Purdshoo is the 
name of an instrument of war. The occasion of tliis appearance 
of-Vishnoo is thus related :—The kshutriyus, from the king to the 
lowest person of this caste,, were become very corrupt. Every one 
did as ho pleased, the king was without authority, all order was 
destroyed, and the earth was in the greatest confusion. In these 
circumstances the goddess Prit’hivee® went to Yishnoo, and prayed 
for relief. Her petition was heard, and one part of Vishnoo was 
incarnate as the son of Jdraudgunee, a descendant of Bhrigoo the 
sage. After twenty-one different defeats the kahutriyfis were 
exterminated by Purushoo-ramu ; but after a lapse of years they 
again became numerous : Urjoonu, a kshutriyu king with a 
thousand arms, overcame the greatest raonarchs, and made dread¬ 
ful havock in the world : lie beat Ila\niau, and tied him to the 
heels of a horse ; but Brdmha delivered him^ and reconciled them 
again. One evening in the rainy season,, IJijoonu, being in the 
forest, took refuge in the hut of Jdmuddgnee, the learned ascetic. 
He had with him 900,000 people ; yet Jumudugnee, entertained 
them all. Urjoonu, astonished, enquired of his people how the 
sage, living in the forest, was able to entertain so many people ? 
They could not tell; they saw nothing except a cow which Brumha 
had given him; but it was by her means perhaps that he was able to 
entertain so many guests : its name was Kamu-dhdnoo.^ In fact, 
when Urjoonu was to he entertained at the sage’s house, this cow 
in a miraculous manner gave him all kinds of food, clothes, &c. 
The king on his depaidure asked for the cow but the sage refrsed 
it to him, though he offered for it his whole. Wngdom. At length, 
Urjoonu made war on Jun^dugnee ; and thou^ the cow gave an 
army to her master, he was unable to cope with Urjoonu, who des¬ 
troyed both him and his army. After the victory, however, Ur- 

^ It is a proverb among the Hindoos, that there ia no pleasure in the company of 
the ignorant in any place or circumstancea ; and that a bad place, in the company of 
the wise, is better than a good one in that of the ignorant. 

e The eai-th personified. 

f That is, the cow which yields every thing desired. ^ 
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joonti could not find the cow, but went home disappointed. Puru- 
shoo-ramu, hearing of the defeat and death of his,father Jumu- 
dugnee, went to complain to Shivu, on the mountain Koilasu ; but 
could not get access to him till he had knocked down the gods 
Gun^shu and Kartiku, Shivu’s door-keepers. Shiva gave Purushoo- 
ramu the instrument pui-ushoo, and promised him the victoiy. On 
his return Purushoo-ramu met his mother, who was about to throw 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband. After attending upon 
this ceremony, Purushoo-ramu went to the residence of Urjoonu, 
and killed him®. 

These six incarnations are said to have taken place in the 
siityS yooga\ There are no images respecting them made for 
worship. 

The seventh incarnation is that of Ramu to destroy the giant 
Ra vunu ; for the history of which, see the Translation of the Table 
of Contents of the Ramayunu, toward tlie close of this volume. 
—^The eighth incarnation is that of Buluramu, to destroy Prulumbu 
and other giants. This latter incarnation is said to have taken 
place in the dwapuru-yoogu.—The ninth is the Booddhu incarnation, 
in which Vishnoo appeared as Booddhu, to destroy the power of the 
giants. In order to effect this, Booddhu produced among mankind 
by his preaching, &c. a disposition to universal scepticism ; that 
having no longer any faith in the gods, the giants might cease to 
apply to them for those powers by which they had become such 
dreadful scourges to mankind. In this appearance the object of 
Vishnoo, the preserver, was accomplished by art, without the 
necessity of war ; though the dreadful alternative to which he was 
driven to accomplish his object, that of plunging mankind into a 
state of universal scepticism, affords another proof how wretchedly 
the world would be governed if every thing depended on the 
wisdom of man,—^The J^enth incarnation is still expected, under the 
name of the Kulkee XJvutaru. See translation from the Kitlkee 
pooranu, in the second volume. 

The appearance of Vishnoo, when he took the name of Krishnu 
to destroy the giant Kungshu, is called the descent of Vishnoo 
himself, and not an incarnation of this god. There are, how¬ 
ever, beside the preceding ten incarnations, and this of Krishnti, 
many others mentioned in the pooranus, all having their source in 
Vishnoo.—The Shree-bhaguvutu contains accounts of the following : 
Soo-yugnu created cei’tain gods, and ^removed distress from the 
three worlds ;—Kupilu taught his mother the knowledge of 

fif This story is told variously in the poorautls: according to the Ramaytintl, Vtfshis- 
’thtt was the owner of this cow, and Vishwtlmitrtl the person who fought with the 
moonee to obtain it. 

^ These ravages of tyranny, and bloody contests, form a sad specimen of the 
happiness of the Hindoo sfttya yoogii, could we believe that there ever had been such 
a period. 
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Brumhu, by which she obtained absorption ;—Dnttati'dyii delivered 
all his disciples, by means of the ceremony called yogii, from future 
birth, and obtained for them absorption ;—Koormaru declared the 
events that had happened in a former age; that his, previous to 
the dissolution of things which preceded his incarnation ;—Num- 
Narayunix was such a perfect ascetic that the courtezans, sent by 
the gods to allure him from his religious austerities, were unsuc¬ 
cessful I Vishnoo himself created a female on purpose to divert him 
from his devotions, but her attempts were equally abortive 
Prit’hoo opened the bowels of the earth, and brought forth its 
treasures ;—Rishuvu was an incomparable yogee, who was worship¬ 
ped by the phrhm-lmngsus and other ascetics ;—Huyugreevu was 
so great a saint, that the words of the v^du were uttered every time 
he breathed ;—Huree delivered his disciples from all their enemies, 
whether among men or the inferior animals ;—Hungsu taught his 
disciples the mysteries of yogtt, and obtained absorption himself 
while performing the ceremonies of a yogee;—Munoo’s fame filled 
the three worlds, and ascended even as far as Sutyu-loku ;—Dhun- 
wunturee delivered all diseased persons from their disorders on 
their mere remembrance of his name, and gave the Avater of 
immortality to the gods ;—Vj^’asu arranged the v^dus, was the 
author of the pooranns, &c.—Vibhoo was the spiritual guide of 
80,000 disciples, whom he taught the knowledge of Briimhu, and 
the ceremonies of yogfi ;—Sutyiisdnu cleared the earth of hypocrites 
and wicked persons ;—Voikoont’hu created the heaven o^Vishnoo 
known by this name, and performed other wonders ;—TJjitu in¬ 
structed the gods to chum the sea to obtain the water of immor¬ 
tality, and did other things which distinguished him as an incar¬ 
nation ;—Mohunee was incarnate, to prevent the giants from 
obtaining the water of immortality at the churning of the sea; 
—Narudu revealed the work called Voishnuvu Tuntru, The 
following incarnations are expected : Sarvubhoumu to dethrone 
the.presentIndru, and instate BtQee in his stead;—Vishwfiks^nu 
.as the friend of Shumbhoo, when he becomes the king of heaven ; 
.—Dhurrau-s^too to nourish the three worlds ;—Soodhama to assist 
Eoodru-savurnee, the twelfth of the fourteen munoos;—Yog^sh- 
wuru to place Divtts-putee on the throne of Indru;—Vrihud- 
bhanoo to make known many new religious ceremonies.—The reader, 
however, is not to suppose that there are no other incarnations 
mentioned in these marvellous books : every hero, and every 
saint, is. complimented by these writers as an incarnate deity. 

I have not discovered any proof in the Hindoo writings, or in 
conversation with learned natives, that these incarnate persons are 
personifications of any of the divine attributes ; or that these 
stories have any other than a literal meaning. No doubt they 
were written as fables, which the ignorance of modem Hindoos has 
converted into facts ; or many of them may relate to common 
events here magnified into miracles. 



IMAGES OF VISHNOO—HIS NAMES, WIVES. 


Stone images of Vishnooare made for sale, and worshipped in 
the houses of those who have chosen him for their guardian deity. 
There are no public festivals in honor of this god, yet he is wor¬ 
shipped at the offering of a burnt sacrifice ; in the form of medita¬ 
tion used daily by the bramhuns ; at the times when ‘ the five 
gods’ are worshipped, and also at the commencement of each shrad- 
dhu. No bloody sacrifices are offered to Vishnoo. The offerings 
presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, water, clarified butter, 
sweetmeats, cloth, ornaments, &c. 

Many choose Vishnoo for their guardian deity. These persons 
are called Voishnuvfis. The distinctive mark of this sect of 
Hindoos consists of two lines, rather oval, drawn the whole length 
of the nose, and carried forward in two straight lines across the 
forehead. This mark is common to the worshippers of all the dif¬ 
ferent forms of Vishnoo. It is generally made with the clay of the 
Ganges] sometimes with powder of sandel wood. 

Vishnoo has a thousand names', among which are the follow¬ 
ing ;—^Vishnoo ; that is, the being into whom, at the destruction 
of the world, all is absorbed.—Narayunu, or, he who dwelt in the 
waters^ and he who dwells in the minds of the devout.—Voikoon- 
t’hu, or, the destroyer of son'ow.—Vishtfiru-shruva, or, he who, in 
the form of Viratti, is all eye, all ear, &c.—Khisheekdshfi, viz., the 
god of all the members, and of light.—Keshuvu, or, he who gave 
being to himself, to Brhmha ^nd Shivu ; or, he who has excellent 
hair.—^Madhuvn, or, the husband of Lukshmee.—Mudhoos55dhfinu, 
the destroyer of Mndhoo, a giant.—Swn.mbh55, or, the self-existent. 
—Doityaree, or, the enemy of the giants.—Poondnreekakshfi, or, 
he whose ^yes are like the white lotus.—Govindfi, or, the raiser 
(ff the earth.—Pitamvurfi, or, he who wears yellow garments.— 
Uchyootfi, or, the undecayable.^—Sharungee, or, he who possesses the 
horn bow.—Vishwuksh^nfi, or, he whose soldiers fill all quarters of 
the world*—Junarddunu, or, he who afflicts the wicked, and, he of 
whom emancipation is sought.—Pudmunabhn, or, he whose navel is 
like the water lily.—Vishwumvuru, or, the protector of the world.— 
Koitubhujit, or, he who overcame the giant Koitnhhu. 

Vishnoo has two wives\ Lukshmee, the goddess of pi'osperity, 

i The meaning of the i>riucipal names of some of the gods is to he found in the 
comment upon the Umhrn-koshn, by Bhnrutn-mnllM. 

Jupiter had so many names, they could scarcely be numbered; some of them 
derived from the ]>lace8 where he lived and was worshipped, and others from the 
actions he performed. 

^ At the time of a prtiluytt, when every thing is reduced to the element oi water, 
vishnoo sits on the snake UniSntti, which has 1,000.heads. 

1 One of the Hindoo poets, in answer to the question. Why has Vishnoo assumed 
a wooden shape ? (alluding to the image of Jiignunaf hi?,) says, ‘ The troubles in his 
family have turned Vishnoo into wood : in the first place, he has two wives, one of 
whom (the goddess of learning) is constantly talking, and the other (the goddess of 
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and Sfiruswutee, the goddess of learning. The former was produced 
at the churning of the sea : Suruswutee is the daughter of Brumha. 

The following description of the heaven of Vishnoo is taken 
from the Muhabharutu. This heaven, called Yoi-koont’hu“ is 
entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand miles in circumference. All 
its edifices are composed of jewels. The pillars of this heaven, and 
all the ornaments of the buildings are of precious stones. The 
ehtystal waters of theGangesfiill from the higher heavens on the heads 
of Droovu, and from thence into the bunches of hair on the heads 
of seven rishees in this heaven, and from thence they faH and 
form a river in Voi’koont’hu. Here are also fine pools of water, 
containing blue, red, and white water-lilies, the flowers of some 
of which contain one hundred petals, and others a thousand ; gar¬ 
dens of nymphoeas, &c. On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, 
sitting on water-lilies, is Vishnoo, and on his right hand the god¬ 
dess Lukshmee. From the body of Lukshmee the fragrance of the 
lotus extends 800 miles. This goddess shines like a continued 
blaze of lightning. The ddvurshees, rajurshees, and supturshees 
constantly celebrate the praise of Vishnoo and Lukshmee, and 
meditate on their divine forms. The brumhurshees chant the 
vddus. The glorified voishnuvus approach Vishnoo, and constantly 
serve him. The gods" are also frequently employed in celebrating 
the praises of Vishnoo; and Gurooru, the bird-god, is the door¬ 
keeper. 


Sect. II.— ShivU. 

Shivu, the detroyer, has the second place among the Hindoo 
deities, though in general, in allusion to their offices, these three 
gods are classed thus : Brumha, V'ishnoo, Shivu. 

This god is represented in various ways. In the form of me¬ 
ditation used daily by the bramhuns, he is described as a silver 
coloured man, with five faces ; an additional eye® and a half-moon 
grace each foreheadP. He has four aims; in one hand he holds a 

prosperity) never remains in one place : to increase his troubles, he sits on a snake; 
his dwelling is in the water, and he rides on a bird.’ AU the Hindoos acknowledge 
that it is a great misfortune for a man to have two wives ; especially if both live in 
one house. 

The wotk called KiSrmu-Vipakfi says, that the heavens of Vishnoo, Brhmha, 
and Shivu are upon three peaks of the mountain Soomgroo ; aud that at the bottom of 
these peaks are the heavens of twenty-one other gods. 

“ These gods are supposed to be visitors at Vishnoo’s. 

» One of the names of ShiviS is Trilochunfi, viz,, the three-eyed. One of the names 
of Jupiter was Tiioctdus, (Triophthalmos,) given him by the Greeks, because he had 
three eyes. An image of this kind was set uji in Troy, v^hich, beside the usual two eyes, 
had a third in the forehead. 

V At the chnraing of the sea, Shivii obtained the moon for his share, and fixed it, 
with all its glory, in his forehead. 
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purushoo ; in the second a deer ; with the third he is bestowing a 
blessing, and with the fourtli he forbids fear : he sits on a lotus^ and 
wears a tyger-skin garment. 

At other times Shivu is represented with one head, three eyes, 
and two arms, riding on a bull, covered with ashes, naked, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating herbs^ having in one hand a horn, and 
in the other a drum. 

Another image of Shivu is the lingu, a smooth black stone 
almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projection at the base 
like the mouth of a spoon. 

There are several stories in the pooranus respecting the origin 
of the lingu worship, three of which I had translated, and actually 
inserted in this work, leaving out as much as possible of their of¬ 
fensive parts; but in con*ecting the proofs, they appeared too 
gross, even when reflned as much as possible, to meet the public 
eye. It is true I have omitted them with some reluctance, because 
I wish that the apologists for idolatry should be left without ex¬ 
cuse, and that the sincere Christian should know what those who 
wish to rob him of the Christian Religion mean to leave in its stead. 

From these abominable stories, temples innumerable have 
arisen in India, and a Shivu lingu placed in each of them, and 
WORSHIPPEB AS A GOD !! Thesc templcs, indeed, in Bengal and 
many parts of Hindoost’han, are far more numerous than those 
dedicated to any other idol; and the number of the daily worship¬ 
pers of this scandalous image, (even among the Hindoo women,) 
who make the image with the clay of the Ganges every moiTiing 
and evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the worship¬ 
pers of all the other gods put together. 

The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks bears a 
strong and unaccountable resemblance to some parts of the 
pouranic accounts of the lingu: Bacchus was angry with the 
Athenians, because they despised his solemnities, when they were 
first brought by Pegasus out of Boeotia into Attica ; for which he 
aflBdcted them with a gidevous disease, that could have no cure, till, 
by the advice of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the god, 
and erected phalli to his honour; whence the feasts and sacrifices 
called Phallica were yearly celebrated among the Athenians.—The 
story of Priapus is too indecent, and too well known to need recital. 

5 It appears that this plant was formerly venerated by the Egyptians as much as 
it is now by the Hindoos. The sacred images of the Tartars, Japanese, and other 
nations are also frequently represented as placed upon it. 

** Bacchus, who appears to bear a pretty strong i-esemhlance to Shivu, is said to 
have wandered about naked, or to have had no other covering than a tygerV skin, 
which is the common garment of Shivu, and of his followers, the siinyaBees. The 
bloated image of Shivh corresponds with that of Bacchus; and though the Indian god 
did not intoxicate himself with wine, yet his image is evidently that of a drunkard. 
ShivS perpetually smoked intoxicating herbs, 
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Should the reader wish for farther information on this subject, he 
is referred to an extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given in the 
Eeverend Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. The 
perusal of this extract may help further to convince the reader that 
the old idolatry, and that of the present race of Hindoos, at least 
in their abominable nature, and in some of their prominent 
features, are one. 

Beside the clay image of the lingu, there are tv^o kinds of 
black stone lingus : these are set up in the Hindoo temples". The 
first is called swuyuraboo, (the self-existent,) or unadee*, that 
which has no beginning. The second they call vanu-lingu, because 
Vanu, a king, first instituted the worship of this image. These 
stones are brought from the neighbourhood of the river Giind- 
kuhee, which falls into the Ganges near Patna. The images are 
made by Hindoo and Musulman stone-cutters. 

There is another form in which Shivu is worshipped, called 
Muha-kalu. This is the image of a smoke-coloured boy with three 
eyes, clothed in red garments. His hair stands erect ; his teeth 
are very large ; he wears a necklace of human skulls, and a large 
turban of his own hair ; in one hand he holds a stick, and in the 
other the foot of a bed-stead ; he has a large belly, and makes a 
very terrific appearance. Shivu is called ^Muha-kalu, because he 
destroys all ; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is absorbed in 
him at last, in order to be reproduced’". 

Images of this form of Shivu are not made in Bengal; but a 
pan of water, or an unadee-lingu, is substituted, before which 
bloody sacrifices are offered, and other ceremonies performed, in 
the month Choitru, at the new moon. Only a few persons perform 
this worship. Except before this image, bloody sacrifices are 
never offered to Shivu, who is himself called a voishnuvu, i. e., a 
worshipper of Vishnoo, before whose image no animals are slain, 
and whose disciples profess never to eat animal food. 

Under different names other images of Shivu are described in 
the shastrus ; but none of these images are made at present, nor 
is any public worship offered to them. 

Those who receive the name of Shivu from their spiritual 
guides, are called Soivyus. The mark on the forehead which 

B It is remarkable, that a stone image, consecrated to Venus, bore a etrong 
resemblance to the lingh. Of this stone it is said, that it was “ from the top to the 
bottom of an orbicular figure, a little broad beneath; the circumference was small,, 
and sharpening towards the top like a sugar loaf. The reason unknown/’ 

t At the time of a great drought, the Hindoos, after performing its worship, 
throw very large quantities of water upon this nnadee-lingu, in order to induce Shivu 
to give them rain. 

“ Some say Saturn received his name, because he was satisfied with the years he 
devoured. Saturn was also represented as devouring his children, and vomiting them 
up again. 
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these persons wear, is composed of three curved lines like a half- 
moon, to which is added a round dot on the nose. It is made 
either with the clay of the Ganges, or with sandal wood, or the 
ashes of cow-dung. 

Worship is perfoimied daily at the temples of the Knga; when 
offerings of various kinds are presented to this image. If the 
temple belong to a sh55dru, abrarahun is employed, who receives a 
small annual gratuity, and the daily offerings*. These ceremonies 
occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasui'e of the 
worshipper. Many persons living in Bengal employ bramhuns at 
Benares to perform the worship of the lin^ in temples which they 
have built there. 

Every year, in the month Phalgoontt, the Hindoos make the 
image of ShivS, and worship it for one day, throwing the image 
the next day into the water. This worship is performed in the 
night, and is accompanied with singing, dancing, music, feasting, 
&c. The image worshipped is either that of Shiva with five faces, 
or that with one face. In the month Maghu also a festival in 
honour of Shivtx is held for one day, when the image of this god 
sitting on a hull, with Parvutee on his knee, is worshipped- This 
form of Shivu is called Hurn-Goure^. 

In the month Choitru an abominable festival in honour of 
of this god is celebrated ; when many Hindoos, assuming the 
name of sunyas^, inflict on themselves the greatest cruelties. 
Some of the chief sunyasees purify themselves for a month previ¬ 
ously to these ceremonies, by going to some celebrated temple oi- 
image of Shivu, and there eating only once a day, abstaining from 
certain gratifications, repeating the name of Sliivu, dancing before 
his image, &c. Other silnyasees perform these pmepai'atory cere¬ 
monies for fifteen, and others for only ten days ; during which 
time parties of men and boys dance in the streets, having their 
bodies covered- with ashes, &c. and a long piece of false hair mixed 
with mud wi’apped round the head like a turban. A large drum 
accompanies each party, making a horrid din. 

On the first day of the festival, these strnyasees cast themselves 
from a bamboo stage with three resting places, the highest about 
twenty feet from the ground. From this height these persons east 
themselves on iron spikes stuck in hags of straw. These spikes are 
laid in a reclining posture, and when the person falls the}’’ almost 
constantly fall down instead of entering his body. There are 
instances however of persons being killed, and othei's wounded ; 

: _ * The shastras prohibit the bramhuns from recemng the offerings presented to 
Shivu : the reason I have not discovered. The bramhiins, however, contrive to 
explain the words of the shastriS in such a mauner, as to secure the greater part of the 
things presented to this idol. 

y Hurii is the name of Shivu, and Gouree that of Doorga, 



SHIVU'S FESTIVALS—SUNYASEE AND SWINGING. 3S 

but they are very rare. A few years ago, a person at Kid-firpooru, 
near Calcutta, cast himself on a knife used in cleaning fish, which 
entered his side, and was the cause of his death. He threw him¬ 
self from the stage twice on tlie same day; the second time, 
(which was fatal,) to gratify a prostitute with whoni he lived.—In 
some villages, several of these stages are erected, and as man}^ as 
two or three hundred people cast themselves on these spikes in one 
day, in the presence of great crowds of people. The worshippers 
of Shivu make a great boast of the power of their god in p‘eserV- 
ing his followers in circumstances of such danger. 

The next day is spent in idleness, the sfinyasees lying about 
Shivu’s temple, and wandering about like persons half drunk, or 
jaded with revelling. On the following day, a large fire is kindled 
opposite Shivu’s temple; and when the burnt wood has been form¬ 
ed into a great heap, one of the chief sunyasees, with a bunch of 
canes in his hand, flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with 
his feet bare. Alter him, the other stinyasees spread the fire aboutj 
walk acorss it, dance upon it, and then cast the embers into the air 
and at each other. 

The next morning early the work of piercing the tongues and 
sides commences. In the year 1^061 went to Kaleeghatu, in company 
with two or three friends, to witness these practices ; at which 
place we arrived about five o’clock in the morning. We overtook 
numerous companies who were proceeding thither, having with 
them drums and other instruments of music; also spits, canes, 
and different, articles to pierce their tongues and sides. Some with 
tinkling rings on their ancles were dancing and exhibiting indecent 
gestures as they passed along, while others rent the air with the 
sounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where the 
temple of this great goddess is situated, the crowds were so great 
that we could with difficulty get our vehicles along, and at last 
were completely blocked up. We then alighted, and went amongst 
the crowd. But who can describe a scene like this ?—Hei'e, men 
of all ages, who intended to have their tongues pierced, or their 
sides bored, were buying garlands of flowem to hang round their 
necks, or tie round their heads ;—there, others were canying their 
offerings to the goddess :—above the heads of the crowd were seen 
nothing but the feathers belonging to the gi‘eat. drums, and, the 
instruments of torture which each victim was carrying in his hand. 
These wretched slaves of superstition were distinguished from 
others by the quantity of oil rubbed on their bodies, and by streaks 
and dots of mud all over them : some of the chief men belonging 
to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a most 
fantastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks. Por the sake 
of low sport, some were dressed as English women ; and others had 
on a hat, to excite the crowd to laugh at Europeans. As soon as 
we could force our way, we proceeded to the temple of Kalee, 
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where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled upon one 
another, to obtain a sight of the idol. We went up to the door-way, 
when a bramhun, who was one of the owners of the idol, addressed 
one of my companions in broken English : Money—money—for 
black mother.'" My friend, not much liking the looks of his black 
mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this spot we 
went into the temple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had 
begun the work of piercing the tongues and boring the sides of 
these infatuated disciples of Shivu. The first man seemed reluctant 
to hold out his tongue ; but the blacksmith, rubbing it with some¬ 
thing like flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, 
laid firm hold, dragged it out, and, placing his lancet under it in 
the middle, pierced it through, and let the fellow go. The next 
person, whose tongue we saw cut, directed the blacksmith to cut 
it on a contrary side, as it had been already cut twice. This man 
seemed to go through the business of having his tongue slit with 
perfect sang frold. The company of natives were entirely unmoved, 
and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee given by each for 
whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport. I could not help 
asking, whether they were not punishing these men for lying.— 
After seeing the operation performed on one or two more, we 
went to another group, where they were boring the sides. The 
first we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, who might be 
twelve or thirteen years old, and who had been brought thither by 
his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread rubbed with 
clarified butter was drawn through the skin on each side, with a 
kind of lancet having an eye like a needle. He did not flinch, but 
hung by his hands over the shoulders of his brother. I asked a 
man who had just had his sides bored, why he did this ? He said, 
he had made a vow to Kalee at a time of dangerous illness, and 
was now performing this vow: a bye-stauder added, it was an 
act of holiness, or merit. Passing from this group, we saw a man 
dancing backwards and forwai'ds with two canes run through his 
side as thick as a man's little finger. In returning to Calcutta we 
saw many with things of diSerent thicknesses thrust through their 
sides and tongues, and several with the pointed handles of iron 
shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into this fire every 
now and then they threw Indian pitch, which for the moment blaz¬ 
ed very high. I saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture 
struck me much: his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, were 
entirely. covered with pins, as thick as nails or packing nee¬ 
dles. This is called vanu-ph5ra*. The person had made a vow to 
Shivu thus to pierce his body, praying the god to remove some 
evil from him. 

Some sunyasees at this festival put swords through the holes 
in their tongues ; others spears ; others thick pieces of round iron 
which they call arrows. Many, as a bravado, put other things 

* Piercing with arrows. 
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through their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, &c. 
Others, to excite the attention of the crowd still more, procure 
images of houses, gods, temples, &c. and placing them on a single 
bamboo, hold them up in their hands, and put the bamboo through 
their tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows made a 
bamboo stage, placed a prostitute upon it, and carried her through 
the streets, her paramour accompanying them, having one of her 
ancle ornaments in the slit of his tongue. Another year a man put 
his finger through the tongue of another person, and they went 
along dancing and making indecent gestures together.. Others 
put bamboos, ropes, canes, the stalk of a climbing plant, the long 
tube of the hooka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these things 
with oil, while two persons go before and two behind to hold the 
ends of the things which have been passed through the sides, they 
danee baekwards and forwards, making indeeent gestures. These 
people pass through the streets with these marks of self-torture 
upon them, followed by crowds of idle people. They are paid by 
the towns or villages where these acts are performed, and a levy is 
made on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening 
of this day some sunyasees pierce the skin of their foreheads, and 
place a rod of iron in it as a socket, and on this rod fasten a lamp, 
which is kept burning all night. The persons bearing these lamps 
ait all night in or near Sliivu's temple, oeeasionally calling upon 
this god by different names. On the same evening, different parties 
of sunyasees hold conversations respecting Shivu in verse. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony called 
Churuku, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the back is per¬ 
formed. The posts are erected in some open place in the town or 
suburbs : they are generally fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five cubits 
high. In some places a kind of worship is paid at the foot of the 
tree to Shivu, when two pigeons are let loose, or slain. In other 
parts, i. e., in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the worship of Shivu 
is performed at his temple; after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the homd work of torture. The 
man who is to swing prostrates himself before the tree, and a per¬ 
son, with his dusty fingers, makes a mark where the hooks are to 
be put. Another person immediately gives him a smart slap on 
the back, and pinches up the skin hard with his thumb and fingers ; 
while another thrusts the hook through, taking hold of about 
an inch of the skin : the other hook is then in like manner put 
through the skin of the other side of the back, and the man gets 
up on his feet. As he is rising, some water is thrown in his face. 
He then mounts on a man's back, or is elevated in some other 
way ] and the strings which are attached to the hooks in his back 
are tied to the rope at one end of the horizontal bamboo, and the 
rope at the other end is held by several men, who, drawing it 
down, raise up the end on which the man swings, and by their run¬ 
ning round with the rope jthe machine is turned. In swinging, 
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the man describes a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Some 
swing only a few minutes, others half an hour or more: I have 
heard of men who continued swinging for hours. In the southern 
parts of Bengal, a piece of cloth is wrapt round the body under¬ 
neath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear, and the wretch fall, and 
be dashed to pieces; but the whole weight of the body rests on 
the hooks. Some of these persons take the wooden pipe, and 
smoak while swinging, as though insensible of the least pain. 
Others take up fruit in their hands, and either eat it or throw it 
among the crowd. I have heard of a person’s having a monkey’s 
collar run into his hinder parts^ in which state the man and the 
monkey whirled round together. On one occasion, in the north 
of Bengal, a man took a large piece of wood in his moulh, and 
swung for a considerable time without any cloth round his body to 
presei've him, should the flesh of his back tear. On some occa¬ 
sions these sunyasees have hooks run through their thighs as 
well as backs. About the j^ear 1800 five women swung in this 
manner, with hooks through their backs and thighs, at Kidur- 
pooru near Calcutta. It is not very uncommon for the flesh to 
tear, and the person to fall: instances are related of such persons 
perishing on the spot. A few years ago a man fell from the post 
at Kidurpooru, while whirling round with great rapidity; and, 
falling on a poor woman who was selling parched rice, killed her 
on the spot: the man died the next day. At a village near Bujbuj, 
some years since, the swing fell, and broke a man’s leg. The man 
who was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, ran to another tree, 
was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had 
happened. I have heard of one man’s swinging three times in one 
day on different trees; and a bramhun assured me, that he had 
seen four men swing on one tree; while swinging, this tree was 
carried round the field by the crowd. 

On the day of swinging, in some places, a sunyasee is laid be¬ 
fore the temple of Shivu as dead, and is afterwards carried to the 
place where they burn the dead. Here they read many incanta¬ 
tions and perform certain ceremonies, after which the (supposed) 
dead sunyasee arises, when they dance around him, proclaiming 
the name of Shi viz. 

The next morning the sunyasees go to Shivu’s temple, and 
perform worship to him, when they take off the poita which they 
had worn during the festival. On this day, they beg, or take 
from their houses, a quantity of lice, and other things, which they 
make into a kind of frumenty, in the place where they burn the 
dead. These things they offer, with some burnt fish, to departed 
ghosts. 

Each day of the festival the sunyasees worship the sun, pouring 


® At Kidurpoorfi. 
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water, flowers, &:c. on a clay image of the alligator, repeating 
mtuitriis. 

These horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin from a 
king named Vanu, whose history is related in the Miihabharutu. 
This work says, that Vanu, in the month Choitru, instituted these 
rites, and inflicted a number of the cruelties here detailed on his 
own body, viz., he mounted the swing, pierced his tongue and 
sides, danced on fire, threw himself on spikes, &c. At length he 
obtained an interview with Shivu, who surrounded his palace with 
a wall of fire, and promised to appear whenever he should stand in 
need of his assistance. Those who perform these ceremonies at 
present, expect that Shivfi will bestow upon them some blessing 
either in this life or in the next. 

Doorga is the wife of Shivix. This goddess is known under 
other names, as Bhuguvutee, Sutee, Parvutee, &c. In one age 
Shivu was mamed to Sutee, the daughter of king Dukshfi, and in 
another to the same goddess under the name of Parvutee, the 
daughter of the mountain Himaluyu : hence she is the mountain- 
goddess. 

When Doorga was performing religious austerities to obtain 
Shivu in marriage, the latter was so moved that he appeared to 
her, and enquired why she was thus employed ? She was ashamed 
to assign the reason, but her attendants replied for her. He, in 
jest, reproved her, observing that people performed religious aus¬ 
terities to obtain something valuable; in the article of marriage 
they desired a person of a good family, but he (Shivu) had neither 
father nor mother;—or a rich person, but he had not a garment 
to wear ;—or a handsome person, but he had three eyes. 

When Shivu was about to be married to Parviitee, her mother 
and the neighbours treated the god in a very scurrilous manner: 
the neighbours cried out, “ Ah ! ah ! ah ! This image of goldy this 
most beautiful damsel, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, to 
be given in marriage to such a fellow—an old fellow with three 
ieyes; without teeth; clothed in a tiger’s skin; covered wdtli 
ashes ; incircled with snakes ; wearing amecldace of human bones ; 
with a human skuU in his hand ; with a filthy jiita (viz., a bunch 
of hair like a turban) twisted round his head; who chews intoxi¬ 
cating drugs; has inflamed eyes; rides naked on a bull, and 
wanders about like a madman. Ah! they have thrown this 
beautiful daughter into the river^l”—In this manner the neighbours 

^ In allusion to the throwing of dead bodies into the river. This resembles the 
surprise said to have been excited by the marriage of Venus to the filthy and deformed 
Vulcan. Another very singular coincidence betwixt the European idolatry and that 
of the Hindoos is furnished by the story’ of Vwlcau and Minerva, and that respecting 
Shivxi and Mohinee given in the MarkundieylS poorann ; but which I have suppres¬ 
sed on account of its ofensive natxirc. 
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exclaimed against the marriage, till Narudil, who had excited the 
disturbance, interfered, and the wedding was concluded. 

A number of stories are related in some of the Hindoo books 
of an inferior order, respecting the quarrels of Shiv^ and Parvrttee, 
occasioned by the revels of the former, and the jealousy of the 
latter. These quaiTels resemble those of Jupiter and Juno. Other 
stories are told of Shivu’s descending to the earth in the form of a 
mendicant, for the preservation of some one in distress ; to per¬ 
form religious austerities, &:c. 

Shivu is said, in the pooranus, to have destroyed K-findurpu 
(Cupid), for interrupting him in his devotions, previous to his 
union with Doorga. We find, however, the god of love restored 
to existence, after a lapse of ages, under the name of Prildyoomu, 
when he again obtained his wife Rutee. After his marriage with 
the mountain-goddess, Shivu on a certain occasion ofiended hi^ 
father-in-law, king Dfikshu, by refusing to bow to him as he en¬ 
tered the cirele in which the king was sitting, To be revenged, 
Dilkshfi refused to invite Shivtt to a sacrifice which he was about 
to perform. Sfitee, the king's daughter, however, was resolved to 
go, though uninvited and forbidden by her husband. On her ar¬ 
rival Dfikshu poured a torrent of abuse on Shivu, which affected 
Sutee so much that she died^ When Shivu heard of the loss of 
his beloved wife, he created a monstrous giant, whom he command¬ 
ed to go and destroy Dukshfi, and put an end to his sacrifice. He 
speediTy accomplished this work, by cutting off the head of the 
king, and dispersing all the guests. The gods, in compassion to 
Dukshu, placed on his decapitated body the head of a goat, and 
restored him to his family and kingdom. 

This god has a thousand names, among which are the following : 
Shivfi, or, the benefactor. Muhesliwurfi, the great god*^. Eeshwuru, 
the glorious god. Chfindrushekuru, he whose forehead is adorned 
with a half-moon. Bhdot^shti, he who is lord of the bh55tus®. 
Mriru, hewho purifies. Mrityoonjuyu, he who conquers death. 
Krittivasa, he who wears a skin. Oogru, the furious. Shreekuntu, 
he whose throat is beautifuF. Kupalfibhrit, he whose alms' dish is 

'' In reference to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widow burning with 
her husbaiid on the funeral pile is called Stitee. 

^ The pdndits give proofs from the shastrtts, in which Shivu is acknowledged to be 
the greatest of the gods, or Muha-ddvu : from muha, great, and ddviS, god. 

« Bhoatus are beings partly in human shape, though some of them have the faces o£ 
horses, others of camels, others of monkeys, &c. Some have the bodies of horses, and 
he faces of men. Some have one leg, and some two. Some have only one ear, and 
thers only one eye. Shivu is attended by a number of these bhootus, as Bacchus had 
body of guards consisting of drunken satyrs, demons, nynjphs, &c. 

^ After Shivu, to preserve the earth from destruction, had drank the person 
which arose o.ut of the sea, when the gods churned it to obtain the water of immortali¬ 
ty, he fell into a swoon, and appeared to be at the point of death. All the gods were 
exceedingly alarmed; the usooras were filled with triumph, under the expectation that 
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a skull^, Smuru-huru, the destroyer of the god of love. Tripoo- 
rantoka, he who desti'oyed Tripoorix, an usooru, Gunga-dhuru, he 
who caught the goddess Gunga in his hair^. Vrishtt-dwaju, he 
whose standard is a bull\ Shoolee, he who wields the trident*". 
St’hanoo, the everlasting, Shurvu, he who is every thing. 
Gir^shu, lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 

The following account of the heaven of Shivu is translated from 
the work called Krityu-tutwu. This.heaven, which is situated on 
mount Koilasu, and called Shivupooru, is ornamented with many 
kinds of gems and precious things, pearls, coral, gold, silver, 
&c.—Here reside gods, danuvns*, gundhurvfe®, upsurus", siddhus®, 
charunusP, brumhurshees"*, ddvurshees’', and muhurshees®; also 
<^ther sages, as Sunatunu, Sunutkoomaru, Sunundu, IJgustyu, 
Ungira, Poolustyu, Pooluhu, Chitru, Angirusn, Goutumu, Bhrigoo, 
Purashuru, Bhtirudwaju, Mriknndu, Markunddyu, Shoonushephu, 
Ushtavukrtt, Dhoumyu, Valmeekee, Vushisht’hu, Doorvasa, &c. 
These persons constantly perform the worship of Shivu and Doorga, 
and the upsurus are continually employed in singing, dancing, and 
other festivities.—^The flowers of every season are always in bloom 
here: among which are, the yoothee^ jatee™ mullika* malutee^, 
dorti*, ttfguru% kuimveeru**, kulharu®, kiirnikaru^, kdshtiru®, 
poonnagii^, drona®, gundhttraju^, shephalika^, chmnpuku**, bhoomee- 
chiimpuku*, nagu-kdshuru*", moochukoondu*, kahchtmtL'^, pioolee*;, 
jhintee", neeltL-jhintee^, riikttl-jhintee^, kudumbtt’', rujuneegundhu“, 
turku*, turooluta^ parijatil* &c. &c. Cool, odoriferous, and gentle 
winds always blow on these flowers, and diffuse their fragrance all 


one of the gods (even Shivu himself) was about to expire. The gods addressed Doorga, 
who took Shivu in her arm, and began to repeat certain incantations to destroy the 
effects of the poison: Shivu revived. This was the first time incantations were used 
to destroy the i)ower of poison. Though the jicison did not destroy Shivvf, it left a 
blue mark on his throat; and hence one of his names is Neelu-kfintn, the blue-throated. 

g This is Brumha’s skull. Sliivii in a quartel cut off one of Brumha’s five heads, 
and made an alms’ disli of it. Biumha and other gods, in the character of mendicante, 
are represented with an earthen pot in the hand which contains their food. This pot 
is called a kitmun-dnloo. 

In Gnnga’s descent from heaven, Shivu caught her in the bunch of hair tied at 
the back of his head. 

i Shivn’s conduct, on the day of his marriage with Parvutee, puts us in mind of 
Priapus. The Indian god rode through Kamu-rooiia on a hull, naked, with the brtde 
on his knee. 

^ Here Shivil appears with Neptune’s sceptre, though I cannot find that he re¬ 
sembles the watery god in any thing else. 

1 A particular kind of giants. ^ The heavenly choristers. n Dancers and 
courtezans. ^ P Gods who act as servants to some of the other gods. Q Sacred 
sages. ^ Divine sages. » Great sages. ^ Jasminum auridulatum. “ J. grandi- 
florum. * J. zambae. y Gactnera raeemosa. ^ Unknown. «Tabernaamontana 
coronaria. ^ Nerium odorum. « Nymphsea cyanea. ^ Pterospermum accrifolium. 
e Mimusups eleugi. ^ Rottlera tinctorial e Phlomis zeylariica. f Gardenia florida. 
g Nyctanthesarbor tristis. ^ Michelia champaca. ^ Kempferia rotunda. ^ Mesna 
ferrea, i Pterospennum-suberifolia, Bauhinia (several species). » Linum trigynum. 
o Barleria cristata. p Bai-leria coerulea. ^ Barleria ciliata. ' Nauclea orientalis. 
* The tuberose. ^ ^schynomenesesban. " Ipomea quamoclit. ^ Phosnix paludosa. 
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over the mountain. The shade produced by the parijatri tree is 
very cooling. This mountain also p]*oduces the following trees 
and fruits : shala^ talu^ tumalu^ hintalu**, kurjodru^ amrtt'^, 
jumveem®, goovaku^, punusu", shreephultf*, draksha\ ingoodee^ 
vutu^; ushwufc’hu™, kupitt’hu", &c. A variety of birds are constantly 
singing here, and repeating the names of Doorga and Shivu, viz.^ 
the kaku®, shooku^, paravutu^ tifctiree'*^ chatuku^ chasu*, bhasu“, 
kokilu', sarasu^ datyo5hh*, chukruvaku^, &c. &c. The waters of 
the heavenly Ganges (Mundakineej glide along in purling streams. 
The six seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed on this mountain, viz., 
vustintu (spring), greeshmu (summer), vursha(rainy), shurut (sultry), 
shishirh (dewy^, and sheetu (cold). On a golden throne, adorned 
with jewels, sit Shivu and Doorga, engaged in conversation. 

The Shree-bhaguvutu contains another description of the heaven 
of Shivu;—Sixteen thousand miles from the earth, on mount 
Koilasu', resides this god, in a palace of gold, adorned with jewels 
of all kinds. This palace is surrounded with forests, gardens, 
canals, trees laden with all kinds of fruit, flowers of every fragrance. 
The kulpii tree also grows here, from which a person may obtain 
every kind of food and all other things he may desire. In the 
centre of a roodrakshfl" forest, under a tree, Shivu frequently sits 
with his wife Parvutee. The fragrance of the paiijatu flowers 
extends 200 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are here 
enjoyed at the same time. The winds blow softly, filled with the 
most refreshing odours. At the extremities of this heaven south¬ 
wards and northwards Shivu has fixed two gates, one of which is 
kept by Nundee, the other by Muha-kalia. A number of gods and 
other celestial beings constantly reside here, among whom are 
Kartikdyix and Gixneshu, the sons of Shivii ; also the female ser¬ 
vants of Doorga, Juya, and Yijuyar, eight nayikas, and sixty-four 
yoginees, with bh55tfls, pishachus, Shivu’s bull, and those disciples 
of Shivu (shaktus) who have obtained beatitude. The time is 
spent here in the festivities and abominations of the other heavens. 

y Phoenix sylvestris. * Erythrina falgens. « Shorea robusta. ^ Borassus flahelli- 
formis. ® Diospyrus cordifolia. ^ Maugifera Indica. ® The citron or lime tree. 
^ Areca catochu. eArtocarpas iiitegrifolia, ^ JEgle marmelos. » The grape 
vine. ^ Unknown. i Ficus Indica. Ficus religiosa. ^ Ferouia elcphantiutn. 
o The crow. p The parrot. *1 The pigeon. ^ The partridge. » The sparrow. 

‘ Coj-acias Indica. Unknown. * The Indian cuckow. y The Siberian crane, 
® The gaUinule. ^ Anas casarca, 

t Sonini,“during his travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into ancient 
Macedonia, and paid a visit to mount Olympus, the abode of the gods. It was the 
middle of July when this excursion was made, and although the heat w^as extreme 
towards the base of the mountain, as well as in the plain, vast masses of snow render¬ 
ed the snmmit inaccessible. “ It is not astonishing,” says Soiiini, “ that the Greeks 
have placed the abode of the gods on an eminence which mortals cannot reach. ” The 
monks of the convent, who have sncceeded them in this great elevation,” confirmed 
what has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual permanence of ice and snow on the 
top of the mountain. With the exception of chamois and a few bears, there are hard¬ 
ly any qnadrupeds to he seen beyond the half of the height of Olympus. Birds also 
scarcely pass this limit. 

Eleocarpus ganitrus. 
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. Sect. Ill,— BrUmha, 

As has been already mentioned, Brumha, .Yishnoo, and Shivu 
derived their existence from the one Brumhn. 'I’he Hindoo pundits 
do n«t admit these to be creatures, but contend that they are ema¬ 
nations from, or parts of, the on^^ BrtLmhfu 

. Brumha first produced the watens, then the earth; next, from 
his own mind, be caused a number of sages and four females to be 
born : among the sages was Kushj^upu, the father of the gods, 
giants, and men. From tjditee were born the gods ; from Ditee 
the giants,; from Kudroo the hydras ; and from Vinuta, Gurooru 
and IJroonu. After creating these sages, who were of coui'se bram-' 
hfins, Brumha caused a kshutriyu to spring from his arms, a 
voishyu from his thighs, and a shdodru from his feet. In this 
order, according to the pooranus, the whole creation arose. The 
Hindoo shastrus, however, contain a variety of difierent accounts 
on the subject of creation. I have thought it necessary to give 
this brief statement, as it seems connected with the history of this 
gpd. 

Bmmha is represented as a man with four faces, of a gold 
colour; dressed in white garments; riding on a goose. In one 
hand he holds a stick, and in the other a kfimunduloo, or alms’ 
dish. He is called the grandfather (pitamuhfi) of gods and men®. 
He is not much regarded in the reigning superstition ; nor does 
any one adopt him as bis guardian deity. 

The bramhuns, in their morning and evening worship, repeat 
an incantation, containing a description of the image of Brumha ; 
at noon they perform an act of worship in honour of this god, pre¬ 
senting to him sometimes a single flower : at the time of a burnt 
offering, clarified butter is presented to Brumha. In the month 
Maghii, at the full moon, an earthen image of this god is worship¬ 
ped^ with that of Shivu on his right hand, and that of Vishnoo on 
his left. This festival lasts only one day, and the three gods are, 
the next day, thrown into the river. Jhis woi*ship is accompanied 
with songs, dances, music, &c. as at all other festivals; but the 
worship of BrKmha is most frequently celebrated by a number of 
young men of the baser sort, who defray the expences by a sub¬ 
scription.—Bloody sacrifices are. never ofered to Brumha. 

Brumha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grandfather, 
seems to be as lewd as any of the gods. At the tim,e that intoxicat¬ 
ing spirits were first made, all the gods, giants, gundhurvus, yuk- 
shus, kinnurfis, &c. were accustomed to drink spirits, and no blame 
was then attached to drunkenness ; but one day Brumha, in a state 
of intoxication, made an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, 

B Jupiter was called the father and king of gods and men. 
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by which he incurred the wi'ath of the gods. Sometime after¬ 
wards, Bruniha boasted in company, that he was as gi’eat a god as 
Shivu. Hearing what Brumha had been saying, the latter, inflam¬ 
ed with anger, was about to cut oif one of Brumha’s heads, but 
was prevented by the intercessions of the assembled gods. Brumha 
complained to Doorga, who appeased him by saying, that Shivu 
did not attempt to cut oflF his head because he aspired to be greater 
than he, but because he (Brumha) had been guilty of a great crime 
in endeavouring to seduce his daughter. Brtimha was satisfied 
with this answer, but pronounced a curse on whatever god, gund- 
liurvti, or upsilra should hereafter drink spirits. 

The above is the substance of the story as related in the Mu- 
habharflttt. The Kashee-khundu of the Skunda pooranu says, 
that Brumha lost one of his heads in the following mannerthis 
god was one day asked by certain sages, in the presence of Krutoo, 
a form of Vishnoo, who was greatest, Brumha, Vishnoo, or Shivu ? 
Brumha affirmed that he was entitled to this distinction. Krutoo, 
as a form of Vishnoo, insisted that the superiority belonged to 
himself. An appeal was made to the vddus ; but those books de¬ 
clared in favour of Shivu. On hearing this verdict, BiTimha was 
filled with rage, and made many insulting remarks upon Shivu ; 
who, assuming the terrific form of Kalu-Bhoiriivu, appeared before 
Bi-ffmha and Krutoo, and, receiving farther insults from Brumha, 
with his nails tore ofiT one of Brumha’s five heads. Bramha was 
now thoroughly bumbled, aud with joined hands acknowledged 
that he was inferior to Shivu. Thus this quarrel betwixt the three 
gods was adjusted ; and Shivu, the naked mendicant, was acknow¬ 
ledged as Muha-ddvu, the great god, 

Brumha is also charged with stealing several calves from the 
herd which Krishnu was feeding. 

This god, assuming the appearance of a religious mendicant, 
is said to have appeared many times on earth for dififerent pui-poses. 
Stories to this effect are to be found in several of the pooranus. 

The Muhabharutu contains the following description of the 
heaven of Brumha :—this heaven is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and 
40 high. Narudu, when attempting to describe this heaven, de¬ 
clared himself utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could not 
do it in two hundred years ; that it contained in a superior degree 
all that was in the other heavens; and that whatever existed in 
the creation of Brumha on earth, from the smallest insect to the 
largest animal, was to be found here. 

A scene in the heaven of BrUmha: —Vrihusputee, the spiritual 
guide of the gods, on a particular occasion went to the place of his 
elder brother Ootut’hyu, and became enamoured of his pregnant 
wife. The child in the womb reproved him. Vrihuspfitee cursed 
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the child ; on which account it was born blind, and called Deerglni- 
tuma". When grown up, Deerghu-ttima followed the steps of his 
uncle, and from his criminal amours Goiitumu and other Hindoo 
saints were born. Deerghu-tuma was delivered from the curse of 
Vrihttspiitee by Yoodhist'hiru, 

^ This god has many names, among which are the following : 
Brumha, or, he who multiplies [mankind]. Atmub55, the self- 
existent. Piainimest'hee, the chief sacrificer*^. Pitamuhu, the grand¬ 
father. Hirun 3 m-gurbhu, he who is pregnant with gold. Lokdshu, 
the god of mankind, the creator. Chutoor-anuntl, the four-faced. 
I)hata, the creator. Ubju-yonee, he who is born from the water- 
lily, Hroohinti, he who subdues the giants. Prajaputee, the lord 
of all creatures. Savitree-putee, the husband of Savitree. 


Sect. lY.—Indru 

Indru is called the king of heaven, and his reign is said to 
coutinue 100 years of the gods ; after which another person, from 
among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own merit, raises himself 
to this eminence. The sacrifice of a horse® one hundred tiines 
raises a person to the rank of Indru. 

The Shree-blniguvfitu gives the following list of the pei’sons 
who have been or will be laised to the rank of king of the gods 
during the present kulpu : Huree, Rochfinu, Sutyu-jit Trishikhu, 
Vibhoo, Muntru-droomu, and Poorunduru, the present Indru. To 
him will succeed Bulee, Shrootu, Shnmbhoo, Voidhritu, Gundhu- 
dhama, Divusputee, and Shoochee. 

Indru is represented as a white man, sitting on an elephant 
called Oiravutfi, with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and a bow 
in his left. He has 1,000 eyes. 

The worship of IndrS is celebrated annually, in the day time, 
on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadrfi. The usual ceremonies of 
worship are accompanied with singing, music, dancing, &c. ' In 
Bengal the greater number of those who keep this festival are 
women ; in whose names the ceremonies are performed by officiat- ^ 
ing bramhuns. It lasts one day, after which the image is thrown ' 
into the river. This festival, which is accompanied by the greatest 
festivities, is celebrated all over Bengal ; each one repeating it 
annually dunng fourteen yeai’S. On the day of worship, a few 
blades of d65rva grass are tied round the right arm of a man, and 

c From deerghii, loDg ; tuma, darkness. 

^ That is, as the first bramhnD, he performed all the great sacrifices of the Hindoo 
law. To every sacrifice a bramhnn is necessary. 

® The horse, on account of his xisefxxlness in war, was sacrificed to Mars. 
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the left of a woman. Some persons wear this string, which contains 
fourteen knots, for a month after the festival is over. Fourteen kinds 
of fruits, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presented to the image. This 
worship is performed for the purpose of procuring riches, or a house^ 
or a son, or pleasure, or a residence after death in Indru’s heaven. 

Indm is supposed to preside oyer the elements, so that in 
times of drought prayers are addressed to him as the giver of rain. 

He is also one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, and 
is said to, preside in the east. To render the worship of any other 
god acceptable, ^t is necessary that the wo^hip of these deities be 
previously performed, viz.^ of Indru, IJgnee, Yumu, Noiritu, 
vuroonu, Puvunu, Eeshu, Ununtu, Koovdru, and Bramha; also 
that of ‘ the five deities’, viz., S5oryu, Guneshu, Shivu, Doorga, 
and Vishnoo ; and of the nine planets, viz., Ruvee, Somu, Mun- 
gulu, Boodhu, Vrihusputee, Shookru, Shunee, Rahoo, and Kdtoo. 
In consequence of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are per¬ 
formed to liidru at the commencement of every festival. 

The pooranus and other writings contain a number of stories 
respecting this king of the gods, who is represented as particularly 
jealous lest any persons should, by the performance of sacred aus¬ 
terities, out-do him in religious merit, and thus obtain his king¬ 
dom. To present these devotees from succeeding in their object, 
he generally sends a captivating feihale from his own residence to 
draw away their minds, and thus throw them down from the lad¬ 
der of religious merit, and send them back again to a life of gratifi¬ 
cation among the delusive forms of earth. But that which entails the 
greatest infamy on the character of this god is, his seducing the 
wife of his spiritual guide Goutumu. This story is related in the 
Ramayunu as follows : ‘ After receiving the highest honours from 
Prumutee, the two descendants of Rughoo, having passed the night 
there, went towai'ds Mit’hila. When the sages beheld at a distance 
the beautiful city of Junuku, they joyfully exclaimed, ‘Excellent! 
excellent T Raglmva, seeing' a hermitage in a grove of Mit’hila, 
asked the chief of sages, ‘ What solitary wilderness is this, 0 divine 
one? I desire to hear whose hermitage this is, beautiful, of im¬ 
penetrable shade, and inhabited by sages.’ Vishwamitru,, hearing 
these words, in pleasing accents thus answered the lotus-eyed 
Ramu : ‘Attend, I will inform thee whose is this hermitage, and 
in what manner it became solitary, cursed by the great one in his 
wrath. This was /the sacred hermitage of the great Goutumu, 
adorned with trees, fiowers, and fruits. For many^ thousand years, 
O son of Rughoo, did the sage remain here with I; hulya, perform¬ 
ing sacred austerities. One day, 0 Ramu, the sage being gone far 
distant, the king of heaven, acquainted with the opportunity, and 
sick with impure desire, assuming the habit of a sagc^ thus addres- 

^ That is, the habit of Goiitumn. This resembles Jupiter’s seducing Alcmena, 
the wife of Amphytrion, in her husband’s absence, in the likeness of Amphytrion. 
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sed tJbulya, ^The menstrual season deserves regard^, 0 thou, 


This depraved woman, 0 afflicter of enemies, knowing Shukru*^ in 
the disguise of a sage, through wantonness consented, he being 
king of the gods. The chief of the gods having perpetrated his 
crime, she thus addressed him : ^ 0 chief of gods, thou hast accom¬ 
plished thy design, speedily depart unobserved. O sovereign of 
the gods, effectually preserve thyself and me from Goutumu.’ In- 
dru smiling replied to Uhulya, ' 0 beautiful one, I am fully pleased; 
I will depart; forgive my transgression/ After this, he, 0 Ramu, 
with much caution left the hermitage, dreading the wrath of 
Goutumu, At that instant he saw Goutiimu enter, resplendent 
with energy, and, through the power of sacred austerities, invinci¬ 
ble even to the gods®; wet with the waters of the sacred teer’- 
thu^, as the fire moistened vdth clarified butter*, he saw him com¬ 
ing to the hermitage, laden with sacrificial wood, and the sacred 
kooshfi. Perceiving him, Shukm was overwhelmed with sad¬ 
ness. The sage clothed in virtue, beholding the profligate lord 
of the gods in the disguise of a sage, in dreadful anger thus 
addressed him : ' O profligate wretch, assuming my form thou 
hast perpetrated this crime : therefore become an eunuch/ At 
the word of the magnanimous and angiy Goutumu, the thou¬ 
sand-eyed god instantly became an eunuch. Deprived of man¬ 
ly energy, and rendered an eunuch by the anger of- the devout 
sage, he, full of agonizing pain, was overcome with sorrow^. 
The great sage, having cursed him, pronounced a curse upon his 
own wife: ‘ Innumerable series of years, 0 sinful wretch, of depra¬ 
ved heart, thou, enduring excessive pain, abandoned, lying con¬ 
stantly in ashes, invisible to all creatures, shalt remain in this forest. 
When Ramu, the son of Dnshurut’hu, shall enter this dreadful 
forest, thou, beholding him, shalt be cleansed from thy sin. Hav¬ 
ing, 0 stupid wretch, entertained him without selfish views, thou, 
filled with joy, shalt again approach me without fear/ Having 
thus addressed this wicked woman, the illustrious Goutumu, the 

e ‘ According to the shastrus, sixteen days from the appearance of the menses ia 
reckoned the msnatraal season. All connubial intercourse is forbidden during the 
first three of these days. The guilt incurred by a violation of this rule, on the first 
day is equal to that of a criminal connection with a female chundalu, on the second 
day equal to the same act with a washerwoman, and on the third to the same act 
with a female ahoSdru.^ 

^ A name of IndriS, signifying strength. 

® The Hindoos believe that the merit of works is such as to be sufficient to 
raise a person higher than the gods themselves. 

f Teert’hua are certain places esteemed peculiarly sacred by the Hindoos, 
Bathing in these places is reckoned highly meritorious. 

e That is, the fire of the burnt offering. 

Other accounts say, that Goutfimu imprinted a thousand female marks upon 
him as proofs of his crime, and that Indr^ was so ashamed, that he petitioned Goutumii 
to deliver him from his disgrace. The sage, therefore, changed these marks into eyes, 
and hence ludril became the thousand-eyed god. 
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HEAVEN OF INDRU. 


gi'eat ascetic, abandoned this hermitage, and performed austerities 
on the pleasant top of Himuvut, frequented by the siddhus an(J 
charunus''. 

Indni was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by king 
Suguru, who was about to perform, for the hundredth time, the 
sacrifice of this animal. 

Indru, thougli king of the gods, has been frequently overcome* 
in war: M^ghu-nadii^, the son of Ravunu, the giant, once over¬ 
came him, and tied him to the feet of his horse. On condition of 
releasing the king of the gods, Briimha conferred on Meghu-nadu 
the name Indru-jit, that is, the conqueror of Indni. He was called 
Mdghu-nadu because he fought behind a cloud,(m^ghfi;) and this- 
enabled him to overcome Indru, who, in the engagement, was un¬ 
able to see him, though he had a thousand eye& 

Kushyupu, the sage, once performed a great sacrifice, to 
which all the gods were invited. Indru, on his way to the feast, 
saw 60,000 dwarf bi-amhuns trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep 
which was filled with water, and had the misfortune to laugh at 
these pigmies ; at which they were so incensed, that they resolved 
to make a new Indrii, who should conquer him, and take away his 
kingdom, Indru was so firightened at these 6^00 pigmy bram- 
huns, who could not get over a cow’^s footstep, that he entreated 
Briimha to interfere ; who saved him from their wrath, and conti¬ 
nued him on his throne. 

Description ofUmUravUtee, the residence oflnchUtfrom the MU-- 
hahharUta :—This heaven was made by Vishwu-kurma,the architect 
of the gods. It is 800 miles in circumference, and 40 miles high ; 
its pillars are composed of diamonds ; all its elevated seats, beds, 
fcc. are of gold ; its palaces are also of gold. It is so ornamented 
with all kinds of precious stones, Jasper, chrysolite, sapphire^ 
emeralds, &;c. &;c,,that it exceeds in splendour the brightness of twelve 
suns united. It is suiTounded with gardens and forests, contain¬ 
ing among other trees the parijatu, the fragrance of the flowers of 
which extends 800 miles, that is, fills the whole heaven®. In the 
pleasure grounds ai'e pools of water, warm in winter and cold in 
summer, abounding with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. the land¬ 
ing places of which are of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering 
shrubs abound in these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, 
never boisterous ; and the heat of the sun is never oppressive. 
Gods, sages, upsuras, kinnurus, siddhus, saddhyns, ddvurshees,. 
brumhurshees, rajurshees, Yrihusputee, Shooki-u, Shunee, Boodhu, 
the winds, clouds, Oiravutu, (ludrifs elephant,) and other celes- 

Carey and Marshman's Translation of the Ramayiinu, vol. i., page 433. 

^ This word signifies thunder. 

e It is a curious fact, that though this flower is so celebrated in the pooranfls for it& 
fragrance, it has no scent at all. 
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ijal beings, dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are con¬ 
tinually entertained with songs, dances, music, and every species 
of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, arefouiid 
in these regions, nor are its inhabitants affected with hunger or 
thirst.—When the god Narudu was sitting in an assembly of princes 
at king Yoodhist’hiru’s, the latter asked him whether he had 
ever seen so grand a scene before. Narudu, after some hesitation) 
declared he had beheld a scene far more splendid in Indru's heaven^ 
of which he then gave the above account; but confessed that the 
place exceeded all his powers of description, 

A scene in IndrijJs heaven :—On a certain occasion an assem¬ 
bly of the gods was held in this place, at which, beside the gods, 
Narudu and the rishees, the gxinus, diikshus, gundhurvus, &c. were 
present. While the courtezans were dancing, and the kinnurus 
ringing, the whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure. 
To crown their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowei’s to fall on 
the assembly. The king of the gods, being the most distinguished 
personkge present, first took up a fiower, and, after holding it to 
his nose, gave it to a bramhnn. The assembled gods laughing at 
the brumhnn for receiving what Indm had used, he went home in 
disgrace ; but cursed Indru, and doomed him to become a cat in the 
house of a person of the lowest cast. Suddenly, and unknown to 
all, he fell from heaven, and became a cat in the house of a hunter. 
After he had been absent eight or ten days, Shuchee, his wife, be¬ 
came very anxious, and sent messengers every where to enquire for 
her husband. The gods also said among themselves, ‘What is be¬ 
come of Indru ?— A, total silence reigns in his palace, nor are we in¬ 
vited to the dance and the usual festivities ! What can be the mean¬ 
ing of this ?’—^All search was in vain ; and the gods assembled to 
•enquire where he was. They found Shuchee in a state of distrac¬ 
tion, of whom Briimha enquired respecting the lost god. At 
length Brumha closed his eyes, and by the power of medi¬ 
tation discovered that Indru, having ofiended a bramhun, had 
become a cat. Shuchee, full of alarm, asked Brumha what she 
was to do. He told her to go to the house of the bramhnn, 
and obtain his favour; upon which her husband would be restored to 
her. Shuchee obeyed the directions of Brumha, and went to the house 
of the bramhun ; who was at length pleased with her attentions, 
and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go to the house of the 
hunter, whose wife would tell her what to do that her husband 
might be restored to his throne in heaven. Assuming a human 
form, she went to the house of the hunter, and, looking at the cat, 
sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, struck with the divine form 
of Shuchee, enquired with surprise who she was. Shuchee hesita¬ 
ted, and expressed her doubts whether the liuntex'^s wife would be¬ 
lieve her if she declared her real name. At length she confessed 
who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared that that was her 
hnsband, Indru, the king of heaven. The hunter's wife, petrified 
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with astonishment, stood speechless. Shhchee, after some farther 
discourse, said, she had been informed that she (the hunter’s wife) 
alone could assist her in obtaining the deliv^erance of her husband. 
After some moments of reflection^ this woman directed Shuchee to 
perform the Kalika-vrutn. She obeyed and poor Indnl, quitting 
the form of the cat, ascended to heaven, and resumed his place 
among the gods. No doubt he took care in future not to offend 
a bramhun. 

Another scene in the heaven of Indrti.from the Shree-hha- 
gUvutU ^—On a certain occasion, the heavenly courtezans and 
others were dancing before the gods, when Indi*u was so 
charmed with the dancing and the person of Oorviishie, 
one of the courtezans, that he did not perceive when his 
spiritual guide Vrihusputee entered the assembly, and neglected to 
pay him the usual honours. Vrihusputee was so incensed at this, 
that he arose and left the assembly. The gods, perceiving the 
cause, in the utmost consternation^ went to Indru, and made him 
acquainted with what had passed. The latter in treated the gods 
to join him in seeking for the enraged Vrihusputee ; but the spiri¬ 
tual guide had^ by the power of yogu, rendered himself invisible. 
At last they found the angry gooroo in his own house ; and the 
gods, joining their petitions to those of Indru, entreated that the 
oflence might be forgiven. Vrihusputee declared that be bad for 
ever rejected Indrii, and that his resolution would not be changed. 
Indru, offended that for so small an offence he should be so harshly 
treated, declared that he would make no farther concessions, but 
seek another religious guide. The gods approved of bis resolution, 
and advised him to choose Vishwn-roopu, a giant with three heads. 
In process of time, at the suggestion of his mother, Vishwuroopu 
began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of the giants, 
the natui'al enemies of the gods. Indru heard of this, and, hurling 
his thunders on the head of the faithless priest, destroyed him in 
an instant. The father of Vishwnr5opi3 heard of his son’s death, 
and, by the merit of a sacrifice, gave birth to a giant, at the sight 
of whom Indrafled to Brumha ; who informed the king of the gods 
that this giant could not be destroyed by all his thunders, unless 
he could persuade Dudheechee, a sage, to renounce life, and give 
him one of his bones. The sage consented, and by the power of 
yogu renounced life ; when Vishwii-kurraa made this bone into a 
thunder-bolt, and the giant was destroyed. But immediately on 
liis death, a terrific moifster arose from the body, to punish Indru 
for his bramhunicide Wherever the king of gods fled, this 
monster followed him with his mouth open, ready to swallow him 
up, till Indru took refuge in a place where the monster could not 
approach him; however he sat down, and watched the trembling 
culprit. After some time the gods began to be alarmed; there 

^ A Hindoo considers the anger of his spiritual guide as the greatest possible 
misfortune. 
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was no king in heaven, and every thing was falling into complete 
disorder. After consultation, they raised to the throne of heaven, 
in his bodily state, Niiliooshu, who had performed the sacrifice of a 
horse one hundred times. When Nuhooshu enquired for Shuchee, 
the queen of heaven, he found she was in the parijatu forest. He 
sent for her ; but she declared she would not come, as he had «a 
human and not a divine body. The messengers remonsti’ated with 
her, but she fled to Brumba; who advised her to send word to the 
new Indrfi, that she would live with him, if he would come and 
fetch her with an equipage superior to whatever had been seen 
before in heaven. This message was conveyed to the new Indi-u ; 
who received it with much joy, but took several days to consider 
in what way he should go to fetch home the queen. At last, he 
resolved to be carried to her in the arms of some of the principal 
sages. As the procession was moving along, the king, in his exces¬ 
sive anxiety to arrive at the parijatu forest, kicked the sacred lock 
of hair on the head of XJgustyu ; who became filled with rage, and, 
pronouncing a dreadful curse on the new Indru, threw him down, 
and he fell, in the form of a snake, upon a mountain on the earth.—‘ 
Vishnoo, perceiving that one Indrii was kept a prisoner, and that 
another had been cursed and sent down to the earth, resolved to 
find a remedy for this evil, and, cursing the monster who had im¬ 
prisoned the former king of the gods, restored him to his throne 
and kingdom. 

Another scene in Indrits heaven^ from the MUhabhaTH/.'tb .— 
Narudii one day called at Krishiiu's, having with him a parijatu 
flower from the heaven of Indru. The fragrance of this flower 
filled the whole place with its odours. Naiudu first called on 
Rookminee, one of Krishnu's wives, and offered the flower to her. 
She recommended him to give it to Krishnu, that he might dispose 
of it as he chose. He next went to Krishnu, who received him 
with great respect: ‘ Well, Narudu, you are come after a long ab¬ 
sence : what flower is that f ‘ Can't you tell by its fragrance V said 
Narudu, ‘ it is the parijatu . I brought it from Indru's garden, and 
I now present it to you.' Krishnu received it with pleasure, and, 
after some further conversation, Narudil retired into another part 
of the house and watched Krishnu, to see to which of his wives he 
would give this flower; that he might excite a quarrel in Krish- 
nu’s family, and ultimately a war betwixt Krishnii and Indru. 
Krishnu, after Narudu had retired, went to Rookminee, and gave 
the flower to her, warning her to keep it secret, lest Sfityu-bhama 
(another of Krishna’s wives) should hear of it. As soon as Naru- 
dti saw to whom Kri.^^hnu had given the flower, he paid a ^dsit 
to Sutyu-bhama, who received him with great attention. After 
the first compliments were over, Narudu fetched a deep sigh, 
which Sutyu-bhama noticing, enquired the cause. He seemed to 
answer with reluctance, which made Stityu-bhama still more in¬ 
quisitive. He then acknowledged that his sorrow was on her ac- 
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count. Her anxiety was now inflamed to the highest degree, and 
she begged him to tell her without delay what he meant. ^ I have 
always considered you,’says NarMh, ^as the most beloved wife 
of Krishnu ; the fame of your happiness has reached heaven itself: 
but from what I have seen to-day, I suspect that this is all mis¬ 
take.’ ' Why ? Why?’ asked Shfcyu-lDhama most anxiously. Naiii- 
du then unfolded to her, in the most cautious manner, the story 
of the flower : ^ I brought from heaven,’ says he, ‘ a panjatu flower, 
(a flower which is not to be obtained on earth,) and gave it to 
Krishntt. I made no doubt but he would present it to you—to 
whom else should he present it ? But instead of that he went 
secretly to the apartments of Rookminee, and gave the flower to 
her. Where then is his love to you ?’—Sittyu-bhama asked what 
kind of flower this was. Naimdu declared that it was not in his 
power to describe it. ^ Do you not perceive,’ said he, 4ts odours ?’ 
‘ I perceived,’ said Sutyix-bhama, 'the most delightful fragrance, 
but I thought it was from your body.’ Narudu declared that his 
body was offensive, and that it was the parijatu that diffused its 
odours all around. ' Bub,’ says he, ' when you see Krishnu, ask 
him to let you look at it.’ 'And do you think then,’ said 
Sutyu-bhama, ' that I shall speak to Krishnu, or see his face any 
more!’— 'You are right,’ said NartLdu: 'he did not even let you 
see so precious a jewel; but secretly gave it to another.’— 
The enraged Sutytl-bhama made the most solemn protestations 
that she had done with Krishnu for ever. Narudu praised her for 
her resolution, but hinted, that if she ever did make up tjie 
matter with Krishntt, she should insist upon his fetching one of 
the trees from heaven, and giving it to her. Narudu, having thus 
laid the foundation of a dreadful quarrel betwixt Krishnu and his 
wife, and of a war with Indru, withdrew, and Sutyu-bhama retired 
to the house of anger®.—Some days after this, Krishnu went to 
see Sutyu-bhama, but could not And her : on asking the servants, 
they told him that she had on some account retired to the house of 
anger. Not being able to discover the cause, he went to her, and 
made use of every soothing expression ; but in vain. At last he 
threw himself at her feet, when, after many entreaties, she 
consented to be reconciled, on condition that he should fetch 
one of the trees fi’om heaven, and plant it in her garden. This 
he engaged to do, and sent Giiroorh to Indru with his respects; 
but commissioned Ghroorii in case of refusal to threaten him 
with war ; and if this did not avail, to add, that Krishnti would 
come and trample on the body of his queen, overturn his throne, 
and take the tree from him by force. Neither the entreaties nor 
threats of Krishnh moved Indrh ; who, on the contrary, sent 
him a defiance. Kidslinu, on the return of Gilroorti, collected 
his forces, and invaded heaven. Dreadful havock was made 
on both sides. All the heavens were in a state of frightful 

e A house set apart for an angry wife, where she retires till her hushaiid recon¬ 
ciles himself to her. 
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uproar; and the gods, full of alarm, advised IndriS to submit, as he 
would certainly be overcome. At length Krishnii let fly a weapon 
called SoodiSrshiinu, which pursued the foe wherever he went. 
The gods again exhorted Indril to sue for peace, to prevent his 
immediate destruction : he at length took this advice, and sub¬ 
mitted to the enraged Krishnu, who carried otf the tree in triumph, 
and appeased his jealous wife Suty^-bhama. 

The following are some of the names of this god : Indru, or, 
the glorious.—Murootwan, he who is surounded by the winds: 
—PakushashnA, he whogovemsthegods with justice. Pooroohootu, 
he who is invited to a saci‘ifice performed by king Pooroo.— 
Pooi'hndtiru, he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies.— 
Jishnoo, the conqueror.—Shukru, he who is equal to every thing. 
—Shfltnmhnyoo, he who performed a hundred sacrifices.—Divus- 
putee, the god of the heavens.—Gotrhbhid, he who dipt the wings 
of the mountai]is\—Bujree, he who wields the thunder-boltf^.— 
Vritruha, he who destroyed the giant Vritrix.—Yrisha, the 
holy.—Soorh-putee, the king of the gods.—Bfllaratee, the destroyer 
of BtQu, a giant.—Hurihuyu, he who is drawn by yellow horses. 
—Numoochisoodnnu, the destroyer of Nnmoochee, a giant.— 
Sunkrundunu, he who causes the wives of his enemies to weep. 
—Toorashat, he who is able to bear all things.—Mdghu-vahunu, he 
who rides on the douds.—Sflhusrakshu, he who has a thousand 
eyes.\ 


Sect. 'Y.—Sddry'W^, 

This god is said to be the son of Kiishyupu, the progenitor of 
gods and men. He is represented as a dark-red man, with three eyes, 
and four arms ; in two hands he holds the water-lily ; with 
another, he is bestowing a blessing, and with the other forbidding 
fear. He sits on a red water-lily, and rays of glory issue from 
his body. 

The bramhnns consider Sodrytt as one of the greatest of the gods, 
because in gloiy he resembles the one Brumhu, who is called 
tdjomuyu, or the glorious. In the vddus also this god is much 
noticed : the celebrated incantation called the gayutree, and 
many of the forms of meditation, prayer, and praise, used in the 
daily ceremonies of the bramhuns, are addressed to him. He is at 
present worshipped daily by the bramhuns, when flowers, water, 
&c. are offered, accompanied with incantations. 

. i It is said, that formerly the mountains had wings, and that they flew into all 
parts of the earth, and crushed to atoms towns, cities, &c, 
k In this Indrti resembles Jupiter Fulminator. 

I Mr. Wilkins considers Indru,. with his thousand eyes, as a deification of the 
heavens. 

m The Sun. 
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On a Sunday, at the rising of the sun, in any month, but es¬ 
pecially in the mouth Maghu, a number of persons, chiefly women, 
perform the worship of Sooryu: I shall give an account of this 
worship in the words of a respected Mend.—" The sun is annually 
worshipped on the first Sunday in the month MaghtL The name of 
this worship is called Dhurmu-bhaoo, or Sooiyu-bhaoo. The cere¬ 
monies vary in different places, but in this district the women appear 
to be the principal actors ; though none are excluded, and even 
ilushlmans are so fai' Hindooized as to join in the idolatry. I saw it 
once thus conducted :—at the dawn of the morning a great number 
of offerings were canned into the open field, and placed in a row. 
The offerings consisted of fruits, sweatmeats, pigeons and kids, A. 
small pot was placed by eacli person’s offering, containing about a 
pint and a half of water. A device made of a water-plant, a species 
of Millingtonia, intended to represent the sun, was placed on the 
edge of the pot, and a small twig of the mango-tree, with a few 
leaves on it, put in bo it, as people in England keep flowers. The 
pot with all its appendages represented the sun perhaps as the 
vivifier of nature. By each offenng also was placed (what shall I 
call it ?) an incense-altar, or censer called dhoonachee. It resembled 
a chafing-dish, made of copper, and stood upon a pedestal about a 
foot long. It contained coals of fire, and a kind of incense from 
time to time was thrown into it, principally the pitch of the salu- 
tree, called dhoona. Near each offering was placed a lamp, which 
was kept burning all day. The women also took their stations 
near the offerings. At sun-rise they walked four times round the 
whole row of offerings, with the right hand towards them, and the 
smoking dhoonachees placed on their heads ; after which they re¬ 
sumed their stations again, where they continued in an erect pos¬ 
ture, fasting the whole day, occasionally throwing a little incense 
into the dhoonachee. Towards evening, the brarahun who attend¬ 
ed the ceremony, threw the pigeons up into the air; which, being 
young, could not fly far, and were scrambled for and carried away 
by the crowd. The officiating bramhun perforated the ears of the 
kids with a needle ; after which they were seized by the first per¬ 
son who touched them. About sun-set, the offerers again took up 
the smoking dhoonachees, and made three circuits round the rows 
of offerings. After this, the offerings and lighted lamps were taken 
away by their respective owners, who threw the lamps into a pool 
of water.’ 

Women frequently make a vow to S55ryu to worship him. on 
condition that he give—to one, a son; to another, riches; to 
another, health, &c. Some perform these ceremonies after beai-ing 
a son. This worship is sometimes attended to hy one woman 
alone ; at other times by five, six, or more in company. 

Sooiyfi and the other planets are frequently worshipped in 
order to procure health. This the Hindoos call a sacrifice to the 
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nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a buTnt-sacrifice, &c. are 
ofiered to each of these planets separately. It is said, that two or 
three hundred years ago Muyo5rubhuttu, a learned Hindoo, in 
order to obtain a cure for the leprosy, began to write a poetn of one 
hundred Sungskritu verses in praise of S55ryu; and that by the 
time he had finished the last verse, he was restored to health. 
These verses have been published under the title of Sooryfishutukn, 
the author at the close giving this account of his cure. Sometimes 
a sick person procures a bramhun to rehearse for him a number of 
verses in praise of Sodryu, oflering at the same time to this god 
rice, water, and juva’' flowers. If the person be very ill, and a man 
of property, he employs two or three bramhuns, who repeat as 
many as a thousand verses. This ceremony must be performed 
standing in the sun : when a thousand verses are rehearsed, the 
recitation occupies more than a day. The origin of this method of 
obtaining relief from sickness is ascribed to Shambu the son of 
Krishnu, one of the most beautiful youths in the three worlds, who 
was directed in a dream to repeat, twice a day, the twenty-one 
names of Sdoryu then revealed to him. 

The persons who receive the name of S55ryu, and adopt this 
god as their guardian deity, are called Sourus : they never eat till 
they have worshipped the sun, and when the sun is entirely cover¬ 
ed with clouds they fast. On a Sunday, many Sourus, as well as 
Hindoos belonging to other sects, perform, in a more particular 
manner, the worship of this idol; and on this day some of them 
fast. 


The Ramayfinu contains the following story respecting S55ryn, 
Hunoomanfi, &;c. In the war betwixt Ramu and Ravunii, an arrow 
discharged by Puvunfi pierced the body of Lukshmunn : Ramu 
and all his friends were exceedingly alarmed for the life of 
Lukshmiimi ; the physicians tried all their efforts in vain. At 
last one physician declared that if four kinds of leaves could be 
brought from the mountain Gundhu-madhfinu, and applied to the 
wound, Lukshmunu might probably be restored to health. The 
god who had given this arrow to Ravunu had declared, that who¬ 
ever was wounded with it in the night should not recover, if a 
cure were not obtained before day-light. It was night when the 
wound was inflicted, but Hunoomanu engaged to bring the leaves 
before morning. To secure the fulfilment of his promise, he leaped 
into the air, and alighted on the mountain ; but searched in vain 
for the medicinal leaves. While in his search, Ravunu, who had 
heard what was going forward, sent Sooryu to arise on the moun¬ 
tain at midnight. Hunoomanu, in a rage, leaped up, and seizing 
SooryiTs chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his arm and 
the mountain on his head, and carried them to the camp of Ramu ; 
where the friends of Lukshmunu searched out the plants, applied 


» Hibiscus rosa Sinensis. 
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ANECDOTES OF THIS GOD—HIS NAMES. 


the leaves, and restored him to health : after which Hilnoomanu 
permitted Sooryii to depart. 

Sooryii has two wives, Suvnrna and Chaya. The former is 
the daughter of Yishwukurma. After their marriage, Suvurna, 
unable to bear the power of his rays, made an image of herself: and, 
imparting life to it, called it Chaya°, and left it with Sooryii. She 
then returned to her father's house ; but Vishwukunna reproved 
his daughter for leaving her husband, and refused her an asylum ; 
but promised that if she would return, he would diminish the 
glory of Sooryu’s rays. Suvurna resolved not to return, and, 
assuming the form of a mare, fled into the forest of Dunduku. 
Chaya and Yumu, whom Suvurna had left with Sooryu, could not 
agree; and Yumu one day beating Chaya, she cursed him, so that 
he ever since has had a swelled leg. Yumu, weeping, went to his 
father Sooryu, shewed him his leg, and related what had happened ; 
upon which Sooryu began to suspect that this woman could not 
be Suvurna, for no mother ever cursed her own son ; and if she 
did, the curse could not take eflect. He immediately proceeded to 
the house of his father-in-law, who received him with great respect, 
but unperceived gave him a seat consisting of different sharp 
weapons, by which he became divided into twelve round parts. 
S55r3ru was enraged, and could, not be pacified till his fathei-in- 
law informed him that his daughter, uuable to bear the glory of his 
rays, had forsaken him. On enquiring where she was gone, the 
father said he had sent her back to him immediately on her 
arrival, but that where she now was he could not say, Suoryu, 
by the power of dhyanfl^', perceived that Suvurna had become a 
mare, and was gone into some forest. Tlie story here becomes too 

obscene for insertion.-So5ryu and Suvurna, in the forms of a 

horse and a mare, had two children, to whom they gave the names 
of iJshwiniS and Koomam'^. When Sooryu returned to bis palace, 
he asked his wife who this woman (Chaya) was. She gave him 
her history, and presented her to him as a wife ; and from that 
time Chaya was acknowledged as So5ryu's second wife. 

There are no temples dedicated to Sooryu in Bengal. The 
heaven of this god is called Sooryu-lokii A race of Hindoo kings, 
distinguished as the descendants of the sun, once reigned in India ; 
of which dynasty Ikshwakoo was the first king, and Kamu the 
sixty-sixth. 

The following are the principal names of Sooryu : Sooru, or, he 
who dries up the earth.—Sooryu, he who travels, he who sends 

o This word means a shadow. 

P When the Hindoo ascetics wished to ascertain a fact, they performed what 
is called dhyani!, they shut their eyes, and began to meditate, when, it is said, 
the information they sought was revealed to them. 

*1 That is, the sons of a marc ; these are now physicians to the gods. 
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men to their work.—Dwad&shatma, he who assumes twelve forms^ 
—Divakaru, the maker of the day.—Bhaskurti, the creator of the 
light.—-Vivuswtit, the radiant.—Suptashwh, he who has seven 
horses in^ his chariot.—Vikhrttiinu, he who was made round by 
Vishwuknrma in his lathe.—Urkn, the maker of heat.—Mihirii, he 
who wets the earth".—Pooshnnu, he who cherishes all.—Dyoo- 
Efi'^nee, he who spai’kles in the sky.—Turilnee, the saviour.— 
Mitru, the friend of the water-lily\—Gruhuputee, the lord of the 
stars.—Snhitsrangshoo, the thousand-rayed.—Ruvee, he who is to 
be praised. 


Sect. VI.— GHin^shu, 

This god is represented in the form of a fat short man, with 
a long belly, and an elephant’s head". He has four hands ; holding 
in one a shell, in another, a chukru, in another, a club, and in the 
fourth, a water-lily. He sits upon a rat. In an elephant s head 
are two projeeting teeth, but in Gun^shh’s only one, the other 
having been torn out by Vishnoo, when in the form of Purusoo- 
ramu he wished to have an interview with Shivu. Gun^shu, who 
stood as door-keeper, denied him entrance, upon which a battle 
ensued, and Purusoo-ramu, beating him, tore out one of his 
teeth. 

The work called Gundshu-khundu contains a most indecent 
story respecting the birth of this god ; which, however necessary 
to the history, is so extremely indelicate that it cannot possibly be 
given. It is mentioned in this story, that Doorga cursed the gods; 
so that they have ever since been childless, except by criminal 
amours with females not their own wives. 

When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a son, 
Shunee and the rest of the gods went to see the child. Shunee 
knew that if he looked upon the child it would be reduced to 
ashes ; but Doorga took it as an insult that he should hang down 
his head, and refuse to look at her child. For some time he did 
not regard her reproofs ; but at last, irritated, he looked upon 

r Alluding to liis progress through the twelve signs. 

® The SooryS-shnthkh says, the sun draws up the waters from the earth, and 
then lets them fall in showers again. 

t At the rising of the sun this flower expands itself, and when the sun retires shuts 
up its leaves again. 

" Sir W. Jones calls Giin^shu the god of wisdom, and refers, as a j)r6of of it, to 
his having an elephant’s head, 1 cannot find, however, that this god is considered 
by any of the Hindoos as properly the god of wisdom ; for though he is said to give 
knowledge to those who worship him to obtain it, that is what is ascribed also to 
other gods. The Hindoos in general, I believe, consider the elephant as a stupid 
animal, and it is a biting reproof to be called as stupid as an elephant. " 
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Gixn^shu, and its head was instantly consumed * The goddess^ 
seeing her child headless y, was overwhelmed with grief, and would 
have destroyed Shuna« ; but Brumha prevented her, telling Shu- 
nee to bring the head of the tirst animal he should find living with 
its head towards the north. He found an elephant in this situ¬ 
ation, cut off its head, and fixed it upon Gundshu, who then assumed 
the shape he at present wears. JDoorga was but little soothed 
when she saw her son with an elephant’s head : to pacify her, 
Brumha said, that amongst the worship of all the gods, that of 
Gundshu should for ever bear the preference. In the beginning of 
every act of public worship therefore, certain ceremonies are 
constantly performed in honour of Gfindshu®. Not only is 
Gundshu thus honoured in religious ceremonies, but in almost all 
civil concerns he is pai'ticularly regarded : as, when a person is 
leaving his house to go a journey, he says, ' Oh ! thou work per¬ 
fecting Giindshu, grant me success in my journey 1 Gun^shu ! 
Gundshu ! Gundshu 1’—At the head of every letter, a salutation is 
made to Giindshu®. When a person begins to read a book, he 
salutes Gundshu ; and shop-keepers and others paint the name or 
image of this god over the doors of their shops or houses, expecting 
from his favour protection and success. 

No public festivals in honour of Gundshu are held in Bengal. 
Many persons however choose him as their guardian deity, and are 
hence called Ganupixtyus, 

At the full moon in the month Maghu, some persons make or 
buy a clay image, and perform the worship of Gundshu ; when the 
officiating bramhun performs the ceremonies common in the 
Hindoo worship, presenting offerings to the idol. This god is also 
worshipped at considerable length at. the commencement of a 
wedding, as well as when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. 
Great numbers, especially from the western and southern provinces, 
celebrate the worship of Guneshu on the'4th of the new moon in 

* This property is ascribed to Shunee, (Saturn,) to point o\it, no doubt, the 
supposed baneful influence of this planet. This resembles the fable of Saturn’s 
devouring all his male children. The Ramayiintt contains a story respecting 
Dashttrut’htl and Shhnee, in which it is said, that DushiSrut’lm was once angry with 
this god for preventing the fall of rain in his kingdom: he ascended his chariot to 
make war with him, when Shuiice, by a single glance of his eye.s, set the king’s 
chanot on fire, and Dushifrut’hiS, in the most dreadful state of alarm, fell from the 
skies. 

y One cause of this misfortune is said to be this : Doorga had laid her child to 
sleep with its head to the north, which is forbidden by the shastru. The Anhikii- 
thtwu declares, that if a person sleep with his head to the east, he vrill be rich j if to 
the south, he will have long life ; if to the north, he will die ; and if to the west, (except 
when on a journey,) he will have misfortunes. 

* It will occur to the reader, that in all sacrifices among the Homans, prayers 
were first offered to Janus. 

“ Gun^shii is famed as writing in a beautiful manner : so that when a person 
writes a fine hand, people say, ‘ Ah ! he writes like Gfmdsha.’ This god is said to 
have first written the Mhhabhartitil from the'mouth of Vyasttd^vu. 
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Bliadru, when several individuals in each place subscribe and de¬ 
fray the expence. Many persons keep in their houses a small 
metal image of Gundshu, place it by the side of the shalgramu, and 
worship it daily. At other times, a burnt-offering of clarified butler 
is presented to this idol Stone images of Gundshu are worshipped 
daily in the temples by the sides of the Ganges at Benares ; but I 
cannot find that there are any temples dedicated to him in Bengal. 

Gundshtt is also called Huridra-Guneshu. This name seems^to 
have arisen out of the following story :—When Doorga was once 
preparing herself for bathing, she wiped off the turmerick, fee. with 
oil, and formed a kind of cake in her fingers This she rolled to¬ 
gether, and made into the image of a child ; with which she was 
so much pleased, that she infused life into it, and called it Huridra- 
Guneshu The image of this god is yellow, having the face of an 
elephant. He holds in one hand a rope; in another, the spike used 
by the elephant driver ; in another, a round sweetmeat, and in an¬ 
other, a rod. 

The principal names of Gundshu are :—Gt[ndshu,or, the loi'd of 
the gunnu ddvtas —Dwoimatooru, the two-mothered —Eku- 
duntu, the one-toothed.—Hdrumbu, he who resides near to Shivu. 
—Lumboduru, the long-bellied.—Gujanunix, the elephant-faced. 


Sect. VII.— KartiMyU. 

This is the god of war. He is represented sometimes with 
one, and at other times with six faces ; is of a yellow colour; rides 
on a peacock^; and holds in his right hand an arrow, and in his 
left, a bow. 

The reason of the birth of Kai'tikdyu is thus told in the Koo- 
maru-sumbhfivu, one of the kavyhs :—Tartikfi, a giant, performed 
religious austerities till he obtained the blessing of Brfimha, after 
which he oppressed both bramhuns and gods. He commanded that 
the sun should shine only so far as was necessary to cause the 
water-lily to blossom ; that the moon should shine in the day as 
well as in tlie night. He sent the god Yumli to cut grass for his 
horses ; commanded Puvunfi to prevent the wind from Mowing any 
stronger than the puff of a fan ; and in a similar manner tyrannised 

b The Hindoos have a custom of cleaning their bodies by rubbing them all over 
with turmerick ; and then, taking oil in their hands, wiping it off again, when it falls 
as a paste all round them. 

c Hiiridra the name for turmerick. 

i These are the companions of ShivtS. 

e One of Gun^shu’s mothers was Doorga, and the other the female elephant 
whose head he wears. 

f Jnno^s chariot was said to be drawn by peacocks. 
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over all the gods. At length Indru called a council in heaven> 
when the gods applied to Brhmha; but the latter declared he was 
unable to reverse the blessing he had bestowed on Taruku ; that 
their only hope was Kartikdyu, who should be the son of Shivu, 
and destroy the gaint.—After sometime, the gods assembled again 
to consult respecting the marriage of Shivu, whose mind was entire¬ 
ly absorbed in religious austerities. After long consultations, Kun- 
durpu^ was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in such a 
manner that he was filled with pride, and declared he could do 
every thing; he could conquer the mind even of the great god 
Shivu himself. That, 'says Indrii,' is the very thing we want you 
to do.’ At this he appeared discouraged, but at length declared, 
that he would endeavour to fulfil his promise. He consulted his 
wife Rhtee ; who reproved him for his temerity, but consented to 
accompany her husband. They set off*, with Viisiinth^ to mount 
Himaluyii, where they found Shivfi sitting under a roodrakshu4i'ee, 
performing his devotions. 

Previously to this, Himaluyii^ had been to Shivu, and propos¬ 
ed that Doorga, his daughter, should wait upon him, that he might 
uninterruptedly go on with his religious austerities; which offer 
Shivfi accepted. One day, after the arrival of Kundurph and his 
party, Doorga, with her two companions Juya and Vijli 3 ^a, carried 
some flowers and a necklace to Shivu. In the moment of opening 
his eyes from his meditation, to receive the offering, Kundfirph let 
fly his arrow; and Shivd., smitten with love, awoke as from a 
dream, and asked who had dared to interrupt his devotions.— 
Looking towards the south he saw Kundhrpu, when fire proceeded 
from the third eye in the centre of his forehead, and burnt Kun- 
dhrpu to ashes'. The enraged god left this place for another forest, 
and Doorga, seeing no prospect of being married to Shivu, returned 
home full of sorrow. She sought at last to obtain her object by 
the power of religious austerities™, in which she persevered till 
Shivfi was drawn from his devotions, when the marriage was con¬ 
summated. 

The Muhabhariitu and Ramaylinli contain accounts of the 

« The god of love. 

^ The spring. The Hindoo poets always unite love and spring together. 

‘ From the fruit of this tree necklaces are made, the wearing of which is a 
great act of merit among the Hindoos. 

^ The mountain of this name personified. 

1 Through the blessing of Shivti to Hu tee, Ktindurpii was afterwards born in 
the family of Krishnn, and took the name of Kamu-d^vu ; after which Riitee (then 
called Mayaviltee) was again married to him. 

^ When this goddess, says a kavyii shastrtl, told her mother that she 
would perform austerities to obtain ShiviS, her mother, alarmed, exclaimed—“ Ooma! 
(Oh! mother!) how can you think of going into the forest to perform religious aus¬ 
terities ? Stay and perform religious services at home, and you will obtain the god you 
desire. How can your tender form hear these severities ? The flower bears the weight 
of the bee, but if a bird pitch upon it, it breaks directly.” 
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birth of the fruit of this marriage ; but they are so 

indelicate that the reader, I doubt not, will excuse their omission. 

On the last evening in the month Kartiku, a clay image of 
this god is worshipped”, and the next day thrown into the water. 
These^ ceremonies diflPer little from those at other festivals : but 
some images made on the occasion are not less than twenty-five 
cubits high ; that is, a whole tree is pnt into the ground, and wor¬ 
shipped as a god. The height of the image obliges the worshippers 
to fasten the ofierings to the end of a long bamboo, in order to 
raise them to the mouth of the god. This festival is distinguished 
by much singing, music, dancing, and other accompaniments of 
Hindoo worship. 

The image of Kartik^yu is also made and set up hy the side of 
his mother Hoorga, at the great festival of this goddess in the 
month Ashwinu; and each day, at the close of the worship of 
Doorga, that of her son is performed at considerable length. In 
the month Choitrfi also the worship of Kartik^yu accompanies that 
of his mother.—No bloody sacrifices are offered to this idol. 

At the time when the above festival is held, some persons 
make “ or purchase clay images, which they place in their houses, 
and before which the officiating bramhfin performs the appointed 
ceremonies ; preceding which a prayer is made for offspring. This 
is repeated sometimes on the anniversary of this day, for four years 
together. If the person, long disappointed, should, in these years, 
or soon after, happen to have a child, particularly a son, the whole 
is ascribed to KartikdyuP. When persons have made a vow to 
Kartikdyfi, they present oflferings to this idol at the completion of 
the vow. These vows are sometimes made to obtain the health of 
a child, or a son; a woman, when she makes this vow, thus ad¬ 
dresses the god : " Oh ! Kartikdyu t’hakooru % give me a son, and 
I will present to thee [here she mentions a number of offerings, as 
sweetmeats, fruits, &c.]—I do not want a female child.’ This 
vow may be made at anytime, or place, without any. previous 

n Vast numbers of these images are made; in some towns as many as five hun¬ 
dred. It is supposed that in Calcutta more than five thousand are made and wor¬ 
shipped. 

® He who makes an image for his own use is supposed to do an act of much 
gi'eater merit than the person who purchases one, 

P A part of the Mfrhabharuta is sometimes recited to obtain offspring. The part 
thus read is a list of the ancestors of Huree, (a name of Vishnoo.) When a person 
wishes to have this ceremony performed, he employs a learned native to recite these 
verses, and another to examine, by a separate copy, whether the verses be read with¬ 
out mistake: if they be read improperly, no benefit will arise from the ceremony. If 
the person who seeks offspring be unable to attend himself during the ceremony, he 
engages some friend to hear the words in his stead.—Some verses of praise, addressed 
to Shivti, are also occasionally read in the ears of a husband and wife who are anxious 
to obtain offspring. 

q A term of respect, meaning excellent. 
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ceremony. When several women jare sitting together, another 
woman perhaps comes amongst them, and, in the course of 
the conversation, asks the mistress of the house, ‘ Has your 
daughterdn-lav/ any children yet She replies, in a plaintive man¬ 
ner, ^ No, nothing but a girl/ Or she answers altogether in the 
negative, adding, ' I have again and again made vows to Karti- 
k^yu, and even now I promise before you all, that if the god will 
give her a son, I will worship him in a most excellent manner, 
and my daughter-in-law will do it as long as she lives.’ 

There are no temples in Bengal dedicated to Kartik^yit, nor 
are any images of him kept in the houses of the Hindoos except 
during a festivaL 

The principal names of Kartikeyu, are : Kartikdyu, or, he who 
was cherished by six females of the name of Krittika—Muha- 
s^nu, he who commands multitudes.—ShuranCnu, the six-faced.— 
Skundu, he who afflicts the giants.—IJgnibhoo, he who arose from 
ttgnee.—Goohu, he who preserves his troops in war.—Taruknjit, 
he who conquered Taruku.—Yishakhu, he who was born under 
the constellation of this name.—Shikhi-vahunu, he who lides on a 
peacock.—Shuktee-dhum, he who wields the weapon called 
shuktee.—Koomaru, he who is perpetually young“.—Krounchu- 
darttnii, he who destroyed the giant Krounch^. 

It is said that Kartikdyu was never married, but that Indru 
gave him a mistrevss named Ddvusdna. He has no separate heaven, 
nor has Gun^shu: they live with Shivti on mount Koilasii. 


Sect. YIIL— ttguee. 

This god is represented as a red corpulent man, with eyes, eye¬ 
brows, beard, and hair, of a tawny-colour. He rides on a goat; 
wears a poita, and a necklace made with the fruits of eleocarpus 
ganitrus. From his body issue seven streams of glory, and in his 
rjght hand he holds a spear. He is the son of KushyfiptL and 
TJditep. 

“ttgiiee has his forms of worship, meditation, &c. like other 
gods; but is especially worshipped, under different names, at the 
time of a bumt-offering, when clainfied butter is presented to him. 
The gods are said to have two mouths, viz., that of the bramhtin, 
and of fire (Ugnee). 

Six stars, (belonging to iirsa major) said to be the wives of six of the seven rishees. 
These females are ealled Krittika. They eherished Karbikdyh as soon as he wavS born 
in the forest of writing-reeds, and hence his name is a regular patronymic of Krittika, 
because they were as his mothers. 

8 Under sixteen years of age. 
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At the fall moon in the month Maghu, when danger from fire 
is considerable, some persons woi’ship this god before the image of 
BiTimha, with the accustomed ceremonies, for three days. When 
any particular work is to be done by the agency of fire, as when a 
kiln of bricks is to be burnt, this god is worshipped ; also when 
a trial by ordeal is to be performed. 

Some bramhiins are distinguished by the name sagnikil, be¬ 
cause they use sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which this ele¬ 
ment is used, from the time of birth to the burning of the body 
after death. This fire is preserved in honour of the god Ugnee, 
and to make religious ceremonies more meritorious**. 

Ugnee, as one of the guardian deities of the earth, is wor¬ 
shipped at the commencement of every festival. He presides 
in the S. E, 

Bhrigoo, a sagniku bramhnn and a great sage, once cursed his 
guardian deity Ugnee, because the latter had not delivered Bhrigoo’s 
wife from the hands of a giant, who attempted to violate her 
chastity when she was in a state of pregnancy. The child, how¬ 
ever, sprang from her womb, and reduced the giant to ashes, 
Bhrigoo doomed the god to eat every thing. Ugnee appealed to 
the assembled gods, and Brumha soothed him by promising, that 
whatever he ate should become pure. Ugnee was also once cursed 
by one of the seven rishees, who-turned him into cinders. 

^ tjrjoonu, the brother of Yoodhisthirfi,. at the entreaty of 
Ugnee, set fire to the forest Khundnvu, in order to cure him of a 
surfeit contracted in the following manner:—Murootu, a king, 
entered upon a sacrifice which occupied him twelve months, during 
the whole of which time clarified butter had been pouring on 
the fire, in a stream as thick as an elephant^s, trunk: at length 
Ugnee could digest no more, and be intreated Urjoonu to burn 
this forest, that he might eat the medicinal plants, and obtain his 
appetite again. 

Swaha, the daughter of Kfishyapfi, was married to Ugnee, Her 
name is repeated at the end of every incantation used' at a burnt- 
offering, as well as in some other ceremonies. The reason of this 
honor is attributed to Ugnee’s uxoriousness. 

The heaven of this god is called Ugnee-loku. ^ His principal 
names are .—Vunhee, or, he who receives the clarified butter in 
the burnt-sacrifice (homu).—Veetihotrfi, he who purifies those 
who perform the homu.—Dhfinunjuyu, he who conquers (destroys) 
riches.—Kripeetuyonee, he who is born^fi:'om rubbing two sticks 
together.—Jwulfinu, he who bums.—Ugnee, he to whom fuel is 
presented. 

t There may be some resemblance in this to the custom of the Romans, in preserv¬ 
ing a perpetual fire in the temple of Vesta. 
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Sect. IX.— PilvUnU, 

This is the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods". 
His mother IJditee, it is said, prayed to her husband, that this son 
might be more powerful than Indru : her request^was granted ; 
but Indru, hearing of this, entered the womb of IJditee, and cut 
the foetus, first into seven parts, and then each part into seven 
others. Thus Puvunu assumed forty-nine forms*. He is meditated 
upon as a white man, sitting on a deer, with a white fiag in his 
his right hand. 

Pixvunu has no separate public festival, neither image, nor 
temple. As one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, he is 
worshipped, with the rest, at the commencement of every festival, 
lie is said to preside in the N. W. Water is also offered to him 
in the daily ceremonies of the bramhuns ; and, whenever a goat 
is offered to any deity, a service is paid to Vayoo, another form 
and name of Puvunu. In the work called Udikurtinu-mala, a 
burnt-sacrifice of the fiesh of goats^ is ordered to be offered to 
this god. 

Tlie following story is related of Puvunfi in the Shree- 
bhaguvutu :—On a certain occasion Narudu paid a visit to 
Soomdroo*, and excited his pride in such a manner, that he protest¬ 
ed the god Puvunu could not approach his summit. Narudu 
carried the news of Soomdroo’s insolence to Puvunu, and advised 
him to go and break down the summit of Soom^roo ; which, even 
to the depth of 800 miles below the surface, was of solid gold. 
Ptivunu went, and produced such a tempest, that the earth 
trembled to its centre ; and the mountain god, terribly alaimed, 
invoked Gurooru, who came to his relief, and, covering the moun¬ 
tain with his wings, secured it from the wrath of Puvunu. For 
twelve months, however, the storm raged so that the three worlds 
were hastening to destruction. The gods desired Narudu to prevail 
on Puvunu to compose the diSerence with Soomdroo : instead of 
complying with which the mischievous rishee went, and calling 
Puvunu a fool for exciting such a storm to no purpose, told him that 
as long as Gurooru protected the mountain with his wings, there 
was no hope; but that, if he would attack Soomeroo, when 
Gurooru was canying Vishnoo out on a journey, he might easily 
be revenged. This opportunity soon occuiTed: all the gods 

»» I can find no agreement betwixt this god and either Mercury or uEolus. 

* The forty-nine points. The Hindoos have 49 instead of 32 points ; and the 
pooraniis, which contain a story on every distinct feature of the Hindoo philosophy, 
have given this fable : and in the same manner all the elements are peraonified, and 
some remarkable story invented to account for their peculiar properties. 

y The goat, it will be remembered, was slain in the sacrifices of Bacchus. 

* The mountain of this name personified. 
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(330,000,000) were invited to Shivu’s marriage with Parvutee, 
^ong whom were the mountains Soomdroo, Tidkootu, Ooduyu®, 
IJstu , Vindhyu, Malyuvauu, Gundlmma-dunu, Chitrhkootu, Mu- 
luyh, Nilu, Moinakfi®, &c. Vishnoo, riding on Gurooru, also went to 
the mapiage,^and all the heavens were left empty. Seizing this op¬ 
portunity, Puvunu flew to Soomdroo, and, breaking the summit 
of the mountain, hurled it into the sea^ 

Puvuufl is charged with an adulterous intercourse with XJnjuna, 
the wife of Kdshuree, a monkey. The fruit of this intercourse was 
Hunoomanu. 

Puvunu was once inflamed with lust towards the hundred 
daughters of Kooshunabhu, a rajurshee; and because they refused 
his ofiers, he entered the body of each, and produced a curvature 
of the spine. They were made straight again by a king named 
Brumhu-duttu, to whom they were maiTied. 

The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-lokfl. His prin¬ 
cipal names are :-^Shwusunu, or, he who is the giver of breath.— 
Spurshunu, the toucher.—Vayoo, he who travels.—Maturishwa, he 
who gave his mother son’ow®.—Prishudtishwa, he who rides on the 
deer.—Gundhuvuhu, he who carries odours.—Ashoogu, he who 
goes swiftly.—Marootu, without whom people die.—Nubhuswutu, 
he who moves in the air.—Puvunu, the purifier.—Prubhungjunu, 
the breaker. 


Sect. X.— V'iJiroonii, 

This is the god of the waters. His image is painted white ; ho 
sits on a sea-animal called mukuru, with a I'ope^ in his right 
hand. 

Vuroonu’s name is repeated daily in the worship of the bram- 
huns ; but is image is never made for worship, nor has he any pub¬ 
lic festival or temple in Bengal. He is worshipped however as one 

® Mountaina over which the sun rises. 

^ Behind which the sun sets. 

c Some of these belong to the snowy range north of India, and others to the tropi¬ 
cal range dividing south from north India, These and other mountains are personified, 
and by the Hindoo poets are designated as the residence of the gods, and by poetical 
licence ranged among the inferior gods. 

* Here it became the island of Ceylon, (Liinka.) 

e When ludrfi cut him into forty-nine pieces in the womb. 

f This weapon is caUed paahii, and has this property, that whomsoever it catches, 
it binds so fast that he can never get loose. All the gods, giants, rakshiisflis, &c. learn 
the use of this weapon. 
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of the guardian deities of the eaj:*th ; and also by those who farm 
the lakes in Bengal, before they go out a fishing: and in times of 
drought people repeat his name to obtain rain^. 

A story of this god is contained in the Pudmu pooranu to this 
purport:—Ravunii was once cai'i'ying an unadee-lingu from Hima- 
luyil to Lunka^ in order that he might accomplish all his ambitious 
schemes against the gods : for it was the property of this stone, 
also called kamtf-lingu, to grant the worshipper all his desires, 
whatever they might be. Shivu, however, when permitting 
Ravnnu to remove tMs his image to Liinka, made him promise, that 
wherever he suffered it to touch the ground, there it should remain. 
When the gods saw that Eavunu was canying this stone to Lunka, 
all the heavens were in a state of agitation : for the gods knew, 
that if Eavunu could be permitted to accomplish his wishes, nei¬ 
ther Indru nor any other god would continue on his throne. 
Council after council was held, and applications made to different 
gods in vain. It was at last resolved that Vuroonu should enter 
the belly of Ravttnu, who would thereby be compeUed to set the 
stone down, while discharging his uiine^. Vfiroonu accordingly 
entered the beUy of Ravfinu, as he was caiTying the lingu on his 
head ; and the latter soon began to feel the effects of his visit. 
His belly swelled prodigiously :—he proceeded however on his 
journey, till at last he could wait no longer. At this moment Indru, 
in the form of an old bramhun, meeting him, Ravtinu, after asking 
who he was, and where he was going, entreated him to hold the 
lingu for a short time, promising to bestow on him the greatest 
favours ; to which the iDramhun consented, agreeing to hold the 
stone an hour, but no longer. Ravunu told him he would not de¬ 
tain him half that time'; and squatted on his hams to rid himself 
of Vuroonu. After he had thus sat for four hours, the bramhun, 
complaining he could hold the stone no longer, threw it down— 
when the lower part s^nk into the world of the hydras, and the 
top is said to be visible to this day at Voidytt-na’thu, a place 
in the zillah of Beerbhoom, where the river Khursoo is believed 
te have arisen from the urine of this enemy of the gods^ Ravunu, 
when he arose, and saw what had taken place, went home full of 

B At the time of a drought, it is common for bramhfins to sit in crowds by the 
sides of the Ganges, or any other river, and address their prayers to this god. A bram- 
hhn once informed me, that he remembered when Krishnu-Ch^ndriS, the raj^ of Nfivit- 
dweepii, gave presents to vast multitudes of bramhilns thus employed; and that, in 
the midst of their prayers, Vfiroonu sent a plentiful supply of rain, 

Ceylon. 

i Kamii means desire. 

^ RaviSnti could not hold the lingil while in this act, as a person hereby becomes 
unclean until he has bathed. This is the strict rule of the shastrS : at present, how¬ 
ever, should a person, in the midst of his worship, be compelled to discharge urine, he 
does not bathe, but only changes his clothes, 

^ The Hindoos do not drink the water of this river, but bathe in and drink the 
water ef a pool there, which they have called Nhvft-giinga, viz., the New Gtinga. 
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rage and disappointment : some accounts add, that he went and 
fought with the gods in the most furious manner. 

The heaven of this god, called Vuroonu-loku^ is 800 miles in 
circumference, and was formed by Vishwukurma, the divine ar¬ 
chitect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. Vuroonu, 
and his queen Varoonee, sit on a throne of diamonds ; and around 
them the court, among whom are Shmoodiii, Glinga, and other 
river gods and goddesses""; the twelve Adityhs, and other deities ; 
the hydras ; Oiravuth ; the doityhs ; the danuviis, &c. The plea¬ 
sures of this heaven consist in the gratification of the senses, as in 
the heavens of Indrii and others. There does not seem to be a 
vestige of any thing here, but what would exactly meet the wishes 
of a libertine. ‘ 

A scene in the heaven of VUroonU ;-*-Nimee, a !^ing, invited 
Viishisht'hti to preside as priest over the ceremonies at a sacrifice 
he was about to perform. Vfishisht’hti, being engaged at that time 
as priest to perform a sacrifice for some other king, from whom 
he expected very large presents, excused himself for the present; 
when Nimee, after using entreaty in vain, employed another sage 
as priest. Vfishisth'hu, having concluded the sacrifice in which he 
was engaged, proceeded to the palace of Nimee; but hearing that 
the king had employed another priest, was filled with rage, and 
pronounced a curse on the king, by which he was reduced to ashes. 
Before the curse took effect, however, the king cursed Vushisht’hu, 
and reduced his body also to ashes. The soul of Vushishthn ascend¬ 
ed to Brumha, to enquire how he was to procure a body again, 
Brumha said, ^ Go to the gods Vuroonu and S5oryu.' He went, 
and obtained his body in the following manner ; Sodryu, captivated 
with the sight of Oorvushee, a courtezan, as she was dancing in 
Indru's heaven, invited her to his house. As she was going, 
Vuroonu met her, and became enamoured of her also. [Here the 
stoiy becomes too filthy to be written.-.—-] From the inflamed 
passions of these two gods, XJgustyu, an eminent ascetic, was born, 
and Vushisht^hfi, one of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, ob¬ 
tained a new body. The priests who had been employed by Nimee, 
fearing they should lose all employment hereafter if they suffered 
the king thus to perish, at the close of the saci’ifice formed from the 
ashes a young man, to whom they gave the name of Junfiku j who 
became the father of Seeta, the wife of Kamu. 

The meaning of the name Vuroonu is, he who surrou-pds.— 
This god is also called Pruchdta, or the wise.—Pashee, he who holds 
a rope.—^Yadfisang-putee, the lord of the watery tribes.—Hpputee, 
the lord of waters. 

^ Among these deities are included gods of wells, pools, lakes, basins, whirl¬ 
pools, &o. 
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Sect. XI.— YUmH, 

This god is called the holy king, who judges the dead. His 
image is that of a green man, with red garments ; inflamed eyes ; 
having a crown on his head, and a flower stuck in his hair”; sitting 
on a buffaloe, with a club in his right hand. His dreadful teeth, 
grim aspect, and terrific shape, fill the inhabitants of the three 
worlds with teri’or. 

An annual festival is held in honour of Yumu on the second 
day of the moon's increase in the month Kartiku, when an image 
of clay is made, and worshipped with the usual ceremonies for one 
day, and then thrown into the river. No bloody sacrifices are 
offered to this god. 

Yumu fe also worshipped at the commencement of other festi¬ 
vals, as one of the ten guardian deities of the earth. He presides 
in the south. 

Every day the Hindoos offer water to Yumu, in the ceremony 
^lied turpunu, as well as annually on the 14th of the month 
TJgruhayunu, when they repeat several of his names. 

At the time of other festivals, the Hindoos sometimes make an 
image of the mother of Yumu®, and worship it. At other times 
children in play make this image, and pretend to worship it. 

On the first of the month Kartiku, a curious ceremony takes 
place in every part of Bengalthe unmarried girls of each house 
engage a near relation to dig a small pit near the front of the house, 
at the four corners of which they sow rice, or barley, or wheat, and 
plant some stalks of the plantain or other tree : they also plant 
other branches in the midst of the pit. The place being thus pre¬ 
pared, every morning for a month these girls, after putting on clean 
apparel, and sprinkling their heads with the water of the Ganges to 
purify themselves, present flowers, &;c. to Yumu by the side of this 
small pit, repeating an incantation. Each day they put a single 
koureeP in an earthen pot, and at the end of the ceremony present 
the thirty kourees to the person who dug the pit. They perfoim 
this ceremony to procure from Yumu either husbands, or sons, or 
happiness, and also that they may escape punishment after death. 

^ It is very common to see a flower, which has been presented to an image, stuck 
in the bunch of hair which the Hindoos tie behind the head. This is done under the 
idea that the flower has some virtue in it. Several shastrus prescribe this practice, and 
promise rewards to the person who places in his hair flowers which have been present* 
ed to his guardian deity, or to any other god. 

o A very old woman, who is at the same time a great scold, is called by the 
Hindoos the mother of Yumil. 

p Shells from the Maldive islands, which pass for money in Bengal. More than 
six thousand of these shells may be bought for a rupee. 
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I have heard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the worship of 
other gods, worship only Ynmn ; alleging that their future state is 
to be determined only by Yumu, and that they have nothing there¬ 
fore to hope or to fear from any beside him. 

Yumu is judge of the dead. He is said to hold a court, in 
whicb^ he presides as judge, and has a person to assist him, called 
Chitru-gooptu^i, who keeps an account of the actions of men, A 
number of officers are also attached to the court, who bring the 
dead to be judged. If the deceased persons have been wicked, Yumu 
sends them to their particular hell; or if good, to some place of happi¬ 
ness. The poor Hindoos, at the hour of death, sometimes fancy they 
see Yumu's officers, in a frightful shape, coming to fetch them away. 

Yumu is said to reside at Yumaluyu, on the south side of the 
earth'. All souls, wherever the persons die, ai-e supposed to go to 
Yumu in four hours and forty minutes ; and a dead body cannot 
be burnt till that time have elapsed. 

The following account of Yumaluyu, and of Voiturunee, the 
river to be crossed after death, is taken from the Muhabharutu : — 
After Brumha had created the three worlds, viz., heaven, earth, and 
patulu, he recollected that a place for judgment, and for the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked, was wanting. He therefore called Vishwu- 
kixrma, the architect of the gods, and gave him orders to prepare a 
veiy superb palace. Opposite the south door Vishwukurma made 
four pits for the punishment of the wicked. Three other doors 
were reserved for the entrance of the good, that they might not see 
the place of punishment when they went to be judged. Brumha, 
taking with him the gundhurvus, the giants, &c. went to see the 
place, and gave it the name of Sfejee-vunee. The gundhurvus 
asked Brumha to give them this beautiful palace. Brumha asked 
them if they were willing to inflict the punishments on the wicked ; 
to which they replied in the negative. The giants were next about 
to seize the place by force ; to prevent which Brumha ordered Vish¬ 
wukurma to form a vast trench around, and to fill it with water, 
which became the river Voiturunee. Brumha next ordered IJgnee 
to enter the river, and the waters became hot. Having thus sur¬ 
rounded the hall of judgment with a river of boiling water, the 
creator ordered, that ^ter death each one should be obliged to swim 
across. This, however, subjected the good to punishment; to pre¬ 
vent which it was ordained, that the ofiering of a black cow to a 
bramhun should cool the river^, and render the pei'son’s passage 
easy*. It was still necessary, that some one should occupy this place, 
and judge the dead ; and Brumha assigned this work to Yumu, 

<1 That is, he who paints in secret; or, he who writes the fates of men in secret. 

r One Hindoo sometimes jokes with another, by asking him where he is going, as 
he seems to be proceeding southwards. 

■ I do not find that the Hindoos have any ferryman, like Charon, or boat to cross 
this river ; though they talk of crossing it by laying hold of the tail of the black 
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The Kamayiinu contains the following story about Yumu :— 
Soon after Gunga came down to the earth, Ytunti was very angry 
with the gods, as she left him nothing to do in his office of judge ; all 
the people, however sinful, through her power ascending to heaven. 
His officers, in a rage, were about to give up their places, and leave 
him. On applying to Indru, he advised hhn not to place his mes¬ 
sengers in any situation where the wind, passing over Gunga blew ; 
for that all persons touched even by the wind of this sacred river 
had all their sins removed, and would go to heaven^ 

Many other stories are to be found in the pooranus, some of 
them supposed to be related by persons who have been at Yumalnyu: 
the following are of this description.—In a certain village lived 
two persons of the same name; one of whom had lived out his 
whole time, the other had many years to live. Chitru-gooptu, 
examining his register, sent YumtL's messengers to fetch the person 
whose appointed time was expired : the messengers went, but 
brought the wrong person. On re-examining his records, Chitru- 
gooptu found out the mistake, and directed the officers to hasten 
back with the soul before the relations had burnt the body. While at 
Yumalnyu, this person looked all around, and saw, in one place, the 
punishments inflicted on the wicked : Yumu's officers were chastising 
some, by casting them into pits of ordure ; others, by throwing them 
into the arms ofa red hot image of a woman"; others, by making their 
bellies immensely large, and their mouths as small as the eye of a 
needle; others, by feeding them with red hot balls; others, by 
throwing them into pits filled with devouring worms and insects, 
or with fire. In other places he saw those who had practised severe 
mortifications living in a state of the greatest magnificence ; and 
women who had been burnt on the funeral pile, sitting with their 
husbands, enjoying the greatest delights. As he was coming away, 
he saw preparations making for the reception of some one in the 
highest style of grandeur, and asked the messengers who was to 
enjoy this. The messengers replied that it was for one of his neigh¬ 
bours, a very holy man, whose appointed time was nearly expired; 
and who, in fact, died^ soon afterwards. 

A story very similar to this is often related of a person named 
Buluramu, of the voidyn cast, who lived some years ago at Choopee, 
near Nudeeya. This man, to aU appearance, died ; and was lying 
by the side of the Ganges, while his relations were collecting the 
wood and other materials to bum the body. Before the fire was 

cow which they offered in order to obtain a safe passage. It is very common in Bengal 
for a herdsman to cross a river by taking hold of a cow’s tail. 

t Whatever the Hindoos may think of Gunga’s taking away their sins, it is ac¬ 
knowledged by all, that the inhabitants who live on the banks of the Ganges are the 
most corrupt and profligate of all the Hindoos. 

« This instrument is used for the punishment of adulterers. When RavriniJ was 
carrying off Seeta by force, she reminded him, that for this crime he would have to go 
into the burning arms of this image after death. 
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liglited, however, the body began to move, and in’a little while the 
dead man arose, and told his friends of his having been carried by 
mistake to Yumaluyu, where he saw terrific sights of the punish¬ 
ments of the wicked. This man lived fifteen years after this journey 
to Yumu's palace. 

The following stoiy was invented, no doubt, in order to check 
excessive soitow for deceased relations.—A rich bramhun had only 
one son, who gi’ew up to manhood, and was loved almost to distrac¬ 
tion by his parents*. This son, however, died in his youth, and his 
wife was burnt with him on the funeral pile. » The father and 
mother were so overwhelmed with distress, that for years they 
refused all comfort. During this time an old servant, who had 
served the bramhun many years, and had eaten of his food^, died, 
and, for his merit, was made one of Yumu’s officers. This man 
was going one day to fetch the soul of some one finm the village 
where he had once lived, and saw his former master weeping by 
the side of the road for the loss of his son. Assuming his old form, 
he raised up his master, and endeavoured to comfort him, but in 
vain. He then told him, that he was become one of Yurnifs offi^ 
cers, oTi account of the merit he had obtained by serving him (the 
bramhun), and eating of his food; and that now, to remove his 
sorrow, he would take him and shew him his son. The old man 
got on his back, and the officer immediately carried him to the 
residence of Yttmu, and shewed him his "son and daughter-in-law 
in the greatest happiness, sun-ounded with every delight, playing 
at chess. But the sou, having lost all affection for his parent, 
would not even look at him, though exhorted to it by his wife. 
He replied, that in numerous transmigrations, it was very likely 
that this old man might have been his son again and again. The 
old man was so incensed, to see that his daughter-in-law had more 
affection for hinl than his own son, for whom he was dying with 
grief, that he desired the constable to carry him back. The old 
bramhunee would not believe that her son's affections were thus 
alienated from them : the constable, therefore, carried her also to 
see him ; but she met with the same treatment. They both im¬ 
mediately renounced their grief for a son who had lost all his filial 
affection, and resolved to think no more about* him. 

Other stories abound in the pooranus respecting Yumu, some 
of which I'clate to disputes betwixt the messengers of this god and 
those of some other god, about the soul of a departed person, whcr 
ther it shall be happy or miserable. I insert two of these stories :— 


» The Hindoo^ in general carjy their attachment to children, especially to sons, 
to the greatest excess. —They are amazed at the supposed want of affection in Euro¬ 
peans, who leave their parents in order to traverse foreign countries; some of them 
without the hope of ever seeing them again. 

y It is a very meritorious action for a shdodriS to eat the leavings of a bramhiiii. 
Hence a shoodrn will serve a bramhtiu for rather less wages than another person. 

7 
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Wher. the sage Unimandiivyu was a child of five years old, he put 
a straw into the tail of a locust, and let it fly away. In advanced 
years, while once employed in performing religious austerities, he 
was seized as a thief by the officers of justice, and, as he gave no 
answer on his trial, the king took it for granted that he was guilty, 
and ordered him to be impaled. After he had been impaled four 
years, his body bad undergone no change, and, though he appeared 
perfectly insensible to human objects, he was evidently alive. The 
king, being informed of this, was filled with astonishment, and 
declared that he w’^as certainly some great ascetic, equal to one of 
the gods. He then immediately ordered him to be taken down ; 
but in endeavouring to extract the wood upon which he had been 
impaled, it broke within his body. The sage was then suffered to 
depart, and, after sometime, his religious abstraction was inter¬ 
rupted ; though his mind bad been so set upon bis god, that neither 
impaling him for four years, nor breaking the stake within his 
body, had disturbed his intense devotion. On awaking from this 
state he discovered wffiat had been done to him, and that be had 
suffered all this from the hands of Yumfl, for having pierced the 
locust when he was a child. He Avas exceedingly angry with Yumu 
for such unrighteous judgment. To punish a person for a sin com¬ 
mitted at the age of five years, and for so small a crime to impale 
him for four years, w^as Avhat he could not bear. He then cursed 
Yumu, and doomed him to be born on earth, and to take the name 
of Yidooru, the son of a servant girl in the house of the mother of 
YYdu-vyasu.—How the administration of justice in the other world 
was carried on after Yumu assumed human birth, this story does 
not relate.—What an excellent religion for a wicked man : the 
criminal can punish his judge ! 

TJjamilu had committed the most enormous crimes, having 
killed cows and bi'amhuns, drank spirits, and liA^ed in the practice 
of evil all his days. He liad four sons; the name of one was 
Narayunu. In the hour of death TJjamilu was extremely thirsty, and 
thus called to his son i ‘ Narayunu, Narayunu, Narayunii, give me 
some water.' After his decease, the messengers of Yumu seized 
him, and were about to drag him to a place of punishment, when 
Vishnoo’s messengers came to rescue him. A furious battle jnsued, 
but Vishnoo’s messengers were victorious, and carried off IJjamilu 
to Yoikoontu, the heaven of Yishnoo. The messengers of Yumti, 
enraged, returned to their master, threw their clothes and staves 
at bis feet, and declared that they Avould serve him no longer, as 
they got nothing but disgrace in all they did. Yumu ordered 
Chitini-gooptu, the recorder, to examine his books. He did so, and 
reported that this IJjamilu had been a most notorious sinner, and 
that it Avas impossible for him to reckon up his sins, they were so 
numerous. Yumu hastened to Yoikoontu, and demanded pf Vish- 
noo an explanation of this affair. Yishnoo reminded him, that 
however wicked this man miglxt hav^e been, be had repeated the 
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name Navayunu in Iiis last moments; and that he (Yumii) ought to 
know, that if a man, either when laugliing, or by accident, or in 
anger, or even in derision, repeated the nameof \ishnoo, he would 
certainly go to heaven, though, like tJjamiltt, covered with crimes, 
he had not a single meritorious deed to lay in the balance against 
them.—This is the doctrine that is universally maintained by the 
great body of the Hindoos : hence, when a person in a dying situa¬ 
tion is brought down to the river side, he is never exhorted to re¬ 
pentance, but is urged in his last moments to repeat the names of 
certain gods, as his passport to heaven. A Hindoo shopkeeper one 
day declared to the author, that he should live in the practice of 
adultery, lying, kc. till death ; and that then, repeating the name 
of Krishnii, he should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven. How 
shocking this sentiment I How dreadful this mistake ! 

Description of the heaven of YUmUy from the MUhabharUtH. 
This heaven, formed by Yishwukurma, is 800 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. From hence are excluded the fear of enemies, and sorrow 
both of body and mind ; the climate is mild and salubrious; and 
each one is rewarded in kind, according to his works : thus he, 
who has given much away on earth, receives a far greater quantity 
of the same things in heaven ; he who has not been liberal, will 
have other kinds of happiness, and will see food, houses, lands, &c. 
but will receive nothing. All kinds of excellent food are here heap¬ 
ed up into mountains*. To this heaven have been raised a great 
number of Hindoo kings, whose names are given in the Muha- 
bharutu. The pleasures of this heaven are like those of Indru- 
pooru: the senses are satiated with gratifications as gix)ss as the 
writer of this pooranu, the licentious Vyasu, could make them. 

Y'fimu maiTied Vijuyu, the daughter of Yeeru, a bramhun. The 
Ehtivishytit pooranii contains the following story respecting this 
marriage :—Yumii was so pleased with this female, on account of 
her having performed the Boodhashtumee vrutu, that he appeared 
to her, and offered her marriage. She was alarmed at the sight of 
this stranger, and asked him who he was. When she found it was 
Yumii, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses to 
her, she was filled with terror. Yumii calmed her fears, and per¬ 
mitted her to acquaint her brother; as he would be full of distress 
after her departure, if he were left in ignorance. Her brother told 
her she was certainly mad :—‘ What, to be married to Yiimu ! A 
fine husband truly!' She however consented, and Yiimii conveyed 
her to his palace, but charged her never to go to the southwards. She 
suspected that there Yumii had another favourite, and would not 
be satisfied till he had explained to her, that his reasons for forbid¬ 
ding her to go southwards were, that there the wicked were 
punished, and that she would not be able to bear so dreadful a 
sight. these warnings, however, we]*e given in vain: while 

z This seems to be a heaven for gluttons ! 
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Yumu was one day busy, she took another female or two, and went 
southwards, till the cries of the damned had nearly terrified her to 
distraction : to add to the horror of the scene, she saw her mother 
in torments. On her return, Yfimu found her in a state of the 
greatest distress, and soon discovered the cause. She insisted on 
Yumfi’s delivering her mother that veiy day, or he should see her 
face no more. Yumu declared this to be impossible; that her own 
bad conduct had brought her there, and that she could only be de¬ 
livered, according to the forms of the shastru, after suffering the 
punishment due to her. Vijuyu became impatient and clamorous ; 
till Yumfi told her, that if she could get t!ie merit of the Boodhas- 
tumee vrutu, transferred to her by some one, she might deliver her 
mother. Yumu further informed her, that on earth a certain queen, 
who had performed the Boodhashtumee vrutu, had been three days 
in the pains of child-birth ; and that, if she would perform a certain 
ceremony, v^^hich he described to her, the queen would be delivered, 
and would in return transfer the merits of this vrfitu to her mother, 
who would immediately be delivered from torments. Yijuyu took 
this advice, and thus procured the deliverance of her mother from 
bell. 


YtLmu’s principal names are : Dlmrmu-raju, or, the holy king. 
—Pitriputee, the lord of the ancients.—Sumuvurttee, he who 
judges impartially.—Pretu-rat, the lord of the dead.—Kritantu, 
the destroyer.—Yumoona-hhrata, the brother of Tfimoona*.—Shu- 
mfinu, he who levels all.—Yumu-rat, the chief of the fourteen 
Yumns^—Yumu, he who takes out of the wwld.—Kalu, time.— 
Dundudhuru, he who holds the rod of punishment.—Shraddhn- 
devu, the god of the ceremonies paid to deceased ancestors ; or, he 
who eats his share of Jihe shraddhu.—Voivuswutu, the son of 
Vivuswiit, or Sogryu.—tlntuku, he who kills, or puts an end to life. 


Sect. Xll.—The Worship of the “ Host of Heaven'' 

The Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone into the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, the constellations, 
the signs of the zodiac, the stars in general, the star Canopus®, the 
star Kalu-poorooshfi, &c. have all been deified, and are worshipped 
with appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c. some of them at the 
festivals of other gods, and others at different times. The constel¬ 
lations are worshipped separately at the births of children, as well 
as at the anniversaries of these births till the time of death. 

^ The river Yfimoona. 

^ YhmiS haa thirteen assistants, whose names are here given as different names 
of this judge of "the dead. 

c CalUd by the Hindoos Ugitstyil, the sage. 
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Some persons suppose, that the worship of the eJements was 
the jjrimitive idolatry of the Hindoos, and that of heroes the in¬ 
vention of later times. It is plain, however, that the vddus, sup¬ 
posed to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, countenance 
the worship of deified heroes. These books contain accounts of 
Brfimha, Vishnoo, and Shivfi, and most of the other deities. A 
paragraph in the Kig-vddn speaks of the gods choosing Indru to be 
their king, whom they placed on a throne fancifully constructed 
with texts of the v^dfi: (amongst all the gods none are charged 
with greater crimes than Indvn, who seduced the wife of his spiri¬ 
tual guide ;) indeed from a variety of facts it is highly probable, 
that to the v^dus we are to attribute the foundation of this whole 
fabric of superstition. These books contain prayers to procure the 
destruction of enemies, as well as encoux'age the burning of widows 
alive^, which is surely a far greater cidme than any thing done in 
the presence of the images of Ramn or Krishnii. The ancient 
idolatry, therefore, seems to have been as corrupt as any thing 
practised at present.—Is it not probable that the horrid worship 
of Moloch was really that of the element of fire ? 

I do not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are worship¬ 
ped on the tops of houses, as appears to have been the case among 
those nations from whom the Jews learnt their idolatry. . It is said 
of Manasseh, that ‘he worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served them.^ Josiah, the son of Manasseh, put down all that burnt 
incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, 
and to all the host of heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah, God 
threatens, thab the people shall bring out the bones of the 
king of Judah, of the princes, priests, prophets, and people ; and 
adds, ‘And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, and 
all the host of heaven, whom they have served ; they shall not be 
gathered nor be. buried ; they shall be for dung upon the face of 
the earth.' By the prophet Zephaniah, God threatens to cut off 
them ‘that worship the host of heaven upon the house-tops.' 
Stephen, in rehearsing the history of the children of Israel before 
the Jewish council, declares, that God formerly gave up their fore¬ 
fathers to worship the host of heaven ; and mentions among other 
objects of worship the ^tar of the god Remphan. 

This worship^ which has been so general among heathen na¬ 
tions, seems to have originated in judicial astrology, and in the 
belief that the heavenly bodies have a great influence upon human 
events. Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy ; some abandon 
themselves to despair, careless of what becomes of an existence 

^ ‘0 fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with ghee, eyes (coloured) with 

stibium and void of tears, enter the parent of water, that they ma,y not be separated 
from their husbands, may be hi union with excellent husbands, be sinless, and be 
jewels among women.’ 
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connected with such omens. The reader will perceive, in reading 
the account of Saturn, to what a degree the Hindoos dread the in¬ 
fluence of this planet, especially at the time when it is in a certain 
sign. Against feai'S of this kind the prophet Jeremiah warned the 
Jews : ^ Learn not the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them.’ 


Sect. XIII .—The Wovishipofthe Nine Oruhits\or 
Planets. 

At the great festivals a small offering is presented to all the 
planets at once ; but except on these occasions they are never 
worshipped together. They are, however, frequently worshipped 
separately by the sick or unfortunate, who suppose themselves to 
be under the baneful influence of some planet. At these times the 
nine planets are worshipped, one after the other, in regular succes¬ 
sion, The ceremonies consist of the common forms of worship 
befoi'e other images, and close with a burnt-offering to each planet. 

To S65ryh are offered in the burnt-sacrifice small pieces of 
the shrub urku^; to Ghundru, those of the pulashu®; to Mars, 
those of the khudiru^ ; to Mercury, those of the uparaargu^; to 
Jupiter, those of the rishwutt’hu*^; to Venus, those of the ooroom- 
buru ; to Saturn, those of the shuraee ^; to Rahoo, blades of d5orva 
grass ; and to Ketoo, blades of kooshti grass. 

Ill honour of Sooryu boiled rice, mixed with molasses, is 
burnt ; milk is to be mixed with the rice offered to Ghundru ; 
with that to Mars, curds ; with that to Mercury, clarified butter: 
to Jupiter is offered frumenty ; to Venus, boiled rice alone ; to 
Saturn, various kinds of food ; to Rahoo, goat’s flesh or ftsh ; to 
Kdtoo, blood from the ear of a goat, mixed with rice. 

The image of Sooryu is to be a round piece of mixed metal, 
twelve fingers in diameter ; that of Chhndru is to be like a half 
moon, a cubit from end to end ; that of Mars, a triangular piece of 
metal measured by the thickness of six fingers ; that of Mercury, 
a golden bow measuring the thickness of two"" fingers from one 
extremity to the other; that of Jupiter, like a flower of the water- 
lily ; that of Venus, a four-square piece of silver ; that of Saturn, 
an iron scymitar ; that of Rahoo, an iron rauktiru ; and that of 
Kdtoo, an ii’on snake. 

® These stars are called grnhSs, be cause they make known to people good and evil. 

^ Aaclepias gigantiaj. * Butea frondosa. 

^ Mimosa catechu. * Achyranthes a.spera. 

^ Ficus religioaa, * Mimosa albida. 
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The fees accompanying the worship of the different planets ' 
are various : at that of Sooryu, a milch cow; of Chandra, a shell; 
of Mars, a bull ; of Mercury, a morsel of gold ; of Jupiter, a piece 
of cloth ; of Venus, a horse ; of Saturn, a black cow ; of hahoo, a 
piece of iron ; and of Kdtoo, a goat. 

When the officiating bramhun performs the worship of separate 
planets, he must put on vestments of divers colours, and offer 
different kinds of flowers. 


Sect. XI7.— RUvee'^, the Sun, 

This god, the son of Kushyupu, the sage, is painted red. He 
holds a water-lily in each hand, «and rides in a chariot drawn by 
seven yellow" horses. 

Eixvee, as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the great 
festivals. The Jyotish-tutwu says, that if a person be born under 
the planet Ruvee, he will possess an anxious mind, be subject to 
disease and other sufferings, be an exile, a prisoner, and endure 
much son'ow from the loss of his wife, children, and pmperty. 

This god has been already noticed under the name of S55ryu : 
but in that account several particulars were omitted by mistake ; 
and which I insert here, though they properl^^ belong to another 
form of this idol.—While bathing, the Hindoos repeat certain 
incantations, in order to bring the waters of all the holj- places in 
the heaven of this god into the spot where they are standing, and 
thus obtain the ment of bathing not only in Gunga, but in all the 
sacred rivers, &}C. in the heaven of S5oryu. After bathing too, the 
Hindoos make their obeisance to this god in a standing ]>osture ; 
the more devout draw up their joined hands to the forehead, gaze 
at the sun, make prostration to him, and then turn round seven 
times, repeating certain forms of petition .and praise. On these 
occasions they hold up water in their joined hands, and then ' pour 
out a drink-offering' to the sun. 

When^the terrific being which sprung out of Shivu’s bunch of 
hair went with all the bhootus, &;c. to destroy Dukshfl’s sacrifice, 
all the gods being present, this monster seized on S5oryu and 
knocked out his teeth : in consequence, at the time of worship, 
only soft things, as flour, &c. ai-e now offered to this god, such as a 
toothless old man might eat. 

S5oryu is charged in the Muhabharutii with ravishing Koonte, 
a virgin, from whence KfirnnA, a gaint, was born. 

^ Hence Envee-vai*if, or S^unday. 

= Not green, as mentioned by Mr. Mawrice. 
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SOMO—HIS DIAGE, WORSHIP AND NAMES. 


Sect. XV.— Som'W'j or ChUndr^, the Moon. 

The image of Somix is that of a white man, drawn by tet^ 
horses, or sitting on the water-lily. With his right hand he is 
giving a blessing, and in the other he holds a club. 

In the work called TJdhikurunn-mala, a sacrifice is ordered to 
be performed to Somu, and the worshipper is promised a place in 
the heaven of this god. 

All the Hindoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising or 
setting, the waxing or waning of the moon. The Jyotishtutwu 
says, ‘ If a person be born under the planet Somu, he will have 
many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, and palanqueens ; be 
honourable and powerful; will live upon excellent food, rest on 
superb couches, &c.’ 

A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended from Somu 
by RohineeP, and are called the children of the moon. The first of 
these was Boodhu, and the forty-sixth Yoodhist’hiru. 

This god on a certain occasion was forcibly carried away by 
Gurooru, the bird on which Vishnoo rides, and delivered up to the 
giants. The giants, anxious to become immortal as well as the 
gods, promised Gurooru that if he would bring the moon by force, 
so that they might drink the nectar supposed to exist in the bright 
parts of that planet, they would deliver his mother from the curse 
pronounced against her by her son TJroonu, by which she had been 
doomed to become the slave of her sister. Guroorfi soon seized 
the god, and placed him trembling among the assembled giants; 
but while the latter were gone to bathe, and prepare for partaking 
of the waters of immortality, Indrix arrived and delivered the cap¬ 
tive, and thus disappointed these implacable enemies of the gods. 

Somu is charged with seducing the wife of Vrihtisputee, his 
preceptor.—See p, ' 57 , 

The chief names of this god are : Somii, or, he from whom the 
water of immortality springs.—Himangshoo, he whose beams are 
cooling.—Chundm, he at whose rising people rejoice.—Indoo, the 
great.—Koomoodu-bandfivii, the friend of the fiower Koomoodu’. 
—Vidhoo, he who causes the gods to drink the water of life.— 
Soodhangshoo, he whose rays are as the water of life.—Oshudhee- 
shu, the lord of medicinal plants.—Nishaputee, the lord of night.— 
IJbju, he who was bom from the waters.—Joivatrikti, the pre¬ 
server of men.—Glou, he who decreases.—Mrigranku, he on whose 

0 Hence SomS-varii, or Monday. p The Hyades. 

q Nymfjhcea lotus. After the rising of the moon this flower is said by the Hindoos 
to expand. 
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lap sits a deerL—Kulaiiidhee, lie with whom are the kulas*.— 
Dwijm'ajil, the chief of the brainhilns.—NtikshtitrdshtL, the lord of 
the planets.—KshupakUrtij he who illumines the night. 




Sect. XVI. — MUngUlu^, or Mars. 

This god is painted red; rides on a sheep ; wears a red neck¬ 
lace^ and garments of the same colour ; and has four arms ; in one 
hand he holds a weapon called shuktee; with another he is giving 
a blessing; with another forbidding fear; and in the fourth he 
holds a cIuId. 

' If a person be born under the planet Mdngiihi, he will be full 
of anxious thoughts, be wounded with offensive weapons, be im¬ 
prisoned, be oppressed with fear from robbers, fire, &c.,, and will 
lose his lands, trees, and good name.’— Jyoiish-t'Wtwtl. 


Sect. XVII.— BoodhiP, or Mertixry^ 

This god has four arms ; in one hand he holds the discus, 
in another a club, in another a scymitar, and with the fourth is be¬ 
stowing a blessing. He rides on a lion ; is of a placid countenance ; 
and wears yellow garments. 

The following is an account of the birth of Boodhn :—On a 
ceiiain occasion Vrihusptitee, the spiiitual guide of tlie gods, made 
a great feast, to wLicli he invited all the gods. Chundrii was 
present among the rest; who, during the festival, fell in love with 
Tara, the wife of Vrih^sputee. Not knowing how to accomplish 
his wishes, after his return home he invited Vrihiisputee to a 
sacrifice, begging him to bring his wife with him. Vrihiisputee 
and his wife proceeded to the palace of Chundrii, but saw no pre¬ 
parations for the sacrifice. The former expressing his surprise at 
this circumstance, Chiindrii told him that the sacrifice was una¬ 
voidably delayed, and advised him to return for a short time to 

T See a story of the birth of Booclhu iu the following page. 

* Kula is the one 16th part of the disk of the moon, viz., that quantity which it 
iiiQKeases or decreases iu one day. 

V Mnngtdft-varii, or Tuesday. Miing&ltl is also called Ungarukii, or, ho who 
travels ; Kooju, the son of the earth ; and LohitangiS, the blood-coloured, 

“ Boodhu-varS', or Wednesday. The meaning of Boodhii is, the wise. He is also 
called Rouhiu6yii, the sou of Kohineg, and Sonmyti, the son of Somu. 

8 
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ACCOUNT OF HIS BIRTH—VRIHUSPUTEH, HIS IMAGE. 


his devotions, leaving liis wife at his house. ^ Vrihnsputee consent¬ 
ed, and dnring his alDsence ChtLndrn dishonoured the wife of his 
spiritual guide ; who on his return, finding his wife pregnant, 
cursed Chundru, and hurled him into the sea, where he continued 
like a cinder, leaving the earth in darkness for two kulpus, or 
864,000,000 years. Vrihiisputee compelled his wife to deliver 
herself, and, on the hirth of the child Boodhu, reduced her to 
ashes. Brdmha afterwards raised her from her ashes, and, thus 
purified, Vrihusputee took her to his embraces again. Snmoodru, 
(the sea,) incensed at his son for this horrid crime of dishonouring 
the wife of his divine teacher, disinherited him. Chiindru then 
applied to his sister Lukshmee', the wife of Vishnoo, by whose 
power part of his sin was removed, and he became light like the 
moon when three days old. She also applied in his behalf to 
Parvutee, who resolved to restore Clitindru to heaven, and for this 
purpose planted him in the forehead of her husband^; who went, 
thus ornamented, to a feast of the gods. Vrih^tsptitee, on seeing 
Ohundrii again in heaven, was greatly incensed, and could only be 
appeased by Brnmha’s ordaining, that the lascivious god should he 
excluded from heaven, and placed among the stars ; and that the 
sin by which his glory had been obscured should remain for eveic 
Chundrii now asked Briimha to remove the vomiting of blood, 
with which he had been seized since his fall from heaven ; who 
directed him, as a certain cure, to hold a deer on his knees. 

’ If a person he born under the planet Boodhil, he will be veiy 
fortunate, obtain an excellent wife, fee.'*— Jyotish-tUtiv^, 


Sect. 'KYHT.— VTihih!^uUe\ or J^upiter, 

The image of this god, the son of the sage Ungira, is painted 
yellow. He sits on the water-lily ; has four arms ; in one hand he 
bolds a roodrakshiS. bead-roll; in another, an alms’ dish ; in another, 
a club ; and with the fourth, he is bestowing a bles.sing. 

Vrihusputee is preceptor and priei^t to the gods ; in whose 
palaces he explains the vdd^s, and performs a number of religious 
ceremonies. 

If a person be born under the planet Vrihttspfiltee, he will be 
endowed with an amiable disposition ; possess palaces, gardens, 
lands, and be rich in money, corn, &c. ; obtaining the affections of 
all, his honours will inci'ease ; he will possess much religious merit; 

^ LHkshmee was born, like Chtindrfl, at the churning of the »ea by the gods. 

7 In Shivtl’s forehead is placed a half moon, 

« VrihuspUti-varti, or Thursday, 
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and in short, will have all his wishes gratified. Kshutriyfis, 
VoishyRs, and Shdodriis, if born under this planet, will be prosper-^ 
ous and happy ; but^brainhuns will not be so fortunate the reason 
given IS, that Vrihuspntee is a bramhun, and therefor© does not 
Wish to exalt those of his own cast.— 

This god is charged in the Mtihabliarutu with deflowering the- 
wife of his eldest brother Ootiit’hytt. 


Names. —Vrihfispflte©, or, preceptor to the gods.—S'ooracharyn, 
the priest of the gods..—Gishpfitee, the eloquent.—Gooroo, the^ 
preceptor.—J^vu, he who- revives the gods®.—Angirusu, the soa 
of Uiigira.—Vachfispfi-tee, the lord of words, viz., the eloquent. 


Sect. XIX.— ShooJcrW', or the Flanet Venus'. 

This god, the son of the sage Blirigoo, is dressed in white ; sits 
©n the water-lil^r; has four hands : in one, he holds a roodrakshu 
bead-roll; in another,, an alms’ dish ; in another, a club ; and with 
the Other is bestowing a blessing, 

Shookru is preceptor and officiating priest to the giants. He 
is represented as blind of one eye ; the reason of which is thus 
related:—When Vamflnu went to king Bulee, to solicit a present,, 
Shookrfl, being Bulee’s preceptor, forbad his giving him any thing. 
'J'he king disregarding his advice, the priest was obliged to read 
the necessary formulas, and to pour out the water from a V“es 9 el, 
to ratify the gift. Shookru, still anxious to withhold the gift, 
which he foresaw would be the destruction of his master,-entered 
the water in an invisible form, and by his magic power prevented 
it from falling; but Vamunu, aware of the device, put a straw into 
the bason of water, whicli entered Shookrfi’s eye, and gave him vso- 
much pain, that he leaped out of the bason: the water then fell, 
and the gift was offered. 

‘ If a person be born under the planet Shookrfii, he will have 
the faculty of knowing things past, present, and future ; will hav© 
many wives; have a kingly umbrella, (the emblem of royalty;) 
and other kings will worship him ; he will possess elephants, horses, 
palanqueens, footmen, 

Shooki'fi’s daughter, D^vujanee, was deeply in love with one 
of her father’s pupils, Kflchti, the son of Vrihfispixtee. This youth 

* That is, whea the gods die in battle, Vrihasptttee by incantation^ restores 
them to life. 

^ Shookru-vai’iS or Friday.. 
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had been sent b}" his father to learn from Sliookru an incantation 
for raising the dead. One day D<^viijanee sent Knehn to bring 
some flowers to be used in worship*" from a forest belonging to the 
giants. Previously to this, Kuehu had been devoured several 
times by different giants; but bhookru by the above incantation 
had restored him to life: when he tore open the bellies of these 
cannibals, and destroyed them. I'he giants now re.solved to make 
Shookru himself eat this boy ; for which purpose they caught him 
in the forest, cut him into the smallest pieces, boiled him up in 
spirits, and invited Sookruto the entertainment. Kuehii not 
returning from the forest, D^vryanee wept much, and told her 
father, that she would certainly kill herselF if he did not bring 
back her lover. Shookru at length, by the power of meditation, 
discovered that he had eaten this youth, so beloved by his daugh¬ 
ter ; and he knew not how to bring him back to life, without the 
attempt being fatal to himself. At last, however, while the boy 
continued in his belly, he restored him to life, and taught him 
the incantation for raising the dead ; after which Kuchu, tearing 
open Shookru’s belly, came forth, and immediately restored his 
teacher to life. Kuchu, having obtained the knowledge of revivify¬ 
ing the dead, took leave of his preceptor, and was about to return 
to his father Vrihusputee, when Ddvujanee insisted upon his 
marr 3 ung her. Kuehii declined this honour, as she was the daugh¬ 
ter of his preceptor ; at which she was so incensed that she pro¬ 
nounced a curse upon him, by which he was doomed to reap no 
advantage from all his learning. In return Kuchu cursed Devu- 
jauee, and doomed her to marry a kshutri^ua ; wliieh curse after 
sometime took effect, and she was married to king Yujatee. 
After Ddvhjanee had borne two children, she discovered that the 
king maintained an illicit connection with a princess of the name 
of Summisht’ha, by whom he had three sons. She appealed to her 
father Shookru, who pronounced a curse on Yujatee; when his 
hair immediately became grey, his teeth fell from his head, and 
he was seized v,^ith complete decrepitude. Yujatee remonstrated 
with his father-in-law, and asked him who should live with his 
daughter, who was yet young, seeing that he had brought old age 
upon him. Shookrtt replied, that if he could persuade any one to 
take upon him this curse, he might still enjo^^ connubial felicity. 
Yujatee returned home, and asked his eldest son by Ddvujanee to 
take this curse for a thousand years, and possess the kingdom ; at 
the close of which time he should become young again, and con¬ 
tinue in the kingdom : but this son, his brother, and the two 
eldest sous of Snmmisht’ha refused the kingdom on these condi¬ 
tions ; which so enraged the father, that he cursed them all. The 
youngst son, however, by Siimmishtnia accepted the conditions, 

c Gathering flower.s for the worship of the gods is often at present the employ¬ 
ment of young persons. 

^The Hindoo children often resort to this threat to extort some favour from their 
parents. 
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and instantly became weak and decrepid ; when the father assumed 
his former youth, and returned to the company of his wives. 

Names. —Shookru, or, he who sorrows at the destruction of. 
the giants.^Doityu-gooroo, preceptor to the giants.—Kavytt, the 
poet.—Ooshuna, the friend of the giants.—Bhargiivu, the descen¬ 
dant of Bhrigoo. 


Sect. XX. — Shunee\ or Saturn, 

This god is dressed in black ; rides on a vulture^; has four 
arms ; in one he holds an arrow ; in another, a javelin ; in another 
a bow ; and with the other is giving a blessing. He is said to be 
the son of S65ryu by Chaya. 

All the Hindoos exceedingly dread the supposed baneful in¬ 
fluence of this god, and perform a number of ceremonies to appease 
him. Many stories of him are to be found in the writings of the 
Hindoos, such as that of his burning off the head of Quiidshu ; his 
burning Dushurtit’htfs chariot in his descent from heaven ; his 
giving rise to bad harvests, ill fortune, &c. 

' If a person be born under the planet Shunee,' says the 
Jyotish-tutwu, * he will be slandered, his riches dissipated, his son, 
wife, and friends destroyed ; he will live at variance with others; 
and endure many sufferings.' Tlie Hindoos are under constant fear 
of bad fortune from this planet. Some persons, if absent from 
home at the time of his appearance, return through fear, and others 
forsake their business lest they should meet with misfortunes. If 
one person persecute another, the latter sometimes takes it patient¬ 
ly, supposing it to arise from the bad fortune which naturally 
springs from the influence of this star. The Hindoos believe that 
when Shhnee is in the ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful 
evils befal mankind : hence, when Ramh broke the bow of Shivu, 
which was the condition of obtaining Seeta in mairiage, and. when 
the earth sunk, and the waters of the seven seas were united in 
one, Purushoo-ramu, startled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed, 
*Ah 1 some one has laid hold of the hood of the snake, or fallen under 
the ninth of Shnnee.' At present, when a person is obstinate, and 

« Shtlnee-varu, or Saturday. Oue of the iiarae.s of Sbunee i.s Shtinoiah-chnrn, 
viz., he who travels slowly. 

^ This god is represeuted as sitting on this bird, probably, to denote his destruc* 
tive power. Saturn, in the Grecian system of idolatry, was rci)re8ented as devouring 
hia children. The vultures in Bengal are highly useful in devouring the dead bodies 
of men and beasts, many of which are left in the roads and on the banks of rivers. It 
is astonishing how swiftly these birds collect wherever a dead body falls, though 
one of them should not have been seen in the place for weeks or months before ; 
illustrating, in the moat striking manner, the words of our Lord, “ Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.”—xxiv. 28. 
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will not hearken to reason, a hye-stander says, ' I suppose he has. 
fallen upon Shiinee, or he has laid his hand upon the hood of the 
snake, viz., he is embracing his own destruction,’ When Ramui 
found that some one had stolen Seeta, in the midst of his rage he 
exclaimed, ‘ 'this person must have been, born: when. Shiinee was in 
the ninth mansion/ 


Sect. XXL-i?a/ioo^. 

This god, the son of Singhika, is painted black : he rides on 
a Hon ; lias four arms, in thi-ee of which he holds a scymitar, a 
spear, and a shield, and with the other hand is bestowing a blessing; 

' If a person be born under the planet Rahoo,’ says the work 
already quoted, ‘ his wisdom, riches, and children will be destroy¬ 
ed ; he will be exposed to many afflictions, and be subject to his 
enemies.’ 

Rahoo was originally a giant, but at the churning of the sea 
he took bis present name and form ; (that is, he became one of the 
heavenly bodies’;) which transformation is thus described in the 
pooranus ;—^At the time when the gods churned the sea. to obtain, 
the water of life, Sooryu (the sun) and Chrindru (the moon) were 
sitting together. When the nectar came up, these gods hinted to- 
Vishnoo, that one of the company who had drank of the nectar 
was not a god. but one of the giants. Vishnoo immediately cut 
off his head; but after drinking the water of life, neither the 
head nor the trunk could perish. The head taking the name of 
Rahoo, and the trunk that of Kdtoo, were placed in the heavens 
as the ascending and descending nodes ; and leave was granted, by 
way of revenge on Sooryit and Chundrcl, that on certain occasions 
Rahoo should approach these gods, and make them unclean, so that 
their bodies should become thin and black. The popular opinion, 
however, is, that, at the time of an eclipse, Rahoo swallows the sun 
and moon/and vomits them up again’'. 

^ The ascending node. 

i We are here reminded of .Tupiter’s deflowering Calisto, the daughter of Lycaon» 
king of Arcadia. It will be remembered, that when her disgrace became known, Juno 
turned her into a bear, which Jupiter afterwards advanced into heaven, and made it a 
constellation, now called Ursa major. 

It It is a most unaccountable coinoidencc in the notions of remote nations, that 
the Chinese and the Greenlanders, as well as the Hindoos, aho\ild Hiink that the sun 
or the moon is devoured at the time of an eclipse. “ As soon as they (the Chinese); 
perceive that the sun or moon begins to be darkened, they throw themselves on their 
knees, and knock their foreheads against the earth, A noise of dnuns and cymbals is 
immediately heard throughout the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient 
opinion entertained in China, that by such a horrid din they assisted the suffering 
luminary, and prevented it from being devoured by the celestial dragon.” Crantz in 
his History of Greenland asserts, that a similar custom exists among this people, who 
could certainly never have learnt it either from the Hindoos or the Chinese. 
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Many persons perform a number of ceremonies on these occa¬ 
sions, as, those to the manes ; pouring out water to deceased 
ancestors; repeating the names of the gods ; setting up gods ; 
making offerings, &:c. The Jyotish-tutwu declares, that performing 
'tliese duties now is attended with benefits infinitely greater than 
at other times. Nobody must discharge the faeces or urine, or eat 
any food, until they have seen the sun or moon after the eclipse, 
though it be till their rising the next day. He who does not 
observe this law, will have a million of hells in one, 

Nai^s, —Tumu, the dark, or, he who is possessed of a great 
^oportion of the quality of darkness.—Eahoo, he who swallows 
and afterwards vomits u]) the sun or moon.—Swurbhanoo, he who 
shines in the heavens.—Soinghikdyu, the son of Singhika.—Vid- 
Sihoontoodu, he who afflicts the moon. 


Sect. XXII.— 

Ketoo is the headless trunk of Eahoo, which became immortal 
at the churning of the sea. This god is painted of a light green 
oolour. He rides on a vulture ; in one hand holds a club^ and with 
ithe other is bestowing a blessing. 


The preceding may be called the Hindoo Celestial Gods. 
I dare not say, that I have given every deity of this order, as I 
have not found any book containing an exact list of them. I could 
oasily havo enlarged the number, by inserting accounts of other 
forms of these gods ; but this would have swelled the work, without 
adding to its value. 


* The descending node. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE GODDESSES. 


Sect. 1—Boorga. 

In those parts of the Hindoo shastrhs which treat of the 
production of the world, this goddess is spoken of as the female 
])ower, under the name of Prhkritee or Bhuguvutee. She was 
first bom in the house of Dilkshii, one of the progenitors of man¬ 
kind, and called Siitee ; under which name she was married to 
Shiviij but renounced her life on hearing her father I'eproach her 
husband. On her second appearance, we recognize her under the 
name of Parvutee, ilie daughter of Himaluyu®; when she was 
again married to Shivu, by whom she had two children, Kartik^yu 
and Gun^shu. 

Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants^* The 
reason of her being called Doorga is ^thus given in the Kashee- 
khiindu :—On a certain occasion Ugustyti, the sage, asked 
Kartik^yix, why Parvutee, his mother, was called Doorga. Karti- 
kdyil replied, that formerly a giant named Doorgu, the son of 
Booroo, having performed religious austerities in honour of Brumha, 
obtained his blessing, and became a great oppressor : he conquered 
the three worlds, and dethroned Indru, Vayoo, Chhndm, Ytimti, 
Ugnee, Vhroonu, Koovdru, Bhlee, Eeshanu, Boodrh, Sooryu, the 
eight Vusoos, &;c. The wives of the rishees were compelled to 
celebrate his praises. He sent all the gods from their heavens to 
live in forests ; and at his nod they came and worshipped him. 
He abolished all religious ceremonies ; the brainhiins, through 
fear of hiu], forsook the reading of the vddus ; the rivers changed 
their courses ; fire lost its energy ; and the terrified stars retired 
from sight : he assumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain 
whenever he pleased ; the earth through fear gave an abundant 
increase ; and the trees yielded flowers and fruits out of season. 
The gods at length applied to Shivu. Indru said, ^ He has 
dethroned me —Sooryu said, ‘ He has taken my kingdom and 
thus all the gods related their misfortunes. Shivu, pitying their 
case, desired Parvutee to go and desti'oy the giant. She willingly 
accepting of the commission, calmed the fears of the gods, and 
first sent Kalu-ratree, a female whose beauty bewitched the in¬ 
habitants of the three worlds, to order the giant to restore things 

« The mountain of this name. 

^ Sir W. Jones, not improperly, considers Doorga as bearing a pretty strong 
resemblance to Juno, as well as to Minerva. 
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to theii'ancient order. The latter, full of fury, sent some soldiers 
to lay hold of Kalu>ratree ; but, by the breath of her mouth, she 
reduced them to ashes. Doorgu then sent 30,000 other giants, 
who were such monsters in size, that they covered the surface of 
the earth. Among them were the following.* Doordhurt[% 
Doormookhu^ Khuru®, Shiru-panee^ Pashu-panee^ Soordndrh^, 
Dumhnu^ Hiinoo^ Yuguuhanee\ Khurgu-roma™, Oograsyii“, Ddvu- 
kiimpunu®, &c. At the sight of these giants, Kalu-ratree fled 
through the air to Parvutee, a;nd the giants followed her. Doorgu, 
with 100,000,000 chariots, 200 urvoodhs (or 120,000,000,000) 
of elephants, 10,000,000 of swift-footed horses, and innu¬ 
merable soldiers, went to fight with Parvutee on the mountain 
Vindhu. As soon as the giant drew near, Parvutee assumed 1,000 
arms, and called to her assistance different kinds of beings, as 
jumbhu^ muhajumbhu**, vijumbhiP, vikutanunu®, pingakshu^ mu- 
hishu^ muhogru*, utyoogru^ vigruhu*, kr55rakshu®, krodhunu’". 
knindunu®, sunkrundunu^, milha-bhuyu®, jitantuku^, mhha-vahoo^ 
muha-vuktru\ muheedhuru', doondoobhu*", doondoobhiruvii^ imlha- 
doondoo-bhinasiku“, oograsyu“, deergu-dushunu“, m^ghn-k^shu^, 
vrikanunu^ singhasyu^, shBokuru-mookhu^ shiva-ruvu-muhotkutu^ 
shookut-oondu^ pruchundasyu*, bheemakshu^, kshoodru-manhsu^ 
oolookun^tru% khnukasyu*', kakutoondu®, khuruuukhu^ deergu- 
greeviS®, muhajunghu^, shiroddhuru^, ruktn-vrindu-juvandtru^ vi- 
dyootjivhn', ugnindtruku*', tapunh^, dhSumrakshti^ dhoomunkh- 
wasu", shooru-chundangshoo-tapunu®, muhabheeshnnu-mookhuP, 
&c. She also brought a number of weapons out of her body, as 
usee% chnkru^ bhooshoondee", giida*, moodgurii", tomuru*, bhindi- 
palu’', purighu', koontii®, shulyii*', shhktee®, urdhu-chundrti^, kshoo- 
rupru®, narachu*^ shileemookhu^ muhabhullu^ purushoo\ bhidooru^, 
and murmiibhddu^ The troops of the giant poured their arrows 
on Parvutee, sitting on the mountain Yindhh, thick as the drops of 
rain in a storm ; they even tore up the trees, the mountains, &c. 

c Difficult to catch. ^ Foul-mouthed. ® Cruel. ^ Holding a human 
skull in the hand. e Wielders of the pashii. ^ Sovereigns of the gods, 

i Bullies. ^ Of high cheek bones. ^ Sacrifice-destroyers. They whose 

hair is like scymitars. " Of terrific countenance. » They who make the gods 

tremble, p Malicious. ^Very malicious. In various ways malicious, s Of fear-excit¬ 
ing countenance. * Of yellow eyes. " Like buffaloes. * Wrathful. y Exceedingly 
wTathful. ® Warriors. » Cruel-eyed. ^ Wrathful, c Causers of ci 7 ing. >1 Causing 
to cry excessively. « Fear exciting. ^ Death conquering, s Large-armed. Large- 
faced. * Mountain-like. Noisy like the doondoobhee. ^ Dittoo. “ With noses 
like the doondoobhee. “ With wrathful countenance. « Long toothed, p With hair 
like clouds. *31 Leopard-faced. *■ Lion-faced. ® Pig-faced. ^ Exciting terrors by 
making sounds like the jackal. With bills like a parrot. * Terrible-faced, y Ter¬ 
rific-eyed. * Little-minded. « Owl-eyed. ^ Gold-faced. ® Crow-faced. d Sharp- 
nailed. *= Long-necked. ^ Long-thighed, Large-veined. ^ With eyes red like 
the ySva flower. i With tongues like lightning. ^ Fiery-eyed. ' luflamers. 
1“ Smoke-eyed. “ With breath like smoke. , ° Giving pain to the suu and moon, 
p Of horrid countenance, q A scymitar. A discus. “ A hatchet. ^ A bludgeon 
or club. A hammer. * An iron crow y A short arrow. * A bludgeon. 

a A bearded dart. ^A javelin. Another. d A.u arrow like a half-moon. 
« A weapon like a spade. ^ A small aiTOw. s A round arrow. ^ A very long spear. 
‘ A hatchet like a half-moon. ^ A thunderbolt full of sjiikes. ^ A bearded arrow. 

y 
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and hurled at the goddess ; who however threw a weapon which 
earned away many of the arms of the giant: when he, in return, 
hurled a flaming dart at the goddess ; which she turning aside, he 
discharged another ; but this also she resisted by a hundred arrows. 
He next let fly an an'ow at Parvutie's breast ; but this too slie re¬ 
pelled, as well as two other instruments, a club and a pike. At 
last Parvutee seized Doorgh and set her left foot on his breast; but 
lie disengaged himself, and renewed the fight. The beings 
(9,000,000) whom Parvute^ caused to issue from her body then des- 
troj’-ed all the soldiers of the giant; in return Door^ caused a 
dreadful shower of hail to descend, the effect of which Parvuteo 
counteracted by an instrument called Shoshttnu™ He next, break¬ 
ing off the peak of a mountain, threw it at Parvutee, who cut it 
into seven pieces by her arrows. The giant now assumed the shape 
of an elephant as large as a mountain, and approached the god¬ 
dess ; hut she tied his legs, and with l^er nails, which were like 
scymitars, tore him to pieces. He then arose in the foim of a buf¬ 
falo, and with his horns, cast stones, trees, and mountains at the 
goddess, tearing up the tines by the breath of his nostrils. The 
goddess next pierced him with her trident, when he reeled to and 
fro, and, renouncing the form of the buffalo, assumed his ori¬ 
ginal body as a giant, with a thousand arms, and weapons in each, 
Going up to Parvutee, the goddess seized him by bis thousand arms, 
and carried him into the air, from whence she threw him down with 
dreadful force. Perceiving however, that this had no effect, she 
pierced him in the breast with an arrow ; when the blood issued 
in streams from bis mouth, and lie expired. Tlie gods were now 
filled with joy : So5ryu, Cliundru, TJgnee, &;c. obtained their foniiei' 
splendour ; and all the other deities, who had been dethroned by 
this giant, immediately re-ascended their thrones ; the hramhuns 
resumed the study of the vddus; sacrifices were regularly perform¬ 
ed, and every thing assumed its pristine state : the heavens rang 
with the pmises of Parvutio, and the gods, in return for so signal 
a deliverance, honoured her with the name of Doorga. 

Muliishu, king of the giants, at a certain period overcame the 
gods ill war, and reduced them to sueli a state of indigence, that 
they were seen wandering about the earth like common beggars. 
Indru, after a time, collected them together, and they went in a 
bod}^ to Brumha, and afterwards to Shivu, but met with no redress. 
At last they applied to Vishnoo, who was so enraged at beholding 
their wretchedness, that streams of glory issued from his face, from 
which sprang a female named Muha-maya (Doorga). Streams of 
glory issued also from the faces of the other gods, and entering 
Muha-maya, she became a body of glorj^ resembling a mountain on 
fire. The gods then gave their weapons to this female, and with a 
frightful scream, she ascended into the air. 


™ A weapon which dries up liquids. 
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[The work Chtindee, in this place, contains a long accoiint of 
the dreadful contest betwixt Muha-inaya and this giantj which 
ended in the destruction of the latter>] 

After the victory, the gods chanted the praises of Muha-maya ; 
5and the goddess, pleased with their gratitude, promised to sueeour 
them whenever they Were in distress, and then disappeared. 

The Hindoos believe that the worship of Doorga has been per¬ 
formed through the four yoogus ; but that Soordtu, a king, in the 
ond of the dwapuru-yoogiij made known the present form of wor¬ 
shipping the goddess, and celebrated these orgies in the month 
Choitru ; (hence called the Vasdntee, or spring festival.) Soorutu 
offered a very great number of goats, sheep, and btifialoes to Doorga; 
believing, according to the shastril, that he should enjoy happiness 
in heaven as many years as there were hairs upon the different 
animals offered. After his death, however, his case excited much 
discussion in the court of Yumd ; who at length decided, that 
though Soordtu had much merit, he had destroyed the lives of 
many animals, and that he must be born and suffer death from all 
these beasts assembled in one place, when he should immediately 
be advanced to heaven. Others interpret this passage of the 
shastini as meaning, that the king was to assume in succession the 
fonns of all these beasts, and be put to death in each form before 
he could ascend to heaven. In the Wtif-yoogti Eamii is said to 
have performed the worship of Doorga in the month Ashwinu ; 
and from him it is continued in this month, and called the Sharu^ 
deeya, or autumnal festival. 

This festival, celebrated in the month Ashwinu, the most 
popular of all the annual festivals held in Bengal, I shall now 
attempt to descnbe. Immense sums are expended upon it" ; all 
business throughout the country is laid aside for several days, and 
univei*sal festivity and licentiousness prevail. A short time before 
the festival, the learned men and sirkars" employed in Calcutta 
almost universally return home ; sonic of them enjoy a holiday of 
several weeks. 

The image of Doorga has ten arms. In one of her right hands 
is a spear, with which she is piercing the giant Muhishti; with one 
of the left she holds the tail of a serpent, and the hair of the giant, 
whose breaJ^t the serpent is biting. Her other hands are all stretch¬ 
ed behind her head, and filled with different instruments of war. 
Against her right leg leans a lion, and against her left the above 

n In the city of Calcutta alone, it is supposed, upon a moderate calculation, that 
half a million sterling is expended annually on this festival. About Hfty years ago, 
(1811) KhndiirpiS-gooru, a kaist’hti, expended in this worship 38,000 pounds, and spent 
12,500 pounds annually as long as he lived in the same manner. 

® Natives who direct the business of Europeans are conimouly called sirkar^. 
The proper name is Mootstiddee, or Moohilrce. 
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giant —The images of Lukshinee; Sfiruswtifcee, Kartik^yii, and 
Giin^shti, are very frequently made and placed by the side of this 
goddess. 

On the 9th day of the decrease of the moon this festival begins, 
when the ceremony called stinktilpti is performed, by the officiating 
bramhiin’s taking into his joined hands a metal kosha, (which con¬ 
tains water, flowers, fruits, sesamum, rice, and a blade of kooshii 
grass,) reading an incantation, and promising that on the succeed¬ 
ing days such a person will perform the worship of Doorga. After 
this, Doorga is worshipped before a pan of water with the accus¬ 
tomed formularies. 

On the iOth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 11th, and 15th days of the 
moon, the same ceremonies are performed before the pan of water ; 
and, with some trifling variations in the offerings, continued on the 
16th, 17th, 18th, l9th and 20th. 

On the 21st day of the moon, at the close of the worship, what 
is called udhivasu is performed. This also is a preliminary cere¬ 
mony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, &c., and touching with 
them a pan of water, and afterwards the forehead of the image, at 
intervals repeating incantations. 

On the 22d, early in the morning, the officiating bramhun con¬ 
secrates the image, placing it on the spot prepared for it in the 
temple, and repeating the proper formulas. After this, the princi¬ 
pal ceremonies before the image begin. First, the business of 
giving eyes and life to the images is performed ; when they become 
objects of worship. In this curious ceremony, the officiating 
bramhun touches with the two fore-fingers of his right hand the 
breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the forehead of the image. 
When he touclies these places, he says, ^ Let the soul of Doorga long 
continue in happiness in this image.’ After this, he takes a leaf of 
the vilwu tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and holds it over a 
burning lamp till it be covered with soot; of which he takes a little 
on the stalk of another vilwu leaf, and touches the eyes, filling up 
with the soot a small white place left in the pupil of the eye. 

The worship of Guneshu and other gods is now peiformed ; then 
that of the demi-goddesses, the companions of Doorga in her wars, 
who are repi’esented by the dots of paint on the canopy which covers 
the image of the goddess. The offerings presented to them consist of 
very small slices of plantains, on each of which are stuck two or 
three grains of rice, &g. Then follows the worship of the other images 
set up with that of Doorga ; to which succeeds the principal worship, 
that of Doorga. First, the officiating barmhun perforus dhyanu ; 
in which, sitting before the image, he closes his eyes, and repeats 
the proper formulas, meditating on the form of the goddess, and 
repeating to himself, ' I present to the goddess all these flowers, 
fruits, &e. [here he goes over all the offerings ;] I slay all these 
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animals/ &c. He then calls the goddess, saying, ‘ 0 goddess, come 
here, come here ; stay here, stay here. Take up thine abode here, 
and receive my worship,’ The priest next places before the image 
a small piece of square gold or silver, for the goddess to sit upon, 
and asks if she has arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, 
‘ Very happily.’ After this, water for washing the feet is offered, 
by taking it with a spoon from one vessel, and pouring it out into 
another, while the incantation is repeated. Ten or fifteen blades 
of doorvu gras^, a yuva flower, sandal powder, rice, &c. are then 
offered with an. incantation, and laid at the feet of Doorga. Next 
follows water to wash the mouth ; curds, sugar, and a lighted 
lamp. Then water to wash the mouth, and to bathe ; then cloth, 
or garments ; then jewels, or ornaments for the feet, arms, fingers, 
nose, ears, &c., with sandal wood, and red or white lead ; then 
flowers of different kinds, one at a time, with a separate incanta-' 
tion for each flower : also a vilwu leaf, with some powder of 
jsandal wood put upon it. Then are offered thrice successively two 
handfuls of flowers of different kinds ; afterwards incense, a 
lighted lamp, and meat offerings. At the close, the bramhun walks 
round the image seven times, repeating forms of petition and 
praise. 

Now the bloody sacrifices are offered. If the animal be a 
sheep or a goat, as is always the case on the first day, the officiat¬ 
ing bramhun, after bathing it either in the river or in the bouse, 
puts his left hand on its forehead, marks its horns and forehead 
with red lead, and reads an incantation, in which he offers it up 
to the goddess, thus : ^ O goddess, I sacrifice this goat^ to thee, that 
I may live in thy heaven to the end of ten years.’ He then reads 
an incantation in its ear, and puts flowers, and sprinkles water on 
its head. The instrument with wliicli the animal is killed is 
consecrated by placing upon it flowers, red lead, &c , and writing 
on it the incantation which is given to the disciples of Doorga. 
The officiating bramhun next puts the instrument of death on the 
neck of the animal, and, after presenting him with a flower as a 
blessing**, then into the hand of the person appointed to slay the 
animal, who is generally the black-smithy but sometimes a brmlmn. 
The assistants put the goat’s neck into an upright post^ excavated 
at the top so as to admit the neck betwixt its two sides ; the body 
remaining on one side of the post, and the head on the other. An 
earthen vessel containing a plantain is placed upon a plantain 
leaf; after which the blacksmith cuts off the head at one blow, 

P Only male animals are offered. 

** It is common among tLe Hindoos for a superior to give a blessing while prc- 
, sentiug a flower, 

r Tbe Hindoos covet the honour of cutting off the head of an animal dexterously 
at the time of these sacrifices. If it be not done at one blow, they drive the blacksmith 
away in disgrace. The shastriis have denounced vengeance on the person who shall 
fail to cut off the head at one blow : his sou will die, or the goddess of fortune 
(Lukshnice) will forsake him. 
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and aiiotlier person bolds up the bod}^, and drains out the blood 
upon the plantain in the bason If the person who performs the 
sacrifice does not intend to offer the flesh to Doorga®, the slayer 
cuts only a small morsel from the neck, and puts it on the plan¬ 
tain ; when some one carries it, and the head, and places them 
befoi'e the image, putting on the head a lighted lamp. Mter all the 
animals have been thus killed, and some of the flesh and the 
heads carried before the image, the ofiiciating bramhun repeats 
certain prayers over these offerings, and persent^ them to the 
goddess, with the blood which fell on the plantains : then, taking 
the blood from the bason, he puts it on a plantain leaf, and cuts 
it into four parts, presenting it to the four goddesses who attend 
upon Dooi'ga. 

Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, sweetmeats, sour milk, 
curds, pulse of different sorts, limes, fruits, &e. are next presented 
with prayers. Now the names of Doorga are repeated by the 
priest, who afterwards presents camphorated water to the goddess ; 
then be tie nut, limes, spices, &c., made into what is called panfl^ 
After repeating a number of forms of praise, this part of the service 
closes with the prostration of the officiating bramhun before the 
idol. Next, food is presented with many prayers to the goddess ; 
which food consists of what is called khdchurfi'^ fried fruits, fried 
fish and flesh, &;c. About four in the afternoon, large quantities of 
food are presented to the goddess ; amongst which are, prejoared 
greens of three or four kinds ; pre]^ared peas of three or four kinds ; 
fried fruits, sweet potatoes, &c; fried fish, mixed with fruits of 
four or five different sorts ; the flesh of sheep and goats, stewed in 
two or tliree ways ; preparations of tamarinds, two or three sorts ; 
rice boiled in milk, two or three sorts ; fifteen or sixteen sorts of 
sweetmeats &:c.; all which are offered witli separate prayers : after 
which water, betle, <Sz-c. are presented. 

The bramhfins are entertained either with sweetmeats, or pre¬ 
pared food, by the person at whose house the worship is perform¬ 
ed : some of them are expressly invited, and others attend to see 
the ceremonies. The food which has been presented to the god¬ 
dess, being considered almost as ambrosia, is given to the guests 
with a sparing hand ; some of whom (mother,s) beg to take a 
morsel home to cure their children, or relatives, of diseases. Food 
is also sent to the neighbours, and persons of inferior cast carry 
away great quantities’". 

« This is rarely or never clone at present. There are no parts of the animal, 
however, whieh may not he offered. 

t Chewed by almost all the natives. 

“ A common dish in Bengal, made of rice, boiled up with turmeric, peas, spices, 
clarified butter, &c. 

* In some places a family or several families of bramhiins are supported by the re¬ 
venues attached to a temple, and by the offerings presented to the idol. At the time of 
a festival, the heads of these families wait on those who come to make offerings to the idol, 
and present them with betle, sweetmeats, fruits, water, &c., according to their quality* 
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In the evening, the officiating bramhun waves a brass candle¬ 
stick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, repeating incan¬ 
tations ; afterwards a shell with water in it, and then a piece of 
cloth. At night the temple is lighted up, and, about eight o'clock, 
unleavened bread, butter, fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c., are 
presented to the goddess. At midnight some ‘ persons repeat the 
worship ; but in this case the ofieriugs are few, and there are no 
bloody sacrifiees. 

After the worship of the da}^ many rich men engage a num¬ 
ber of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered with orna¬ 
ments, to dance and sing before the idol. The songs are exceed¬ 
ingly obscene ; the dances highly indecent; and the dress of the 
dancing women no less so ; their clothing being so fine as scarcely 
to deserve the name of a covering. The tresses of some are thrown 
loose, hanging down to the waist. During the dances, the doors 
are shut to keep out the crowed, as well as Europeans, who are 
excluded. Six, seven, or eight women thus dance together, assist¬ 
ed by music, for about four hours. Rich spectators, when remark¬ 
ably pleased with a part of the song, throw to the singer as much 
as four, eight, or sixteen rupees ; beside which, those who engage 
these women make them presents of garments, and of considerable 
sums of money. The sons of the rich natives are highly pleased 
with these dances. 

On the second day, the worship and sacrifices are much the 
same as on the first, except that the bathing of the goddess, called 
the gi'eat Snanfi, is attended with more ceremonies. In this cere¬ 
mony the priest first brings some earth said to have been thrown 
up by the teeth of a wild hog, and, mixing it wnth water, presents 
it with prayers to the goddess, to be used as soap. Then in suc¬ 
cession earth from before the door of the king, or lord of the soil; 
from before that of a courtezan ; from the side of the Ganges ; earth 
raised by ants; and, lastly, earth from any river side, not the 
Ganges, is presented with the same ceremonies. After this, tur¬ 
meric, fruits and spices; the water of the cocoa-nut, and of the 
water melon ; the juice of the sugar cane ; honey, clarified butter, 
sour milk, milk, cow’s urine, cow-dung, sugar, treacle, and different 
sorts of oil, are presented in succession, with the necessary formulas. 
While the officiating bramhiin is going through these ceremonies, 
he revolves in his mind that he is making these gifts to assist the 
goddess in bathing. At the close, he presents some water of the 
Ganges, and after this the water of four seas ; or, if unable to ob¬ 
tain this, the water of the Ganges again, and then the water of 
some other river. The bathing ceremonies are closed by a present of 
cloth for the loins. In the evening, or else in the night, according 
to the conjunction of the stars, worship is again performed, in which 
only one bloody sacrifice is offered ; and in some cases none. Widows 
fast on this day, particularly a widow with children ; the latter 
deriving great benefits fi'om the meritorious actions of the mother. 
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SCENE AT RAJA RAJ-KRISHNu’S AT CALCUTTA. 


On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once, but 
the offerings and sacrifices are many ; buffaloes are offered only on 
this day. A respectable native once told me, he had seen one hun¬ 
dred and eight buffaloes sacrificed b}^ one Hindoo at this festival : 
the number slain in the whole country must therefore be very 
great. Former^, some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand ani¬ 
mals on these occasions^ The males only are sacrificed ; and they 
are in general young and veiy tame, costing from five to sixteen 
rupees each. None of the Hindoos eat the sacrificed buffaloes, ex¬ 
cept the shoemakers*. Each animal is bathed before it is slain ; 
after which the officiating bramhun puts red lead on its horns, and, 
with a red string, ties a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the 
forepart of the'breast ; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured over 
with turmeric on his back, and a necklace of vilwu leaves on his 
neck, repeating prayers during these actions. The ceremony of 
cutting off the heads of the buffaloes, and presenting them to the 
goddess, is similar to those already described respecting the sacrifice 
of goats and sheep. 

After the beasts are all slain, the multitude, rich and poor, 
daub their bodies all over with the mud formed with the blood 
which has collected where the animals were slain, and dance like 
furies on the spot ; after which they go into the street, dancing 
and singing indecent songs, and visit those houses where images of 
the goddess have been set up. 

At the close of the whole, the officiating bramhun presents a 
burnt-offering, and gives to the goddess a sum of money, commonly 
about four rupees ; some indeed give one hundred, and others as 
much as a thousand rupees ; which at length return into the hands 
of the officiating bramhun. 

In the year 1806, I was present at the worship of this goddess, 
as performed at the house of Raja Raj-Krishnu at Calcutta. The 
buildings where the festival was held were on four sides, leaving 
an area in the middle. The room to the east contained wine, 
English sweetmeats, &c. for the entertainment of English 
guests, with a native Portuguese or two to wait on the 
visitors. In the opposite room was placed the image, with 

y The father of the present king of Nudeeya, at one of these festivals, offered a 
great number of goats and sheep to Doorga. He began with one, and, doubling the 
number each day, continued it for sixteen days. On the last day he killed 33,768, and 
in. the whole he slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded boats with the bodies, and 
sent them to the neighbouring bramhuns; but they could not devour them fast enoiigh, 
and great numbers were thrown away.—Let no one, after this, tell us of the scruples 
of the bramhuns about destroying animal life, and eating animal food. 

* In some places, the tame hog is offered to Doorga by the lowest casts, who, 
among other offerings, present spirituous liquors to the goddess. At the end of the 
ceremonies, these persons cook and eat the flesh, drink the spirits, and then, in a state 
of intoxication, the men and women dance together, and commit the greatest indecen¬ 
cies. No bramhiin, on pain of losing cast, can assist at these ceremonies ; and indeed 
all bramhuns, who perform ceremonies for persons of low cast, sink in society. 
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vast heaps of all kinds of offerings before it. In the two side 
rooms were the native guests, and in the area groups of Hindoo 
dancing women, finely dressed, singing, and dancing with sleepy 
steps, surrounded with Europeans who were sitting on chairs and 
couches. One or two groups of Musulman men-aingers entertained 
the company at intervals with Hindoost'hanee songs, and ludicrous 
tricks. Before two o’clock the place was cleared of the dancing 
girls, and of all the Europeans except ourselves ; and almost all 
the lights were extinguished, except in front of the goddess ; 
—when the doors of the area were tlirown open, and a vast crowd 
of natives rushed in, almost treading one upon another; among 
whom were the vocal singers, having on long caps like sugai* loaves. 
The area might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. When 
the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged together as to pre¬ 
sent the appearance of a solid pavement of heads ; a small space 
only being left immediately before the image for the motions of the 
singers, who all stood up. Four sets of singers were present on 
tins occasion, the first consisting of bramhuns, the next of bankers, 
the next of voishnnvus, and the last of weavers who entertained 
their guests with filthy songs, and danced in indecent attitudes 
before the goddess, holding up their hands, turaing round, putting 
forward their heads towards the image, every now and then bend¬ 
ing their bodies, and almost tearing their throats with their 
vociferations. The whole scene produced on my mind sensations 
of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers—their indecent 
gestures—the abominable nature of the songs—the horrid din of 
their miserable drum—the lateness of the hour—the dai'kness of 
the place—with the reflection that I was standing in an idol 
temple, and that this immense multitude of rational and immortal 
creatures, capable of superior joys, were, in the very act of worship, 
perpetrating a crime of high treason against the Godof heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were performing an act of merit— 
excited ideas and feelings in my mind which time can never obli¬ 
terate. 

I would have given, in this place, a specimen of the songs 
sung before the image, but found them so full of broad obscenity 
that I could not copy a single line. All those actions, which a 
sense of decency keeps out of the most indecent English songs, are 
here detailed, sung, and laughed at, without the least sense of 
shame. A poor ballad-singer in England would be sent to the 
house of correction, and flogged, for performing the meritorious 
actions of these wretched idolaters.^ The singing is- continued for 
three days, from about two o’clock in the morning till nine. 

a Distinguished among the natives by the name of Huroo-'t’haioom, Bhfiva- 
niindu, Nitaee, and LukshmSS. 

** The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and Cybele vsrere equally 
noted for the indecencies practised by the worshippers, both in their words and actions, 

10 
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BROWNING THE IMAGE. 


The next morning, between eight and nine, a short time is 
spent in worship, but no bloody sacrifices are offered. Amongst 
other ceremonies at this time the officiating bramhun, in the pre¬ 
sence of the family, dismisses the goddess, repeating these words : 

‘ 0 goddess ! I have, to the best of my ability, worshipped thee. 
Now go to thy residence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return 
the next 3 ^ear : ’ after which the priest immerses a looking-glass, 
the representative of the goddess, in a pan of water ; and then 
takes some of this water, and sprinkles himself and the company 
with it. When the goddess is thus dismissed, the women set up a 
cry—some even shed tears In the afternoon, the mistress of the 
house and other women go to the image, put a rupee and some betle 
in its hand, strew some turmeric at its feet, and rub the dust of its 
feet on their own foreheads and those of their friends. On their 
retiring, the crowd assemble, with their bodies daubed with tur¬ 
meric, oil, and sour milk ; and, bringing out the image, place it on 
a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it on their 
shoulders to the water. It is here placed in the centre of two 
boats lashed together, and filled with people, among whom are 
dancers, musicians, singer.s, &c. At this time, in many instances, 
men dance stark naked on the boat before many thousands assem¬ 
bled, who only laugh at this gross indecency. Perhaps in one 
place on the river twenty or thirty images will be exhibited at 
once, while the bTsnks are crowded with spectators rich and poor, 
old and young, all intoxicated with the scene.® Tlie last ceremo¬ 
ny is that of letting down the image, with all its tinsil and orna¬ 
ments into the river. 

The women of the house to which the temple belongs go to the 
room from whence the goddess has just been taken, and place a 
pan of water upon the spot where the image stood, and put upon 
the top of the pan a branch of the mango tree. After the goddess 
has been drowned, the crowd return to the temple ; and the offi¬ 
ciating bramhun, taking his place by the side of the pan of water, 
dips the branch of the mango ti'ce into* the water, and sprinkles all 
the people, repeating incantations ; and thus blessing the people 
they are dismissed, when each one clasps his neighbour in his arms. 
Adjourning to their own houses, they partake of sweetmeats, and 
of an intoxicating beverage made with hemp leaves. In a vast 

' In a memorandum of my own, dated Sept. 26, 1803, I find these remarks, made 
one evening in the course of a journey :About five in the afternoon, we came to 
Btllargtir. The people of about twenty villages, more than 2,000 in number, including 
women and children, were assembled to throw their images into the river, this being 
the termination of the Doorga festival. I observed that one of the men standing before 
the idol in a boat, dancing and making indecent gestures, was naked. As the boat 
passed along, he was gazed at by the mob; nor could I perceive that this abominable 
action produced any thing beside laughter. Before other images, young men dressed 
in women’s clothes, were dancing with other men, making indecent gestures. I cannot 
help thinking the most vulgar mob in England would have turned with disgust from 
these abominable scenes. I have seen the same abominations exhibited before our 
own house at Serampore.’ 
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number of instances, this festival is thus closed with scenes of the 
most shameful intoxication : almost all the Hindoos in Bengal 
think it a duty to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this 
liquor at this festival. 

Presents to the bramhiins and their wives are made on each of 
the fifteen days of the festival by the person at whose house the 
image is set up, if he be very rich. If he be not rich enough to 
bear so great an expense, he gives presents on the nine or three 
last days of worship ; and if he be still poorer, on the last day. 
These presents consist of gold and silver female ornaments, silk 
and cloth garments, brass and other metal dishes, basons, &c. Some 
persons expend the greatest sums on the dances and other exhibi¬ 
tions, and others in feasting and giving presents to bramhuns. 

Some classes of Hindoos, especially those who are the disciples 
of Vishnoo, do not offer bloody sacrifices to Doorga, though they 
celebrate this festival with much shew. These persons, instead of 
slaying animals, cut pumkins in two, or some other substitute, 
and offer them to the goddess. 

In the month Choitrii, a number of Hindoos hold a festival to 
this goddess, after the example of king Soornth. 

Many Plindoos are initiated into the rites by which this 
goddess becomes their guardian deity ; and as she is considered as 
the image of the divine energy, her disciples are called Shaktus, 
a word signifying energy. 

Images of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, &c., are preserved 
by many, and worshipped daily. 

In the year 1808, a bramhun of Calcutta, who liad celebrated 
the worship of Doorga, pretended that he had seen the goddess in 
a dream ; who had declared that she would not descend into the 
river till he had sacrificed his eldest son to her : and that when 
the people went to convey the image to the river, it was found so 
heavy that it could not be lifted. Vast crowds of people flocked 
to see this new miracle, many of whom made offerings to this 
terror-inspiring goddess ; and others assisted the poor man, by their 
contributions, to pacify the goddess in some way consistent with 
the preservation of his son. 

One of the Tuntrus contains an account of an incarnation of 
Doorga in the form of a jackal, in order to carry the child Krishnu 
aver the river Yumoono, when he was flying from king Kungsu. Some 
of the heterodox Hindoos, called vamacharees, feed the jackal 
daily, by placing the offerings in a corner of the house, or near 
their dwellings, and-then calling the goddess (in the form of some 
one of these animals) to come and partake of them. As this is done 
at the hour when the jackals come out of their lurking places to 
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seek for food, one of these animals sometimes comes and eats the 
offerings in the presence of the worshipper ; and this is not 
wonderful, when he finds food in this place every day. Images of 
the jackal are made in some parts of Bengal, and worslfipped^^ 
sometimes alone, and at others with the images of .Doorga and 
Slnn^hanu-Kal5e. Some Hindoos how to the jackal; if it pass 
by a person on his left, it is a fortunate omen. 

The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of Doorga, and 
called Bhiig&vhtee. 

Tliis goddess has a thousand names, among which are Katya- 
yunee, or, the daughter of the sage Katyu.—Gonree, the yellow 
coloured.—Kalee, the black.—Hoimnvntje, the daughter of Hima- 
luyu.—Eeshwuree, the goddess.—Shiva, the giver of good.—Bhii- 
vanee, the wife of ShivB —Survdmungula, she who blesses all.— 
TJpurna, she who amidst religions austerities abstained from eating 
even leaves.—Parvntee, the daughter of the mountain.—Doorga, 
she who destroyed the giant Doorgii; the inaccessible,—Chfindika, 
the terrible.—Umbika, the mother of the universe. 


Sect. II .—The ten Forms of Doorga. 

This goddess is said to have assumed ten different forms in 
order to destroy two giants, Shoombhn and Nishoombhn. 

The following account of these wars is translated from the 
Markund^yu pooranu :—At the close of the tr^ta yoogu, these two 
giants performed religious austerities for 10,000 yeai’s; the merit 
of which actions brought Shivu from heaven,® who discovered that 
by these works of extraordinary devotion they sought to obtain 
the blessing of immortality. Shivu reasoned long with them, and 
endeavoured to persuade them, though in vain, to ask for any 
other bles.sing short of immortality. Being denied, they entered 
upon more severe austerities, wliich they continued for another 
thousand years ; when Shivu again appeared, but refused to grant 
what they asked for. They now suspended themselves with their 
heads downwards over a slow fire, till the blood streamed from 
their heads ; and continued thus for 800 years, till the gods began 
to tremble, lest, by performing such rigid acts of holiness, they 
should be supplanted on their thrones. The king of the gods 
assembled a council, and imparted to them his fears : the gods ad« 
mitted that there was great ground for fear, but asked what remedy 
there was. Agi^eeably to the advice of Indru, Kundfirpu (Cupid), 
with Rximbha and Tilottuma, the most beautiful of the celestial 
courtezans, were sent to fill the minds of these giants with sensual 

c It IB a maxim of the Hindoo religion, that by performing religious austerities 
the gods become subject to the 'wishes of men. 



desires ; and Kundurpu, letting fly his arrow, wounded them hath : 
upon which, awaking from their absorption, and seeing two 
beautiful women, they were taken in the snare, and abandoned 
their devotions. With these women they lived 5,000 years, after 
which they began to think of the folly of thus renouncing their 
hopes of immortality for the sake of sensual gratiflcations. They 
suspected that this must have been a contrivance of Indru s ; and 
driving the courtezans back to heaven, renewed their devotions, 
cutting the flesh ofi* their bones, and making burnt-offerings of i t 
to Shivu ; which they continued for another thousand years, till 
they became entire skeletons, when Shivu again appeared, and 
bestowed upon them this blessing—that in riches and strength 
they should excel the gods. 

Being thus exalted above the gods, they soon began to make 
war with them. After various success on both sides, the giants 
were every where victorious ; till Indriz and all the gods, reduced to 
the most deplorable state of wretchedness, solicited the interference 
of Brumha and Vishnoo ; but they referred them to Shivu : who 
also deelai’ed that he could do notliing for them. When, however, 
they reminded him that through his blessing they had been ruined, 
he advised them to perform religious austerities to Doorga. They 
did so ; and after sometime the goddess appeared, gave them her 
blessing, and immediately, disguised like a common female carrying 
a pitcher of water, passed the assembled gods. This female asked 
them whose praise they were chanting ? While she uttered these 
words, she assumed her proper form, and replied, ‘ They are cele¬ 
brating my praise.’ The new goddess then disappeared, and ascend¬ 
ed mount Himaluytl, where Clitindu and Mundn, two of Shoombhu 
and Nishoombhu’s messengers, resided. As these messengers 
wandered on the mountain, they saw the goddess, and were ex- 
ceedingty struck with her charms, which they described to their 
masters ; and advised them to engage the allections of this female, 
even if they gave her all the glorious things wliich they had ob¬ 
tained in plundering the heavens of tlie gods. Shoomblm sent 
Shoogreevu, a messenger, to the goddess, to inform her that the 
riches of the three worlds were in his palace ; that all the offerings 
which used to be presented to the gods were now offered to liim ; 
and that all these riches, offerings, &c. should be her’s if she would 
come to him. The goddess replied, that this offer was very 
liberal ; but she had resolved, that the person whom she 
maiTied must first conquer her in war, and destroy her pride. 
Shoogreevfl, unwilling to return unsuccessful, still pressed for 
a favourable answer ; promising that he would engage to 
conquer her in war, and subdue her pride ; and asked in 
an authoritative strain, ‘ Did she know his master, before whom 
none of the inhabitants of the three worlds had been able to stand, 
whether gods, hydras, or men ? How then could she, a female, 
think of resisting his offers ? If his master had ordered him, he 
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would have compelled her to go into his presence immediately.* 
She said all this was very correct, but that she had taken her 
resolution, and exhorted him, therefore, to persuade his master to 
come and try his strength with her. The messenger went to his 
master, and related what he had heard from this female ; on 
hearing which Shoombhu was filled with rage, and without maldng 
any reply, called for Dh55mlochuHii, his commander-in-chief, and 
gave him orders to go to Himaluyu, and seize a certain goddess, 
(giving him particular directions,) and bring her to him; and if 
any attempted to rescue her, utterly to destroy them. The 
commander went to Himaluyu, and acquainting the goddess with 
his master*s orders, she, smiling, invited him to execute them ; 
but, on the approach of this hero, she set up a dreadful roar, (as is 
usual among the Hindoo warriors when two combatants meet,) by 
which he was reduced to ashes ; after which she destroyed the 
army of the giant, leaving only a few fugitives to communicate the 
tidings. Shoombhu and Nishoombhu, infuriated, sent Chundu and 
Miindu, who, on ascending the mountain, perceived a female 
sitting on an ass, laughing ; but on seeing them she became 
full of rage, and drew to her ten, twenty, or thirty of their 
army at a time, devouring them like fruit. She next seized 
Mundii by the hair, cut olf his head, and, holding it over her 
mouth, drank the blood. Chundu, on seeing the other commander 
destroyed in this manner, came to close quarters with the goddess ; 
but she, mounted on a lion, sprang on him, and dispatching him as 
she had done Mhndu, devoured part of his army, and drank the 
blood of the gi'eater part of the rest. The two giants no sooner 
heard this alarming news, then they resolved to go themselves, and 
engage the furious goddess ; for which purpose they collected all 
their forces, an infinite number of giants, and marched to Himalfiyu. 
The gods looked down with astonishment on this army of giants, and 
all the goddesses descended to help Muha-maya (Doorga), who how¬ 
ever soon destroyed the giants. Euktuveeju, the principal com¬ 
mander under Shoombhu and Nishoombhu, seeing all his men 
destroyed, encountered the goddess in person; but though she filled 
him with wounds, from every drop of blood which fell to the ground 
arose a thousand giants equal in strength to Ruktu-veeju himself 
hence innumerable enemies surrounded Doorga, and the gods were 
filled with alarm at this amazing sight. At length Chundee, a 
goddess who had assisted Kalee in the engagement, promised that 
if she would open her mouth, and drink his blood before it fell on 
the ground, she (Chundee) would engage the giant, and destroy 
the whole of his strangely-formed offspring. Kalee consented, and 
this commander and his army were soon dispatched. Shoombhu 
and Nishoombhu, in a state of desperation, next engaged the 
goddess in single combat, Shoombhu making the first onset. The 
battle was dreadful, inconceivably dreadful, on both sides, till at 

^ This arose from a blessing given by Bramha. 
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last both the giants were killed, and Kalee sat down to feed on the 
carnage she had made. The gods and goddesses then chanted the 
praises of the celestial heroine, and she in return bestowed a bles¬ 
sing on each. 

After the destruction of these enemies of the gods, the sun 
(Sdorj'U) shone resplendently forth ; the wind (Vayoo) blew salubri¬ 
ously ; the air became pure ; the gods ascended their thrones ; the 
hydras attended to the duties of their religion without fear ; the 
sages performed their devotions without interruption ; and the 
people at large were restored to happiness. 

The Chundee, a part of the Markunddyu pooranu, places these 
forms of Doorga in the following order : First, as l)oorga, she 
received the messenger of the giants ; 2, as Dushubhooja,®^ she 
destroyed part of their army ; 3, as Singhu-vahinea/ she fought 
with Etiktu-veeju ; 4, as Muhishu-murdinee,' she slew Shoombhu, 
in the form of a buffalo; 5, as Juguddhatree,’^ she overcame the 
army of the giants ; 6, as Kalee,^ she destroyed Euktu-veeju ; 7, 
as IVlooktu-keshee,”^ she again overcame the army of the giants ; 8, 
as Tara," she killed Shoombhu ; 9, as Chinnumustuka," she killed 
Nishoombhu ; iO, as Jugudgouree/ she was praised by all the gods. 

Such of the above forms as are honoured by separate festivals^ 
will be noticed hereafter under their different names. 


Sect. III.— SinghU-vaJiinee,'^ 

This goddess with yellow garments is represented as sitting on 
a lion. She has four hands • in one a sword ; in another a spear ; 
with a third is forbidding fear, and with the fourth bestowing a 
blessing. 

Many people make this image, and worship it in the da}’’- 
time, on the 9th of the increase of the moon, in whatever month 
they please, but in general in the month Ashwinii or Choitru, for 
two or three days. The ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, 
are almost entirely the same as those before the image of Doorga. 
Sometimes a rich man celebrates this worship at his own expense, 
and at other times several persons, who expect heaven as their re¬ 
ward, unite in it. 

Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the following 
forms of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, 
or mixed metal, and worship them daily. 

s Having ten arms. ^ Sitting on a lion. ^ Destroyer of the buffalo, 
[viz., of Shoombhfi in this form.] ^ Mother of the world. ^ The black. 
“ With flowing hair. “ Saviour. o Headless. p The yellow. ^ She 
who sits upon a lion. 
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Sect. IV. — Muhisli'H-mUrdineeJ 

This is the image of a yellow woman, sitting on a lion ; having 
either six or ten arms. In her hands are seen a conch, a discus, a 
club, a water-lily, a shield, a large spear, and the tail of a snake. 

Some persons make this image, and worship it with the ac¬ 
customed ceremonies, including bloody sacnfices, on the 9tb of the 
month Choitru. 

The Tuntru-saru declares, that those who worship this goddess 
will obtain present riches and future happiness. 

Many of the regular Hindoos, as well as the heterodox sects, 
receive the initiatory rites of this goddess, and adopt her as their 
guardian deity. 


Sect. V.— JiigUddhatree,^ 


This is the image of a yellow woman, dressed in red, and sit¬ 
ting on a lion. In her four hands she holds a conch,‘ a discus, a 
club, and a water-lily. 

A very popular festival in honour of this goddess is held in the 
month Kartiku, on the 7th, Sth and 9th of the increase of the 
moon, when bloody sacidfices are offered as at the Hoorga festival : 
the formulas are necessarily different. Very large sums are fre¬ 
quently expended on these occasions, especially in the illuminations, 
dances, songs, entertaining of bramhuns, &c., as many as one hun¬ 
dred and fifty persons being employed as singers and dancers, 
beside othem who sing verses from the Chundee, the Krishnumun- 
gulu, the Ramayunu, &c. A number of men like guards are also 
hired, and placed near the temple for the sake of shew. Much 
indecent mirth takes place, and numbers of men dance naked before 
the image, and call this the way to heaven ; the venerable bram¬ 
huns smiling with complacency on these works of merit, so accep¬ 
table to the gods. The benefits expected from this worship are, 
the fruit of meritorious actions, riches, the gratification of every 
desire, and future happiness. These four things are commonly 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastrus, as promised by the gods to 
their worshippers. 


r She who destroyed Muhishn, a giaut. 

® The mother of the world. 

* This shell is blown at the times of worship, and at other festivals. 
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Sect.. VI.— Mooht'^-Mshe^, 

This is the image of a naked woman, painted bine, standing 
on the breast of Shivil, and having four arms : the upper right arm 
is placed in the posture of bestowing a blessing ; with the other 
she is forbidding fear, and in her left hand she holds a sword and 
a helmet. 

The festival of this goddess is held on the 14th of the decrease 
of the moon in the month Maghu : the ceremonies are like those 
before the image of Kalee, but the bloody sacrifices are very 
numerous. Spirituous liquors are privately presented to the god¬ 
dess, at a late hour at night, or rather early in the morning. Some 
of the Hindoo shastims allow of this practice, yet it is far from being 
honourable. I have been credibly informed, that numbers of bram- 
huns, in different places, at the annual festival of this goddess, join 
in drinking the spirits which have been offered to her, and, in a 
state of intoxication, pass from the temples into the streets, prece¬ 
ded by lighted torches, dancing to the sound of music, and singing 
indecent songs. Some are hugging one another ; others fall down 
quite intoxicated ; others lose their way, and go along lifting 
up their hands, dancing and singing alone. The purer Hindoos 
stand gazing at a considerable distance, lest they should be drag¬ 
ged among this crowd of drunken bramhuus. 

The benefits promised to the worshippers of this goddess are 
riches now, and heaven hereafter. 

Very many persons are initiated into the rites of this goddess 
as their guardian deity. 


Sect. VII— Tara'. 

This is the image of a black woman, with four arms, standing 
on the breast of Shivix: in one hand she holds a sword ; in another 
a giant's head ; with the others she is bestowing a blessing, and 
forbidding fear. 

The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in different 
months, at the total wane of the moon, before the image of Sid- 
dh^shwuree ; when bloody sacrifices are offered, and it is reported, 
that even human beings were formerly immolated in secret to this 
ferocious deity; who is considered by the Hindoos as soon incen¬ 
sed, and not unfrequently inflicting on an importunate worshipper 
the most shocking diseases, as a vomiting of blood, or some other 
dreadful complaint which soon puts an end to his life. 


“ Of flowing hair. 


* The deliverer. 


11 
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Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among the 
heterodox: many of them, however are learned men, Tara being 
considered as the patroness of learning. Some Hindoos are sup¬ 
posed to have made great advances in knowledge through the 
favour of this goddess; and many a stupid boy, after reading some 
incantations containing the name of Tara, has become a learn¬ 
ed man. 


Sect. VIII.— 

This is the image of a naked yellow woman, with her head 
half severed from her body*, wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
standing on the body of Shiva. She is surrounded with dead 
bodies ; has a scymitar in one hand ; a giant^s skull in another; 
and with two others is forbidding fear, and bestowing a blessing. 

This image is not made at present, but the worship may 
be celebrated before the images of any other female deities. Those 
who receive the initiatory rites of this goddess worship her daily 
before the shalgramu, or water, or flowers, or an incantation written 
on a metal dish®. She promises her disciples riches, learning, or 
absorption’', but principally riches. Some people are afraid of 
becoming her disciples, lest, in a lit of anger, she should bring 
upon them a violent death®. 


Sect. IX.— JugUdgouree^, 

This is the whole length figure of a yellow woman, with four 
arms ; holding in her hands a conch, a discus, a club, and a water- 
lily, She is mostly worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
increase of the moon in Maghu. Very few persons learn the 
initiatory rites of this goddess. 

y The headless. 

* The Ttintriis* give the following explanation of this monstrous feature in the 
image of this goddess :—At a certain time, not being able to procure any of the 
giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst of blood, Chinuii-miisthka actually cut her 
own throat, that the blood issuing thence might spout up into her mouth. I have 
seen a picture of this image, agreeing with this descriptiou ; and at Chachra, in 
Jessore, such an image may he seen at present, the half-severed head resting on the 
left hand of the goddess, and streams of blood falling into her mouth. 

a Before any one of these things, the worship of any of the gods may be per¬ 
formed ; but the shalgramu is mostly preferred. 

^ A person can receive only one blessing at a time from his god. The Hindoos, 
however, relate a story of a blind man, who put a trick on his guardian deity, by 

obtaining three blessings from him at once : he asked that he noight see_his chUd- 

eat from off a golden dish every day. He was then childless. 

c The following story, current among the Hindoos, I give as a proof of the 
dread in which they live of some of their deities ;—A bramhttn who had received the 
initiating incantation of this goddess, to avoid dying an unnatural death, used to 
confine himself to his house ; where, however, a hatchet, hung up for sacrificing 
animals, fell upon and killed him aa he lay asleep, 
d The yellow. 
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Sect. X. — VUgUlamookhee*, 

The image of this deity is never made ; though she is some¬ 
times 'worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the moon in Maghu, 
before a pan of -water, or some other proper substitute. The 
officiating bramhttn, in yellow garments, presents yellow flowers, 
flesh, fish, and spirituous liquors to her: the animals sacrificed are 
not numerous. 

This goddess is frequently worshipped in the hope of procuriug 
the removal, the injury, or the destruction of enemies, or whatever 
else the worshipper desires—which is sometimes the wife of 
another* He makes no doubt, if ho can please the goddess by 
presents, or flattery, or by inflicting, for her sake, certain cruelties 
on his body, that she will be disposed to grant him even this 
last favour. If the ceremonies be not performed in strict conformity 
to the rules laid down in the shastru, it is believed that the wor¬ 
shipper will be deprived of reason, or of speech, or that some other 
dreadful calamity will befal him. 

In the burnt-sacrifice presented to this goddess, turmeric, oib 
and salt, form the principal ingredients. The Hindoos believe that 
after performing the proper ceremonies for the destruction of an 
enemy, the goddess soon complies with the prayers of the wor¬ 
shipper. Shoodrns, of course, employ bramhuns in thus attempting 
to accomplish their murderous wishes. Particular forms of praise 
and of petition, referring in many cases to the injury or destruction 
of enemies, addressed to this goddess, are contained in the Tnntrti- 
sarti. 


Sect. XI.— PrUtyi^ngiraf. 

The image of this idol is never made, but is worshipped in the 
night whenever a person chooses, which is, generally, when he 
-yv-ants to injure or destroy another. The officiating bramhnn dress¬ 
ed in red, and wearing a roodrakshfi necklace, offers, among other 
things, red flowers, spirituous liquors, and bloody sacrifices. The 
flesh of crows, or cats, or of some other animal, after having been 
dipped in spirituous liquors, sometimes makes a part of the bumt- 
off'erings ; the worshippers believing that the flesh of the enemy, 
for whose injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell on his 
body as the sacrificed flesh does on the fire. Particular forms of 
praise are also repeated before this image to accomplish the destruc¬ 
tion of enemies. I here give a specimen : " Oh! Prutyungira, 
mother ! Destroy, destroy my enemies ! Kill! kill! Reduce them to, 

• Of fear-exciting countenance. 

^ The well-propprtioned. 
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ashes ! Drive them away I Devour them 1 devour them ! Cut them 
in two ! Drink, drink their blood 1 Destroy them root and branch 1 
With thy thunder-bolt, spear, scymitar, discus, or rope, destroy 
them/ 

A stoiy to the following purport is very current among the 
Hindoos Jafur-alee-kha, the nabob of Moorshudubad, was 
much attached to Ramu-khantu, his Hindoo treasurer ; who was 
at enmity with Kalee-shhnkurix, a very learned Hindoo, and a 
great worshipper of the female deities. The latter, to effect the 
destruction of Eamu-kantu, began to worship the goddess Prutyun- 
gira. He had not performed the ceremonies long, before Ramu- 
kanth became sick, and it was made known to him and the nabob, 
that Kalee-shiinkuru was thus employed. The nabob, full of rage, 
ordered that Kalee-shunkuru should be brought before him : but 
he fled before the messengers could seize him, and began to perform 
these ceremonies for the destruction of the nabob. A servant, 
mistaken for Kalee-shunkurix, was, however, seized ; but he bribed 
the messengers, that they might protract his journey as much as 
possible. They did so, and the day before they arrived at 
Moorshudubad the nabob died. I give this story to shew, what a 
strong possession the popular superstition has taken of the minds 
of the" people; who, while smoaking together, listen to these 
stories with the utmost eagerness and surprise, as the villagers in 
England tell stories current amongst them while sitting round the 
winter’s fire. 


Sect. XII.— UnnU-poorna^. 

This image may be made standing, or sitting on the wa¬ 
ter-lily : in the right hand is a spoon, like that with which the 
Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the other a rice dish : Shivu, 
as a naked mendicant, is standing before the image asking relief. 

The worship paid to this form of Doorga is performed on th6 
7th, 8th, and 9th days of the moon’s increase in the month Choitru : 
bloody sacrifices, fish, and spirituous liquors are among the offer¬ 
ings. Hnnu-po5rna being the guardian deity of many of the Hin¬ 
doos, (who have a proverb amongst them, that a sincere disciple of 
this goddess never wants rice,) very great festivities take place at 
this festival, accompanied with music, dancing, filthy songs, and 
every thing else calculated to deprave the heart. 

A Hindoo rising in a morning, before his eyes are well open, 
repeats the name of this goddess—^ Unnu-po5ima ! TJnnu-p65rna !’ 
and hopes, that through her favour he shall be well fed that day. 

8 She who fills with food ; from iirmH, food, and poozuiti, full. 
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When one Hindoo wishes to compliment another on his riches or 
lib^ality, he says, ‘ Oh ! Sir, your house is as full of riches as that 
of TJnnu-p5orna or, if he speak of another when absent, he says, 
‘ Such a one, in liberality, is lilce Unnii-podrna/ 


Sect- XIII.— GHln^sh'i^~jiCn'i^nU\ 

This name Doorga assumed after the birth of Gundshu : she 
is here represented as sitting on the water-lily, dressed in red, and 
supporting with one arm the infant Giindshu at the breast, while 
the other hand rests on the knee of the infant. 

A small festival in honour of this goddess is celebrated in the 
month IJgruhayunu or Phalgoonu, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of the 
increase of the moon. Some years ago, at Gooptee-para, a village 
about forty miles north of Calcutta, a great festival was held in 
honour of Giindshii-juniinee, when fifty thousand rupees or more 
were expended. The bramhuns of the village collected money to 
defray the Expenses; some gave one thousand, others two, and 
others five thousand rupees : and crowds came two or three days 
journey to be present. The dancing, singing, music, &:c. began a 
month before the principal day of worship ; all the visitors were 
entertained, and more than two thousand animals were slain. 


Sect. XIV.— KrishnU-hroraK 

This is an image of Doorga giving suck to Krishnu, to des¬ 
troy the poison which he had received in a quarrel with Kaleeyu, 
a hydra. 

A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day, in the month 
Maghii. 

The history of this idol is thus related :—In the west of Hin- 
doost’han, a stone image was once found in a pool; and no inform¬ 
ation could be obtained to what it related, until a Brumhucharee 
referred them to the following story in one of the Tuntrus.—In the 
neighbourhood of Vrinda-vunu, by the river Yumoona, Soubhuree, 
a sage, for a long time performed religious austerities. One day, while 
in the midst of his devotions, he saw a shhkoolfi and some other 
fish playing together ; with which sight he was much pleased, till 
Gurooru, the king of the birds, descended into the water, and 
snatched up the shukoolu fish. The sage, unable to punish Gu- 


^ The mother of Giln6shif. 
i She who holds Krishnu in her arras. 
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VISHALAKSHEE, OFFERINaS TO THIS GODDESS. 


rooru, pronounced a curse upon this bird-god, or any other bird, 
who should hereafter come to destroy the fish in this spot; and 
this curse was afterwards the means of preserving the king of the 
hydras from the wrath of Gurooru in the following manner.—The 
mountain Hixluyu was the resort of many serpents, who daily col¬ 
lected a number of frogs, &c. and presented them to Guroorfi, to 
conciliate him, and to prevent his devouring them. At last Kaleeyn, 
the king of the hydras, commanded his subjects^to give the frogs to 
him, promising to protect them from Gfiroorn : but the latter on 
his arrival, finding no food, attacked and overcame Kaleeyu ; who, 
though defeated, amused Gurooru by rehearsing some verses which 
no one understood but himself’", till he had made good his retreat 
into a deep place of the river, where Guroorfi durst not follow him 
for fear of the curse of the sage. In consequence of the serpent's 
remaining in this spot, the poison proceeding from his body had 
destroyed all the trees, v/ater, &c. for two miles round, and who¬ 
ever drank of the water died. About this time Krishnu was born ; 
who in his childhood, on a certain day, discovering that a dreadful 
mortality existed among the cows and the boys who kept them, 
asked the reason, and was informed that they had been poisoned 
by the waters of the Yumoona. Krishnu then jumped from a tree 
into the river; overcame the serpent, and drove him out of the 
place. Kaleeyu, full of fear, asked where he was to go, for that 
Gurooru would certainly kill him. Krishnu, putting his foot on 
his head, assured him that when Gurooru discovered the mark of 
his foot, he would not destroy him. The waters now became 
wholesome ; the trees gained their verdure ; and the boys and cows 
were restored to life : but the pain arising from the poison in the 
wounds which Kaleeyu had given to Krishnu was intolerable. He 
therefore prayed to Doorga, who made him suck the milk from her 
own breast, by which he was immediately restored to health. 


Sect. XV. — Vishaldkskee^, 

A CLAY image of this goddess is set up at Shydnuhatee, a village 
in Burdwan, which is become a place of great resort for pilgrims. 
Vast multitudes of buffaloes, sheep, goats, &c. are offered at differ¬ 
ent times to this goddess, not unfrequently for the destruction of 
enemies : sheep and goats are offered every day, and it is said that 
formerly human sacrifices were offered to this goddess. Many per¬ 
sons, it is affirmed, have obtained the privilege of conversing with 
their guardian deities in consequence of worshipping this image 
with very shocking ceremonies, while others thus employed are 
said to have been driven mad ; yet some persons receive the name 
of Vishalakshie as their guardian deity. 

^ These verses, it is said, now compose one of the kavyiSs called PingilliJ. 

1 Of large or beautiful eyes. 
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Sect. XVI.— Chikidee^, 

Images of this form of Doorga are not made at present in Ben¬ 
gal ; but this goddess is worshipped by many of the bramhiins, &;c., 
before a metal cup containing the water of the Ganges. This wor¬ 
ship is celebrated daily, or at the time of the full or change of the 
moon, or when the sun enters a new sign, or on the 9th of the moon. 

The Kalikn-pooranii directs that birds, tortoises, alligators, 
fish, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinoceroses, 
antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, tigers, men, and blood drawn 
from the offerer's own body, be offered to this goddess. The follow¬ 
ing horrid incantation is addressed to the goddess Chundee, when 
offering an animal in order to effect the destruction of an enemy : 
‘ O goddess, of horrid form, O Chiindika 1 eat, devour such a 
one, my enemy, 0 consort of fire ! Salutation to fire ! This is the 
enemy who has done me mischief, now personated by an animal : 
destroy him, 0 Muhamaree ! Sph^ng ! sph^ng ! eat, devour.’ 

Women sometimes make a vow to Chundee to engage her to 
restore their children to health, or to obtain some other favour. 
If a person recover in whose name such a vow has been made, his 
neighbours ascribe it to Chundee. 

The exploits of this goddess are celebrated in a poem written 
by the poet Kunkunu, and recited on various occasions, under the 
name of Cliundee-gantl, or Ohundee-yatra. 


Sect. XVII .—Other forms of Doorga, 

KamaMiya ^,—This goddess is worshipped daily by persons of 
property before a pan of water, or some other substitute ; and also 
by many shaktus on the 8th of the moon in both quai'ters. Those 
who worship her monthly, generally present some particular re¬ 
quest in favour of themselves or families. At the Doorga festival, 
this goddess is also worshipped with many ceremonies and at a 
great expense..., A few persons receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess, and worship her as their guardian deity. 

Yindhy^vasine ^.—This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on a lion, with either four or eight arms : she is worshipped 
in the month Voishakhu, on the 9th, or on the 7th, 8th, or 9th of 


“ The wrathful. 

“ She who is called desire. 

0 She who dwelt on mount Vindhyil. 
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the increase of the moon : at Benares she is worshipped daily. The 
desti'uction of several giants is ascribed to this goddess. 

M'^ngUlU-ChUndika ^,—This is the image of a yellow female, 
sil-tiiig on three skulls, clothed in red ; having in her right hand a 
book, and in her left a roodrakshii bead-roll. She is mostly 
worshipped by females, or rather by bramhuns employed by them, 
in consequence of some particular distress in their families ; when 
they make a vow to the goddess to worship her a certain number 
oftimesifshe will deliver them. Even the wives of Mnsnlmans 
sometimes send offerings to the house of a bramhun, to be pre¬ 
sented to her with prayers. In the month Pouslni a small festival 
is held in honour of this goddess. 

KUmUl^-lcami'iiee\ —This is the image of a female sitting on 
the water-lily, swallowing an elephant, while with the left hand 
she is pulling it out of her throaP.—She is worshipped on the 8th 
of Yoishakhu, with the usual ceremonies and festivities. 

Raj'^j-raj^shwUree '^.—This goddess is represented as sitting on 
a throne, the three feet of which rest on the heads of Brumha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivu. She is worshipped on the Tth, 8th, and 9th 
of Voishakhn, with the ceremonies common to all the female deities 
to whom bloody sacrifices are offered. 

Yoogadya^ is represented as sitting on a lion, having ten arms. 
—A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the last day of 
Voishakhn, at Ksheeru, a village in Burdwan, where many animals 
are slain, and large quantities of spirituous liquors offered : the 
goddess at the time of worship is taken out of a tank near the 
temple. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 people assemble 
at this place on this occasion. Human sacrifices, I am informed, 
were formerly offered to this goddess.—So numerous are the sacri¬ 
fices, that the water of the pool, in which the dead bodies arc 
thrown immediately after decapitation, becomes the colour of blood. 
These bodies are taken out of the pool again in a little time after 
the sacrifice. The disciples of this goddess are very numerous. 

KHroonamUyee '^.—In some places the image of this goddess is 
set up and worshipped daily. At the festivals of Doorga, Kalee, 
&c.. she is worshipped in a more splendid manner. Some persons 
make vows to this goddess in times of distress, and man}^ receive 
the initiatory lites by which she becomes their guardian deity. 

p The fervent benefactress. 

q She who sits on the water-lily. 

^ This image is said to owe its rise to a vision at sea ascribed to Shreemtintii, 
a merchant, the particulars of which are related in the Kilvee-ktlnktinil. 

» The goddess who governs Brilmha, Vishnoo, and ShiviS. 

t She who existed before the yoogas. 

« The compassionate. 
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Sect. XVIlI. —Other Forms of JDoorga. 


Tripoora’', 

Tw-uiita^ 

Nitya*, 

Priistahinie^ 

J^yii-doorga^, 

Shoolinee^ 

Muba-lukshmee^ 

Shree-vidya®, 

Tripoora-soonduree^ 

Viinu-df^vee“, 

Cliund’S-nayika^, 


Priich-unda^ 

Churidagra^, 

Dhooma-vufcee*, 

Ubliiiya®, 

Sut5e( 

Gouree®, 

Pi^dma^ 

Shiicliee'^, 

Mddha^ 

Savitree*j 


J«ya“, 
Devu-sdna*, 
Swudhay-j 
Swaha*, 
Shautee% 
Toostee^, 
Poostee^ 
Dhritee^ 
Atmu-ddvta®, 
Koolu-ddvta^j 
&c. &c. 


VijuyaS 

All these goddesses are worshipped at the festivals of Doorga, 
as well as at other times, before the proper representative of a god, 
as water, the shalgramu, &c., but their images are not now made in 
Bengal. Many persons receive the initiatory rites of these deities, 
and pay their devotions daily to the particular goddess whom they 
have chosen as their guardian deity. Bloody sacrifices, fish, and 
spirituous liquors, are presented to these goddesses. The last sixteen 
are worshipped when rice is first given to a child, at the investiture 
with the poita, at the time of marriage, and in general at all the 
ceremonies performed for a son before marriage. Juyu-doorga is 
worshipped to obtain deliverance from danger. 


Beside the above forms of Doorga, there are many others, whose 
names end with the word Bhoiriivee, viz., the terrific ; and temples 
consecrated to Bhoirhvn and Bhoiruvee are erected at many of the 
holy places visited by the Hindoo pilgrims. When a person per¬ 
forms any of the ceremonies of Hindoo worship at these places, he 
must first, on pain of meeting with some misfortune, worship these 
two deities. 


Sect. XIX.— Kalee. 

This goddess may also be considered as a form of Bhugtivutee, 
or Doorga. According to the Chundee, the image of Kalee, at pre¬ 
sent worshipped in Bengal, had, its origin in the story of Kuktfi- 
veeju, already inserted in page Kalee was so overjoyed at the 

victory she had obtained over this giant, that she danced till the 

* She who governs the three worlds, heaven, earth, and the world of the hydras. 
T She who speedily executes her will. * The everlasting, a The praise-worthy. 
^ The destroyer of the giant Doorgil. c She who wields the weapon of this name, 
d The great goddess of fortune. « The learned. ^ The beauty of the three worlds. 
e The goddess of forests. ^ The destroyer of the giant Chtindh. i The wrathful. 
^The furious. ^ She who is.the colour of smoke. ^ She who removes fear. “The 
wife of Shivti. ° The yellow, p She who sits on the water-lily, q She who tells the 
truth of all. ^ The wise. « The cause of all. ‘ The victorious. “ Ditto. * The 
celestial heroine. ? She who presides over the manes. * Ditto. “The comforter. 

Ditto. ° The nourisher. ^ The patient, e The goddess of souls. ^ She who presides^ 
over the generations of men. 


n 
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ANECDOTES OF KALEE’s IMAGE. 


earth shook to its foundation ; and Shivu, at the intercession of the 
gods, was compelled to go to the spot to persuade her to desist. 
He saw no other way, however, of prevailing, than by throwing 
himself among the dead bodies of the slain. When the goddess saw 
that she was dancing on her husband, she was so shocked, that to 
express her surprise she put out her tongue to a great length, and 
remained motionless; and she is represented in this posture in 
almost all the images now made in Bengal. 

The IJdhyatmu Ramayunu- gives another story from which 
the image of Kalee may have originated :—Ramu, when he return¬ 
ed home with Seeta from the destruction of Ravunu, began to boast 
of his achievements before his wife; who smiled, and said, 'You 
rejoice because you have killed a Ravunu with ten heads ; but 
what would you say to a Ravunu with 1,000 heads ? ’ ' Destroy him,’ 
said Ramu. Seeta, again smiling, advised him to stay at home ; 
but he, collecting all the monkies, the giants, and his own soldiers 
together, with SSeta, Lukshmunil, Shutrughnu, and Bhurutu, im¬ 
mediately departed for Shutu-dweepu to meet this new Ravunu ; 
sending Hunoomanu before to discover the residence of this thou¬ 
sand-headed monster, and bring a description of his person. Hmioo- 
manu, after a little play with him, returned to Ramu, who soon 
after attacked the giant: but he, looking forward, beheld feamu’s 
army as so many children ; and discharged three aiTows, one of 
Avhich sent all the monkies to Kishkindha, their place of residence ; 
another sent all the giants to Lunka, (Ceylon ;) and the third sent 
all the soldiers to Uyodhya, Ramus capital. Ramu, thunderstruck 
at being thus left alone in a moment, and thinking that all his 
adherents had been at once annihilated, began to weep: when 
Seeta, laughing at her husband, immediately assumed the terrific 
form of Kalee, and furiously attacked this thousand-headed Ravunu. 
The conflict lasted ten years, but she at length killed the giant, 
drank his blood, and began to dance and toss about the limbs of 
his body. Her dancing shook the earth to its centre, so that all 
the gods, filled with alarm, applied to Shivu : but he declared that 
he almost despaired of calming her passions, for she was mad with 
joy ; he promised, however, to do all that could be expected from 
a god in so desperate a case ; but, pausing for some time, and 
seeing no other alternative, he, in the presence of the assembled 
gods, threw himself among the dead bodies under her feet. Brumha 
called to the goddess, and said, ' O goddess ! what art thou doing ? 
Dost thou not see that thou art trampling on thy husband V She 
stooped, and saw Shivu under her feet; and was so ashamed, that 
she stood still, and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length*", 

g There are four Raraayiintis, one written by Valmeekee, another by Vyastl-d^vii, 
and two others, called the Udbootti and the Udhyatmil Ramayiinfls ; but the others 
are in little estimation compared with the work of Valracekee. 

^ When the Hindoo w'omen are shocked or ashamed at any thing, they put 
out their tongues, as a mode of expressing their feelings. 
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this moans Shivu saved the universe ; and Seeta, again assuming 
her proper form, went home with Rmnu and his brothers. 

In the images commonly worshipped/Kalee is represented as 
.a very black female, with four arms; having in one hand a 
scymitar, and in another the head of a giant^ which she holds by 
the hair ; another hand is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and 
with the other she is forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies 
for ear-rings, and a necklace of skulls ; and her tongue hangs down 
to her chin. The hands of several giants are hung as a girdle 
round her loins, and her tresses fall down to her heels. Having 
drank the blood of the giants she has slain in combat, her eye^ 
brows, are bloody, and the blood is falling in a stream down her 
breast ; her eyes are red like those of a drunkard. She stands 
with one leg on the breast of her husband Shivu, and rests the 
other on his thigh\ 

This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding forms of 
Doorga. In the Kalika pooranu, men are pointed out, amongst 
other animals, as proper for sacrifice. It is here said that the 
blood of a tiger pleases the goddess for one hundred years, and 
the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or a man, a thousand. But by the 
sacidfice of three men, she is pleased 100,000 years 1 I insert^two 
or three extracts from the sanguinary Chapter of the Kalika 
pooranu :—‘ Let a human victim be sacrificed at a place of holy 
worship, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. Let the 
oblation be performed in the part of the cemetery called hdruku, 
or at a temple of Kamakshya, or on a mountain. Now attend 
to the mode : The human victim is to be immolated in the east 
division, which is sacred to Bhoiruvu ; the head is to be presented 
in the south division, which is looked upon as 'the place of skulls 
sacred to Bhoiruvu ; and the blood is to be presented in the west 
division, which is denominated h^ruku. Having immolated a 
human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery, or 
holy place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon 
it. The victim must be a person of good appearance, and be pre¬ 
pared by ablutions, and requisite ceremonies, (such as eating 
consecrated food the day before, and by abstinence from flesh and 
venery,) and must be adorned with chaplets of flowers, and 
besmeared with sandal wood. Then causing the victim to face 
the north, let the sacrificer worship the several deities presiding 
over the different parts of the victim s body: let the worship be 
then paid to the victim himself by his name. Let him worship 
Brumha in the victim^s rhnndru, i. e., cave of Brumha, cavity in 
the skull, under the spot where the sutura coronalis and sagittalis 
meet. Let him worship the earth in his nose, &c.—Worshipping 

i The image of Minerva, it will be recollected, was that of a threatening goddess, 
exciting terror : on her shield she bore the head of a gorgon. Sir W. Jones con¬ 
siders Kalce as the Proserpine of the Greek*. 
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the king of serpents, let him pronounce the following incantation : 
O best of men ! O most auspicious ! 0 thou who art an assemblage 
of all the deities, and most exquisite ! bestow thy protection on me; 
save me, thy devoted ; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred ; pre¬ 
serve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all fidends; and 
as death is unavoidable, part with (thy organs oi) life, doing an act 
of benevolence. Bestow upon me, 0 most auspicious ! the bliss 
which is obtained by the most austere devotion, by acts of charity, 
and performance of religious ceremonies; and at the same time, 0 
most excellent! attain supreme bliss tliyself. May thy auspices, 0 
most auspicious I keep me secure from rakshusus, pishachhs, terrors, 
serpents, bad princes, enemies, and other evils; and, death being 
inevitable, charm Bhughvhtee in thy last moments by copious 
streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshly neck.’— 
When this has been done, 0 my children! the victim is even as 
as myself, and the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place 
in him; then Bruraha and all the other deities assemble in the 
victim ; and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from 
sin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and he gains 
the love of Muhaddvee, the goddess of the yogu nidru, (i.e., -the 
tranquil repose of the mind from an abstraction of ideas,) who is 
the goddess of the whole universe, the very universe itself He does 
not return for a considerable length of time in the human form, but 
becomes a ruler of the gunil d^vtas, and is much respected by me 
myself. The victim who is impure from sin, or ordure and urine, 
Kamakshya will not even hear named. The blind, the crippled, 
the aged, the sick, the afiiicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the 
imperfectly formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the dwar¬ 
fish, and the perpetrator of muha patuku, (heinous offences, such 
as slaying a bramhun, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a 
spiritual teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who is 
impure from the death of a kinsman, &c., one who is impure from 
the death of muha gooroo, (father and mother), which impurity 
lasts for one whole year—these severally are unfit subjects for im¬ 
molation, even though rendered pure by sacred texts. Let not a 
bramhun or a chundalu be sacrificed; nor a prince, nor that which 
has been already presented to abramhun, or a deity; nor the offspring 
of a prince ; nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the offspring of 
a bramhun, or of a kshutriyu; nor a childless brother ; nor a father; 
nor a learned person ; nor one who is unwilling ; nor the maternal 
uncle of the sacrifices The day previous to a human sacrifice, let 
the victim be prepared by the text manuslituku and three ddvee 
giindhu shuktus, and the texts wadrungn, and by touching his head 
with the axe, and besmearing the axe with sandal, &c. perfumes, and 
then taking some of the sandal, &:c. from off the axe, and besmearing 
the victim’s neck therewith. If the severed head of a human victim 
smile, it indicates increase of prosperity and long life to the saciificer, 
without doubt; and if it speak, whatever it says will come to pass.’ 
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This work further lays down directions for a person’s drawing 
blood from himself, and-offering it to the goddess, repeating the 
following incantation : ^ Hail ! supreme delusion 1 Hail 1 goddess 
of the universe ! Hail ! thou who fuliillest the desires of all. May 
1 presume to offer thee the blood of my body ; and wilt thou 
deign to accept it, and be propitious towards me.’ 

A person’s cutting off his own ffesh, and presenting it to the 
goddess as a burnt-sacrifice, is another method of pleasing this infer¬ 
nal deity : ' Grant me, 0 goddess! bliss, in proportion to the fer¬ 
vency with which T present thee with ray own flesh, involdng thee 
to.be propitious to me. Salutation to thee again and again, under 
the mysterious syllables iing, Ung .’ 

A person’s burning his body, by applying the burning wick of 
a lamp to it, is also very acceptable to Kalee, &c. On this occasion 
this incantation is used : ' Hail! goddess ! Salutation to thee, un¬ 
der the syllables ung, ^ng. To thee I present this auspicious 
luminary, fed with the flesh of my body, enlightening all around, 
and exposing to light also the inward recesses of my soul.’^ 

It is observed in this work, that the head or the blood of an 
animal, in its simple state, forms a proper oflering to a goddess, but 
that flesh must be presented as a burnt-offering. Other Tuntrus 
observe, that the eating of the flesh of men, cows, and swine, and 
drinking spirits, after these things have been offered to an idol, 
must be done in secret ; or the person will commit a great crime, 
and sink into poverty. I am credibly informed, that very many 
bramhuns in Bengal eat cow’s flesh, and, after they have been offer¬ 
ed to an idol, drink spirits, though none of them will publicly ac¬ 
knowledge it. 

Thieves frequently pay their devotions to KeJce, and to all the 
goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, under the hope of 
carrying on their villainous designs with security and success'. A 
gang of ten persons, perhaps, agree to plunder a house ; who meet 
together in a dark night, under a tree where an image of Sid- 
ddshwnree is placed ; and bring to the spot spirituous liquors, fish, 
and other offerings. One of the company, a bramhun, goes through 
the ceremonies of worship : at the close of which a bloody sacrifice is 
offered, and the instrument worshipped which is to cut through the 
wall of the house ; at which time the following incantation from 
the Chorix-punchashika is read; ^0! Sindhtikatee ! (the name of 

t See Mr. Blaquiere’s translation of the Sanguinary Chapter, Asiatic Researches, 

vol. V.- The author hopes Mr. Blaquiere will excuse the liberty he has taken of 

altering his spelling of Sungskritu words, as he has done it merely to preserve unifor¬ 
mity throughout the work. 

1 One of Jupiter's names, it is well known, was Praedator, because plunder was 
offered to him. 
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the instrument formed by the gotidess Visha?el Kalee commanded 
thee to cut a passage into the house, to cut through stones, bones, 
bricks, the earth, and mountains, and, through the bless¬ 

ing of IJnadya’", to make a way by cutting the enrth from the 
house of tlie Malinee to that of Vidya", and that the soil brought 
out should be carried away by the wind. Haree-jhee° and Chamhnda 
have given tins blessing, and Kamakshya (Kalei?) has given the 
command.' After the reading of this incantation, the thieves sit 
down to eat and drink the things that have been offered ; and 
when nearly intoxicated, they gird their garments firmly round 
their loins, rub their bodies well with oil, daub their eyes with 
lamp-black, and repeat an incantation to enable them to see in the 
dark ; and thus proceed to tlie spot : when they cut a hole through 
the wall, plunder the house, and sometimes murder the inhabitants. 

Sometime ago, two Hindoos were executed at Calcutta for 
robbery. Before they entered upon their work of plunder, they 
worshipped Kalee, and offered prayers before her image, that they 
might be protected by the goddess in the act of thieving. It so 
happened, that the goddess left these disciples in the lurch ; they 
were detected, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. While under 
sentence of death, a native Catholic, in the same place and circum¬ 
stances, was visited by a Homan Catholic priest to prepare him for 
death. These Hindoos now reflected, that as Kalee had not pro¬ 
tected them, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions to her, 
there could be no hope that she would save them after death ; they 
might as well, therefore renounce their caste : which resolution they 
communicated to their fellow-prisoner, who procured for them a 
prayer from the Catholic priest, translated into the Bengalee lang¬ 
uage. I saw a copy of this prayer in the hands of the native Catholic 
who gave me this account. These men at last, out of pure revenge 
upon Kalee, died in the faith of the Virgin Mary : and the Catholics, 
after the execution, made a grand funeral for them ; as these per- 

A name of Kalee, wliich means, without beginning. 

® Soouchvru, the son of (xoonfi-sindhoo, raja of Kanehee-pooru, wa.s oveveome by 
the charms of Vidya, the daughter of Veeru-singhu, the raja of Burdwan. For the 
purposes of courtship, he concealed himself at the house of a flower-seller (Malinee) 
near the ]'>alace. of Veerii-singhu, and began to pay his devotions to the goddess Kalee ; 
who gave him this incaotation, and the instrument Sindhukatee, that he might cut 
his way to his fair one. One night, however, Soondnrti was caught in the palace, and 
seized as a thief. As he was led from prison to the place of execution, he composed 
flfiy verses in praise of the raja’s daughter, which verses have since received the name 
of Choru-piinchashika. The Hindoos add, that when they were about to execute 
Soondurn, the cords by which he was bound miraculously hurst asunder, and the exe- 
entioners fell senseless to the ground; in consequence, the execution was postponed, 
and the next night Kalee appeared to Veeru-singhu in a dream, and directed him to 
marry his daughter to Soondurn ; who was not a thief, but the son of the raja of 
Kanchee-pooru, a very proper person to become his son-in-law. The mamage was 
soon after celebrated in the most splendid manner. 

o The Hindoos say, that a female of the Haree cast was once honoured with au 
interview by the goddess Kamakshya, who delivered to her a variety of incantations, 
now' used by the low'est casts for the most ridiculous, as well as brutal and wicked 
purpoees. 
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sons, they said, embraced the Catholic faith, and renounced their 
cast, from conviction. 

Agum-vageeshti^ a learned Hindoo, about five hundred years 
ago, formed the image of Kalee according to the preceding descrip¬ 
tion, and worshipped it monthly, choosing for this purpose the 
darkest nights in the month ; he made and set up the image, 
worshipped it, and destroyed it, on the same night. At present 
the greater number of the worshippers of Kalee hold a festival to 
her honour on the last night of the decrease of the moon in the 
month Kartiku, and call it the Shyama^ festival. 

A few persons celebrate the worship of Kalee at the full moon 
in Kartiku ; the ceremonies of which are performed before a pic¬ 
ture of this goddess, drawn on a stitf mat of reeds seven or eight 
feet long. This festival lasts three days, and on the fourth the 
picture is thrown into the river. 

Some also worship Kalee for one night on the 11th of the 
decrease of the moon, in the month Maghu; and a few rich men 
do so monthly, on the last night of the moon : while others wor¬ 
ship this goddess in the month Jyoisht’hu, when it is called the 
Phiilii'huree festival, on account of the many, mangoes, jack fruits, 
&e. offered to her. ^ 

A few years ago, I went to the house of Kalee-shimktirti- 
ghoshu, at Calcutta, at the time of the Shyania festival, to see the 
animals sacrified to Kalee. The buildings where the worship was 
performed were raised on four sides, with an area in tlie middle. The 
image was placed at the north end, with the face to the south ; 
and the two side rooms, and one of the end rooms opposite the 
image, were filled with spectators : in the area were the animals 
devoted to sacrifice, and also the executioner,with Kalee-shunkiiru, 
a few attendants, and about twenty persons to throw the animal 
down, and hold it in the post, while the head was cut off. The 
goats were sacrificed first, then the buffaloes, and last of all two 
or three rams. In order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their legs ; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground, and made open 
at the top like the space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the 
animafs neek was fastened in the wood by a peg whieli j'^assed 
over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels ; while 
the executioner, wdth a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one 
blow : the heads were carried in an elevated posture by an 
attendant, (dancing as he went,) the blood running down him on 
all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kalee-shunkuru, at 
the close, went up to the executioner, took him in his arms, and 
gave him several presents of cloths, &e. The heads and blood of 
the animals, as well as different meat-offerings, are presented with 
P A name of Kalee, meaning black. 
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incantations as a feast to the goddess ; after which clarified butter 
is burnt on a prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men so 
eagerly enter into the shedding of blood, nor do I think any 
butchers could slaughter animals more expertly. The place 
literally swam with blood. The bleating of the animals, the 
numbers slain, and the ferocity of the people employed, actually 
made me unwell ; and I returned about midnight, filled with 
horror and indignation. 

The gifts to bramhuns and guests at this festival are numerous, 
and in some instances very expensive. The bramhuns, and then 
the famil}^ and other guests, are entertained, when the spirituous 
liquors which have been presented to the goddess are drank pri¬ 
vately by those who are in the secret. The festival closes with 
the dances and songs before the goddess. 

The reader may form an idea how much idolatr}’^ prevailed at 
the time when the Hindoo monarchy flourished, from the following 
circumstance, which belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo 
authority in Hindoostdmuu was almost extinct.—Raja Krishnu- 
chundru rayu, and his two immediate successors, in the month 
Kartiku, annually gave orders to all the people over whom they 
had a nominal authority to keep the Shyama festival, and threaten- 
eH every offender with the severest penalties on non-compliance. 
In consequence of these orders, in more than ten thousand houses, 
in one night, in the zillah of Kiishnu-nuguru, the worship of this 
goddess was celebrated. The number of animals destroyed could 
not be less than ten thousand. The officiating bramhuns, especially 
those who perform religious ceremonies for shoodrus, were greatly 
perplexed, as a single bramhun had to perform the ceremonies of 
worship at two hundred houses, situated in different villages, in 
one night. All the joiners, barbers, or blacksmiths, in fifteen or 
twenty villages, in many instances have but one officiating priest, 
the bramhuns in general being unwilling to incur the disgrace 
which arises from peifonning religious services for shoodrus. 

Eeshanu-chundru-rayu, the grandson of Krishnu-chiindru- 
rayu, in certain years, presented to Kalee eighty thousand pounds 
weight of sweetmeats, the same quantity of sugar, a thousand 
women’s cloth garments, the same number of women’s China silk 
garments, a thousand offerings, including rice, plantains, peas, &c., 
and immolated a thousand buffaloes, a thousand goats, and the 
same number of sheep ; which altogether could not cost less than 
ten thousand rupees, while the other expenses amounted to scarcely 
less than twenty thousand. To defray these expenses, this 
rajah sold the greater part of his patrimony; and in this and 
other idolatrous customs, he and other Hindoo rajahs have expend¬ 
ed almost the whole of their estates. 

Raja Ram-Krishnu also expended very large sums of money 
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upon the worship of Kalee. He set up a stone image of this god¬ 
dess at Vnrahu-nuguru; on which occasion he is said to have 
spent a lack of rupees. He also endowed this image with such 
a large revenue, that at present five hundred persons are maintain¬ 
ed there daily. In the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced 
himself to poverty, though formerly from the rents of the lands, 
&c., he used to pay fifty-two lakhs of I'upees annually into the Com¬ 
pany's treasury. 

Kalee is the guardian deity of very many of the Bengalees, 
especially of the bramhiins. 

At Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of this 
goddess, ^whom (in the opinion of the Hindoos) all Asia, and- 
‘ the whole world worshippeth.' Having obtained an account of 
this temple from a bramhiin whom I sent to Kalee-ghatu for the 
purpose, I here lay it before my readers 

The temple consists of one room, with a large pavement 
around it. The image is a large black stone, to which a horrid 
face, partly cut and partly painted, has been given ; there are 
neither arms nor legs, a cloth covering all the lower part which 
should be the body. In front of the temple is a very large build¬ 
ing capable of seating two hundred people ; in which, and on the 
pavement around the temple, many bramhuns daily sit reading the 
Chundee, a work on the wai'S of Kalee : on some days, as many as 
a thousand bramhuns may be seen thus employed. Beyond 
this building, in front of the image, the animals for sacri¬ 
fice are slain. Not fewer than four thousand persons assemble on 
particular occasions at this temple, especially at the Shyama and 
Dooi'ga festivals; and, twice a week, on the Chetula*^ market days, 
two thousand people or more visit this place, multitudes of whom 
(my informer says, not less than a thousand) present offerings. 
At these times it is common for a Hindoo to go up to the temple, 
and, presenting himself at the door with joined hands, to address 
himself thus to the idol: ‘ Oh ! mother ! I am going to the market 
for such and such a purpose. If thou grant me success, I will on 
the next market day present ofierings to thee to the amount of.^— 
Or he says to another person standing near, ‘ See, brother, I have 
promised to mother so and so, if she will accomplish my wishes in 
the market.^*" 

About nine o’clock each day, the bramhun who in turn per¬ 
forms the duties at the temple, and who receives the offerings of 
the day, after cleaning and bathing the image, puts on it the gar¬ 
lands of flowers and other ornaments, sweeps the temple, and then 
throws open the doors, calling out, ' Victory to the great Kalee ! 

^ An adjoining village. 

^ It is said that formerly, especially in times of scarcity, numbers of men were sold 
at this market. 
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V'ictory to the great Kalee!' These compliments on different 
mornings he changes at pleasure. After this, persons going to 
bathe, or coming from bathing, approach the door of the temple, 
and bow to the goddess ; and now the daily worship is performed, 
which occupies about an hour ; after which men and women are 
seen bringing their offerings to the idol, which continue to be pre¬ 
sented during the greater part of the day. Some merely present 
them, without asking for any blessing : these persons take away 
a few flowers, or any other trifle of what they have offered, as 
something that will secure the good of the family ; and friends on 
a visit at the house of such a person beg any thing of this kind, 
and eat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors to the temple 
leave part of the offerings there, and take away the other part to 
present to their friends. Others make a vow, while the offering 
is presented to the image, in some such words as these : ' Oh ! 
goddess! mother Kalee ! If thou wilt deliver me out of such or 
such a trouble, or wilt bestow such or such a blessing, I will pre¬ 
sent to thee [here the petitionei’ repeats the names of all the offer¬ 
ings or bloody sacrifices.'’] Disputes arise almost daily in the 
temple betwixt the worshippers and the priests respecting the offer¬ 
ings, and not unfi'equently a violent scramble takes place for the 
meat-offerings in the presence of the goddess herself: the officia¬ 
ting bramhun says, ^Who is to have these offerings’? to which the 
worshipper replies, ^ Oh 1 sir! our family priest always receives 
these things. I must carry them home for him.’ Or a man bring¬ 
ing offerings procures a bramhun to go and tell a lie in the pre¬ 
sence of the goddess, saying to him, ' Sir, the bramhuns at the 
temple of Kalee are such notorious cheats, that of all I give to the 
goddess, she will probably get nothing but a few flowers ; and 
they are so rapacious that I shall never get these offerings out of 
their hands :’ on which this bramhun carries the offerings to the 
temple, and declares, that they belong to the bramhuns of such a 
temple, and must be returned to them. By these contrivances, the 
offerer obtains what he has given to the goddess ; and, giving part 
to the bramhun who has extricated him from the rapacious hands 
of the proprietors of the temple, he takes the remainder home. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, food is placed before the 
goddess, consisting of rice, greens, roots, fruits, milk, curds, clari¬ 
fied butter, flesh, spirituous liquors* (in a concealed form,) sweet¬ 
meats, &c. &c.' Generally about 250 pounds of rice are cooked 
daily, but at particular time twice or thrice as much. After reser¬ 
ving as much as is necessary for his own family, the officiating 
bx’amhun sells the rest of the offerings to devout visitors or neigh¬ 
bours, and gives away what he cannot sell. When a bloody sacri¬ 
fice is offered, the offiji'cr either pays the priest for his trouble, or 


8 It is affirmed that the greater number of grown np persons in this village drink 
spt-rits. Bramhtins may be seen in froiit of the temple, drinking spirits at noon-clay; 
and religious mendicants walking about, naked, without the least sense of shame. 
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gives up the slaughtered animal. The slayei'also receives a fee. 
Of this flesh, the officiating bramhun keeps what he pleases, and 
sells the rest to bramhuns, shoodrus, Portuguese, and persons from 
all parts of the neighbourhood.* 

The daily offerings to this goddess are astonishingly ninnerous. 
On days when the weather is very unfavourable, not less than 
three hundred and twenty pounds of rice, twenty-four of sugar, forty 
of sweetmeats, twelve of clarifled butter, ten of floui', ten quarts 
of milk, a peck of pease, eight hundred plantains, and other things, 
(the price of which may amount to about five shillings,) are offer¬ 
ed, and eight or ten goats sacrificed. On common days, of all these 
things three times the quantity ; and at great festivals, or when a 
rich man comes to worship, ten, twenty, or forty times this quantity; 
and as many as forty or fifty buffaloes and a thousand goats are 
slain. 

Raja Nuvu-Krishnu, of Calcutta, about fifty years ago, when 
on a visit to Kalee-ghatu, expended, it is said, not less than 
100,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess. Amongst the offer¬ 
ings was a gold necklace valued at 10,000 rupees, and, beside 
other ornaments, a rich bed, silver plates, dishes, and basons ; 
sweetmeats, and other food sufficient for the entertainment of a 
thousand persons ; and trifling presents of money to near two thou¬ 
sand of the poor. 

About twenty years ago, Juyu-Narayunu-Ghoshalu,of Kiddur- 
pooru, near Calcutta, expended 25,000 rupees at this place: when 
he sacrificed twenty-five buffaloes, one hundred and eight goats, 
and five sheep; and presented to the goddess four silver arms, two 
gold eyes, and many gold and silver ornaments. 

About ten years ago, a merchant from the east of Bengal ex¬ 
pended 5,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess,, beside the 
price of a thousand goats which were slaughtered. 

In the year 1810, a bramhun from the east of Bengal expend¬ 
ed on this idol about four thousand rupees, with part of which 
he bought a golden necklace, the beads of which wei*e in the shape 
of giants’ skulls. 

In the year 1811, Gopee-mohunu, a bramhun of Calcutta, ex¬ 
pended ten thousand rupees in the worship of this goddess ; but, 
being a voishnuvu, he did not offer any bloody sacrifices. 

The Hindoos, it seems, are not the only persons who worship 


‘ The women belonging to the temple have become such good cooks, that it is iiot 
uncommon for persons to pay for a dinner from their hands, preferring it to any thing 
they could get elsewhere. 
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this black stone : I have received accounts several times of Euro¬ 
peans, or their native mistresses, going to this temple, and expend¬ 
ing thousands of rupees in offerings. The bramhnn with whom 
1 wrote tills account declares, that when he was a student at Vui-isha, 
near Kalee-ghatu, he several times saw the wives of Europeans 
come in palanqiieens with offerings ; though I suppose these ladies 
were born in India. But the proprietors of the temple positively 
assured this bramhun, (rs he says,) that very frequently European 
men ])resented offerings, soliciting some favour at the hands'" of the 
goddess; and tliat vei*y lately a gentleman in the Hon. Company’s 
service, who had gained a cause at law, presented thank-offerings 
to Kalee which cost two or three thousand rupees*. I confess that 
I very reluctantly inseH these accounts, because I should hope 
they mostly originate in wilful misrepresentation on the part of the 
bramhuns of the temple, or in mistake. I suppose some Portu¬ 
guese (who also go by the name Sah^b) may present offerings, and 
pray to this goddess—hence one source of misinformation ; the 
mistresses of Europeans are supplied with money by their retainers, 
and hence the worship not iinfrequently passes off, with many a 
triumph over degraded Christianity, as the worship of such a Euro¬ 
pean ; and many Europeans, who go for curiosity to seethe temple 
and the image, inconsiderately or wantonly give presents to the 
clamorous and greedy bramhuns, who proclaim it as an offering to 
their goddess. Actions the most innocent, (even going to view the 
image,) are construed by these ignorant idolaters into an approval of 
idolatry. A European who was lately there, says my informant, 
to make a drawing of the image, when he departed gave the offici¬ 
ating bramhun a gold mohur, and this present was probably enrolled 
among the gifts to the temple. 

It is further affirmed, that many Mussulmans (four or five 
hundred) present offerings to Kalee monthly—so strangely has the 
veneration for this image seized the minds of the natives ! And it 
is added, that an equal number of prostitutes, from all parts of 
Bengal, pay their devotions at this temple : some pray for the 
health of their paramoui's, and others that great numbers may 
visit their houses of ill fame. It is not uncommon for a loose female 
to say to her paramour, after his recovery from sickness, ‘ 1 made 
vows to Kalee, that if she would restore you to health, I would 
present her with such and such offerings : you are recovered ; and 
I must now go and perform my vows.’ Such a female sometimes 

thus prays for her pai*ainour—' 0 mother Kalee I I pray for-. 

If thou wilt increase his wealth, [oi* remove sickness from him—or 
make him successful in such a concern—or increase his attachment 

Silver hmids, and gold tongues and eyes are among the presents made by rich 
men to this goddess. Such is the stu^jidity of idolaters. 

^ It is probable, that the real worshipper in this instance was a head-servant of 
this gentleman’s; though the exjiense might be defrayed by the master. Without 
thinking of the guilt of sueh conduct, I have known frequent instances of Europeans 
making ju’eseuts to their servants for the avowed purpose of idol worship. 
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to me, that he may always follow my advice] I will present to thee 
all these offerings [here she repeats the names of what she intends 
to ^ve]/ When she returns home, she tak^s off all her ornaments, 
laying them aside till her vow be either fulfilled or abandoned. 

Merchants^ and tradesmen present offerings to Kalee once, 
twice, or thrice a year, to obtain success in their concerns ;—many 
rich men (thirty or forty) place bramhuns at this temple to worship 
the goddess, to walk round the temple, and read the Chundeei 
daily in their names ;—others place brajnhuns here for these pur¬ 
poses, for two or three months in the year;—sepoys from all parts 
of Hindoost'hanu resort to this temple as often as they can obtain 
leave of absence ;—mothers present offerings, praying for the re¬ 
covery of their children, and promising to bring the restored child 
in their arms when they come to fulfil their vows ;* or, that it shall 
be invested with the poita,* or pass through some other ceremony 
at the temple ;—servants in search of employment make vows to 
the goddess to present her with a month's wages, if she will raise 
them to such a situation ;—in a word, the occasions of drawing 
people to this famous temple are as endless as the superstitious 
hopes and fears, the crimes and the wants of the worshippei-s. 

Goats are devoted to Kalee, and kept, in some cases, for a long 
time, till the owner be able to meet the other expenses attending 
the offerings and 'worship. These animals are called the goats 
of Kalee. 

The village of Kalee-ghuttti (or Kalee-ghatu) owes iihe greater 
part of its present population to this temple ; from which near two 
hundred persons derive thefr subsistence, exclusive of tlie proprie¬ 
tors, who amount to about thirty families. Some proprietors have 
a day in tum, others half a day, and others two or three hours ; to 
whom all the offerings presented in the portion of time thus appor¬ 
tioned belong. All these families have become rich. 

In the month Maghu, a festival is held in various places of 
Bengal in honour of Ghatoo, the god who presides over blotches on 
the skin ; but the assembly at Kalee-ghatu is very great. At the 
time of swinging in Choitru also, the concourse of people at this 
place is also very large. See the account of Shivu. 

y Hindoo merchants engaged in foreign commerce, after the successful voyage of 
a ship in which they had property, fx*equently present thank-offerings to this goddess. 

* The hair of some children is not cut at all till the vow be fulfilled ; others only 
separate a lock of the child’s hair, tying it up in a bunch A large hillock of liumaa 
hair, collected at the times of shaving when vows have been fulfilled, is formed near 
the temple. 

» A bramhiiu once assured me, that he had seen not less than three hundred hoys 
invested with the poita in one day at this jdace; on which occasion many bloody 
sacrifices were offered. The concourse of i)eople was immense. 
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I here add a rough account of what is expended on this idol 


monthly :— 







Es. 

As. 

p. 

Buffaloes slain, (5) 

... 

- 30 

0 

0 

Goats ditto, (1,000) ... 

• • ♦ 

800 

0 

0 

Sheep ditto, (30)... 

Rice, (200 cwt.) 

» . ■ ... 

... 40 

0 

0 


... 440 

0 

0 

Salt, Spices, Pease, Fish, .&c. 

• . . • • » 

... 200 

0 

0 

Clarified Butter, ... .»• 


7 

0 

0 

Milk and Curds,. 


... 5 

0 

0 

Sugar, (11 cwt.) . 

♦ • • 

105 

0 

0 

Sweetmeats, (22 cwt.) . 

... • •• 

... 360 

0 

0 

Plantains, (25,000) . 


50 

0 

0 

Evening offerings,. 

... • • • 

... 60 

0 

0 

Meatofferings,... 


90 

0 

0 

Dressed food, 

4 t • f 

... 80 

0 

0 

Fees, ... 


233 

0 

0 

Travelling Expenses, 

••• «.« 

... 300 

0 

0 

Alms given to the poor by visitors,... 


200 

0 

0 

Extraordinaries from rich men, and at festivals. 

...3,000 

0 

0 


Sa. 

Es. 6,000 

0 

0 


Seventy-two Thousand Eupees annually, or Nine Thousand 
Pounds sterling. 


Sect. XX .—Other Forma of Kalee, &c. 

ChamUnda }*.—This image, which is similar to that of Kalee, 
except that Chamiinda is represented with two giants’ heads in her 
hands, and as sitting on a dead body, is seldom or never made. 
The goddess is worshipped at the festival of Doorga, on three 
different days. 

ShmushanU-Kulee ''.—When this image is made, other figures 
are introduced, as those of the giants Shoombhu and Nishoombhu, of 
jackals, dead bodies, &c. These giants are represented as sitting 
on elephants, throwing arrows at the goddess ; while the latter is 
standing on her husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword. 
The ceremonies of worship are like those performed in honour of 
Kalee ; the worship begins at the total wane of the moon in Maghu, 
and continues for three nights. Revelling is carried to the greatest 

b She who seized Chundu and Miindu, two giants. 

c This uame denotes, that Kalee dwells in the place of burning the dead, and 
presides over cemeteries. ShmtSshanh means a cemetery. 
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pitch : some of the worshippers, and not nnfrequently the*sons of 
rich men, dance before the image naked, ‘ glorying in their shame/ 
A few Hindoos adopt this goddess as their guardian deity. 

Man'WvU-Kal ^\—Another form of Kalee, whose image it 
resembles except in the colour, which is blue. The worship is 
celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease of the moon in 
Maghu :—the present fruit, diversion ;—and hereafter, heaven. 
Such are the ideas of the poor deluded Hindoos. A whole village 
sometimes joins to defray the expense, at other times a nch man 
bears it alone. Many bloody sacrifices are offered, and great shew 
made, especiall}’’ with illuminations ; to which are added dancing, 
singing, music, &c. 

—This form of Kalee is that of a black female, 
with four arms, standing on the breast of Shivh. She is worship- 
at the total wane of the moon in the month Jyoisht’hh, or in any 
other month, at the pleasure of the worshipper. The ofierings are 
numerous, especially of fruits : and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are 
sacrificed. The day after the worship, the image is thrown into 
the river. 

BhUdrii-KaleeJ —An image similar to that of Kalee; the 
worship also resembles that which is paid to that goddess. The 
image is in some places preserved, and worshipped daily. 

OogrU-ch'Wnda.^ is worshipped at the total wane of the moon 
in the month Kartiku : in some places temples made of clay are 
erected in honour of this goddess, in which she is worshipped 
either daily or monthly. 

AnUndit-mili/yl ^}—A black female, with four anns, sitting on 
a throne ; to whom a number of temples are dedicated, containing 
stone or clay images of the goddess. She is worshipped daily ; 
also on fortunate days, at the pleasure of her numerous disci¬ 
ples ; as well as at the great festivals of Doorga, Kalee, &c. when 
bloody sacrifices are offered to her. 

NUvU-pUtHka }—These nine goddesses are worshipped at the 
great festivals, but with the greatest shew as that of Doorga; 
when these assistants of Doorga in her wars are represented by 
nine branches of different trees: Rumbha, by a plantain 
Kfichwee-rodpa, by akuchwee ; ^ Huridra, by a huridraJuyuntee 
by a juyuntee ; ” Vilwarodpa, by a vilwu; Darimee, by a darimu ;i' 

d Viz., in the form of man. 

c She who receives much fruit. ^ The beneficent. b The furious. 

^ The joyful. 

* The niue goddesses. ^ Musa paradisaica, ^ Arum esculeutum. ™ Cur¬ 
cuma longa. “ iEschynomeiie seshau, ® iEgle marmelos. p Punica grauatum. 
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tlslioka, by a an ushoku ; ^ Mantika, by a manu;" and Dbanyu- 
roopa, by a dhanyu. ® 


BheemU-chUndee ^—This image is made and worshipped at 
Benares : in Bengal also the goddess is worshipped, especiall}^ on 
a Tuesday, before another image, or a pan of water, or some 
appointed representative of an idol. 

Up'Hra-jita^ —There is no publie festival in honour of this 
goddess, nor is her image set up for worship; but in times of 
sickness she is worshipped before the shalgramu, when forms of 
praise from the Tuntrus are addressed to her. 

Vimula.^ —A stone image of this idol is worshipped in one of 
the temples erected in Orissa, near the famous temple of Jugun- 
nat’hu. Bloody sacrifices are offered to this goddess; but as this 
place is sacred to Vishnoo, these offerings ar6 made in secret, 
Yimula is also woi’shipped in Bengal at the festivals of Doorga 
and Kalee. 

SidclMshwUreeJ —In many villages in Bengal one, and in 
some large villages several of these images are set up. They 
are in general made of clay ; but some are of stone. The image 
is commonly the property of one family, who worship her every 
day: others in the village worship her when they choose ; but 
all the gifts and ofterings come to the person who owns the 
image. If a child have a fever, the parents worship the goddess 
that it may recover, and promise to present various offerings to her 
if she be propitious. If a woman want a son, she procures a bramhun 
to worship the goddess in her name ;—if another person be seeking 
employment, he prays the goddess to fe-vour him ;—if a koolinu 
bramhun wish his daughter to be married, he intercedes with the 
goddess, and promises to celebrate her worship if she be favoura¬ 
ble. On aft occasions of particular distress or want, the people re¬ 
sort to these images with them presents and vows. Thieves also 
worship Siddhdshwiiree, that they may be favoured with her 
smiles and be protected in thieving,* Honest and poor people also 
worship this image to obtain protection from thieves. An annual 
festival is held in honour of Siddh^shwureo on the same day as the 
Shyama festival. 

q Jonesia asoca. ' Anim macrorhyzon. * Coriandrum sativum. * The 
terrific. The unconquerable, * She who purifies. y She who fulfils the 
wishes of her worshippers. 

* The goddess Laverna, it is well known, was the protectress of thieves, who 
from her, were named Laverniones, and who worshipped her, that their designs and 
intrigues might be successful: her image was a head without a body. 
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Sect, XXL— LUIcshmee, 

Is called the goddess of prosperity : she is painted yellow, 
and sits on the water-lily, holding in her right hand the pashu, 
(a rope,) and in the left, a necklace. 

Vishnoo is said to have obtained this goddess at the churning 
of the sea®; at which time all the gods were so chai^med with her 
beauty that they desired to possess her, and Shivh was entirely 
overeome by his passion. The reader will remember something 
similar to this in the aceount of Yenus, who is also said to have 
sprang from the froth of the sea ; and whom, on being presented 
to the gods, they all desired to many. 

The worship of Lukshmee is celebrated in five different months, 
viz. in Bhadru, on the first Thursday of the increase of the moon, 
in the morning ; in Ashwinu, at the full moon, in the evening in 
Kartiku, on the last day of the decrease of the moon, in the night; 
on the last day in Poushu, in the morning ; and in Choitru, on the 
first Thursday of the increase of the moon, either in the day or 
night. The ceremonies are performed before a basket used as a 
corn-measure, painted red : the worshippers fill this measure with 
ricedn the husk, and put round it a garland of flowers ; then cover 
it with a white cloth ; and, encii'cling it with a number of small 
shells, place before it a box containing red paint, a comb, &;c. The 
officiating bramhun performs the usual ceremonies, varying but 
little from those at the worship of Vishnoo, in the name of the 
master or mistress of the house. No bloody sacrifices are offered, 
Bramhuns are entertained rather liberally at this festival; but on 
the day of worship no alms must be given to the poor, (except 
cooked food,) nor any money lost; lest this goddess, who is sup¬ 
posed to preside over wealth, and to have taken up her abode at 
the worshipper’s house, should be angry at her riches being wasted. 

This worship is celebrated in almost every Hindoo family 
five times a year ; the frequency of which is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered that Lukshmee is the goddess of prosperity. 
If a man be growing rich, the Hindoos say, ‘ Lukshmee is gone to 
abide at his house if he be sinking into poverty, they say, 
' Lukshmee has forsaken him.’ If they wish to abuse another, they 
call him Lukshmee-chara.^ 

The morning after the festival, the women take up the corn- 
measure, and preserve it for some future time of worship; the 
rice is used in worship during the whole year. At the close of 
the festival, if a female of the family remember any stories respect- 

^ She is abo called the daughter of Bhrigoo. 

b In the provincial dialect it is L^khee-chara, that is, luckless j thus forming an 
extraordinary coincidence of sound and meaning in languages so extremely different. 
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ing Lukshmee, she relates them ; and the rest of the family, 
joined by two or three neighbouring females, sit around and hear- 
In some places a number of persons subscribe towards the expense* 
of making an image of Lukshmee, and worship it on any of the 
days before-mentioned. 

N'ames. —Lukshmee, or, the goddess of fortunate signs ;— 
Pudmalixya, she who dwells on the water-lily ;—Pudma, she who 
holds in her hand the water-lily ; Shree, she in whom all take 
refuge ;—H&ee-priya, the wife of Huree. 


Sect. IXII.— KojagUrU-LUkahmee.'' 

This form of Lukshmee is worshipped at the full moon in 
Ashwinu, in the evening, before a corn-measure, sun'ounded by 
four plantain trees ; though some persons worship this goddesa 
before an image of Lukshmee. Bloody sacrifices are oflered. The 
worshippers invariably drink the water of the cocoanut at this 
festival ; and numbers keep awake the whole night, listening to 
the filthy songs, and the horrid din of Hindoo music. 


Sect, XXIII,— SUrUsivUtee. 

This is the goddess of learning, the daughter of Brttmha, and 
the wife of Yisbnoo. She is represented as a white woman, 
standing on the water-lily, and playing on a lute. 

On the 5th day of the increase of the moon, in Maghu, the 
worship of this goddess is performed before her image, or a pen, 
inkstand, and book ; the latter articles are supposed to form a 
proper substitute for the goddess, who is called Vagvadinee, the 
eloquent. The image is placed on a table, either at the west or 
south side of the house. After the officiating bramhfin has read 
the formulas and presented the offerings, each worshipper whose 
name has been read in the service takes flowers in his hands, and, 
repeating a prayer, presents them to the goddess; after which 
follow gfifts to the bramhuns, and a feast. 

Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours to 
celebrate the worship of this goddess : the raja of Burdwan ig 
said to expend 15,000 rupees annually at this festival. In every 
Hindoo college, the students keep the festival with great joy ; 
many of them dance naked, and are guilty of every indecency. 

The shastrus have commanded that each Hindoo shall remain awake duriniz 
the night of the full moon in Ashwinti, when a festival is held in honour of thU gO(£ 
dess y and from this circumstance this name is derived. 
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The day after the festival, the image is carried in procession 
through the town, and then thrown into the river. In passing 
through the streets of Serampore, at the time of this festival in the 
year 1806, I was exeeedingly shocked at observing among the 
crowd, who were dancing, playing on music, bearing flags, &c. 
two or three young men quite naked, the mob triumphing in this 
shocking insult on public decency. To induce young men to resort 
to their houses, many prostitutes keep this feast, and connect with 
it all that low merriment which conupts the mind and draws the 
attention of the crowd.^ 

On this day the Hindoos neither read nor write,® though they 
will do any other secular business. They eat only once during the 
day, and those who are accustomed to eat fish abstain from it on 
this day. 

The Hindoos believe, that from this goddess they derive their 
learning and powers of eloquence,^ as well as their ability to read 
and write. Some of those who can neither read nor write, insist 
upon it, that they ought to worship her, as they derive their powers 
of speech from her.* Others however complain, * Suruswutee has 
bestowed nothing on us—why should we perform her worship V 

The image of Suruswutee is sometimes painted blue, and 
placed in temples ; when she is called Neelli-Suruswutee. 

Names, Bramhee, or, the daughter of Brnmha;—Bharittee, 
she who presides over words ;—Bhasha, she who bestows the power 
of speech Snraswutee, she who through the curse of a bramhun 
was turned into a river. 


Sect. 

Is painted as a yellow woman sitting on the water-lily, dress¬ 
ed in red, and giving suck to an infant. Before this image, or a 
pan of water, the worship of this goddess is performed, in any part 
of the year; but in general on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the increase 

^ In the year 1808, I saw a group of performers reciting the Ramaynnii in the 
street; and ou enquiry, I found it was before the door of some prostitutes, who had 
subscribed to bear the expense. The reason assigned was, that it would be an act of 
merit, helping them in another world; and would also draw men into whoredom. 
Offerings are sometimes brought home, aud shared by a prostitute with her paramour; 
like the harlof>, in the Book of Proverbs, who is represented as saying to the young 
man she met in the street, ‘ I have peace-offerings with me; this day have I payed my 
vows.’—iVov, vii. 14. 

e The only reason I can find for this is, it is the command of the shastrtt. 

^ Of an eloquent man, the Hindoos say, ‘ StirtiswiitSe sits on his tongue.’ 

8 Of this fact they give the example of Raviiuti, w^ho, when Ramti was about to 
kill him, procured a reprieve by flattering his adversary ; hut the gods, afraid lest 
Raviind should he spared, sent Stiraswiitee into his throat, and caused him to say pro¬ 
voking things tn Kamti. 

^ Or, she who cools the^body at the time of the small-pox. 
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of the moon, in the day time. Bloody saerifices are not offered. 
On the 10th, the image is thrown into the water. 

This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preservation from 
the evil effects of the small-pox. In the months Choitru and 
Voishakhu, the Hindoos inoeulate those of their children who 
are two years old; on which occasion the inoculating brain- 
bun' presents offerings and prayers to this goddess in the name 
of the child, promising for the parents, that if she be kind to. 
the child, they will present to her certain offerings, &c. as soon 
as it is recovered. At the close of the ceremony, the bramhun 
places the flowers which have been offered in the hair of the child, 
telling the parents that the goddess will be favourable ; and then 
performs the operation. When the child becomes affected with the 
disease, the family priest (if the parents be rich enough to pay for 
it) comes to the bouse every day, and repeats certain forms of pray¬ 
er and praise to Sheetula ; after recovery she is again worshipped. 
If the child become dangerously ill, it is carried to an image of 
Sheetula, and bathed in the water which has been offered to this 
goddess, some of which is given it to drink. 

Beggars of different descriptions procure a stone, gild a small 
part of it, and carry it from place to place, singing the praises of 
Sheetula. These mendicants sometimes proclaim in a village, that 
Sheetula has appeared to one of them in a dream, and ordered, 
that in this village the mistress of each house shall beg at -three, 
four, or more doors, and take whatever is given her, and eat it in 
some neighbouring garden or forest.^ The most dreadful misfor¬ 
tunes being threatened in case of disobedience, the affrighted, 
women beg from door to door, and fulfil the supposed commands 
of the goddess. 


Sect. XXV .—MUnUsaK 

^This goddess, the sister of Vasookee,’" and the wife of Jurut- 
karu, a sage, is called the queen of the snakes, and is worshipped 
to obtain preservation from their bite. She is represented as sitting 
on the water-lily, clothed with snakes. 

In the month Jyoist’hu, on the 10th of the increase of the 
moon j also on the 5th of the moon^s increase and decrease in 
Ashwinu and Shravunu, as well as on the last day of Shravunu, 
this goddess is worshipped. On the three last occasions, the wor- 

i The regular Hindoo doctors (voidytt) do not inoculate, but a lower order of 
brarahtlns called doiviignus, or astrologers. 

^ This is a trick to extort some part of the alms from these deluded women. 

1 Or Munusa-dcveo ; the goddess who possesses pleasure in herself. 

^ The king of the serpents* 
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shippers plant branches of the Euphorbia before the house, and 
worship them. In Shravunu, the worship is celebrated with the 
greatest show ; on which occasion an image, or some branches of 
the same tree, or a pan of water surrounded with snakes made of 
clay, is placed as the object of worship : in some places, twenty or 
thirty thousand people assemble ; and amidst singing, dancing, 
music, &c. some persons play with snakes of different kinds, parti¬ 
cularly the cobra capello, suffering them to bite them. This play, 
however, ends fatally when the venomous fangs have not been 
carefully extracted. The cast called Mai, who play with snakes 
for a livelihood, profess great regard for Munusa. On the days of 
the festival, the Hindoos do not kindle a fire, alleging that one of 
the names of Munusa is "Drundhuna, she who does not cook. 
A day or two before the festival, in some places, the women 
of the village (perhaps fifty or a hundred, or even two 
hundred) beg rice, either in their own or an adjoining vil¬ 
lage ; which they offer, in a field in the neighbourhood, in the 
name of Munusa, but without an image. After thus offering rice, 
milk, curds, sugar, &c. to the goddess, they eat them on the Spot ; 
and this act of holiness, they say, preserves their children from the 
bite of snakes, as well as assists the parents themselves on their 
way to heaven. A song founded upon the following story con¬ 
cludes the whole :—Chandu, a merchant, not only refused to 
worship the goddess, but professed the utmost contempt for her. 
In process of time, however, she caused his six youngest sons to 
be killed by the bite of snakes : to avoid the fate of whom, the 
eldest son, Lukindurn, made an iron house, and retired to it; yet 
Munusa caused the snake Tukshuku to enter by a crevice, which 
destroyed Lukinduru on his wedding-day ; his widow escaped, and 
went weeping into the presence of her mother-in-law. The 
neighbours again attempted to reason with Chandu ; but he 
continued obstinate, declaring that Munusa was no goddess. She 
appeared to people in dreams, and commanded them to persuade 
him to celebrate her worship ; and, after much entreaty, to pacify 
the goddess, he was induced to comply: but declared he would 
present the offerings only with the left hand and, turning back 
his head, he threw a flower at her image with the left hand. 
Muniisa, however, was so pleased, that she restored his seven sons ; 
and fi'om this circumstance, the worship of this goddess has since 
been very much celebrated. 

When the worship is performed before an image, sheep, goats, 
and buffaloes are offered to Munusa, and even swine." 

When a Hindoo has been bitten by a snake, the persons who 
pretend to cure him read different incantations containing the 

" The hand used in washing after stools. 

° Among the Egyptians, swine, it is well known, were offered to Bacchus. 
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names of Munnsa. If one or two persons in a village have died 
by the bite of snakes, all Jthe inhabitants become alarmed, and 
celebrate the worship of Mnnfisa. 


Sect. ^Nl.—ShUshteey 

Is a yellow woman sitting on a cat, nursing a child. The 
Hindoos regard her as the protectress of their children. 

Six annual festivals are held in honour of this goddess, viz., in 
Jyoisht'hu, Bhadra, Ashwinu, Maghu, and two in Choitrii j on 
the 6th of the increase of the moon, and on the last day but one 
of the month. 

The worship celebrated in Jyoisht'hfi is performed by a 
bramhiinee, or an olSciating bramhnn, under the viitn tree,^ or 
-under a branch of this tree planted in the house. At the time of 
this worship, every woman of the village, dressed in her best 
clothes, with her face painted, her ornaments on, and her body 
anointed with oil, goes to the place of worship under the tree, taking 
in her hand an oftering ; over each of which the officiating bram- 
hun performs the usual ceremonies. The offerings are sent to the 
house of the officiating bramhnn, or distributed amongst the eager 
by-standers. Among others who are eager to obtain some of these 
offerings, are women who have not been blessed with children ; 
each of whom sits down pensively among the crowd, and opens 
the end of her garment to receive what the assembled mothers are 
eager enough to bestow : when the giver says, * May the blessing 
of Shush tee be upon you, and next year may you bring offerings— 
with a child in your arms.' The receiver adds with eagerness, 
‘ Ah ! if she bestow this blessing, I will celebrate her worship; 
I will keep my vows, and bring offerings every year.’ This festival 
is called Arunyfi-slinshtee, because tlie worshippers are directed to 
walk in some forest on this day, witli fans in their hands. 

In those houses where the daughter is married, but has not 
left her parents, they send for the son-in-law; and at the close of 
the worship the girl’s father sends to him, on a metal plate, a 
flower, some unhusked rice, a piece of string consecrated to the 
goddess, five or six blades of doorva grass, a garment, &c. The 
son-in-law, if a person of respectability, contents himself with 
sticking the flower in his hair. If a poor man, he puts on the 
garment, and raises all the other presents to his head. If the son- 
in-law neglect to stick the flower in his hair, the girl’s father be¬ 
comes very sori'owful; and all the spectators pronounce the former 

p She is worshipped on the sixth lunar day. 

Ficus Indies. 
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a dead man, for throwing away a flower which has been oflered to 
Shushtee. 

The woi’ship in the month Bhadru does not differ from the 
preceding, except in its being performed by the river side, or at a 
pool of water, before the stick which is whirled round in churning 
butter, upon which a fan is placed. In the midst of the worship 
the women make little paste images of children, and, placing them 
on leaves of the kuntukee tree,"" present them to the goddess, and 
afterwards throw them into the river. This festival is called 
Chapui’a-shiishtee.* 

The Ashwinfl festival, distinguished by the name Dooi’ga- 
shflshtee, is in almost every particular the same as the preceding. 

At the Maghu festival, called Sbeetula-shttshtee, the women, 
on the night preceding, boil a large quantity of rice and pulse for 
offerings; mixing with the latter, in boihng, a kind of kidney 
beans and varttakoos,* The next morning they bathe very early, 
and on their return go through the ceremonies of worship in the 
house, before the two stones with which they grind their spices ; 
and upon which they throw a yellow cloth, smeared with red lead. 
The worship is finished before ten o’clock, and at noon they eat 
what the goddess has left, i. e. every thing they gave her. 

The two festivals in Choitrfl are held on the 6th, and on the 
last day but one of the month : on the 6th, in the morning, either 
before a branch of the vutu, the shalgramu, or some proper repre¬ 
sentative of an image ; and at the close of the month, in tlie even¬ 
ing, before an image of Shivu. On the 6th the worshippers eat the 
bud of the Euphorbia inclosed in a plaintain ; and at the latter 
festival they fast during the day, and after worship ^at some fruit, 
and some bai'ley flour mixed with curds or^water. Rich persons 
eat sweetmeats. These festivals are called Ushokfl-shushtee and 
N eelu-shushtee. 

Another festival is held jn honour of this goddess in some 
parts of Bengal, in the month "Ugruhayunu, called Hiiree-shushtee. 
The worship is celebrated before a clay pot, filled with water, 
having six spouts. 

In addition to all these times of worship, females who have 
lost all their children by death, worship this goddess every month : 
beside which, after a child is six days old, every father, to preserve 
the child, performs the worship of the goddess, while the officiating 
bramhun reads the incantations ; and on the 21st day of the 
child’s age, the mother presents offerings to the goddess with her 
own hands, while the officiating bramhun reads the prayers. The 

*■ Artecarpus integrifolia. 

* In allusion to the making of these images. 

* The fruit of solanum melon gens. 
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first of these ceremonies takes place in the evening, before a branch 
of the vutu tree, fastened in the house floor; the two stones with 
which spices are gi-ound being placed against the wall in the inside 
of the house, covered with a piece of cloth. The husband, at the 
close, asks the blessing of the goddess on the child, promising to 
present to her a number of offerings when the child shall be twenty- 
one days old. Before the door the family place the skull of a cow, 
rubbing some red lead on its forehead ; and in three lumps of cow- 
dung, put on the forehead, they stick three cowries ; upon which 
also they spread a yellow cloth. The head remains a month at the 
door of the house, as a kind of charm for the good of the children. 

On the 21st day of the child’s age, the mother invites ten or 
fifteen female neighbours, who, with the officiating bramhun, ac¬ 
company her to a stone placed at the foot of the vutu tree, which 
is supposed to be the representative of the goddess ; around whicli 
they put a large necklace or garland of flowers, and go through the 
ceremonies of worship in the usual manner: at the close the 
mother promises, on condition that the goddess bless her child, that 
she will worship her every year. The mother distributes the sweet¬ 
meats, &c. that have been offered to the idol among the females 
present. This festival is called dkooshiya." 

Shushtee has no temples in Bengal; her common representa¬ 
tive, a rough stone, smeared with red paint, about as large as a 
man’s head, is commonly placed at the root of the sacred viitu ; to 
which passengers, especially women, pay a degree of reverence. 
In fulfllling particular vows to Shushtee, some worshippers sur¬ 
round the vutu tree with garlands of flowers, and great numbers 
of artificial lamps made of clay : others fulfil their vows by building 
an earthen or brick seat abound one of these trees. A female of 
property, as a thank-offering after child-birth, presents by the 
hands of a bramhun a child made of curds, which the bramhun 
never fails to devour. 

Bloody sacrifices of bullocks, goats, sheep, and sometimes of 
tame hogs, are offered to Shushtee. For receiving these latter 
offerings some persons call the goddess a cannibal. 

At the close of the different festivals held in honour of Sliush- 
tee, it is common for women to entertain the company with mar¬ 
vellous stories relating to this goddess. The wives of some of the 
lower castes beg for a shai’e of the offerings at the doors of the 
bramhuns, 

Shushtee rides on a cat: hence the Hindoos, especially mothers, 
avoid hui’ting this animal, lest the goddess should revenge herself 
on their children. 


From dkooshil, twenty-one. 
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CHAR IV. 

INFERIOR CELESTIAL BEINGS, OBJECTS OF 
WORSHIP. 


These beings are either the enemies of the gods, as the 
nsoorus and rakshnsus ; or their companions : or those who are 
employed as dancers, singers, or musicians in the heavens of the 
gods. They are worshipped at the great festivals, but have no 
separate images. 


Sect. I.— The LFsoorUs, or Giants. 

These enemies of the gods, are the offspring of Kushytipn, the 
progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents, and birds, by his different 
wives. They bear a resemblance to the titans or giants of the 
Grecian Mythology ; and stories of their wars with the gods (some 
of which will be found in this work) abound in the pooranns. 
Indru, Vishnoo, Kartikn, and Doorga, are distinguished among the 
Hindoo deities for their conflicts with these bei^gs^ King Vnlee, 
a giant, is worshipped by the Hindoos on their birth-days, with 
the same forms as are used in the worship of the gods. 

Story of the churning of the sea by the gods and UsoorUs ,— 
The most rancorous hatred has always existed betwixt the nsoorus 
and the gods, although half-brothers ; the former having been 
excluded by the gods from succeeding to the throne of heaven : 
and dreadful conflicts wei’e carried on betwixt them with various 
success, till both parties sought to become immortal. The giants 
performed the most severe religions austerities, addressing their 
prayers alternately to Vishnoo, Shivu, and Brumha ; but were 
always unsuccessful. The gods, however, at last obtained this 
blessing at the churning of the sea of milk ; which story is related 
at len^h in the Muhabharutn and other works :—^'fhe gods first 
took mount Mnndnrh, placed it in the sea, and wrapping round it 
the serpent Vasookee, began to whirl it round as the milk-men 
do the staff in making butter. The gods took hold of the head of 
the snake, and the giants of the tail ; but being almost consumed 
by the poison from the mouth of the serpent, Qie gods privately 
entreated Vishnoo to prevail upon the giants to lay hold of the 

» Jupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in his right hand against a 
giant under his feet: Doorga is aimiug the speajr in her right hand against an usooru 
under her feet. 
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head ; upon which he thus addressed them : ‘ How is it' said 
Vishnoo, ' that you, giants as you are, have taken hold of 
Vasookee’s tail ?’ The gods and the giants then changed places ; 
and the elephant Oiravuttt first arose from the churned sea to 
reward their labours ; afterward the gem Koustoobhu—the horse 
Oochoishruva—the tree Parijatu—many jewels—the goddess 
Liikshmee—and then poison. Full of alarm at this sight, the 
gods applied to Muha-d^vti (Shivii) ; who, to save the world from 
destruction, drank up the poison, and received no other injury 
than a blue mark on his throat.^ Next came up the water of 
immortality ; when the 330,000,000 gods, and the usoorus without 
number, took their stand on each side, each claiming the mighty 
boon. Vishnoo proposed to divide it with his own hands: but 
while the usoorus went to prepare themselves by bathing in the 
sacred stream, the gods drank up the greatest part of the nectar ; 
and, to give them time to drink the whole, Vishnoo assumed the 
form of a most captivating female ; with which the giants were so 
charmed, that they totally forgot the nectar. One of them, how¬ 
ever, having changed his shape,^mixed with the gods, and, drink¬ 
ing of the water of life, became immortal; but Vishnoo, being in¬ 
formed of this circumstance by S5oryu and Chundru, (the sun and 
moon,) cut off the head of the giant. The head and trunk, being 
thus immortalized, were made the ascending and descending nodes, 
under the names Rahoo and K^too* 


Sect. II .—The Raksh'^sUs. 

Many stories respecting the wars of the rakshtLsus, or canni¬ 
bals, with the gods, are contained in the pooranus and other shas- 
trus, and several will be found in different parts of this work. 
They are represented as assuming at pleasure the different shapes 
of horses, tigers, lions, buftaloes, &c.: some have a hundred heads, 
and others as many arms.® In the Hindoo writings Malee, Soo- 
maJee, Ravunti, Koombhh-kumu, Vibheeshunu, Indru-jit, IJtikayti, 
and others, are distinguished as renowned rakshusns. As soon as 
boim, these giants are said to arrive at maturity. They devour 
their enemies. All the rakshusus are bramhuns, and are said to 
dwell in the S. W. corner of the eaith. 

Noiritu, a rakshusu, is one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and presides in the S. V/, In this character he is worship¬ 
ped at all the great festivals. He is represented in 'the form of 
meditation used by the bramhuns as a black man, having in his 
right hand a scimitar. 

b Hence this god is called Neelii-kantii, the blue throated. 

c Some of the giants of the Grecian Mythology, it will be remembered, had 
a hundred arms. 
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Story of Immediately after his birth, this 

cannibal stretched his arms, which were in proportion to his body, 
and gathered into his month every thing within his reach. At one 
time he seized five hundred courtezans belonging to Indru; at 
another the wives of one hundred sages, and cows and bramhuns 
without number. Brumha at length threatened to destroy him, 
unless he contented him with less, as he would presently eat up 
the earth. He now became more moderate, and began to perform 
the most severe austerities in honour of Brumha; which he con¬ 
tinued for ten thousand years. The gods trembled on their thrones, 
lest Koombhu-kurnu, obtaining the blessing of Brumha, and es¬ 
pecially the blessing of immortality, should swallow up every 
thing, gods and men. They appealed to Brumha, and persuaded 
Suruswfitee, the goddess of learning, to enter into Koombhu- 
kurnu, and excite him to ask this blessing, that he should con¬ 
tinue to sleep day and night ; which request Brumha granted, 
and sent the voracious rakshusu to enjoy his everlasting sleep. 
The friends of Koombhu-kurnu however persuaded Brhmha to 
change his destiny : who now ordered that he should sleep unin¬ 
terruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth should 
awake ; during half of which day he should fight with and con¬ 
quer Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivfi, and during the other half be 
permitted to devour as much as he chose. At one meal he devour¬ 
ed six thousand cows, ten thousand sheep, ten thousand goats, 
five hundred bufialoes, five thousand deer, and drank four 
thousand hogsheads of spirits, with other things in proportion. 
After all, he was angry with his brother Eavfinu, for not giving 
him enough to satisfy nature. His house is declared to have been 
twenty or thirty thousand miles long, and his bed the whole 
length of the house. " Lunka itself, says the Eamayunfi, is eight 
hundred miles in circumference :—where then was the place for 
this bed T I have heard this question put by a person to the 
bramhuns, who, unable to find room for Koombu-kurnfi’s bed, 
were laughed at by the shdodrus, their disciples. 

The CHindhUrvUs and KinwUjTUs are celestial choiristers male 
and female. The latter have horses’ heads! 1 

The Vidya-dhUrUs are male and female dancers. The ITpsHrits 
are also feipale dancers, greatly celebrated for their beauty : they 
have been frequently sent down to earth to captivate the minds 
of religious devotees, and draw them from those works of merit 
which were likely to procure them the thrones of the gods. Eight 
of the. upstcrfis are mentioned as beyond all others beautiful: 
Oorvvushee, Mdnuka, Eumbha, Funchu-choora, Tilottuma, Ghri- 
tachee, Boodbooda, and Mishru-k^shee. The five first of these 
are the mistresses of the gods, and keep houses of ill-fame in the 

4 Some idea may be formed of the taste of the early Hindoo poeta, who here 
represent heavenly music as coming from beings with the mouths of horses ! 
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heaven of Indru. When any one of the gods visits the king of 
heaven, he generally spends some time with one or more of these 
courte 2 ;ans. 

Story respecting the son of Indrit and an UpsUra. —On a 
certain occasion, many of the gods were invited to an entertain¬ 
ment at the palace of Indru. In the midst of the dance Gundhnr- 
vu-senu, the son of Indru, was fascinated with the charms of one 
of the upsnras ; and behaved so indelicately, that his father com¬ 
manded him to descend to the earth in the form of an ass. All the 
gods joined the son in endeavouring to appease the angry father ; 
who ultimately directed that Gnndhtirvii-senu should be an ass in 
the day, and a man in the night; he promised his son too, that 
when Dhara, the king, should burn him, he should recover his 
place in heaven. With this modification of the curse, Gundhtirvu- 
sdnu sunk to the eaii,h, and alighted in the form of an ass near a 
pond at Dhara-nugurti. In the day the fallen son of Indru remain¬ 
ed in this form near the pond ; and in the night, in that of a man, 
he wandered from place to place to appease his hunger. One day a 
bramhun came to this pond to bathe ; when Gundliurvu-sdnu told 
him that he was the son of Indru, and requested him to speak to 
king Dharu, to give him his daughter in marriage. The bramhun 
consented ; but on speaking to the king, the latter refused to be¬ 
lieve that be was Indrix’s son, unless he himself had some conver¬ 
sation with him. The next day the king went, with his counsellors 
and courtiers, and held a conversation with the ass ; who related 
his history, and the cause of his degradation : but the king still 
refused assent, unless he peiformed some miracle. To this the ass 
consented ; and in one night raised a fort of iron forty miles square 
and six high. The next day the king, seeing the fort finished, 
was obliged to consent, and to appoint the day of marriage. He 
invited bramhhns, kings, and other guests without number, to the 
wedding; and, on the day appointed, with dancing, songs, and a 
most splendid shew, (the bride being adorned with jewels and the 
richest attire,) they marched to the iron fort to give the beautiful 
daughter of king Dharu in mairiage to the ass. In that country 
weddings are celebrated in the day. When all was ready, 
they sent a bramhun to call Ghndhurvu-s^nu from the pond ; 
who, elated in the highest degree, having bathed, accompanied the 
bramhun to the assembly. Hearing music and songs, Gundhurvu- 
s^nu could not refrain from giving them an ass’s tune : but the 
guests, hearing the braying of the ass, were filled with sorrow : 
some were afraid to speak their minds to the king; but they could 
not help whispering and laughing one amongst another, covering 
their mouths with their garments : others muttered to the king, 
" 0 king, is this the son of Indru ? 0 great monarch ! you have 
found an excellent bridegroom ; you are peculiarly happy in 
having to give your daughter in marriage to the son of Indru ; 
don’t delay the wedding ; in doing good delay is improper; we 
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never saw so glorious a wedding ; we have heard of a camel being 
married to an ass, when the. ass, looking upon the camel, said, 

‘ Bless me ! what a fine form V and the camel, hearing the voice of 
the ass, said ‘ Bless me 1 what a sweet voice V —The bramhuns 
continued : ^ In that wedding, however, the bride and bridegroom 
were equal; but in this marriage, that such a bride should have 
such a bridegroom is ti’uly wonderful I’ Other bramhuns saidy 
‘ O king, at other weddings, as a sign of joy, the sacred shell is 
blown ) but thou hast no need of that,* (alluding to the braying of 
the ass.) The females cried out, ‘ O mother ! what is this ! at the 
time of marriage to have an ass ! What a miserable thing ! What ! 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass ?*—The 
king, ashamed, held down his head. At length Gundhurvu-s^nu 
began to converse with the king in Sungskritu, and to urge him 
to the fulfilment of his promise ; reminding him, tliat ^ there was 
no act more meritorious than speaking truth, (putting the king in 
mind of his promise;) that the body was merely a garment, and 
that wise men never estimate the worth of a person by the clothes 
he wears : moreover, he was in this shape from the curse of his 
father, and during the night he should assume the body of a man. 
Of his being the son of Indru there could be no doubt.* The minds 
of the guests were now changed, and they confessed, that though 
he had the outside of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of 
Indru ; for it was never known that an ass could speak Sungskri¬ 
tu. The king, therefore, gave his daughter to him in marriage. 
By the time the guests were dismissed, night drew on,when Giind- 
hurvu-sdnu assumed the form of a handsome man, and, having 
d^sed himself, respectfully went into the presence of the king. 
^11 the people, seeing so fine a man, and recollecting that in the 
morning he would become an ass, felt both pleased and sorrowful. 
The king brought the bride in great state to the palace, and the 
next day gave her servants, camels, jewels, &c. and dismissed the 
guests with many presents. Dhara, however, in the midst of his 
other cares, could not but feel anxious that Gundhurvu-s^nu 
should throw off his ass^s body. After a thousand contrivances, 
he said to himself, 'GnndhuA^u-s^nu is the son of Indru ; therefore 
he can never die : at night he casts off his ass’s body, and it 
lies like a dead body : I will therefore bum this body, and thus 
keep him constantly in the shape of a man.* Accordingly, one 
night, he caused the ass’s body to be burnt,—when Gundhurvil- 
senii appeared in his presence, told him that now the curse was 
removed, and that he should immediately ascend to heaven. After 
saying this he withdrew, and the king saw him no more. 

Nayihas .—These are female companions of Boorga, and are 
worshipped at the festivals of this goddess. Eight of them have 
a pre-eminence over the rest. The Tuntru-shastrus declare, that 
these females visit the worshippers either as their wives, 
or as mothers ; and declare to them how they may obtain 
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heaven: or, as sisters, bring to them any female they choose,: 
and reveal whatever they desire to know ,of the present or future., 
He who wishes to obtain the company of a Nayika must worship 
her thrice a day, and repeat her name at night in a cemetery 
for seven, or fifteen, or thirty [days. On the last night he must 
continue to repeat her name till she appears to. him, and asks what 
he wishes for. She remains with him during the night, and departs 
the next morning, leaving with him presents to a large amount; 
which, however, he must expend the next day, or they will all eva¬ 
porate. If the worshipper wishes to go to any place in the three 
worlds, the Nayika takes him thither in a moment. If after 
cohabiting with one of the Nayikas, he cohabit with any other fe¬ 
male, the Nayika. immediately destroys him. Annndu-chundru, a 
bramhun of &oopooru in Veeru-bh56mee, who died only a' few 
years since, is said to have obtained the fruit of his worshipping 
the Nayikas. 

The Y'Uksh'iis are the servants of Koove'ru, the god of riches, 
and fly through the world preserving the wealth of men. A 
number of stories, not worth detailing, principally referring to 
their wars or intrigues, are contained in the pooranils. In the 
form of meditation, Koovdru is described as a white man, having 
a hammer in his right hand. He is worshipped at the festival of 
the goddess Lnkshmee, and at all the other great festivals ; but 
has no separate feast, image, nor temple. The Ramaynnu relates 
that Koovdru, by prayer to Brumha, accompanied with religious 
austerities, obtained Lunka, (Ceylon ;) the very mire of whose 
streets is gold. Here he reigned till Ravunu dispossessed! him. 
Brumha also gave to this god the chariot Pooshpuku ; which had 
the property of expansion, and, of going wherever the chanoteer 
wished. From Lunka, Koov^ru went to mount Koilasu, where he 
is supposed to be at present. 

PishachUs .—These messengers of the gods guard the sacred 
pinces, the resort of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are said to guard 
the streams of the Ganges from the aj<J)roach of the profane. 

The GoodffhUJcUs, the SiddhUs, the BhodtUs, and the Cha^ 
runits ,—These are beings, of inferior orders, residing with the gods 
as servants. 

There are several other orders of females, as the Yoginees, 
Dakinees, Kakinees, Shalchinees, Bh55tinees, and Prdtinees, who 
wait upon Doorga or Shivh, as their attendants. All these also are 
woi'shipped at the great festivals. 
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0 H A P. V. 

OF THE TERRESTRIAL (JOBS. 

The Hindoo celestial gpddesses, it will be seen, are very few. 
There are no more indeed.than three which can be considered as 
really distinct, and as holding a distinguished place among this 
class of Hindoo deities : these are Doorga, Snruswntee, and Luksh- 
mee. Many of the others are different forms of Doorga ; and Mnnusa, 
Shush tee, and Sheetula, would have been placed among the terres¬ 
trial goddesses, but they do not seem to have had an earthly ori¬ 
gin.—I now proceed to give.an account of the terrestrial gods, 
some of whom are worshipped with more shew than any of the 
celestial deities. 


Sect, l.-r-KriahnU,^ 

According to the Shree-Bhaguvutu, MuhabharhtTu, and other 
works, this god, a foi*m of Vishnoo, was incarnate to destroy kings 
Shishoo-palu and Kungsti, and a number of giants. 

Krishnu was bom at Mut’hoora ; his father’s name was Vusoo- 
ddvu, a kshutriyu, and his mother’s Ddvhkee ; but Khngsu seeking 
to destroy him when an infant, his father fled to Vunda-vunu, and 
concealed him in the house of Nnndn, a voishyu; hence he is 
sometimes called the son of Nundu. 

Many stories are recorded of Krishnu in the pooraniis : in his 
infancy he deprived a giant of her breath, who had poisoned her 
breasts before she gave him suck —soon after he destroyed a 
carriage against which he hurt his foot, when laid by his nurse at 
the door to sleep f —Nundh’s wife, when looking into his mouth 
one day, had a surprising view of the three worlds, with Bihmha^ 
Vishnoo, and Shivu sitting on their thrones ;—at the age of eight 
year^he took up mount Govnrdhtin'a in his arms, and held it as an 
umbrella over the heads of the villagei'S and their cattle during a 
dreadful stoiTn, with which the angry king of heaven was over¬ 
whelming them ; he created a number of cattle, and also of bo 3 ^s 
and girls, to replace those which Bruiriha had stolen from Vrinda- 
vhiiu ;—he desti'oyed a large hydra, which had poisoned the 
waters of the Yumoona ;-^he seduced the wife of Ayunu-ghoshu, 
a voishyu, and sported with 16,000 milk-maids in the wilderness 

® The bl^ick. 

^ It is Common for a Hindoo nurse to offer the breast to a neighbour’s child 
when she happens^ to be on a visit. 

9 Mothers frequently lay their infants exposed to the rays of the sun to sleep, 
after rubbing their breasts with oil. 
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of Vrindu ;—he next assumed four a^a, destroyed Kungsii, and 
placed Knngsu’s father on the throne ; after this he was engaged 
in vai-ious quarrels, and had to combat wdth many formidable 
enemies ; which induced him to build a fort at Dwaruka, where he 
resided, and married two wives ;—he next joined the family of 
Yoodhisht’hiruiii their war with the race of Dooryodhunu ;—and, 
lastly, destroyed Shishoo-pabl. He closed his life with an act 
worthy of such a character, by destroying his whole progenyand 
was at length himself accidentally killed by an aiTOW, while sitting 
under a tree. 

It is very possible, if any real Hindoo history could be dis¬ 
covered, that many of these facts would be found recorded in the 
life of a Hindoo king of this name ; which facts have been embel¬ 
lished by the Asiatic poets till they have elevated the hero into a 
god. The images of this lascivious and blood-stained hero are now 
worshipped by the Hindoos with an enthusiasm, which transforms 
them into the very image of Krishnu himself. 

This god is represented as a black man, holding a flute to his 
mouth with both hands : his mistress Radha stands on his left. 

On the 8th of the moon’s decrease in the month Bhadrn, an 
annual festival is held in the night, to celebrate the birth of this 
god. On this day all the worshippers fast®. The regular Hindoos, 
and the disciples of the Gosaees^, sometimes differ a day or two in 
celebrating this feast. After the ceremonies of worship are conclu¬ 
ded, the worshippers assemble before the temple near a hole cut in 
the ground, into which have been thrown wafer, oil, curds, turmeric, 
and earth ; and seize first one person and then another, and throw 
them into this hole ; and others jump into it. Music, dancing, 

^ The posterity of Krishnti, say several pooraniis, were destroyed by the curse of 
a bramhhn ; but as all events are ascribed to KrishniS by his votaries, this of destroy¬ 
ing his own family is referred to his agency. So infamous is the character of this god, 
even among those who hope for salvation through him, that Vilwtt-mtingulu, a blind 
poet, wrote the following verse, which certainly contains the severest possible censure 
of this profligate deity. 

* Oh ! Krisbnft! thou who didst destroy thy own offspring; 

Thou who didst renounce (Seeta) the spotless daughter of Ziinfiku, in the wilderness ; 
Thou who didst cast down to hades Vulee, who had given thee his all;— 

Who would think on thee, if thou wert not the deliverer from death V 

In exact .agreement with this Suugskritti verse, was the declaration made before 
several persons in company in the year 1812, by Ram-nat’hu, the second Sungskritu 
pundit in the College of Fort-William ; who, speaking of the universal profligacy of 
manners in Calcutta, declared, that ^ every house contained a Krishnii.* 

® In a Hindoo fast, the person abstains, for three days, from anointing himself 
with oil, from connubial intercourse, from fish, every thing fried, and eats only once 
a day. At the time of a Jewish fast, the person is said to have ‘afflicted his soul :* 
but among the Hindoos fasting and merriment go together. The Jewish fast was 
connected with moral sentiment: the Hindoos fast as an act of mere ceremonial purity. 

f The Gosaees are the religious leaders of a large portion of the worshippers of 
HrishnS. Gosaee is a term of respect equivalent to Sir, 
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singing obsence songs, &c. accompany these acts of rude merriment; 
at the , close of which, dancing through the sti*eets, the crowd go to 
some pool, or to the river, and wash themselves: and thus the 
festivity ends. 

In the mouth Shravtinu, another festival is held in honour of 
Krishnu, called Jhooltinu-yatra®^. On the 11th night of the increase 
of the moon this festival begins ; when a chair or throne, contain¬ 
ing the image, being suspended from the ceiling of an adjoining 
room in the temple, the proprietor begins to swing the image, and 
other bramhun guests continue it at pleasure. At ten o’clodc the 
god is taken to his usual place, when the different forms of worship 
are repeated, amidst the offering of flowers, incense, sweetmeats, 
fruits, and other acts of adoration. During the celebration 
of worship in the house, the crowd out of doors sing, dance, 
and make a horrid discord with barbarous instruments of mu»sic, 
connecting with the whole every kind of indecency. At twelve 
o'clock the owner of the image entertains a great multitude of 
bramhuns. After eating and drinking, they literally ' rise up to 
play youths, dressed so as to represent Krishnu and his mistress 
Kadha, dance together ; and the festivities are thus continued till 
the crowd retire at day-light. Some keep this feast for five nights, 
beginning on the eleventh ; and others for three nights, beginning 
on the thirteenth. 

On the 15th of the increase of the moon in the month Karti- 
ku, another festival is held during three nights, to celebrate the 
revels of this impure god with the milk-maids. It is called the 
Easu. Each night, after the ceremonies in the temple^ are closed, 
the crowd carry the image out with much noise, music, singing,; 
and dancing ; and place it in a brick building in the street, which 
is open on all sides, and has one highly elevated sitting place. 
This building is annually gilt, ornamented, and gi'andly illumina¬ 
ted for this festival. Sixteen small images of Krishnu are neces¬ 
sary on this occasion ; but a, very small gold image, about the size 
of a breast-pin, is placed as the object of adoration, and afterwards 
given to the officiating bramhtin. At the close of the festival, the 
clay images are thrown into the river. 

Round the building in the street, booths are erected, filled 
with sweetmeats, playthings, and other articles, as at an English 
fair. Here fathers and mothers, leading their children by the 
hand, or carrying them on their hips,^ come iox fairings. Thieves 

» The swinging festival. 

^ This is the way in which aU Hindoos carry their children : a child is rarely 
seen in a person's arms, as in Europe. The same custom appears to have existed 
among the Jews : ‘ Ye shall be home upon her sides, and be dandled upon her knee^. 
Isaiah Ixvi. 12. 
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and gamblers are very buay at these times * ; and upon the whole 
it is amazing how much a European is here reminded of an English 
race-ground. At these times I have seen the grey-headed idolater 
and the mad youth dancing together ; the old man lifting up his 
withered arms in the dance, and giving a kind of liorror to the 
scene, which idolatry itself, united to the vivacity of youth, would 
scarcely be able to inspire^‘, In England the bait to corrupting 
amusements is merely a horse-race: but in Bengal the Hindoo is 
at once called to what he considers divine worship and to a licen¬ 
tious festival ; no one imagining, but that worship and adultery 
may be performeed in the same hour. About four or five in the 
morning the crowd carry the god back to the 'temple ; and then 
retire to cure their hoarseness and rest their wearied bodies. 

On the fourth morning, having brought the god home, after 
the usual ceremonies, they sing songs in celebration of the 
actions of Krishnu ; and continue them from ten till twelve 
or one o’clock in the day. Many come to hear, who present 
various offerings to the god ; after which a gi*and feast is given to 
the bramhuns. The expenses of this festival are defrayed either 
by rich natives, or from the revenues of the temples. 

At the full moon in Phalgoonu, the Dolu,* another swinging 
festival is held.—Fifteen days before the full moon the holidays 
begin, from which time the Hindoos assemble in the night to sing 
and dance ; and in the day they wander about the streets, throwing 
red powder™ at the passengers, either with their hands or through 
a syringe. On the night before the full moon, the ceremonies of 
worship are performed ; at the close of which, having besmeared 
themselves with red powder, they carry the god from his house to 
some distance, amidst the sounds of music, dancing, fireworks, 

> In the year 1810, on aceount of the depredations of preceding years, the 
magistrate of Serampore forbad the erection of booths and all games at this festival: 
in consequence of which an expense of near four hundred rupees, incurred in perform¬ 
ing the ceremonies of worship, fell upon the owner of the image of Krishntf, who 
would otherwise have received as much from the proprietors of the booths and gaming 
shops. 

^ Illuminations, fireworks, and the gilding of their temples, give a very shewy 
effect to Hindoo ceremonies, which are often performed at the time of the full 
moon, and at midnight. A moon-light night in India is highly pleasant. At the 
time of the Rasu festival, I have seen a scene so gaily illuminated and adorned, that the 
whole seemed enchantment ; every native, as he approached the god, threw himself on 
the ground with the most profound reverence, and muttered his praise with rapture 
as he mingled in the delighted crowd. Could I have forgotten that these people were 
perpetrating a dreadful crime, and that these nightly festivals were connected with 
the greatest impurities, 1 should have been highly gratified. 

1 All these festivals are intended to represent the obscene acts or play of 
Krishntl. This is the play of swinging common to young folks in Europe. I am told 
that on this occasion, in various places in Hindoost'hanit, many families eit up all 
nighty swinging by the light of the moon. They suspend a cord betwixt two trees, 
and while some are swinging, others are singing, impure songs, and others dancing. 

“ This powder is^ade with the roots of wild ginger, coloured with sappan wood. 
Other ingredients are added to make superior kinds. 
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singing, &c. A bamboo, with a straw man tied to it, having been 
erected in some plain, they place the god here, and again worship 
him. After three hours have been spent in various sports, especially 
with fireworks, they set fire to the bamboo and straw, carrying 
back the image to the temple. Very early in the morning they 
bathe the god, set him on a chair, and then worship him, rocking 
him in this chair, and throwing upon him red powder. At twelve 
o’clock at noon these ceremonies are repeated with greater splend¬ 
our ; when many offerings are presented, and the bramhuns 
entertained. About four the festival closes by another repetition 
of the same ceremonies. The god is then washed, anointed, clothed, 
and put into the temple ; where food remains before him for some 
time, and is then given to the bramhuns. 

Besides these many other festivals less popular are held in 
the course of the year. 

Many small black stones, having images of Krishnu cut in 
them, are to be found in the houses of the Hindoos ; to which 
difierent names are given, but they'are all forms of Krishnu. The 
temples dedicated to Krishnfi are very numerous ; and it is a 
scandalous fact that the image of Radha, his mistress, always 
accompanies tliat of Knshnu, and not those of his wives Rookminee 
and Sfitya-bhama. Many persons may be heard in the streets, 
and when sitting in their shops, repeating to themselves and to 
parrots the names of Radha and Krishnu, as works of merit. 
Pantomimical entertainments are frequently represented, in which 
the lewd actions of this god are exhibited. 

Six parts out of ten of the wjiole Hindoo population of Bengal 
are supposed to be the disciples of this god. The far greater part 
of these, however, are of the lower orders, and but few of them 
bramhuns." The mark on their foreheads consists of two straight 
lines from the tip of the nose to the back of the head. 

A story of Krishna. —The death of Shishoo-palu is thus 
related :— A. quarrel arose at a sacrifiee between Krishnu and this 
monarch, respecting the point of precedency, which Shishoo-palu 
would not resign to Krishnii: 'What!’ says he,' shall I be preceded 
by the son of a cowherd ; one who has eaten with a cow-keeper, 
who has led cows to pasture, and has been ^guilty of all manner 
of abominations ? Krishnu restrained his rage for some time ; 
but at length became exceedingly. angiy, and cut off his head at 
one blow. It was prophesied of Shishoo-palfi, that as soon as he 
saw the person by Whose hands he should die, two of his, four 
arms would fall off; and this is said to have happened the moment 
he saw Krishnu at the meeting of the kings at this sacrifice. 

« The greater part of the bramh\1ns are disciples of the female deities, (Shaktus.) 
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Another Story. —On a certain occasion the lascivious Krishnu 
heard, that king Diindee possessed a horse, • which every night 
assumed the form of a beautiful female. Krishnn asked for this 
horse : but the king refused him, and fled to Bheemn, Krishnu’s 
friend ; who, rather than abandon a person who had claimed his 
protection, resolved to break the ties of fiiendship with Krishnn, 
and go to war with him. A war commenced, which continued to 
rage with the utmost fury, till the hoi’se, assuming the shape of 
a kinnuree, ascended to heaven, the period of the curse under which 
it lay being expked. 

KrishnU mining his friend hy urging him to declare a deli¬ 
berate falsehood. —In the war betwixt the family of Dooryodhunu 
and the Panduvus, Dronacharjyii was so mighty a warrior that 
the Panduvus had no hope of success, unless they could cut him 
off; to accomplish which, Krishnn contrived to throw Dronacharjyn 
off* his guard, by causing it to be reported through the army, that 
his son UshwutPhama was killed. The father refused to believe 
the report, unless Yoodhist’hiru would say it was true. Krishnn 
pressed Yoodhist’hiru to tell this lie, as it would insure success to 
their affairs ; and, in cases of extremity, the shastru had declared 
it lawful to employ falsehood. Yoodhist’hiru at fu-st positively 
refused, but was at length persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnn, 
TJrjoonu, and others; who told him the assertion would not be a 
lie, as an elephant of Dooryodhunfl’s, of the same name, had actu¬ 
ally been killed in battle. Dronacharjyn was s(^ overcome when 
he was thus brought to believe the news, that tJijoomi soon dis¬ 
patched him; which completely changed the face of the battle- 
On account of this falsehood, YoodhisPhirn, in going to heaven, 
was terrified by a sight of the torments of hell.—Where did Krishnu, 
the father of this lie, go ? 

Theft and murder committed hy Krishnii. —When Krishnn 
was going to Mut’hoora to destroy Kfingsti, as he approached the 
city he felt ashamed of the meanness of his dress, which consisted 
only of some shreads of cloth, like ropes, tied round his loins; and 
said to his brother Bulu-ramu, ^All are going to this sacrifice 
elegantly dressed; we cannot go in this condition.’ Krishnn then 
sent his brother to a washerman, who however would not part 
with the clothes in his possession, as they belonged to king Kungsn. 
A quarrel ensued, in the midst of which Krishnfl killed the washer¬ 
man, and carried off the clothes. These free-booters next went to 
a shop, and stole two necklaces; and afterwards seized some sandal¬ 
wood, which a deformed woman was taking to the palace of 
Kungsn: but, to rewai’d her, Krishnu pulled her straight, and 
made her more beautiful than the upsuras. The woman asked 
Krishnu, since he had made her so beautiful, who should marry 
her. Krishnfi asked her, to whom she wished to be united. She 
said, to himself;—and from that time she became his mistress. 
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Sect. II.— 

This is an image of Krishnii in his childhood. He is resting 
on one knee, with his riglit hand extended, craving some sweets 
meats from his mother. 

This infant god is worshipped at the festivals in honour of 
Krishnu: the ceremonies are the same, though the formulas are 
different. 

Those who preserve stone, or brass, or other images of this 
god in their houses, as many do, worship them eveiy day, or when¬ 
ever they choose. Many persons receive the initiating incantation 
of Gopalix as their guardian deity. 

Gireeshu-chnndrti, the raja of NiSdeeya, in the year 1807, had 
two dreams, in which the god GopaltL appeared to him, and told 
him, that in a certain place in Nudeeya, a beautiful image of him 
was buried deep in the ground. The raja paid no attention to his 
dreams, till the god appeared to him a third time, telling him the 
same thing: when he consulted his principal servants, who sent 
labourers to dig up the image ; but none was found. A few nights 
after, Gopalu appeared again, and told the raja that he was to be 
found in such a place, desciibing the spot in a more particular 
manner. The raja again sent his servants, who found the image. 
The greatest rejoicings took place at NtLdeeya on this occasion; 
learned bramhfins were called ; and a vast concourse of people 
collected from the suiTOunding country to behold this miraculously 
discovered god, and to witness his installation, at which four thou¬ 
sand rupees were expended : a temple was afterwards erected on 
the spot, and the god placed in it. This image is now become very 
famous : the offerings presented to it do not amount, it is said, to 
less than two hundred rupees monthly. 

Another image of the infant Krishntl, called Balugopalu, made 
of stone or metal, is kept in the houses of many, and worshipped 
daily, as well as at the festivals in honour of Krishnu. 


Sect. III.— Oopee^nafhH.^ 

This is another form of Krishutt. In some places the image 
is worshipped every day, as weU as at the festivals in honour of 
Krishnfl, 

A celebrated image of this god is set up at tigru-dweepii 
where an annual festival is held, on the 11th and five following 
days of the decrease of the moon, in Choitrfi. The origin of this 
image is so recent, that the story is known to every Hindoo :— 

The cowherd. 

V The god of the milk-maids. 
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Two religious mendicants, since become famous among the follow¬ 
ers of Krishnu, Choitunyu and Nityanundu, sent their disciple 
Ghoshu-t’hakooru, who did not relish an austere life, to iJgru- 
dweepu, and directed him to take a certain stone with him, and 
make an image of Gopee-nat’hu, which he should set up there and 
worship. Ghoshu-t’hakooru obeyed his spiritual guides; took the 
stone on his head; set it up as a god, the gift of Choitunyu 
and Nityanundu, and began to worship it in public daily. 
The god soon appeared to him in dreams, and revealed a num¬ 
ber of secret things ; so that by degrees GopeS-nat’hti of iJgrti- 
dweepu became very famous. One night a stranger came to 
the temple at a very late hour, when no one was awake to 
give him refreshment. The god himself, however, in the form 
of Ghoshu-t’hakooru, took an ornament from his ancle, and pur¬ 
chased some food for the stranger at an adjoining shop. In the 
morning there was a great noise in the town about this ornament, 
when the shopkeeper and the stranger declared these facts, so 
creditable to the benevolence of the god ; and from this cii’cum- 
stance the fame of Gopee-nat’hu spread still wider. After the 
death of Ghoshu-t’hakoorli, the god appeared to his successor, and 
directed him to perform the funeral rites; in the celebration of 
which it was contidved that the god himself should present the 
oifering to the manes : for when the kooshu grass, the rice, and the 
water were put into the hands of the image, the god (a little more 
water than usual being poured into his hand) poured out the 
offering ; when the crowd set up a gi’eat shout, declaring that the 
god himself had presented the offering to the manes. At present, 
it is said, this god brings in not less than 25,000 rupees annually 
to his owner. 

At the above-mentioned^festival, it is supposed that 100,000 
people assemble each day at Ugru-dweepu ; among whom are great 
multitudes of lewd women, who accompany the religious mendi¬ 
cants. Filthy songs about Krishnu and his mistresses are sung 
by the crowd, and all manner of indecent diversions practised. 
Different castes eat together here. 

After the death of Ghoshu-t’hakooru, the image fell into the 
hands of the raja, or lord of the .soil ; who sent bramhtins to per¬ 
form the ceremonies before the image, and receive the offerings. 
Kaja Nuvu-krishiiu, of Calcutta, once seized this image for a debt 
of three lacks of rupees, due to him from the owner, raja Krishnu- 
chundru-rayu. The latter afterwards regained the image by a 
suit at law; but not till Niivu-krishnu had made another Gopee- 
nat’hu exactly like it. 

All this has arisen out of a stone given by two mendicants to 
one of their companions !—Who can avoid feeling a mingled sensa¬ 
tion of disgust and pity, while he beholds such multitudes, the abject 
slaves of a superstition so degi’ading ? 
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Sect. IV.— JugUnna^hU,'* 

The image of this god has do legs, and only stumps of arms 
the head and eyes are very large. At the festivals the bramhtins 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krishna, in some period of Hindoo history, was accidentally 
killed by TJngudn, a hunter; who left the body to rot under the 
tree where it fell. Some pious person, however, collected the 
bones of Krishna, and placed them in a box ; where they remain¬ 
ed till Indra-dhoomna, a king, who was performing religious aus¬ 
terities to obtain some favour ofVishuoo, was directed by the 
latter to form the image of Jugunnat’hu, and put into its belly 
these bones of Krishna, by which means he should obtain the 
fruit of his religious austerities. Indru-dhoomnu enquired who 
should make this image ; and was commanded to pray to Vishwu- 
kurmu.* He did so^ and obtained his request; but Yishwu-kurmu 
at the same time declared, that if any one disturbed him while 
preparing the image, he would leave it in an unfinished state. He 
then began, and in one night built a temple upon the blue 
mountain in Orissa, and proceeded to prepare the image in tlie 
temple: but the impatient king, after waiting fifteen days, went 
to the spot j on which Vishwu-kurmu desisted from the work, and 
left the god without hands or feet. The king was very much 
disconcerted; but on praying to Bruinha, he promised to make 
the image famous in its present shape. 

Indru-dhoomnu now invited all the gods to be present at the 
setting up of this image: Brumha himself acted as high priest, 
and gave eyes and a soul to the god, which completely established 
the fame of Jugunnat’hu. This image is said to lie in a pool near 
the present temple, at Jfigunnat’hu-kshdtrn in Orissa^ commonly 
known among the English by the name of Jugfinnat’hn’s pagoda. 
The particulars of this place will be found in the account of the 
Hindoo holy places, the resort of pilgrims, 

Jugunnat'hti has many temples in Bengal, built by rich men 
as works of merit, and endowed either with lands, villages, or 
money. The worship of this god is performed in these temples 
every moniing and evening; at which times people come to see 
the god, or prostrate themselves before him. During the intervals 
of worship, and after the god has partaken of the offerings, he is 

The lord of the world, from jngiit, the world, and nat^hS, lord. 

» The Athenians placed statues at their doors to drive away thieves, which they 
called Hermse, from Mercury. These images had neither hands nor feet, and hence 
Mercury was called Cyllenius, and by contraction Cyllhis, from Kullos, viz., without 
hands or feet, 

s The architect of the gods. 
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laid dcrwnto sleep/ when the temple is shut up till the next hour of 
worship. 

Bramhuns may make offerings of boiled rice to this or to any 
other god, but sh5odrus cannot: they are permitted to offer only 
dried rice.*" The food which is offered to Jngnnnat’hu is either 
eaten by the bramhuns and their families at the temples, or by 
passengers and others, who purchase it of those shopkeepers that 
have brought it of the bramhuns ; a little is given to the poor. 

There are two annual festivals in Bengal in honour of this 
god ; the Snanu-yatra, and the Kht'hu-yatra. 

At the Snanu-yatra, in the month Jyoisht’hu, this lord of the 
world, wrapped in a cloth, is carried out and placed in a seat on a 
large terrace built in an open place near the temple. Here the 
bramhuns, surrounded by an immense concourse of spectators, 
bathe the god by pouring water on his head, during the reading of 
incantations. The people at the close of the ceremony make obei¬ 
sance, some by lifting their hands to their foreheads, and others 
by prostration, and then depart, assured by the shastrns that they 
shall be subject to no more births, but be admitted to heaven after 
the death of this body. The bramhuns then wipe this creator of 
the world, and carry him back to the temple; after which the 
ceremonies of worship are performed before him with great shew. 
This snanu, however, is not confined to Jugunnat’hu; but at 
this time all the different images of Vishnoo, throughout the 
country, are bathed. It is the custom of the Hindoos to feed their 
children with rice for the first time when they are six, seven, or 
nine months old. On this day, before the ceremony of feeding 
the child, they bathe it, repeating incantations. Krishnh par¬ 
took of his first rice at the full moon in Jyoist’hu ; in commemo¬ 
ration of which, this snanu-yatra is performed annually by the 
worshippers of any separate form of Vishnoo, 

About seventeen days after the snanu-yatra, on the second of 
the increase of the moon in Asharhu, the Eu^thu or car festival is 
held. Before the god is taken out of the temple to be placed on the 
car, the usual ceremonies of worship are performed. I'he car be¬ 
longing to the image near Serampore is in the form of a tapering 
tower, between thirty and forty cubits high. It has sixteen wheels, 
two horses, and one coachman, all of wood. Jugunnat’hh, his 
brother Bulu-ramu, and their sister Soobhudra, are drawn up by 
ropes tied round the neck, and seated on benches in an elevated 

‘ The images of the gods in all the Hindoo temples, at certain hours, are laid 
do’wn to sleep ; at least, all those that are small enough to be laid down and lifted up 
again. 

“ The bramhuns do not eat the boiled rice of the shoodrfis. Sweetmeats, fruit, 
the water of the Ganges, &c. arc things received from shoodrus. Yet there are a few 
bramhuns who refuse even sweetmeats and water from the hands of shoodrijs. 
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part of the carriage ; when a servant on each side waves a tail of 
the cow of Tartary, called a chamurn/ The crowd draw the car¬ 
riage by means of a hawser; their shonts, as the carnage proceeds, 
may be heard at the distance of a mile. Being arrived at the ap¬ 
pointed spot, the bramhnns take ont the images, and carry them 
to the temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for them, 
where they remain eight days. At Serampore, Jtignnnat'hn, and 
his brother and sister, visit tlie god Eadhavullubhn and here the 
wives of bramhhiis, who are never seen at shews, and who seldom 
leave home, come to look at Jngnnnat’htl. The car stands empty 
during this time, and the crowd flock to gaze at the indecent 
figures,* alluding to the abominations of the gods, which ai'e paint¬ 
ed all over it. Temporary shops are erected near the place where 
the car stands, like booths on a race-ground.'' At the end of eight 
days, the god is again drawn up by the neck, placed in the car, 
and carried back to the place from whence he came ; but the crowd 
is not quite so gi'eat as when the carriage is drawn out. Many 
recent instances might be collected of persons,diseased or in distress, 
casting themselves under the wheels of this ponderous car, and 
being crushed to death. 

This festival is intended to celebrate the diversions of Krishnfi 
and the milk-maids, with whom he used to ride out in his chariot. 


Sect. V.— BiiM-ramUy 

This god was cotemporary with Krishnu. His image, 
painted white, almost always goes with that of Jugunnat’hu, 
though in a few temples it is set up alone. At the worship 
of Jugunnat’hu, and also at that of Krishnu, a shoi't service is 
performed in the name of Bulu-ramu, whose image also sometimes 
accompanies that of Krislmu. Some place the image of Rdvixtee 
by the side of her husband. From the sutyu to the kfilee-yoogTi 
this female, the daughter of king Kdvutu, remained unmamed.'" 
The king, at length, asked Brumha, to whom he should give his 
daughter in marriage : Brumha recommended Bulu-ramu, who 
saw her for the first time when ploughing. Notwithstanding her 

* The ohamiirtf is a necessary appendage to royalty among, the Hindoos. 

y Another form of Krishnti. The name intimates that this god is the paramour 
of Radha. 

* Romans i. 27- 

a Xhe spirit of gambling is very prevalent at this festival. I have been credibly 
informed, that, a year or two ago, at Serampore, a man actually sold his wife for a 
slave, in order to supply himself with money for gaming. 

^ He who pursues pleasure, or bestows it, in his own strength. 

® This old maid must have been 3,888,000 years old at the time of her marriage 
if we date her birth from the beginning of the sfityu-yoogti. 

17 
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immense stature, (it. is said her stature reached as high as a sound 
ascends in clapping thejmnds seven times.) Btiluranm man'ied her ; 
and to bring down her monstrous height, he fastened a plough¬ 
share to her shoulders. 


Sect. VI.— Ram'W^. 

The following history of this god forms a brief table of con¬ 
tents of the llamayunu/ an epic poem, much celebrated among the 
Hindoos. 

At a certain period, king Dushu-rut'hn, having been chenshed 
with great affection by his wife K^koiyee,^ promised her whatever 
she should ask. She told him that she would avail herself of his 
promises on some future occasion; and when Ramu was called to 
the co-adjutorship by the voice of the people, and to which Dushu- 
rut^hu gladly assented, Kdkoiyee reminded the king of his promise; 
and at the instigation of a deformed and revengeful female slave, 
whom Ramu had formerly beaten, she petitioned that Ramu might 
be exiled to a distant forest to live as an ascetic, and that Bhurutu 
her son might be installed in his stead. The king reluctantly 
complied. Ramu however readily submitted, and went into the 
forest, taking with him Seeta and his brother Lukshmunu. 
Dushu-rut^hu soon died of grief for Ramu ; after which a shoe of 
Ramu's was placed on the throne, Bhimutu refusing the crown. 
When in the forest, Sooi'pu-nukha,^ the sister of Ravunu, a giant 
who reigned at Lunka, (Ceylon,) proposed marriage to Ramu, who 
sent her to Lukshmunu ; he sent her again to Ramu ; Ramu 
sending her back to Lukshmunu, the latter cut off her nose : on 
this she fled to her brothers Khuru and D55shunu, who immediately 
made war upon Ramu ; Kamu, however, destroyed them, as well 
as their ai^my of 14,000 giants, (rakshusus.) Ravunu, on hearing 
of these events, requested Mureechu, another giant, to go to the 
residence of Ramu in the form of a beautiful deer, and tempt 
Ramu to pursue him, while he stole Seeta. Mareechu consented, 
and Ramu, at the urgent request of Seeta, pursued the flying deer, 
leaving Lukshmflnu to guard his family. When Mareechu, in the 
form of the deer, was wounded, he set up a loud cry like the 
voice of Ramu; which greatly alarmed Seeta, who prevailed on 
Lukshmtinu to follow her beloved husband. While Seeta was 

^ The happy, or he who makes happy. 

e I have omitted the long table of contents of this work inserted in the first 
edition, thinking it unnecessary, as the Ramayfinu with an English translation is 
issuing from the Serampore press. [The second edition is now published in England — 

f DiSshii-rfiVhii had 250 wives. 

s A name given to her ^on account of her having nails like a Hindoo fan for 
wdnnowing com. 
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thus left alone, Ravntifi earned her off in triumph. The 
poem then describes the grief of Ramu and his brother for the 
loss of Seeta. Ravfinu, in* taking away Seeta, was met by Juta- 
yoo, a vulture, formerly the friend of Dushu-rttt’hu. This bird 
endeavoured to deliver Seeta by fighting with Ravunu ; but being 
unsuccessful, Seeta directed him to inform Ramu, that Ravtinu was 
carrying her away. Ramu in his search for Seeta met with this 
bird, which, as soon as it had delivered this account, died of the 
wounds it had received in fighting with Ravunu. Ramu and his 
brother now wentforwai’d in pursuit of Ravunu, and met with the 
giant Kuhundhu, whom they destroyed. This giant immediately 
assumed another body, and informed Ramu, that he had formerly 
lived in the heaven of Indru, but had been cursed, and sent down 
to take the body of a rakshnsfi. He further informed Ramu, that 
two brothers, (monkies,) Soogreevu and. Balee, were in a state of 
warfare, Balee having seduced his brother’s wife ; he therefore ad¬ 
vised Ramu to destroy Balee, and contract an alliance with Soog¬ 
reevu, by whose means he should obtain Seeta. Ramu took this 
advice, and having destroyed Balee,^ restored Soogreevu to his 
kingdom. To prove his gratitude to Ramu, Soogreiyu collected 
his army of monkies, and sent them to seek for Seeta. The mon¬ 
kies who went southward met Sumpatee, a vulture without wings, 
brother to Jutayoo, who informed them that he had seen Seeta at 
Lunka, (Ceylon.) Hunpoman, one of Soogi*eevu’s generals, im¬ 
mediately leaped across the sea, (five hundred miles,to Lunka, 
where he found Seeta in a garden' belonging to Ravunu ; to whom 
he gave a ring from Ramu, while she, in return, sent Ramu a jewel 
from her hair. Hunooman then began to destroy one of Ravunu^s 
gardens; who sent people to kill Hunooman, but he destroyed 
those who were sent. Ravunu then sent his son Ukshuyu against 
the mischievous monkey; but he also was desti'oyed. Eavfinu 
next sent his eldest son Indrujit, who seized Hunooman, and bring¬ 
ing him before his father, the king ordered his attendants to set 
fire to his tail; when the enraged monkey, with his burning tail, 
leaped from house to house, and set all Lunka on fire : after finish¬ 
ing which he came to Seeta, and complained that he could not ex¬ 
tinguish the fire that had kindled on his tail; she directed him to 
spit upon it, and he, raising it to his face for this purpose, set his 
face on fire. He then complained, that when he arrived at home 
with such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at him. 
Seeta, to comfort him, assured him, that all the other monkeys 
should have black faces also ; and when Hunooman came amongst 
his friends, he found that, according to the promise of Seeta, they 
had all black faces as well as himself. After hearing the account 

^ BamiJ, compared with KrishniJ, is a pure character ; yet we see him here, with¬ 
out provocation, destroy the rightful heir to a throne, and set up one who had seduced 
the wife of his brother. 

i No one can doubt the propriety of making a spy of a monkey who can leap 500 
miles at once. 
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brought by Hunooman, Eamu and LtLkshmunu, wdth Soogreevft 
and his army of monkeys, proceeded to invade Lnnka. They 
tore up the mountains, trees, and other large substances, and 
east them into the sea to form a bridge which, however, 
Ravunu was constantly employed in breaking down. Tibhee- 
shiinu, Ravhnu’s brother, perceiving that Eamu would make 
good his landing, recommended that Seeta should be given up: 
but his brother, unable to bear this advice, quaiTelled with 
Vibheeshunu; who came over to Eamu, and advised him to 
throw into the sea a temple and image of Shivu, assuring him, 
that as Eavunu was a worshipper of Shivu, he would not destroy 
the temple and image of his god. Ramu followed this advice, soon 
made good his landing, and began the war with Ravunu. After 
many giants had been killed, Koombhukurnu, a monstrous giant, 
2,400 cubits high, and 1,600 thick, brother to Eavumi, engaged 
Eamu'and the monkeys. He began the combat by seizing and 
devouring his enemies. Some of them, as soon as they entered his 
mouth, came out at his nostrils and ears, and escaped. The teni- 
fied monkeys fled ; but Eamu with his arrows first cut off his arms, 
then his legs. Still he waddled round, and endeavoured to devour 
all within his reach, till Eamu gave him a mortal wound in the 
neck. Next after Koombhukurnu, Indmjit engaged in the contest. 
He seized Eamu, and, by the power of enchantment, carried him 
down to patalu ; where Hunooman went in search of him, and, 
while Muheeravunu was there, instructing Indrujit how to prostmte 
himself before an image of the goddess Bhudru-kalee, Hunooman 
cut ofi* his head, and rescued Eamu, At length Eavunu himself 
entered the combat ; but after many conflicts, Ending himself very 
weak, he resolved to restore Seeta, and put an end to the war. To 
this Eamu consented ; but while Eavunu was on the point of 
bringing Seeta, he thought within himself, ‘ If I do this, every one 
will charge me with cowardice : shall I, a giant, refuse to fight ? 
The combat was again renewed, and Eavunu was slain.^ Eamii 
then obtained his wife; but as a trial of her innocence while in 
the hands of Eavunu, he compelled her to pass through a fiery 

^ Eamfi’s bridge. See the map of Hindoost’han. Ramu was at a loss bow to lead 
his army across the sea to Ltinka. He fasted, and prayed to Saguru for three days, 
and was angry with the god for not appealing to him. .He therefore ordered Lriksh- 
mu mi to fire an arrow, and carry away the god’s umbrella. He did so, and the arrow, 
carrying away the umbrella, penetrated even as far as patalti. The god, aroused from 
his sleep, exclaimed, ‘ Is Ramu arrived hy the sea side, and I have not known it ?’ He 
then directed Ramu to apply to king Nnlfi, to whom he had given a blessing, that 
whatever he threw into the sea should become buoyant. At the command of Nul3 
the monkeys tore up the neighbouring mountains, and cast them into the sea. Hunoo¬ 
man brought three mountains on his head at once, each 64 miles in circumference * and 
one on each shoulder, equally large; together with one under each arm, one in each 
paw, and one on his tail All these mountains being thrown into the sea, and becom - 
ing buoyant, a complete bridge was formed. 

1 The engagement betwixt Ramu and Kavunfi lasted seven days ; Ramtf cut off 
the ten heads of RavfiniS a hundred times, but they were always miraculously restored. 
Ramil then discharged an arrow which had these properties, that if it went into the 
air, it became a thousand j if it entered the body of an enemy, it became an innumer- 
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ordeal: which she did unhurt. He then returned to IJyodhy a, and 
mounted the throne. After this, however, some person objected to 
Ramn, that it was not proper for him to receive Seeta, after she had 
been in keeping of a giant. He therefore sent her into the forest to 
Valmeekee, the writer of the Eamayunu^ where she was delivered 
of two sons, Lnvu and Kooshu ; the latter of whom was afterwards 
stolen by the god Pnnchanunn, when Yalmeekee, to comfort the 
mother, took a blade of kooshn grass, and secretly made a child so 
much like Kooshu, that Seeta did not know it from her own son. 
In a short time, however, Punchanmu, not being able to destroy a 
child of Eamh’s, restored Kooshu, and Yalmeekee caused the two 
boys to become one. Before his death Eamu performed the 
sacrifice of a horseand Seeta and her two sons, Luvu and 
Kooshu, were restored to him : but Eamu wishing Seeta again to 
pass through a fieiy ordeal, she entered the fire ; but the goddess 
Prut’bivee," (Seeta’s mother,) opened her mouth, and received her 
into pataln. At length Kalupoorooshu, the angel of death, went 
to Ramu, expressing a wish for a secret conference. Eamu pro¬ 
mised that while he was present no one should be- admitted, and 
placed LtGcshmunu at the door to keep out all intruders ; but 
while Eamu and Kaln-poorooshu were closeted, Doorvasa, the 
sage, arrived, and demanded an interview with Eamu. This sage 
was so very passionate, that every one dreaded contradicting him ; 
Lukshmunu, therefore, through fear, went in and announced his 
arrival. Eamu, for this offence, rejected his brother, who in a 
paroxysm of grief drowned himself in the sacred river Suruyoo, 
and went to heaven. Ramu afterwards put an end to his life in 
the same manner. Luvu and Kookshu succeeded him.'' 

able multitude. Kavunu at the ei^ht of this arrow was filled with fear, and would 
have fled; but recollecting that Shivu had once given him an arrow that was to rescue 
him in a time of extreme peril, he discharged it, and destroyed Ramil's terrible arrow. 
Still however he was fuU of fear, for whichever way he turned, he saw Ramil; he shut 
his eyes, but stUl he saw him in his mind. At length, perceiving no way of escape, 
he began to flatter Kamil; who was so softened, that he declared he would never des¬ 
troy Ravfinfi. The gods, alarmed lest Ravflnil should be spared, excited him to reproach 
Kamil; who, indicant at such coudncb, let fly an arrow which pierced Ravunil’s body, 
proceeded through the earth into the regions below, and having there bathed, returned 
in the form of a goose, and again entered the quiver in its original shape. The gods 
were so much in fear of Ravilnil, that they durst not begin to rejoice till they were sure 
he was dead : in whispers they asked each other, <Is he dead?’—*Is he really dead?’ 
&c. When it was known that he was certainly dead, the gods, Ramu, the monkeys, 
and the bears, all began to dance.—Mundoduree, the chief wife of Ra,ytinti, and rnother 
of Indrtijit, after the death of her husband, went to Eamtl, weeping. Ramil, not 
kno\dng who she was, gave her this blessing, that she should never become a widow. 
Finding his mistake, (having just killed her husband,) he ordered Hiinooman continually 
to throw wood into the fire; according to a proverb among the Hindoos, that as long as 
the body of the husband is burning, a woman is not called a widow. To this day, 
therefore, Hiinooman keeps laying logs on the fire; and every time a Hindoo puts his 
fingers in his ears and hears a sound, he says, he hears, the bones of Ravflnil burning. 

“ This sacrifice was performed by many of the ancient Hindoo princes, and was 
considered as highly meritorious. 

o The earth personified. 

° There are a few sentences in this ^history, which are not to be found in 
Valmeekee's Raraayilna; but they may be seen in theJBengalce translation. 
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The image of Eamu is painted green; he is represented as 
sitting on a throne, or on Hunooman, the monkey, with a crown 
upon his head. He holds in one hand a bow, in another an arrow, 
and has a bundle of arrows slung at his back. 

The worship paid to him is of the same kind as that to 
Krishnu ; but the formulas are different. On the ninth of the 
increase of the moon in Choitru, on which day Eamu was born, an 
annual festival is held, when multitudes of clay images are 
worshipped. The dolu festival also is observed in honour of this 
god on this day, which is also kept as a fast; when Ramffs three 
brothers, Bhurutu, Lukshmunu, and Shutrughnu are worshipped, 
but the images of the first and last are never made. At other 
festivals also a few ceremonies in honour of Ramu are performed. 

The birth of Ramu forms the seventh of the Hindoo incarna¬ 
tions. On the birth-day of this god^ the Hindoo merchants in 
general begin their new year’s accounts. At the time of death, 
many Hindoos widte the name of Ramu on the breast and forehead 
of the d^dng person, with earth taken from the banks of the 
Ganges ; and hence these persons after death, instead of being 
dragged to Yumu to be judged, immediately ascend to heaven. 
Many of the disciples of Ramu become Ramahoots, a class of 
mendicants who impress on different parts of their bodies Ramu’s 
name and the figure of his foot. The mark on the forehead of 
Ramu’s followers very much resembles a trident. 

Temples containing the images of Ramu, Lukshmunu, Seeta, 
and Hunooman are erected in many parts of Bengal; and the 
worship of Ramu performed in them daily. 


Sect. YII.— ChoitUnyU^ 

This is the image of an almost naked mendicant, painted yel¬ 
low. Some of the Hindoos believe, that amongst all the Hindoo 
incarnations there are four principal ones. The first, in th^ sut 3 ni- 
yoogu, called the Shooklu-vumu^ incarnation, was that of Hnuntu ; 
that in the trdta, the ruktu-vurnu," was the incarnation of Kopilu- 
devu ; that in the dwapuru-yoogu, the Krishnu-vumu and the 
last, in the kulee-yoogu, called peetu-vurnu," that of Choitunyu. 

According to the disciples of Choitunyu, the founder of this 
sect, Hdwoitn, a voidiku bramhun, lived at Shantipooru about 400 
yeai's ago. Nityanundu, another leader, was born at Nudeeya, a 
little before Choitfinyti. His father was a rarheeyu bramhun. 

p The gods on this day are said to have caused a shower of flowers to fall, as at 
the birth of Minerva it is said to have rained gold. 

•i The wise. ^ The white, The blood-coloured. * The black, “ The yellow. 
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Ohoitunyti’s father, Jtigunnat’hu-Mishru, a voidiku bramhun, lived 
at Nudeeya ; his wife's name was Shuchee; their first son, Vish- 
wumbhuru, embraced the profession of a dundee. The mother was 
advanced in years when Choitunyu was born ; the child continued 
three days without taking the breiast, and the parents, not think¬ 
ing it would live, putting it^into a basket, hung it on a tree near 
the house.'' At this time Udwoitu before-mentioned, who had 
heard of this birth, having some suspicions that it might be the in¬ 
carnation he had expected and foretold, visited the parents, and 
learning from the mother that she had not received the initiating 
incantation of Huree, he wrote, with his great toe, this incantation 
on the soft earth :—‘ Huree, KrishntL; Huree, Krislmu; Krishnu, 
Krishnu, Huree, Huree; Huree, Eamu, Huree, Kamu, Kamu, Eamti, 
Huree, Huree.’ After the mother had received this incantation, 
the child was taken down, and immediately began to draw the 
breast. 

Choitunyu made a great progress in learning; at sixteen he 
married 7ishnoo-priya, and continued in a secular state till forty- 
four, when he was persuaded by Udwoitu and other diindees then 
at his house, to renounce his poita, and become a mendicant: upon 
which, forsaking his mother and wife, he went to Benares. His 
family was reduced to great distress indeed ; and it was thought a 
crime that a person upon whom such a family depended should 
embrace a life of mendicity. 

From this period Choitunyu began to forin a new sect, giving 
to all his followei’s the preceding initiatory incantation, and con¬ 
tinuing to call them voishnuvus. He exhorted them to renounce 
a secular life ; to visit the different holy places on pilgi'image; to 
eat with all castes who should receive the preceding incantation ; to 
I'epeat the name of Yishnoo, using the bead-roll made with the 
st^k of basil. He further taught that widows might marry ; but 
forbad the eating of fish or flesh, and the worship of the deities to 
whom bloody sacrifices are offered, as well as all communion with 
those who make these sacrifices. 

He went to Jtlgunnat’hu-kshdtru in Orissa, and tiiere assum¬ 
ing six arms, received many honors. He exhorted Udwoitu and 
Nityanfindfi to labour in making proselytes ; but directed Nitya- 
nundu to enter into a secular state -J he did so, and took up his 

^ There are still many instances of children being exposed. If a child appear un- 
likelv to live, the parents consult an astrologer, who perhaps gives but small hopes of 
the child’s recovery. Voiragees and other mendicants, who make a merit of possessing 
no worldly attachments, some times hang up a child in a pot in a tree; or, putting it in 
a pot, let it float down the river. Persons of other castes may do it, but these the most 
frequently. Mr. Carey’s journal, dated in July, 1794, contains the following paragraph : 
' One day, as Mr. Thomas and I were riding out, we saw a basket hung in a tree, in 
which an infant had been exposed; the skuU remained, but the rest had been devoured 
by ants.* See Baptist Mission Accounts, vol. i. j). 183. This practice is now prohibit¬ 
ed by the Hon. Company’s Government, in a regulation made for that purpose. 

y Perceiving his aversion to a life of mendicity 
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residence at Khnrdu, near Calcutta. Choitnnyn wrote to his two 
principal disciples from Orissa, again exhorting them to labour in 
gaming proselytes ; yet few or none joined them : and from this 
time Choitunyu himself was never more heard of. Udwoitu and 
Nityanundu raised families, whose descendants live at Shantipooru, 
Vagna-para, and Khurdu to this day, where they are become leaders 
of the sect; all other Gosaees^ acknowledging the descendants of 
these two families as their superiors, and prostrating themselves 
before them. These Gosaees at present are men of large fortunes ; 
at whose houses are the images originally set up by the male des¬ 
cendant of Choitunyu, by Nityanundu, and IJdwoitii Crowds are 
almost constantly arriving at these places with offerings : besides 
which, the Gosaees derive a large revenue from marriages, to super¬ 
intend which they have agents distributed throughout the country, 
who are allowed a sixth part of the fee; a sum that from both 
parties amounts to about six shillings. They also dissolve mamages 
at the pleasure of the parties, on receiving the same fees. When 
a new disciple is initiated, a fee is also given; but the Gosaees 
obtain the largest sums at the deaths of such of their disciples as 
die intestate. At Calcutta, nearly all the women of ill-fivme profess 
the religion of Choitunyu before their death, that they may be 
entitled to some sort of funeral rites : as almost all these persons 
die intestate, and have no relations who will own them, the 
Gosaees obtain their effects. 

The anniversaries of the deaths of the original founders of the 
sect are observed as festivals. 

One-fifth of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal are sup¬ 
posed to be followers of Choitunyu, and of the Gosaees, his successors. 

Many of these persons despise the other sects of Hindoos, and 
are great enemies of the bramhuns. They refuse to eat without 
their necklace, as the bramhuns do without their poita. Most of 
the mendicant followers of Yishnoo have embraced the tenets of 
Choitunyu ; but many of the disciples of the latter live in a secular 
state, and some of them are possessed of large propert3^ Persons of 
this description frequently entertain a great number of voiragees 
at their houses; when, as an act of great merit, they prostrate 
themselves before these wanderers, wash, and lick the dust of 
their feet, and devour their orts. They pay no attention to the 
feasts and fiists of the Hindoo calendar, except those in honour of 
Krishnu. 

The images most regarded among riiis sect are those of Choi¬ 
tunyu and Nityanundu, set up at Umbika, in the district of 
Burdwan. 


2 Distant branches of the same families. 
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About a hundred years ago, another man rose up in Bengal as 
the leader of a sect, whose dress, of many colours, is said to he so 
heavy that two or three people can scarcely caiTy it. This and his 
string of beads are preserved as relics at Ghoshparu, where he 
continued five years, and died at the house of Ramti-Shurfinu-Palu, 
a shoodru of the Snd-gopn caste, to whom he communicated his 
supernatural powers; and who, after the death of this mendicant, 
began to teach the doctrine of a constant incarnation, and that 
God then dwelt in him. He persuaded many that he could cure 
the leprosy, and other diseases ; and preached the doctrines of 
Choitunyn, imitating him in conforming, for convenience sake, to 
many of the superstitions of the Hindoos. He also gave a new 
initiating incantation to his followers,* who, of whatever caste, ate 
together privately. Vast multitudes joined this man, both Musul- 
mans and Hindoos ; and carried him presents, eating together once 
or twice a year. By this means, from a state of deep poverty he 
became rich, and his son now lives in affluence. 

A number of Ramu-Shurunu's disciples adhere to hi^ son 
Doolalu; others follow Shivu-Ramu and some others of the old 
man^s disciples, who pretend to have received the power of their 
master to cure diseases, &c. Though part of the father’s followers 
have thus apostatized, Doolalti pretends that he has now 20,000 
disciples. 


Sect. V III.— Vishwii-kUrina^ 

Is the son of BriSmha, and architect of the gods : he is painted 
white, has three eyes, holds a club in his right hand ; wears a 
crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his wrists. He presides 
over the arts, manufactures, &c. 

The worship of this god js performed once, twice, or four 
times a year, in the month IJgruhayunii, Poushu, Choitra, or 
Bhadru, by all artificers, to obtain success in business. The 
ceremonies may be performed either in the day or night, before any 
implements of trade. The joiners set up their mallet, chisel, saw, 
hatchet, &c. as the representative of this god. Weavers choose 
their shuttle, &c., putting them into the hole in the earth wherein 
they place their feet when they sit at work. The razor is the 
barber’s god on this occasion. The potter, after a month’s fast, 
adopts and worships the wheel with which he turns his pots. 
Masons choose their trowel ; washermen take the beetle or stamper. 


» The followiDg is a translation of this incantation : ‘ 0 sinless Lord, 0 great 
Lord ; at thy pleasure I go and return : not a moment am I without thee. I am 
ever with thee ; save, O great Lord.’ 

^ VishwS, the world; kilrmfi, work. 


le 
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their smoothing irons, &:c. as their god ; blaeksmiths worship 
their hammer and bellows ; the farmer his ploagh ; spinsters their 
wheel. The shoemaker chooses his awl and knife, and bows down 
to them ; and thus, amongst all the artificers, each one chooses the 
principal tool or instrument with which he works, and makes 
it a god, or the representative of Yishwn-kurma®. The cere¬ 
monies are not long ; but according to their ability the worship¬ 
pers provide as good a feast as possible. At the close of the festi¬ 
val, the crowd form themselves into parties of pleasure : some go 
upon the river in boats, singing songs, and playing on different in¬ 
struments of music ; others sit in companies, smoke, and relate the 
news of the village ; others spend their time in gaming, and some 
resort to houses of ill-fame. 

Thougli the illiterate consider this god, who may be called the 
Indian Vulcan, as the inventor of all the mechanic arts, the shilpu 
shastrus, a part of the original vddu, are more properly considered 
as their source. These works are not now read in Bengal, if they 
really exist: they describe, it is said, the proper shape and dimen¬ 
sions of all the various images of the Hindoo gods. 


Sect. IX .—the Indian Cupid} 

The image of this god, the son of Brumha, is that of a beauti¬ 
ful youth, holding in his hands a bow and arrow of flowers. He 
is always supposed to be accompanied by his wife E-ntee,® by spring 
personified, the cuckoo, the humming-bee, and gentle breezes ; and 
is represented as wandering through the three worlds. 

The image of Kamu-ddvu is never made in Bengal, but on the 
13th of the increase of the moon in Choitru an annual festival is 
held, when the ceremonies of worship are performed before the 
shalgramu. At the time of marriage, and when a wife leaves her 
father’s house to go to her husband for the first time, petitions are 
addressed to this god for children, and for happiness in the mar¬ 
riage state. 


c This worship affords another strong proof of the low and sordid nature of 
idolatry, and strikingly illustrates the words of onr Lord, ‘ after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek.’ Instead of raising their uiinds to the Great Source of all good, 
these persons are taught to worship the tools belonging to their trades, as the cause 
of their temporal happiness. This conduct seenis to be reproved in the first chapter of 
the book of Habakkuk, ‘ They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense unto their 
drag; because by them their portion is fat, and their meat pleuteous. ’ 

d Kamu, desire; devn, god. 

e From Rumu, to play, or to give pleasiire. It is said that the god of love found 
Rutee in the house of ShQmbaru, a giant, whom he destroyed. 
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The pooranit and kavyu shastr^s abound with stories respect¬ 
ing Kamu-ddvtL, one of which I here give from the Kalikn poo- 
rann :—The god of love, the most beautiful creature in the three 
worlds, with whom every one was pleased, immediately after his 
creation solicited the commands of Brumha; who assured him, 
that, with his five arrows, he should wound with love the hearts of 
the inhabitants of the three worlds; that all beings should be sub¬ 
ject to his sway, not excepting even Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu; 
and that through him the universe should be peopled. Kundiirpu 
first discharged his arrow at Brfimha himself, who became en¬ 
amoured of his own daughter, Sundhya. Mureechee, and the other 
sous of Brumha, also smitten by his arrows, were inflamed with 
unlawful desires toward their sister. Shivfi said to Brumha, 

' What! art thou inflamed with lust towards thy own daughter V 
Brumha was covered with shame, and, from the perspiration which 
issued from his bod}^, XJgnishwuta and other progenitors of man¬ 
kind,^ to the number of 149,000, were born. Brumha, full of rage 
against Kundurpu, cursed him, and declared that he should be 
burnt to ashes by the fire from the eye of Shivti ; but on his inter¬ 
cessions promised, that when Shivu should be married to Doorgaj, 
he would restore to him his body, 

Names. —Mudtinu, or he who intoxicates with love ;—Mun- 
mfit’hu, he who agitates the mind ;—Maru, he who wounds with 
love ;—Pmdyoomnu, he who overcomes all ;—Meenu-kdtfinu, he 
whose flag^ is a fish Kundurpu, he who bloats the mind with 
desire ;—IJnungu, he who is destitute of body ; Kamu, the creator 
of desire ;—Punchushurn, he who has five arrows ;—Smuru, he 
who inflames ;—Shumbfiraree, the enemy of the giant Shumburu ; 
—Mnnusiju, he who is bom in the heart ;—Koosoomdshoo, he 
whose an-ows are flowers;—IJnunyuju, he who is born only in the 
mind ;—Pooshpfi-dhunwa, he whose bow is made of flowers - 
Rutee-pute^, the husband of Rfitee ;—Mukurn-dhwujfi, he whose 
flag is the animal Mukuru ;—Atmubhoo, he who is self-created. 


Sect. X.— Saty'tt-Narayun'U. 

This is a form of Vishnoo, but the image is never made : a 
pan of water is the substitute. 

This god is worshipped several times in the year, in the house 
of the richer Hindoos, when all the bramhtins in the village are 

^ In performing the ceremony called ttlrptinS, seven names are used in pouring 
out drink-offerings to all these ancestors. 
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invited. The object of worship, painted red, and covered with 
leaves of the mango tree, is placed near a square board, at the 
four corners of which four arrows are set up, and from which 
garlands of flowers are suspended ; apiece of clean linen is laid on 
the board, and then the offerings of flowers and sweetmeats. At 
the close of the festival, some one present reads different marvellous 
stories in praise of this god. The sweetmeats are given to the 
guests, especially to the brarahuns : the acquisition of riches, 
i*ecovery from sickness, the birth of children, the obtaining of any 
of the blessings, or the removing any of the miseries of life, are 
objects sought in the worship of this god. 


The preceding account of the terrestrial gods contains the 
names of all the principal deities of this description worshipped in 
Bengal, I am aware, however, that worship is paid to some idols 
not mentioned here ; but these are only different forms of the 
deities whose history is given, and the worship is merely an 
appendage to the ceremonies at the gi’eat festivals. 



SEETA—RADHA. 
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CHAP. VI 

terrestrialgoddesses. 


Sect. I.— Seeta. 

This is the image of a yellow woman, covered with jewels : 
it always accompanies and is worshipped with that of her husband. 

Seeta was the daughter of king Junuku,*^ whose capital was 
Mit'hila. Her history, after her marriage with Ramu, will be 
found in the account of that god.** 


Sect, II.— Radha, 

Radha was the wife of Ayunu-ghoshn, a cowherd of GokooHi, 
where Krishna in his youth resided : through Vuraee, a procuress, 
he seduced Radha, and led her into the forest near the river 
Yumoona, where they continued till Krishnu left her to begin the 
war with Kungsu. 

This mistress of Krishnu lias been deified with her paramour. 
Her image is set up in temples with different forms of Krishnu, 
and worshipped at the festivals of this god. The act of looking 
upon these images together, is declared by the shastrus to be an 
act of peculiar merit! 

If a Hindoo be charged with any particular act of which he 
wishes to express his abhorrence, he-exclaims, ' Radha-Krishnu !* 
Many persons repeat ' Ramu ! Ramti! Ramu!’ on such occasions, 

■ Shivii gave to Juniikti a bow so heavy that a thouaanrl men could not lift it, 
and which the father placed in a aejiarate room, and commanded Seeta to sweep the 
room daily ; in doing which she used to lift np the bow with her left hand, and sweep 
under it with her right. One day the king saw her thus move the bow, and, filled 
with astonishment, was at a loss to whom he should give this daughter in marriage. 
After some time, he came to this resolution, that whoever should be able to break this 
bow, should obtain Seeta. — Udhyatmu-Mamayunu^ 

^ While Seeta was detained at Lnnka, she was fed with ambrosia for twelve 
months by Indro, as she would not eat in the house of a giant. That RavttnG could 
not destroy her virtue, is thus accounted for by the pooranfis :—This giant had before 
seized the wives of the gods, and dishonoured them; and one day he dishonoured his 
niece, the wife of king Niilh : for which crime Koovertt cursed him, and caused fire to 
proceed from his ten heads at ouce. By the entreaty of Brfimha, this curse was mitigat¬ 
ed ; with the proviso, however, that if he ever defiled the wife of another, it should 
be renewed in full force. —/M. 
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but no one says Seeta-Earau ;* yet when Krishnu's name is to be 
repeated, they always join to it that of his mistress Kadlia. 

One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work (the 
Eadha-tuntru) to prove that Eadha was an incarnation of Bhugn- 
vutee ; and this opinion is quoted by the Hindoos of the present 
day to cover this abominable transaction. 


Sect. III .—Rookminee and Sutyu-bhama, 

These are the most distinguished wives of Krishnu, but their 
images are never made, Krishnu being always associated with 
Eadha his mistress, and not with his lawful wives. At the festivals 
of Krishnu, however, these women are worshipped, as well as six 
other wives of this god, viz., Jambubutee^ Mitrnvinda, Lugunujitee, 
Lukshmnna, Kalindee, and Bhndra ; but Eookminee and Sutyu- 
bhama are the most distinguished. 


Sect, IV.— SoobhUdra, 

This sister of Jugunnat'hu is woishipped at the same time 
with her brother, and placed with him in the temples dedicated to 
his honour. 
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CHAP. VI1. 

DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE LOWER ORDERS 

ONLY. 


Sect. I.— Punchau'iln'W^ 

Is a form of Shivti: the image has five faces, and in each face 
three eyes. Some persons make a clay image, and worship it witli 
the usual forms, adding bloody sacrifices; while others worship 
Punchanunu before a stone placed underneath the vutu,*^ ushwut’h- 
t’hu,® or koolu*^ trees. This stone is painted red at the top, and 
anointed with oih® Offerings of flowers, fruits, water, sweetmeats^ 
and fried peas accompany the worship, and sometimes bloody 
sacrifices. In almost every village this worship is performed 
beneath some one of these trees. In some villages several of these 
shapeless stones^ are to be seen thus anointed, and consecrated to 
the worship of this god. In other places the clay images of 
Punchanunu are placed in houses, or under trees ; and old 
women, called dyasinees/ devote themselves to his service : they 
sweep the inside of the clay temple, and repeat the ceremonies of 
worship, for others; constantly remaining near the image, and re¬ 
ceiving all offerings and presents. Not more than one woman 
waits upon one idol, unless she admit a pupil, who expects to suc¬ 
ceed her. These women, either married or widows, are treated 
almost as witches., 

There is no appointed time for the worship of this god, but 
Tuesdays or Saturdays are preferred to other days. 

There are some places in Bengal, where images of Punchanunu 
are in great celebrity for bestowing the blessing of children, and 
other favours on the worshippers. 

The Hindoo women are terrified at this god, and are exceed¬ 
ingly afraid lest their children should, in play, injure the stone 


® The five-faced. ^ Ficus Indica. 

« Ficus religiosa. ^ Zizyphus jujuba. 

e The statue of the god Terminus was either a 8qu.are stone, or a log of wood ; 
which the Romans usually perfumed with ointments, and crowned with garlands. 

The representative of the goddess Passinuntia was a shapeless stone. The 
Arabians are said to have worshipped a stone without the form or shape of a deity. 

« It is probable that these dyasiuees resemble the priestesses of Cybele. , 
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under the tree.^ Some therefore warn their children against going 
near these stones, by declaring that PunchannntL will assuredly 
kill them, if they touch or play witli his image. 

Children in fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by this 
god, and thrown into a state of frenzy, till they foam at the mouth, 
tear their hair, &c. 'I'he mother asks the supposed evil spiidt his 
name, who answers, througli the child, ‘ I am Punch an tinu ; your 
child has cast dust on my image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of 
all the children of the village in this wickedness. I will certainly 
take away his life/ The dyasinee is now called, who comforts the 
weeping and alarmed family, and addresses the god thus ; ' 0 Pun- 
chanunu! I pray thee restore this child : these are thy worship¬ 
pers : the offender is but a child ; and it is not proper for thee to 
be angry with such paltry offenders. If thou restore the child, the 
parents will sacrifice a goat to thee, and present to thee many offer¬ 
ings.^ If this should fail to render the god propitious, they take 
the child to the image, before which they sit down, and offer the 
most excessive flattery to the god, causing the child to beat its head 
on the ground. After using every contrivance, they retire, and, at 
the close of the fit, believing that Phnchanunu has cured the child, 
they present to him offerings according to their ability. 


Sect. II .—DhUrmU ThakoorU. 

Another form of Shivu. A black stone of any shape becomes 
the representative of this god. The worshippers paint the part 
designated as the forehead, and place it under a tree ; others place 
the stone in the house, and give it silver eyes, and anoint it with 
oil, and worship it. Almost every village has one of these idols. 

s The late JnguDnat’hit-TiIrkku-Puiichanunu, who died in the year 1807, at the 
advanced age of 112, and who was snpijosed to be the rao'st learned Hindoo in Bengal, 
used to relate the following ancedote of himself :—I’ill he was twenty years old he was 
exceedingly ungovernable, and refused to apply to his studies. One day his parents 
rebuked him very sharply for his conduct, and he wandered to a neighbouring village, 
where he hid himself in the vntiS tree, under which was a very celebrated image of 
PuQchaniSnn. While in this tree, he discharged his urine on the god, and afterwards 
descended and threw him into a neighbouring pond. The next morning, when the per¬ 
son arrived whose livelihood depended on this image, he discovered his god was gone ! ! 
He returned into the village distracted, and the village was very soon all in an uproar 
about the lost god. In the midst of this confusion, the parents of JiSgunnat'hfi- 
Tifrkkti-Pun chan unit arrived to search for their son ; when a man in the crowd de¬ 
clared that he had seen a young man sitting in Pilnchantinii’s tree, but what was be¬ 
come of the god he could not say. The runaway at length ap])eared, and the sus¬ 
picions of all the villagers fell upon him, as the stealer of Pflnchanunii. After some 
time he confessed the fact, ])ointed out the place where he had thrown the stone, and 
added moreover that he had discharged his urine on the god. All hands were lifted 
up in amazement at this atrocious crime, and every one present pronounced his death 
as certain ; for Punchannnu would certainly revenge such a daring insult. Our young 
hero W'as himself terribly affrighted, and from that hour flat down so sedulously to Ms 
studie.s, that he became the most learned man in Bengal. He was employed by the 
government in India for many years, at a salary of 300 rupees per month, and used to 
give advice on the subject of the Hindoo law in all difficult cases. 
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A festival in honour of this god is observed by some of the 
lower orders in Voishaku, in the day. The ceremonies are like 
those at the swinging festival, with the addition of bloody sacri¬ 
fices, the greater number of which are goats. At this time devotees 
swing on hooks; perforate their sides with cords; pierce their 
tongues with spits ; walk upon fire, and take it up in their hands ; 
walk upon thorns ; and throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a 
severe fast. The people who assemble to see these feats of self- 
torture, are entertained with singing, music, and dancing. On the 
14th day, a great feast is held, when people bring their offerings, 
and giving them to the ofiiciating bramhun, request him to present 
them to the idol, to fulfil a vow ; or with petitions to the god for 
some particular favour, as the birth of a child, recovery from sick¬ 
ness, or any other blessing. 

Wherever this idol is placed in a house, a woman called a 
dyasinee attends upon it, and repeats the daily ceremonies. 

At two villages in Bengal, Poosooree and Rayu-kalee, the 
worship of this god is constantly attended by crowds fi’om a great 
distance. If a woman's eldest child die, she makes a vow before 
witnesses, that she will not cut her hair for two yearl; and that 
then, going to one of these villages, she will cut it off, and present an 
offering to the god, provided he will preserve her second child. 
Some women, aa an acknowledgment of a favour, or to beg a bles¬ 
sing, take a young child in their arms ; and putting on wet clothes, 
place and earthen pot full of burning coals upon some cloth on their 
heads ; and sitting before the god in a supplicating posture, con¬ 
tinue for sometime offering incense, throwing Indian pitch into 
the pan of coals. 

A poor man sometimes places the black stone, adorned with 
garlands, &c. in a basket, and the offerings which he collects at the 
doors of housekeepers in another, and, tying the baskets to a bam¬ 
boo which he lays on his shoulder, carries the god from door to door 
as a show; while another plays on a rude instrument of music, and 
joins in singing the praises of Dhurmfi-t’hakooru. House-holders 
give a handful of rice, and the beggars present in return a flower 
which has been offered to the god. 


Sect. III.— Kaloo-ray^- 

This is another form of Shivu : the image is that of a yellow 
man sitting on a tiger, holding in his right hand an arrow,^ and in 
his left a bow. 

A few of the lower oi'ders set up clay images of this god in 
straw houses, and worship them at pleasure. The wood-cutters in 
the Eastern, Western, and Southern forests of Bengal, in order to 

19 
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obtain protection from wild beasts, adopt a peculiar mode of wor¬ 
shipping this idol. The head-boatman raises elevations of earth 
three or four inches high, and about three feet square ; upon which 
he places balls of clay, painted red ; and, among other ceremonies, 
offers rice, flowers, fruits, and the water of the Ganges canded from 
the river Hooglce, keeping a fast : the god then directs him in a 
dream Avhere to cut wood free from danger. There is no authority 
for this worship in the shastrus. 

Dulcshina-rayu is another god worshipped in the same manner, 
and by the same class of persons. 


Sect. IV.— KalU-BhoirUvU. 

A. NAKED Shivu, smeared with ashes ; having three eyes ; 
riding on a dog ; and holding in one hand a horn, and in the other 
a drum. In several places in Bengal this image is worshipped 
daily. 

Sliivfl, under this name, is regent of Kashee, (Benares.) All 
persons dying at Benares are entitled to a place in Shivu’s heaven ; 
but if any one violate the laws of the shastru during his residence 
there, Kalix-Bhoirflvu at death grinds him between two mill-stones. 


Sect. V. — Worsh^o to cure the Itch and Scu'i'vy, 

The goddess Sheetula is worshipped by the Hindoo females 
whenever their families are afflicted with the itch ; and the god 
Ghf^too (a black boiling pot) is worshipped to remove the scurvy or 
any kind of blotches on the skin. 


Ip the preceding sections of this work, the god Prit’hivee, 
regent of the earth, should have been noticed : he has no separate 
worship, but certain formulas are repeated in his name at all the 
great festivals. Vishnoo is revered as the Household God ; he 
is worshipped when a person enters a new house, or at any other 
time to procure the removal of family misfortunes. Doorga 
should have been mentioned also as the Village Goddess ; she 
is worshipped by the villagers in the month AsharhiS, befoi'e a jar 
of water, when bloody sacriflees are ofiered. An annual festival is 
also held in each village in Asharhu, in honour of Vishnoo, Indru, 
Koovdru, and Lukshmee ; when the persons pay the first instalment 
of their rents. The land-owner is at the expense. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

WORSHIP OF BEINGS IN STRANGE SHAPES. 


Sect. I.— UrdkH-nai^MshwIir'ii,^ 

Here Shivu and Doorga are united in one body, white and 
yellow. The origin of this image is thus given in the Lingu 
pooranu:—Shivu and Doorga after their marriage lived on mount 
Koilasu, where Doorga kept the house, cooked, and nursed her two 
children, Guneshu and Kartiku ; and Shivu supported the family 
as a mendicant. On a certain occasion, Shivu, having one day 
smoked intoxicating herbs to excess, was unable to go his daily 
rounds. Doorga informed him that there was nothing in the 
house; that the family had eaten half of what was collected the 
day before, and that Gun^shu’s rat and Kartikn’s peacock* had 
devoured the rest. After much altercation, Shivu left his hut, 
and Doorga, to avoid perishing for want, went to her father’s, 
taking her children with her. On the way Naiudu met her, and 
advised her to assume the form of the goddess tJnnu-pooi-na,^ and 
lay an embargo on all the food where 8hivu would ask for alms. 
She did so ; and Shivu begged in vain for a handful of rice. Nariidfi 
at length meeting Shivu also persuaded him to return to his wife : 
Doorga received him with joy, and relieved his hunger ; which so 
pleased the old mendicant, that in pressing her in his anus both 
bodies became one. 

In the Radha-tuntru it is said, that Shivu and Doorga assumed 
this form in order to prove that Shivu is the one Brumhu, in whom 
both the male and female powers are united. 

In one of the smaller Hindoo poems, a different account of the 
origin of this image is given :—Shivu, finding it Very difficult to 
procure a subsistence by the alms which he daily collectedj especially 
as Doorga had ten mouths, and Guneshu a very large beUy, agreed 
with his wife, that they should assume one body, which would be 
supported with less labour. 

Notwithstanding this apparently close union of Shivu and 
Doorga, the Shivopa-khyanu, a poem, contains a story, in which 
Doorga is represented as quarrelling with Shivu in a fit of jealousy, 

^ Urdhu, half; naree, woman; eeshwai-fi, a name of ShiviS. 

1 GSndshii rides on a rat, and KartikS on a peacock. 

^ One of the forms of Doorga, as the regent of food. 
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on account of his begging in that part of Shivu-poorti^ where the 
women of ill-fame live.—On another occasion, as related in the 
Ramayunu, a dreadful quarrel took place betwixt Sliivu and Doorga, 
because Purushoo-ramu had beaten Kartiku and Gundshn, the two 
sons of Doorga. Another account of these quarrels is given both 
in the Ramayunu and the Muhabharutu;—Ramu’s efforts to destroy 
Ravunu proving abortive, in consequence of the protection afforded 
the giant by Shivu, all the gods whom Ravunu had oppressed joined 
Ramu in supplications to Shivu: and on the seventh day, when 
Ravunu was to be slain, the gods resolved to be present; and Shivu 
was about to join them, when Doorga interfered, and asked him how 
he could witness the destruction of his own disciple : that disciple, 
who had stood praying to him all day in the sultry weather, sur¬ 
rounded with four fires ; who had continued his devotions in the 
chilling cold, standing in the water; and had persevered in his sup¬ 
plications, standing on his head in the midst oftoiTents of rain? 
—Here she poured a volley of abuse upon Shivu, as a withered old 
fellow who smoked intoxicating herbs; covered himself with 
ashes ; dwelt in cemeteries ; a beggar ; whose name would never be 
remembered ;—‘and dost thou think,’ said she, ‘ that I shall be 
present at such a sight ?’—Shivu could no longer smother his resent¬ 
ment, but reproached her in the severest terms, reminding her that 
she was only a woman, and knew nothing : and indeed that she did 
not act like a woman, for she was continually wandering from place 
to place ; engaged in wars ; was a drunkard ; spent her time with 
degraded beings; killed giants, drank their blood, and hung the 
skulls round her neck. Doorga was enraged to madness by these 
cutting reproaches, so that the gods became alarmed, and intreated 
Ramu to join in supplications to Doorga, or there would be no 
possibility of destroying Ravunu. He did so, and so pleased the 
goddess by his flatteries, that she was at length brought to consent 
to the destruction of Ravhnu. 

At the new or full moon, or on the 8th or 14th of the moon in 
any month, or on the last day of any calendar month, in the day, 
the usual ceremonies of worship are performed before this disgusting 
image, which is thrown into the water the succeeding day. The 
formulas are those used in the worship of Doorga, not of Shivu. 
Animals are slain and offered to the goddess. 


Sect, II.— KrishnU-Kalee, 

This scandalous image is worshipped annually at the total 
wane of the moon“ in Kartiku, in the night. 

Of all the milk-maids that used to collect around him, Krishnu 

1 Shivu’s heaven. 

“ A very proper time for such a worship. Let neither sun nor moon shine on 
such doede. 
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was most charmed with Eadha, the wife of Ayiiniighoshtt. When 
the attachment was first formed, the sister of Ayunu-ghoshii saw 
tliem together, and informed her brother of the circumstance ; at 
which Eadha became very much alarmed, assured Krishnn that her 
sister-in-law had seen her with him, and that her husband would 
certainly destroy her. Krishnu commanded her not to fear, adding, 
if her husband came, he would assume the form of Kalee, and she 
should be found in the act of worship. When her husband and others 
arrived, they found her thus employed, and joined her in her devo^ 
tions. Could it be believed that such an abominable instance of 
adultery and treachery would be made the subject of worship?—yet 
so it is. Four images are made from this stroy,viz : Krishnu-Kalee, 
Eadha, Ayunu-ghoshu, and Kootila, Ayunu’s sister,—Bloody sacri¬ 
fices are offered to this image; but the worshippers of Krishnfi are 
ashamed, when asked by the shaktus, if Krishnu has begun to 
drink blood ? 


Sect. III.— 

Here Vishnoo (Huree) and Shivu (Hnru) appear in one body ; 
the former is black, and the latter white. The image has four arms 
and two feet. 

The origin of this image is thus recorded in the Vishnoo 
pooranu:—Ltikshmee and Doorga were once sitting together in the 
presence of Shivu, when Lukshmee contended that her husband 
(Vishnoo) was greater than Shivu ; which Doorga as firmly denied. 
Lukshmee said, her husband must be greatest, since Shivu had 
worshipped him. In the midst of this conversation, Vishnoo arrived, 
and to convince Lukshmee that both were equal, he immediately 
entered the body of Shivu, and they became one. 

Another account of the origin of this image is given in the 
Kashee-khiindu, a part of the Sfindu pooranu.—On a certain occa¬ 
sion, when ' Vishnoo and Shivu were conversing together, Shivu 
requested Vishnoo to assume the beautiful female form which he 
had formerly done at the churning of the sea: to which he consented; 
when Shivu, oveiTiowered with desire, pursued the flying beauty, 
till, overcome with fatigue, she hid herself behind a tree, and 
re-assumed the form of Vishnoo. Shivu, however, embraced Vishnoo 
with such eagerness, that the bodies of both became one 

The worship of this image takes place whenever any one 
pleases. Stone images in some places are continually preserved ; 
and in others a clay one is made, and worshipped, and afterwards 
committed to the river. 

“ The reader need not be infonncd how much this story in its termination resem¬ 
bles that of the nymph Salmacis, who is said to have fallen exeessivcly in love with a 
son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 
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Raja Krishnu-chundrri-rayti expended fifty or sixty thou¬ 
sand rupees at the consecration of a stone image of Huree-Hnru, 
which may be still seen at Gfinga-vasn, near Nudeeya. While this 
raja lived, fifty rupees were daily expended in this worship ; yet, 
though a number of villages have been bequeathed to the god, the 
expense of the daily worship and offerings is less now than formerly. 
Few places in Bengal, however, can now boast of a temple at which 
fifty rupees are daily expended No bloody sacrifices are offered 
to this image. 

However shocked a professed Christian maybe at reading such 
accounts, and however revolting to every feeling of modesty and 
decency these stories may be, the Hindoo philosophers have thought 
proper to perpetuate them, and in this image to personify lust itself. 
The bramhnns also bow down to this image as to a deity worthy of 
adoration 

o This expense’is incurred in the meat-offerings, consisting of rice, peas, salt, oil, 
ghee,butter, sugar, sweetmeats, fruits of different kinds, herbs, spices, betle nuts, &c. ; 
in the offerings of cloth, metal vessels, and other things; and in the wages of the 
bramhuns and shoodrfls employed. About ten hrainhuns and fourteen shoodriis con- 
stantlj’ attend on the service of this image. 
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CHAP. IX. 

WORSHIP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


Deified Men and Women. 

All the bramhuns, but especially the religious guides, 
(gooroo,) are objects of worship among the Hindoos, and have 
divine honours paid to them. The spiritual guide, in the estima¬ 
tion of the disciple, is literally a god. Whenever he approaches, 
the disciple prostrates himself in the dust before him, and never 
sits in his presence without leave. He drinks the water with 
which he has washed the feet of his gooroo,^ and relies entirely 
upon his blessing for final happiness. I have heard some Hindoos 
speak with comparative contempt of all other ways of salvation. 
When the claims of the bramhuns to deity have been disputed by 
any one, I have seen the poor besotted shoodru prostrate himself 
at the feet of the nearest bramhun, and, raising his head, and 
closing his hands, say, < You are my god.^ At the same time the 
chai’acter of the bramhun has perhaps been notorious for every 
vice. 


The shastrus declare that the daughters of bramhuns, till they 
are eight years old, are objects of worship, as forms of the goddess 
Bhuguvntee; and some persons worship these girls daily. The 
worshipper, taking the daughter of some neighbouring bramhun, 
and placing her on a seat, performs the ceremonies of worship ; 
in which he presents to her flowers, paint, water,garlands,'* incense, 
and, if a rich man, offerings of cloth and omaments. He closes 
the whole by prostrating himself before the girl. At the worship 
of some of the female deities also, the daughters of bramhuns 
have divine honours paid to them. 

The wives of bramhuns are also worshipped occasionally as an 
act of great merit. A man of property sometimes invites ten, 
twenty, or one hundred of these females, and repeating before 
them forms of prayer, praise, &c., worships them, and at the close 
entertains them with the offerings. This is frequently done at 
Benares. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Shravunu, at the 
time of the Savitree vrutu, the wives of bramhuns very generally 

p Doing reverence to the very feet of superiors prevailed among the Jews. Fence 
the woman washed the feet of Christ, and wiped them with the haii- of her head. 
Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 

^ Both the Greeks and Romans, it is well known, used to adorn their images with 
garlands at the time of worship. 
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WORSHIP OF A FEMALE—ABOMINATIONS PRACTISED. 


worship their husbands. The worshipper, having placed a seat for 
her husband, and presented him with new garments, entreats him 
to be seated, and puts round his neck a garland of flowers. She 
then anoints his body with fragrant ointments, and performs before 
him the various ceremonies which belong to the worship of the 
gods. In presenting the oflerings she says, regarding her husband 
as a form of Tishnoo, ' Oh ! husband, grant that I may long live in 
the man’iage state, and never become a widow/ The husband 
then pai’takes of the oflerings, and the wife having walked round 
him either three or seven times, the service ends. The origin of 
this ceremony is given in the Brumhu-voivurttil pooranu, but the 
story is too long for insertion. 

Many of the tuntims, and particularly the Roodrnyamfliu, the 
Yonee-tuntru, and the Neelu-tiintru, contain directions respecting 
a most extraordinary and shocking mode of worship, which is 
understood in a concealed manner amongst the Hindoos by the 
name of Chukru. These- shastrus direct, that the person who 
wishes to perforin this ceremony must first, in the night, choose a 
woman as the object of worship, if the person be a dukshina- 
charee, he must take his own wife; and if a vamacharee, the 
daughter of a dancer, a kupalee, a washerman, a barber, a chundalu, 
or of a Mnsulman, or a prostitute ; and place her on a seat, or mat : 
and then bring broiled fish, flesh, fried peas, rice, spirituous liquors, 
sweetmeats, flowers, and other offerings ; which, as well as the 
female, must be purified by the repeating of incantations. To this 
succeeds the worship of the guardian deity , and after this, that of 
the female,—who sits naked. * * ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Here, things too abominable to enter the ears of man, and 
impossible to be revealed to a Christian pnbliCy are contained in 
the directions of the shastru. The learned bramhun who opened 
to me these abominations, made several efforts—paused and began 
again—and then paused again—before he could mention the shock¬ 
ing indecencies prescribed by his own shastrus. 

As the object of worship is a living person, she partakes of 
the oflerings, even of the spirituous liquors ; and of the flesh, 
though it should be that of the cow. The refuse is eaten by the 
persons present, however different their castes ; nor must any one 
refuse to partake of the offerings. The spirituous liquors must be 
drank by measure ; and the company while eating must put food 
into each other’s mouths. The priest then—in the presence of all 
—behaves towards this female in a manner which decency forbids 
to be mentioned ; after which the persons present repeat many 
times the name of some god, performing actions unutterably 
abominable : and here this most diabolical business closes. The 
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The benefits promised to the worshippers are riches, absorption in 
Brfimhn, &c. 

At present the persons committing these abominations (vama- 
charees) are becoming more and more numerous ; and in propor¬ 
tion as they increase, the ceremonies are more and more indecent. 
They are performed in secret; but that these practices are be¬ 
coming very frequent among the bramhuns and others, is a fact 
known to all. Those who abide by the rules of the shastrus are 
comparatively few: the generality confine themselves chiefly to 
those parts that belong to gluttony, drunkenness, and whoredom, 
without acquaintiDg themselves with all the minute rules and 
incantations of the shastrus. 


20 
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THE COW. 


CHAP. X. 

THE WORSHIP OF BEASTS. 


Sect. I .—The Cow. 

Brumha created the bramhuns and the cow at the same time: 
the bramhuns to read the formulas, and the cow to afford milk, 
(clarified bufcter,) for the burnt-offerings. The gods by partaking 
of the burnt-offerings are said to enjoy exquisite pleasure, and 
men by eating clarified butter destroy their sins. The cow is called 
the mother of the gods, and is declared by Brumha to be a proper 
object of worship. 

The shastru appoints that the images of the gods shall be . 
anointed with milk, curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cows’ 
urine, whereby they become free from impurity ; and all unclean 
places are purified with cow-dung. Indeed many bramhuns do 
not go out of the house in a morning, till the door-way has been 
rubbed wth cow-dung. 

The cow was created on the first of Voishakhn, and on this 
day, or on the second of the moon in Jyoisht’hu, she is worshipped 
annually. No image is used, but the worship is performed in the 
cow-house before a jar of water. The ceremonies are the same 
as those before the images of the gods: the prayers are 
necessarily peculiar to the object worshipped. The officiating 
bramhnn, at the close of the service, reads the whole of the Chun-^ 
dee, a poem relating to the wars of Doorga. On the 18th of Phal-. 
goonfi, the milkmen paint the horns and hoofs of their cattle yel-. 
low, and bathe them in the river. Persons strict in their religion 
worship the cow daily : after bathing, they throw flowers at her 
feet, and feed her with fresh grass, saying, ^ 0 Bhugnvutee 1 eat j’ 
and then walk round her three or seven times, making obeisance. 

If you speak among Hindoos of eating the flesh of cows, they 
immediately raise their hands to their ears : yet milkmen, carmen, 
and farmers, beat the cow as unmercifully as a canier of coals beats 
his ass in England ; and many starve them to death in the cold 
weather, rather than be at the expense of giving them food.“ Thus 
is the cow at once a beast of burden and a goddess. Some of the 
poor think themselves happy if they can support a cow, as by 
serving this animal they expect reward in a future state. If a man 
sell his cow, the shastins threaten him with the torments of hell 
during as many thousand years as there are hairs on her body. 
If any one neglect to burn cow-dung, &c. in the cow-house, where- 

® In the yeir 1812, a bramhnn was convicted before the Magistrate of Serampore, 
jof stealing from a relative a cow in calf, ai^d offering this goddess for sale to a l)\itcher. 
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by smoke is raised, and the musquitoes prevented from hurting the 
cows, he will descend into the hell of musquitoes and gad-flies. 
The gift of a cow to a bramhnn is an act of great merit. 

The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel amongst the 
Hindoos. Some cows are of more value for their dung than for 
their milk ; tor the Bengal cow gives veiy little milk indeed, com¬ 
pared with the European cow. 


Sect. II .—The Monkey. 

The black-faced monkey, Hiinooman,^ the son of the god 
Ptlvtintl, by TInjtina, a female monkey,® is believed to be an 
incarnation of Shivtt. 

The Hindoos worship Hiinooman on their birth-day to obtain 
long life, which they suppose this monkey can bestow, as he is 
immortal. In some temples his image is set up alone, and in 
others with that of Eamix and Seeta, and worshipped d£tf.ly. The 
worship of Eamu is always preceded by a few ceremonies in honour 
of Hixnooman. 

Stone images of Hunooman are kept in the houses of some of 
his disciples, and worshipped daily. The worshipper of this animal 
is promised every gratification he can desire. 

Many Hindoos receive the initiating incantation by which 
this monkey becomes their guardian deity. The mark which 
these disciples make on their foreheads is the same as that made 
by the followers of Shiviz, 

About twenty years ago, Eeshwuru-chfindru, the raja of 
Nfideeya, spent 100,000 rupees in marrying two monkeys,^ when 
all the parade common at Hindoo mai’riages was exhibited. In 
the marriage procession were seen elephants, camels, horses richly 
caparisoned, palanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus ; the male monkey 
was fastened in a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon his head, 
with men standing by his side to fan him ; then followed singing 
and dancing girls in carriages ; eveiy kind of Hindoo music ; a 
grand display of fireworks, &c. ^Dancing, music, singing, and every 
degree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bridegroom’s palace for 

HSnooman broke his cheek-bone by a faU from the sun s orbit; afld his name 
is derived from hfinoo, the cheek-bone. 

« There is nothing too filthy for idolatry : here the god of the winds pays his 
addresses to a monkey, as Jupiter is said to have done to a swau. 

d At this time none of these monkeys were to be seen about Nildeeya ; now they 
are so numerous that they devour almost all the fruit of the orchards, as the 
inhabitants are afraid of hurting them. 
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twelve days together. At the time of the marriage ceremony, 
learned bramhtos were employed in reading the formulas from 
the shastrhs! 

Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremonies of 
worship before the image of this monkey is attended with a degree 
of disgi’ace. I have heard of a quarrel between two bramhnns, 
one of whom was paid by a rich Hindoo to repeat the ceremonies 
of Hindoo worship before the image of Hunooman, daily, at his 
house : amidst the quarrel the other said, ‘ Thou refuse of 
bramhnns! thou gainest a subsistence by worshipping a monkey.' 

Stories of this god .—When Hhnooman first saw the rising 
sun, thinking it a ripe fruit, he leaped up to the residence of the 
god of day, and seized his chariot: Indru fearing Hnnoom^ 
would swallow the glorious luminary, with his thunderbolt smote 
him to the earth, where he lay lifeless. His distracted mother 
applied to his father Pnviinn, who, enraged at the loss of his son, 
retired into an inaccessible chasm, and bound up the wind, till 
both men and gods began to perish. Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shivu, 
and oth^r gods now petitioned Pnvunu ; but he refused them the 
privilege of breathing, unless they would make Hunooman im¬ 
mortal. Brumha then bestowed on Hunooman the water of life, and 
PnvnntL restored to men and gods the vital air.—When ten years 
old, Hfinooman was possessed of immense strength. He brought 
a stone, from a mountain, sixteen or twenty miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and threw ^it into a pool of water where a number of sages 
were at worship. This raised the water, so that the sages, wha 
had closed their eyes in the act of meditation, began to sink. After 
a few struggles they regained the land, and again sat down with 
closed eyes to their work. Hiinooman next took out the stone, 
and the waters retired ; and when the sages put out their hands 
to take up water for worship, they were again disappointed. 
Opening their eyes, they saw the water had sunk exceedingly; and 
following it, again closed their eyes, and sat down. Hfinooman 
again flung in the stone, and the sages began to sink. He con¬ 
tinued to repeat these frolics, till the sages, discovering the culprit, 
took away his strength. The sagacious monkey now began to 
flatter the sages; brought them fruits, &c. from the forest, and 
performed, with agility, every act of menial service.. After three 
years they blessed him, and assured him that, when he should see 
Eamu upon mount Rishyftmookn, he should obtain twice his former 
strength.—On a certain occasion Hunooman was resolved^ to put 
the strength of‘Bheemu to trial, as he was reputed to be so 
tremendous a giant: and lengthening his tail, he threw it across 
the path. As the Hindoos never stride across a person’s body, or 
even his shadow, Bheemfi requested Hfinooman to take up his 
tail: but he complained he was grown old and could not. At last 
Bheemu stooped to lift it out of his way; he tried at the end, and 
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then at the middle, but found, giant as he was, he could not lift 
up this monkey’s tail. Overcome with astonishment, he began to 
praise Hiinooman, and at length prevailed on him to promise that 
he would help the Pandhvus in their expected war with Dooryo- 
dhunu. 


Sect. III .—The Bog. 

Carries Kalu-Bhoiruvii, a form of Shivu, and therefore receives 
the worship of the Hindoos whenever his master is worshipped." 
I have heard also that there are many Hindoos in the west of 
Hindoost’hanu, who pay theii* devotions to the dog, and become 
his disciples. Though the dog is thus placed amongst the objects 
of worship, he is mentioned in the Mhhabharuth as an unclean 
animal: everj’’ offering which he approaches is rendered unaccept¬ 
able to the gods, and every one who touches him must purify him¬ 
self by bathing. 


Sect. IV .—The ShackaL 

The Tuntrtts mention an incaimation of Doorga in the form of 
the shackal, when she carried the child Krishnu over the Vumoona, 
in his flight from king Kungsu. AU the worshippers of the female 
deities adore the shackal as a form of this goddess, especially the 
vamacharees, who present offerings to him daily. Every worship¬ 
per lays the offerings on a clean place in his house, and calls the 
god to come and partake of them. As this is done at the hour 
when the shackals leave their lurking places, one of these animals 
sometimes comes and eats the food in the presence of the worship¬ 
per : this will not appear wonderful when it is considered, that 
the same animal finds food placed for him in this place every day. 
In temples dedicated to Doorga and other deities, a stone image 
of the shackal is placed on a pedestal, and daily worshipped. When 
a shackal passes a Hindoo, he must bow to it; and if it pass on the 
left hand, it is a most lucky circumstance. 


Sect. V .—Other Animals worshipped. 

The elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, the deer, 
the goat, &c. are worshipped at the festivals of the gods whom 
they respectively carry, that is, of Indru, Doorga, Shivu, Yumu, 
Guneshu, Puvunn, and Brumha. 


• The dog, it will be remembered, was consecrated to Mars. 
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GUROORU, HIS IMAGE AND DESCENT. 


CHAP XL 

THE WORSHIP OF BIRDS. 


Sect. L— GUroorii^ 

This god, with the head and wings of a bird,^ and the rest 
of his body like that of a man, is called the king of the birds, and 
the carrier ofVishnoo. Vinuta, the wife of Ktishyfipti, the 
progenitor of gods and men, laid an egg,® and became the mother 
of this bird-go(fe As soon as Giiroorti was born, his body expand¬ 
ed till it touched the sky ; all the other animals were tenified at 
him; his eyes were like lightning; the mountains fled with 
the wind of his wings, and the rays which issued from his body 
set the four quarters^of the world on fire. The afirighted gods 
sought the help of Ugnee, conceiving that Gurooru must be an 
incarnation of the god of fire. 

In consequence of a dispute betwixt Yinuta, the mother of 
Gurooru, and Khdroo, the mother of the serpents, respecting the 
colour of the horse procured at the churning of the sea, a continual 
enmity has subsisted betwixt the descendants of these females ; 
and Gilrooru once obtained permission fi*om one of the gods to 
devour all the serpents he could find.^ 

The story of Gurooru’s becoming the carrier of Yishnoo is thus 
related in the Mhhabharutu :—His mother in the above dispute 
having laid a wager, and being the loser, was reduced to a state 
of servitude to her sister ; and the serpents, wishing to become 
immortal, promised to liberate his mother on condition that 
Gurooru should bring Chundru, (the moon;) whose bright parts, 
the Hindoos say, are filled with the water of immortality. Before 
Gurooru departed, he asked his mother for some food. She advised 
him to go to the sea shore, and gather up whatever he could see ; 
but conjured him to beware of eating a bramhun : adding, ‘ Should 
you at any time feel a burning heat in your stomach, be sure you 
have eaten a bramhun.’ Thus instructed, he began his journey: 
at his flight the three worlds were agitated like the sea at the 
great deluge. Passing by a country inhabited by fishermen, he 
at one inspiration drew in houses, trees, cattle, men, and other 

® Some suppose Gtiroorii to be a large species of vulture, and others the 
gigantic crane. 

Gfiroorii in some degree resembles Mercury, viz., in his having wings, and 
being the messenger of Vishnoo, as Mercury was of Jupiter. 

c Jupiter is said to have been enamoured of the goddess Nemesis in the shape 
of a goose ; and that she laid an egg, from which was born Helena. 

^ When the Hindoos lie down to sleep, they repeat the name of Gfiroorii three 
times, to obtain protection from snakes. 
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animals; but, among the inhabitants swallowed, one was a 
branihun, who caused such an intolerable burning in his bowels, 
that Gth-oom, unable to bear it, called, in the greatest haste, for 
him to come out. The bramhto refused, unless his wife, a 
fisherman’s daughter, might accompany ^him ; to which |Gnrooru 
consented. Pursuing his journey, Gtiroorii met his father Kushyupu, 
'who directed him to appease his hunger at a cei*tain lake where 
an elephant and a tortoise were fighting. The body of the tortoise 
was eighty miles long, and the elephant’s one hundred and sixty. 
Gurooi^u with one claw seized the elephant, with the other the 
tortoise, and perched with them on a tree eight hundred miles 
high ; but the tree was unable to beai' the ponderous weighl?, and 
unhappily thousands of pigmy bramhuns were then worshipping 
on one of its branches. Trembling lest he should destroy any of 
them, he took the bough in his beak, continuing to hold the 
elephant and tortoise in his qlaws, and flew to a mountain in an 
uninhabited country, where he finished his repast on the tortoise 
and elephant. GUrooru, having surmounted astonishing dangers^ 
at last seized the moon, and concealed it under his wing : but on 
his return was attacked by Indru and other gods, all of whom, 
however, except Vishnoo, he overcame ; and even he was so 
severely put to it in the contest, that he came to terms with 
Gnrooru, who was made immortal, and promised a higher seat 
than Yishnoo, while Gnrooru on his part became the carrier of 
Vishnpo. Since this time Yishnoo rides on Guroorti; while the 
latter, in the shape of a flag, sits at the top of Vishnoo’s car. 

Gurooru is worshipped at the great festivals before the difierent 
images of Yishnoo; but has no separate time of worship. His 
image is placed in the temples dedicated to various forms of 
Yishnoo ; and some persons receive his name as their guardian 
deity, and repeat it daily. 

GurooiTfs two sons, Sumpatee and Jutayoo, once flew, as a 
trial of strength, up to the sun ; but the wings of Sumpatee were 
burnt off. Gurooru resides in Kooshti-dweepfi, one of the seven 
islands into which the Hindoos divide the earth. 

Names, —Guroomnt, or, he who is clothed with feathers.— 
Gurooru, he who swallows [serpents, and throws up their bones.] 
Turkshyu, the fiither of Guroorii.—Yoinutdyu, from Vinfita.— 
Khugdshwnru, the lord of the feathered tribes.—Nagantuku, the 
destroyer of the serpents, (nagus.)—Vishnoo-rut’hu, the carrier of 
yishnoo.—Soopumu, he whose feathers are of the colour of gold. 
—Punnuga-shfinu, the devourer of the serpents- 


Sect. II.— UrooTvii. 

The elder brother of Gurooru, is the charioteer of SoSryii, the 
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sun ; and is worshipped with his master, as well as at the festivals 
of other gods. The image of this god is that of a man without 
thighs. 


Sect. III.— Jutayoo. 

This bird is the friend of Eamn, and is "V^orshipped at the 
same festival with him. He is mentioned in the preceding account 
of Ramfi. 


Sect. IV. — Chill'll, or the Eagle of Coromandel. 

This is the white-headed kite, commonly called the bramhiinee 
kite. It is considered as an incarnation of Doorga, and is rever¬ 
enced by the Hindoos, who bow to it whenever it passes them. 


Sect. V.— KhUnjUnU or the Wag-tail. 

Is considered as a form of Vishnoo, on account of the mark 
on its throat, supposed to resemble the shalgramti. The Hindoos 
honour it in the same manner as they do the eagle of Coromandel. 


Sect. VI. —OtherBirds worshipped 

The peacock, the goose, and the owl,® are worshipped at the 
festivals of Kartikn, Brumha, and Lukshmee. 

« If, however, the owl, the vulture, or any other unclean birds, perch upon the 
house of a Hindoo, it is an unlucky omen, and the effect must be removed by the per< 
formance of the following expiatory ceremony: ‘ If a vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, 
a hawk, a gull, a kite, a Bhasha, or a Pundura, should settle upon a house, the wife, 
or a child, or some other person belonging to the master of the house, will die, or some 
other calamity wiU befal him within a year afterwards. To prevent this, the house, 
or its value in money, must be given to bramhfins; or a peace-offering of an extraordi¬ 
nary nature must be offered: viz., five productions of the cow, the five gems, the five 
nectareous juices, the five twigs of trees, and the five astringents^ are to be put into a 
pot of water ; the guardian deities of the quarters of the universe must then be wor- 
ehipped, and an hundred and eight oblations of clarified butter must be made with a 
sacrificial piece of the wood of the Khadira tree, while the prayer of Mrityoonjnjdi is 
repeated. The oblation, called the mfiha-vyadhee homti, is to he performed at the 
commencement, or at the end of this ceremony. Ohlations of clarified butter, at each 
of which the gayitree is repeated, are then to be made to Vishnoo, the nine planets, 
UdbhootiS, and the house-hold gods; which being don^ the bramhttns must be enter¬ 
tained with clarified butter and rice milk. The sacrificial fees must then be paid, and 
water sprinkled with appropriate incantations ; when an assurance that all has been 
duly performed being given, a prostration is made to the bramhilns, and the benedic¬ 
tion received from them.’ 
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CHAR XIL 

THE WORSHIP OF TREES. 

Trees are worsliipped by the Hindoos as the forms of parti¬ 
cular gods : the tishwutu and vutu are representatives of Vishnoo, 
and the vilwu that of Shivu. The devout Hindoos worship them, 
water their roots, plant them near their houses, &c. The Hindoo 
females, who are never seen in the streets, plant a sacred tree 
within the compound, that they may not lose the merit of watering 
it in the sultry months. The female sh55drUvS, to honour the wives 
of bramhuns, carry water to these trees, and on a fortunate day 
make offerings to them. 


Sect. I.— The Tool'^see^ 

The Hindoos have no public festival in honour of this plant; 
but they occasionally prostrate themselves before it, repeating a 
form of prayer or praise : they have great faith also in the power 
of its leaves to cure diseases, and use it with incantations to expel the 
poison of serpents. They plant it also T^efore their houses, and in 
the morning cleanse the place around it with water and cow-dung ; 
and in the evening place a lamp near it. Throughout the month 
Voishakhu they suspend a large pot over it filled with water, and 
let the water drop upon it through a small hole. Whenever any 
of these plants die, it is considered a sacred duty to commit them 
to the river ; and when a person is brought to the river side to die, 
hii^ relations plant a branch of the toolusee near the dying man's 
head. A pillar, hollow at the top, is erected by many HindooSjv in 
which they deposit earth, and set the plant. They walk round 
these pillars and bow to the plant; which actions are declared by 
the shastrus to be very meritorious, 

The origin of the worship of the Toolusee is thus related in 
the Vishuoo pooranu, and in the Toolusee-Mahatmu:—Toolusee, a 
female, was engaged for a long time in religious austerities ; and 
at length asked this blessing of Vishnoo, that she might become his 
wife. Lnkshmee, Vishnoo's wife, hearing this, cursed the woman, 
and changed her into a Toolusee plant; ^ but Vishnoo promised, 
that he would assume the form of the shalgramu, and always con¬ 
tinue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, continually keep one leaf 
of the toolusee under and another upon the shalgramu, 

• Basil, Ocimum gratissimum, and 0. sanctum. The myrtle was sacred to l^enus, 

^ Apollo changed the youth Cyparissus into a cypress tree. Daphne was changed 
into a laurel. 
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OTHER SACRED TREES. 


Sect. II .—Other sacred Trees. 

The ushwuttu,® vutti/ vukoolu/ lifiritukee/amulukee/vilwtt/* 
and nimbu' trees receive divine honours from the Hindoos, and are 
set apart with the same ceremonies as are common at the setting 
lip of an image of the gods. These ceremonies take place either at 
the time of planting the tree, or after the person has watered and 
nourished it for some time. An individual who consecmtes an 
ushwuttu or a vutu, considering these trees as continuing to flou¬ 
rish many years, says, ‘ Oh !. Vishnoo ! grant that^ for planting this 
tree, I may continue as many years in heaven as this tree shall 
remain growing in the earth The person expects too, that as he 
has set apart this tree to aflbrd shade to his fellow creatures, so after 
death he will not be scorched by excessive heat in his journey to 
Yumu, the regent of death. 

® Ficus religiosa. This and other trees are never injured, nor cut down, nor burnt 
by devout Hindoos. I was once informed by a bramhfin, that his grandfather planted 
one of these trees near his honse, which has now spread its branches so wudely, that, 
as my informant affirmed, 2,000 persons may stand under it; and so much is this tree 
reverenced by his family, that they do not suffer its withered branches to be burnt, 

d Ficus ludica, vulgarly called the banyan tree. 

® Mimusops elengi. ^ Terminalia citrina. 

s Phillanthus emblica. ^ .^gle marmelos. 

i Jffeha azodaracta. 
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CHAP XITI. 

THE WORSHIP OF RIVERS. 

Rivers are to be placed among the objects of Hindoo wor¬ 
ship they are of both genders, Nhdn and Nndee. The worship 
of these rivers is performed at auspicious seasons, as laid down 
in the shastru, and at some of the great festivals. Certain 
places also of these rivers are peculiarly sacred, and draw to them 
gi'eat numbers of devotees; as, the source of the Ganges; the 
union of the Ganges, the Yumoona, and the Sfcuswutee at Pruy- 
agu;^ the branching of this united river into three streams at 
Trivdnee ; the place where the Ganges disembogues itself into the 
sea, &c. Their waters are used for food, bathing, medicine, religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, &c- and formerly when a Hindoo king was crown¬ 
ed, they were poured upon his head as a part of his consecration. 


Sect. I. GUnga. 

This goddess is represented as a white woman, weaiing a 
crown, sitting on the sea animal Mukuru, and having in her right 
hand a water-lily, and in her left the lute. She is called the daugh¬ 
ter of mount Himavut, though some of the pooranus declare that 
she was produced from the sweat of Vishnoo’s foot, which Brumha 
caught and preserved in his alms’ dish. 

The grandfather of Beeshmu was one day performing religious 
austerities near the Ganges, when the goddess fell in love with 
him, and, in order to persuade him to a union, went and sat upon 
his right knee. He told her that the left knee was the proper 
place for the wife, and the j'ight for the son : that therefore she 
should not become his, but he united to his son : whose name was 
Santunoo. After Santunoo and Gunga had been married some 
time, she was about to leave him; but consented to stay, on con¬ 
dition that she might kill all her children at their birth. When 
the first child was born, she threw it into the river, and so on 
to the seventh inclusive. As she was destroying the eighth, 
Santunoo forbad her, in consequence of which the child was saved, 
but she abandoned her paramour. The whole of this was to 
fulfil a curse pronounced by Vishnoo on the eight gods named 
Ushtu-vusoo. 

^ The notion of certain rivers heing sacred, seems to have prevailed amongst 
other heathen nations. Hence Naaman the Syrian said, ‘Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? May I not wash in them 
and be clean ?’ 

' It is ascertained, that there are six places of this name, five of which are situat'< 
ed on the river Ulukanunda.““See Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. 
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HER DESCENT. 


The Kamayunu, Muhabharutii, and the Giinga-kh^ndu, a part 
of the Sknndu pooranu, give long accounts of the descent of 
Gunga from heaven :—Sugurii, a king, having no children, entered 
upon a long course of austere devotions ; in the midst of which 
Ehrigoo appeared to him, and promised, that from the eldest 
queen should be born sixty thousand children, and from the other 
only a single child. After some time, the queen was delivered of 
a pumpkin ! which the lung in anger dashed to the ground, when 
the fruit was broken, and, to his astonishment, he saw children 
rising from it ; and, calling sixty thousand * nurses, put each 
child inJ -;0 a pan of milk. The other wife had a son, whom they 
called Ungshooman. After these sons were grown up, the king 
resolved to perform once more the sacrifice of a horse before his 
death, and committed the victim to the care of his sixty thousand 
sons. The person who performs this sacrifice one hundred times, 
succeeds to the throne of heaven. On this occasion the reigning 
Indru was alarmed, this being Suguru's hundredth sacrifice. To 
prevent its taking effect, therefore, he descended to the earth, and 
assuming another form, privately carried off the horse, which he 
placed in patalu, near to Kupilu, a sage. The sixty thousand sons, 
after searching throughout the earth in vain, began to dig into 
patalu,*^ where they found the horse standing by the side of Kupilu, 
who was absorbed in his devotions. Incensed at the old - man, 
whom they supposed to be the thief, they began to beat him ; 
when, awaking from his abstraction of mind, he reduced them all 
to ashes. The king for a long time heard no more of his sons ; 
but at lengthJS^arudu informed him of the catastrophe. He then 
sent his son Ungshooman down to the sage, who delivered up the 
horse, and informed the king, that if he could bring the goddess 
Gunga from heaven,^ his sons might be restored to him. The king 
offered the sacrifice, and placing TJngshooman on the throne, took 
up his residence in a forest as a hermit, where he died. IJngshoo- 
man, in his turn, making his son Dwileepu his successor, died also 
in a forest. Dwileepu had two wives, but no children ; he there¬ 
fore abdicated the throne, and embracing the life of a hermit, 
sought of the gods a son, and the deliverance of the sons of 
Sugurii. Shivu promised him, that by means of his two queens a 
son should be born. These women lived together, and after some 
time the youngest had a son, whom they called Bhugeerut’hu f 
who, however, was only a mass of flesh. Though greatly moved at 
the sight of such a child, they nreserved it, and in time it grew 
up to manhood. One day Ushtu-vuki'u, a moonee, who was 

The Hindoo writers say, that the seven seas were thus formed by the sons of 
Su^iru, Some accounts add, that not finding a place large enough to contain the earth 
which they thus dug up-^they devoured it! 

d Or, as it is explained, if he could perform the funeral rites for these sixty thou¬ 
sand persons ^\ ith the efficacious waters of the Ganges, they would be delivered from 
the curie, and asoend to heaven. 

® This story is so extremely indelicate, that it is impossible to translate it. 
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hump-backed, and wriggled in w-alking, called to see these females; 
when Bhugeerut'hti, in rising to salute the sage, trembled and 
wriggled in such a manner, that IJshtfl-viikrii, thinking he was 
mocking him, said, ‘ If thou canst not help wriggling thus, be a 
perfect child; but if thou art mocking me, be destroyed/ The 
boy immediately became perfect, and the sage gave him his bless¬ 
ing. When Ehngeertit’hn was grown up, he addressed his prayers 
to different gods for the restoration of his sixty thousand rela¬ 
tions—but in vain ; at length Brumha, moved by his piety, gave 
him a single drop of the water, and Vishnoo giving him a shell 
which he blew, Gunga followed him. As she had to fall from 
heaven to earth, Bliugeerht’hu was afraid lest the earth should be 
crushed by her fall : wherefore Shivu, standing on mount Himavut, 
caught Gunga in his bunch of matted hair, and detained her there 
for some time ; but at length suffered one drop to fell on the 
mountain: and from thence, on the tenth of the increase of the 
moon in Jyoisht'hu, the goddess touched the earth, and whichever 
way Bhugeerut’hu went blowing the conch, there Gunga followed 
him. 


Several very curious circumstances happened to Gunga as she 
passed along. In one place she ran near Junhoo, a sage, and 
washed away his mendicant’s dish, the flowers for worship, &c. 
upon which he, in anger, took her up, and swallowed her. At 
the intreaties of Bhugeerut’hu, however, the sage let her pass out 
at his thigh, on which account Gunga received the name of 
Janhuvee. 

On they went, tiU Gunga asked Bhttgeerut’hu where these 
sixty thousand relations were whom she was to deliver. He being 
unable to inform her, she, to make sure of their deliverance, at the 
entrance of the sea, divided herself into one hundred streams,^ and 
ran down intopatalu; where, as soon as the waters of Gttnga 
touched their ashes, they were delivered from the curse, and 
ascended in chariots to heaven. 

When Gitnga was brought from heaven, the gods, conscious 
that their sins also needed washing away, petitioned Brumha on 
the subject, who soothed them by promising that Gunga should 
remain in heaven, and descend to earth also. This goddess, 
therefore was called Mxindakinee in heaven, Gunga on earth, and 
Bhoguvutee in patalu. 

All casts worship Gunga, yet most of the ceremonies at the time 
of the daily ablutions, with the exception of some forms of praise to 
this goddess, are in the name of Shivu and other gods. The Hin¬ 
doos particularly choose the banks of this river for their worship, 
as the merit of works performed here, according to the promise of 


^The mouths of the Ganges, 



IGG HER FESTIVALS. 

the shastnis,^ becomes exceedingly augmented. In Voishakhd, 
Jyoisht’hu, Kartikn, and Magh^, the merit is greater than in 
other months ; and at the full moon in these months is still more 
enhanced. In every month, on the first, sixth, and eleventh of 
the moon, and at its total wane also, bathing in Gunga is much 
recommended. 

On the third of the moon in Voishakhu, a few Hindoos per¬ 
form the ceremonies of worship by the side of the river, under the 
expectation that the benefits will be undecayable : such is the pro¬ 
mise of the smritee shastrus. 

On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Jyoisht^hu, in the fore¬ 
noon, the Dfishxihfira festival is held, in commemoration of Gunga’s 
descent to the earth. Crowds of people assemble fi:om the difierent 
towns and villages near the river, especially at the most sacred 
places of the river, bringing their offerings-of fruit, rice, flowers, 
cloth, sweetmeats, &c., and hang garlands of flowers across the river, 
even where it is wide. After the people have bathed, the 
officiating bramhun ascends the banks of the river with them ; and 
after repeating sungkulpu,^ places before him a jar of water, and 
sitting with his face to the north or east, perfoms what his called 
ghhtu-st’haphnu.' After this, the bramhun performs other cere¬ 
monies, as asunu shoodhee,^ ungu-nyasu,^ kfirangh-nyasfi,^ bhoot- 
shdddhee,”" dig-vundhuriu,*" bhoot-otsarunu,° &c. then the worship 
of the five gods ; of the nine planets ; of the regents of the ten 
quarters, &c. To this succeeds meditation, manfisfi,^ &;c.; the priest 
next presents the ofierings, which may be sixty-four, or eighteen, 
or sixteen, or ten, or five, or merely flowers and water, according 
to the person’s ability. To these offerings, the worshipper must 
add sesamum, clarified butter, and barley-flour. The officiating 
bramhun next performs the worship of Narayunu, Muh^shwuru,*' 

s ‘ He who thinks upon OiSnga, though he may be 800 miles distant from the 
riveir at the time, is delivered from all sin, and is entitled to heaven.—At the hour of 
death, if a person think upon Giiuga, he will obtain a place in the heaven of Shivu* 
— If a person, according to the regulations of the shastru, he going to bathe in 
Gunga, and die on the road, he shall obtain the same benefits as though he had 
actually bathed.—There are 3,500,000 holy places belonging toGnngaithe person 
who looks at Gunga, or bathes in this river, will obtain all the fruit which arises 
from visiting all these 3,500 000 holy places.—If a person who has been guilty of 
killing cows, bramhuns, his gooroo, or of drinking spirits, &c. touch the waters 
of Gdnga, desiring in his mind the remission of these sins, they will be forgiven.—By 
bathing in Ghnga, accompanied with prayer, a person will remove at once the sins 
of thousands of births.’— Gunga- Vakya- Vulee. 

^ An incantation, at the time of repeating which the person promises to attend to 
certain ceremonies. 

i The ceremonies performed at the setting up of an image. Here the jar of water 
is the image, before which the worship of any of the gods may be performed. 

^ Purifying the seat. i Ceremonies accompanied with motions of the fin¬ 
gers. Purifying the five elements of which the body is composed. “ Bind¬ 

ing the ten quarters, to prevent evil spirits from arriving to defile the worship. 
« Driving away the evil spirits. p Going over all the ceremonies in the mind. 

Shivii. 
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Bruniha, S55ryu, Bhugeemt’hn, and Himaluyn; then the worship 
of the inhabitants of the waters, as the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, 
the water-snakes, the leeches, the snails,the mnknrns^ the shell¬ 
fish, the porpoises, &c. The offerings, after having been presented 
to the inhabitants of the waters, are thrown into the Ganges. 
Ten lamps of clarified butter are then lighted up, and all the other 
offerings presented. After this, the names of certain gods are re¬ 
peated, with forms of praise ; the fee is presented to the priest, the 
bramhnns are entertained, and the offerings sent to the houses of 
bramhuns. At the close of these ceremonies the people perform 
obeisance to Gtoga, and then depart. Great multitudes assemble 
on the banks of the river on these occasions, and expect much both 
in this life and hereafter from this act of worship. If a person, 
placing on his head ten fruits of nny kind, thus immerse liiinself 
in the Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be removed. 

In this month also clay images of Gunga are set up in domes¬ 
tic temples, and worshipped, and the next day thrown into the 
river. In some places clay images of this goddess are preserved in 
clay temples, and worshipped daily. Persons escaping dangers on 
water present offerings to Gunga, as well as to Vuroonu, the Indian 
Neptune; as mariners, having escaped the dangers of the sea, used 
to offer a sacrifice to Venus. 

On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitru, the 
people descend into the water, and with their hands joined immerse 
themselves; after which the officiating bramhun reads a portion of 
the shastru, describing the benefits arising from this act of bathing. 
The people repeat after the priest certain significant words, as the 
day of the month, the name of Vishuoo, &c., and then immerse 
themselves again. Gifts of rice, fruits, and money are offered to 

* TMs strongly reminds us of the lines of Juvenal, Satire xv, 

* Who has not heard, where Egypt’s realms are nam’dy 
What monster gods her frantic sons have fram’d ? 

Here Ibis gorg’d with well-grown serpents*, there 
The croGO(ule t commands religions fear: 

Where Memnon’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes (such, Fate, are thy disastrous turns 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns; 

A monkey-god i, prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnished gold: 

To godship here blue Triton’s scaly herd. 

The river progeny is there preferr’dll : 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies. 

Where to her dogs§ aspiring temples rise : * 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

Where every orchard is o’errun with gods!’ 

f See Gurooiu. f The Hindoos throw their children to the alligators'. X Hunooman, 

J See the account above, § See a preceding article. 
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ATTACHMENT OF THE NATIVES TO THIS RIVER. 


the poor, the bramhuns, and the priest. On this occasion groups 
of ten or twelve persons stand in the water in one spot, for whom 
one bramhun reads the formulas. These groups are to be seen ex¬ 
tending themselves very far along the river. At the moment of 
the conjunction of the moon (on the thirteenth of its decrease) 
with the star Shutubhisha, this festival is called the Great Varoo- 
nee. The merit arising from bathing at this lucky moment is supr 
posed to be very great; the people fast till the bathing is over. 
When there is a conjunction as above, and the day falls on a 
Saturday, the festival is called the Great, Great Varoonee.® 

The pooranus declare, that the sight, the name, or the touch 
of Guuga takes away all sin, however heinous ; that thinking of 
Guiiga, when at a distance, is sufficient to remove the taint of 
sin; but that bathing in Gunga has blessings in it of which no 
imagination can conceive. 

So much is this river reverenced among the Hindoos, that many 
bramhuns will not cook upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash 
themselves nor their elothes in it.‘ Some persons perform a 
journey of five or six months to bathe in Gunga, to perform the 
rites for deceased relations, and to cany this water to place in their 
houses, for religious and medicinal uses. The water of this river 
is used also in the English courts of justice to swear upon, as the 
koran is given to Musnlmans, and the New Testament to Chris¬ 
tians ; but many of the most respectable Hindoos refuse to 
comply with this method of making oath, alleging that their 
shastrus forbid them in these cases to touch the water of the 
Ganges,“ the shalgramu, or a bramhun. When such cases occur 
in the courts, the judges very candidly permit the person, if of 
good character, to give his evidence in a way consistent with his 
peculiar prejudices, as, after bathing, &c. and standing with his 
face to the east. The Hindoo courts formerly admitted a person's 
evidence without an oath ; and when a cause could not be deter¬ 
mined by evidence thus given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is 
not uncommon for one Hindoo to say to another, ^ Will you make 
this engagement on the banks of Gunga f The other replies, 

' I engage to do what I have said ; but I cannot call Gunga to 
witness it.' If a person utter a most audacious lie, while near or 
upon the Ganges, the person to whom he is speaking saj^ ^ ‘ Are you 

« At the time of many of the feetivals, the sides of the Ganges, in many places, 
are gaily illuminated j and lights fastened on boards, plantain stalks, &c. or put in 
earthen pots, are floated down the staream. 

* In the work called Valmegkee-moonee, amongst many other forms of praise to 
be offered to Gunga, is the following goddess, the owl that lodges in the hollow 
of a tree on thy banks is exalted beyond measure; while the emperor, whose 
palace is far from thee, though he may possess a million of stately elephants, and 
may have the wives of millions of conquered enemies to serve him, is nothing.* 

Many persons refuse to contest causes in which large sums are at stake, 
under the fear that they may be constrained to make oath on the waters of the Ganges. 
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not afraid of littering such a falsehood in the presence of Gunga 
A third person perhaps adds, as a continuation of the^ reproach— 
‘Not he ; he has been guilty of discharging his urine into Gunga, 
even at Prtiyagh.* 

Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this river 
to remove the sins of the night or of the day ; when sick they 
smear their bodies with the sediment, and remain near the river 
for a month perhaps. Some of course recover, and others die : a 
Hindoo says, that those who have a steady faith and an unwaver¬ 
ing mind, recover ; the rest perish. 

t 

The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in the sight of the 
Ganges, that their sins may be washed away in their last moments. 
A person in his last agonies is frequently dragged from his bed 
and friends, and carried, in the coldest or in the hottest weather, 
from whatever distance, to the river side; where he lies, if a 
poor man, without a covering day and night till he expires : with 
the pains of death upon him, he is placed up to the middle in the 
water, and drenched with it. Leaves of the toolusee plant are 
also put into his mouth ; and his relations call upon him to 
repeat, and repeat for him, the names of Eamii, Huree, Narayunti, 
Brumha, Gunga, &;c. In some cases the family priest repeats 
some incantations, and makes an offering to Voithrunee, the river 
over which the soul, they say, is ferried after leaving the body. 
The relations of the dying man spread the sediment of the river 
on his forehead or breast, and afterwards with the finger write on 
this sediment the name of some deity. Tf a person should die in 
his house, and not by the river side, it is considered as a great 
misfortune, as he thereby loses the help of the goddess in his 
dying moments. If a person choose to die at home, his memory 
becomes infamous. The conduct of Eaja Nuvu-krishnu of 
Nudeeya, who died in his bed-room about the year 1800, is still 
mentioned as a subject of reproach, because he refused to be carried 
to the river before death. ‘ Ah ! Ah 1’ say the superstitious, when 
a neighbour at the point of death delays the fatal journey to the 
river, ‘ he will die like Raja Nuvu-Eaishnu.* 

Dead bodies are brought by their relations to be burnt near 
this river ; and when they cannot bring the whole body, it is not 
uncommon for them to bring a single bone and cast it into the 
river,* under the hope that it will help the soul of the deceased. 

’ Many persons, whose relations die at a distance from the Ganges, at the time 
of burning the body preserve a bone, and at some future time bring this bone and 
commit it to Gunga, supposing that this will secure the salvation of the deceased. 
The work called Kriya-yogusarS contains the following curious story :—A bramhun, 
who had been guilty of the greatest crimes, was devoured by wild beasts ; his bones 
only remained. A crow took up one of these bones, and was carrying it over G^nga, 
when another bird darting upon it, the crow let the bone fall. As soon as the hone 
touched Gtinga, the hramhfin sprang to life, and was ascending to heaven, when the 
messenger of Ynmu, the judge of the dead, seized him, as a great sinner. At this 
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170 CHILDREN, AND GROWN-UP PERSONS DROWNED IN IT. 

In the eastern parts of Bengal, married women, long disap¬ 
pointed in their hopes of children, make an offering to Gunga, and 
enter into a vow, that if the goddess will give them two children, 
they will present one to her : and it is not uncommon for such 
women to cast the first child into the river as an offering ; hut it 
is said, that at present some relation or religious mendicant stands 
ready to preseiwe the life of the child. The mother cannot take it 
again, but this person adopts and provides for it. These offerings 
are made on the tenth of the moon in Jyoisht’hh, and on the 13th 
of Choitru. 

Some persons even drown themselves in the Ganges, not 
doubting but they shall immediately ascend to heaven. The 
shastin encourages this/ It is a sin for a bramhun, but an act of 
merit in a shoodru or a dundee, if he be in worldly trouble, or 
afflicted with an incurable distemper. The Gunga-Vakya-Vulee 
says, ^ Should any person have eaten with another who is degrad¬ 
ed for seven successive births ; or have committed the five sins, 
each of which is called muha-patuku; should he have eaten the 
food which has been touched by a woman in her courses ; or have 
constantly spoken falsely ; or have stolen gold, jewels, &c.; should 
he have killed the wife of his friend ; or have injured brainhuns, 
or friends, or his mother, &c. ; or have committed the sins which 
doom a man to the hell called Muharouruvu ; or have committed 
those sins for which the messengers of Yumu constantly beat a 
person ; or have committed multitudes of sins in childhood, youth, 
and old age ;—if this person bathe in Gunga at an auspicious period, 
all these sins will be removed : he will also be admitted into the 
heaven of Brumha, the Purum-hungsee; be put in possession of 
the merits of the man who presents a lac of red cows to a bram¬ 
hun learned in the four vddus; and afterwards will ascend and 
dwell at the right hand of Yishnoo. After he has enjoyed all this 
happiness, and shall be re-born on the earth, he will be possessed 
of every good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very honour¬ 


time Narayunu’s messengers interfered, and pleaded, that the sins ef this man, since 
one of his bones had touched Gunga, were all done away. The appeal was made to 
Vishnoo, who decided in the hramhun’s favour. The bramhnn immediately went to 
heaven. 

y The Sknndu poorann declares, that by dying in the Ganges, a person will obtain 
absorption into BriSmhu. The same work contains a promise from Shivti, that who¬ 
ever dies in Gtinga shall obtain a place in his heaven.—The Bhnvishyu pooranu affirms 
that if a w'orm, or an insect, or a grass-hopper, or any tree growing by the side of 
Gunga, die in the river, it will obtain absorption into Brumhii.—The Brumhii pooranii 
says, that whether a person renounce life in Giinga, praying for any particular benefit, 
or die by accident, or whether he possess his senses or not, he will be happy. If he 
purposely renounce life, he will enjoy absorption, or the highest happiness ; if he die 
by accident, he will still attain heaven.—MiSnoo says, ‘A mansion with bones for its 
rafters and beams ; with nerves and tendons for cords; with muscles and blood for 
mortar; with skin for its outward covering ; filled with no sweet perfume, but loaded 
with faeces and urine; a mansion infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, and incapable of standing 
long; such a mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit.’ 
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able, &c. He who shall doubt any part of this, vdll be doomed to 
the hell called Koombhee-paku, and afterwards be born an ass. If 
a person, in the presence of Gunga, on the anniversary of her arri- 
val on the earth, and according to the rules prescribed in the 
shastrus, present to the bramhuns whole villages, he will obtain 
the fruits that arise from all other offerings, from all saci'ifices, from 
visiting all the holy places, &c .; his body will be a million times 
more glorious than the sun; he will obtain a million of virgins, 
and multitudes of carriages, palankeens, &c. covered with jewels ; 
he will dwell for ages in heaven, enjoying its pleasures in company 
with his father; as many particles of dust as are contained in the 
land thus given away to the bramhuns, for so many years will the 
giver dwell in happiness in Vishnoo's heaven.’ 

Every real Christian must be deeply affected on viewing the 
deplorable effects of this superstition. Except that part of the 
rig-vedu which countenances the burning of women alive, no writers 
ever gave birth to a more extensive degree of misery than those 
who have made the Ganges a sacred river. Thousands, yea mil¬ 
lions of people are annually drawn from their homes and peaceful 
labours, several times in the year, to visit different holy places of 
this liver, at a great expense of time, and money spent in making 
offerings to the goddess ; expensive journeys are undertaken by 
vast multitudes to obtain the water ‘ of this river, (some come two 
or three months’ journey for this purpose,) or to carry the sick, the 
dying, the dead, or the bones of the dead, to its banks. What the 
sick and dying suffer by being exposed to all kinds of weather in 
the open air on the banks of the river, and in being choked by the 
sacred water in their last moments, is beyond expression. In short, 
no eyes, but those of Omniscience, can see all the foul deeds done 
upon and by the sides of this river; and the day of judgment alone 
can bring all these deeds to light. The bramhun will then see, 
that instead of Gunga’s having removed the sins of her worshippers, 
she has increased them a million-fold. 


Sect. II. —Other deified Rivers. 

The Godavuree, the Nhnnuda, the Kav^ree, the Atreyee 
the Kurutoya, the Bahooda, the Gomutee, the Snruyoo, the 
Giindukee, the Varahee, the Churmun-wutee, the Shutudroo 
the Yipasha, the Goutumee, the Kurmunasha, the Shonh,^ the 
Oiravutee, the Chundrubhaga, the Vitusta, the Sindhoo, the 
Bhudra-vukasha, the Punusa, the Ddvika, the Tamruphrnee, the 
Toongubhhdra, . the Krishna, the YdtrtLvutee, the Bhoiruvii, the 
Brumhu-pootrii,^ the Yoiturunee, and many other rivers, are 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastrus as sacred. 

* Many thousands perish by the dysentery, and others through want, in these 
joumies. 

» This is a male river. 


t Ditto. 
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At the full moon in Asharhii, many thousand Hindoos assemble 
at Prutaph-guru, a place to the west of Lucknow, and bathe in the 
Godavuree, or in the remains of it, (for at this season of the year 
this river is nearly dried up.) 

On the last day of Choitrh, a large assembly of Hindoos meet 
at Moduphuru-pooru, about sixteen miles from Patna, where the 
Gundakee, the Suruyoo, and the Ganges meet.^ The assembly 
remains eight days, and a large fair is held on the spot, at which 
horses, camels, and other beasts, and also children, are bought 
and sold : the price of a boy is from ten to twelve rupees ; that 
of a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, some say as 
many as 20,000, principally women, assemble at tJ 3 ’'odhya, to 
bathe in the Suriiyoo. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonu, an 
equal number of people are said to meet on the banks of the 
Suruyoo at Buhurum-ghatu, near Lucknow : but they do not 
bathe in the river, the water of which is very filthy, but in a 
sacred pool adjoining. 

On the banks of the Yumoona, on the second of the moon in 
Kartiku, and on the eighth of the decrease of the moon in Bhadru, 
vast crowds of Hindoos assemble in different places to bathe. 

The Brumhu-pootru receives the same honours on the eighth 
of the increase of the moon in Choitru. At a place three days’ 
journey from Dacca 50 or 60,000 people assemble, and sacrifice , 
pigeons, sheep, and goats, casting them into the river. Children 
are also cast into the river here by their mothers, but are generally 
rescued and carried home by strangers. Superstitious people say, 
that on this day the river gradually swells so as to fill its banks, 
and then gradually sinks to its usual level. 

The Voiturunee, in Orissa, is also placed among the sacred 
rivers, and on the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitru, 
great multitudes of Hindoos, (six or seven hundred thousand,) 
assemble at Yajfi-pooru, near the temple of Jugunnat’hu, and 
bathe in this river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honours and I could 
have greatly enlai'ged this account, in detailing their fabulous 
histories, and in noticing the superstitious ceremonies of this 
deluded people on their banks : but what I have here inserted, 
and the preceding account of Gunga, must suffice. 

^ There are several causes why particular places .of- these rivers are esteemed 
peculiarly sacred. Some of these causes are given in the shastrfis, and others arise from 
tradition. One instance of the^ latter occurs respecting Voidyvfiatee, a place near 
Serampore, where Nimaee, a religious mendicant, performed his devotions, and where 
at present, at a conjunction of particular stars, multitudes assemble to bathe. 


See Asiatic Researches. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE WORSHIP OF FISH. 

ViSHNOO, having been incarnate in the form of a fish, is worship¬ 
ped on cert^n occasions, or rather a form of praise is repeated in 
honour of this incarnation. 

In tbe preceding account of Gunga it will also be seen, that the 
finny tribes of that river are worshipped at the festivals in honour 
of this goddess. 

I am informed, however, that female Hindoos, residing on the 
banks of the Pudmu, on the 5 th of the increase of the moon in Maghu, 
actually worship the Ilishu fish, when they first arrive in the river, 
with the usual ceremonies, and after that partake of them without 
the fear of injuring their health. 


CHAP. XV. 

THE WORSHIP OF BOOKS. 

The Hindoos have deified their shastrus, which, on different 
occasions, they worship with the same ceremonies as an idol, 
anointing the book with perfume.s, and adorning it with garlands. 

At the reading of any part of the vedus, the Chundee, and other 
works, the book to be read is always addressed as an idol. At such 
times the worshipper thus prays to the book : ‘ Oh ! book 1' thou art 
the goddess of learning, bestow learning upon me.’ 

When an individual employs a bramhfin to recite to his family 
and neighbom’s the Muhabharutu, Ramayunn, Shreebhaguvutu, 
or any other pooranu, the worship of the work recited is performed 
on the first and last days at considerable length, many offerings 
being presented: each day’s recital is also preceded by a short 
service paid to the book. 

At the festival in honour of the goddess Suruswutee any one 
of the shastrus is adopted and worshipped, joined with the pen 
and inkstand. 

The followers of Yishnoo^ and especially the mendicant 
voirage^es, pay a still greater reverence than the regular Hindoos to 
the books they esteem sacred. These books relate to the amours 
of Krishnu, or to the mendicants Choitunyn and Nityanundu. 

A book placed on a golden throne, and presented to a bramhun, 
is a very meritorious gift. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

THE WORSHIP OF STONES. 


The Shalgram'W^. 

This is the setites, or eagle-stone, of which there is a great 
variety, and to which many virtues were ascribed by the ancients. 
When I shewed a picture of the eagle-stone to a bramhun who was 
sitting with me, without informing him what it was, he exclaimed 
—‘ This is the shalgramu T and added, (jocularly,) ‘ Oh 1 then, 
Englishmen will be saved, as they have the shalgramu amongst 
them/ 

This stone, black, hollow, and nearly round, is said to be 
brought from mount Ghndukee, in Nepaul. It is added, that in 
this mountain there are multitudes of insects which perforate the 
masses of stone, so that pieces fall into the river Gunduku in the 
shape of the shalgramu, from whence they are taken with nets. 
Common ones are about as large as a watch. They are valued 
according to their size, their hollowness, and the colours in the 
inside ; and from these circumstances they are called by different 
names. The chief sorts are called Lukshme9-Narayunu,Ilughoonat’hu, 
Lukshmee, Junardunu, Vamunu, Damoduru,^ &c. These different 
shalgramiis are worshipped under their different names. The first 
is sometimes sold for as much as two thousand rupees. The Hin¬ 
doos have a notion, that whoever keeps in. his house this celebrated 
stone, and a shell called dukshina-vurtu, can never become poor ; 
but that the very day in which any one parts with one of them,; 
he will begin to sink into poverty. Almost every respectable 
bramhun keeps a shalgramu, as do some sh55drus. The bramhun 
who does not keep one is reproached by his neighbours. 

The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in 
the Shree-bhaguvutu :—Vishnoo created the nine planets to preside 
over the fates of men. Shunee (Saturn) commenced his reign by 

a From sharu and gramn, which indicates that this stone makes the place 
excellent in which it is preserved, as the Mnhahharutu is said to purify the places in 
which it is read: hence hramhuns are forbidden to enter a village where the 
Muhahharutti is not found, as such place is pronounced unclean. 

^ The Hindoos say, that this last shalgramu requires large offerings of food to 
be presented to it; and that a bramhun, who had begged one of them, and neglected 
to feed it sufficiently, was brought to ruin, this god having sweijt away nearly his 
whole family by death. Many stories of this kind are related of this stone. Though 
a single grain of rice was never known to be eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos 
firmly believe this and similar stories, against all the evidence of their senses for 
hundreds of years together. Gopalu, a learned bramhnn employed in the Serampore 
printing-office, declared that one of these stones had been placed in his house by a 
relation, who attributed his family misfortunes to its powers. 

A shell, the convolutions of which turn to the right. Vishnoo is said to hold 
a shell of this kind in his hand. 
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proposing to Brumha, that he should first come under his influence 
for twelve years. Brumha referred him to Vishnoo, but' this god, 
equally averse to be brought under the dreaded influence of this 
inauspicious planet, desired Saturn to call upon him the next day, 
and immediately assumed the form of a mountain. The next day 
Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, but discovering that he had 
united himself to mount Gitndukee, he entered the mountain in 
the form of a worm called Yujiu-keetu.*" He continued thus to 
afllict the mountain-formed .Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish¬ 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of 
this mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper 
representaiives of himself; adding, that each should have twenty- 
one marks in it, similar to those on his body, and that its name 
should be shalgramu. 

The worship of any of the gods may be performed before the 
shalgramu, and it is often adopted as the representative of some 
god. It claims no national festival, but is placed near the image 
worshipped, and first receives the devotions of the Hindoos. The 
shalgramii is also worshipped daily by the bramhuus, after morn¬ 
ing ablutions: they first bathe or wash the stone, reading the 
formulas ; and then offer flowers, white lead, incense, light, sweet¬ 
meats, and water, repeating incantations : the offerings, after 
remaining before it a short time, are eaten by the family. In the 
evening, incense, light, and sweetmeats are offered, preceding 
which a bell is rung, and a shell blown ; and the whole is closed 
by the priest's prostrating himself before the stone. 

During the month Voishakhu, bramhilns suspend a pan of 
water every day over the shalgramu, and, through a small hole at 
the bottom, let the water fall on it, to preserve it cool during this 
month, which is one of the hottest in the year. This water is caught 
in another pan placed beneath, and drank in the evening as holy 
water. When the country is in great want of rain, a bramhun in 
some instances places the shalgramu in the burning sun, and sits 
down by it, repeating incantations. Burning the god in the sun 
is said to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 

Some persons, when sick, employ a bramhun to present single 
leaves of the toolusee plant, sprinkled with red powder, to the 
shalgramu, repeating incantations. A hundred thousand leaves 
are sometimes presented. It is said, that the sick man gradually 
recovers as every additional leaf is offered. When a Hindoo is 
at the point of death, a bramhun shews him the marks of the 
shalgramu, the sight of which is said to secure the soul a safe pas¬ 
sage to Vishnoo s heaven. 

In a work called Shalgramu-nirnuyu an account is given of 
the proper names of the diflerent shalgramus ; the benefits arising 


® Literally, the thunder-holt worm. 
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fi’om their worship; the kinds of shalgramns proper to be kept 
by persons in a secular state, and also by the religious. 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the room 
where the family dwell, is assigned to this god. Some persons 
keep one, others ten, others a hundred, and some even as many as 
a thousand of these stones. 

The shalgramu is rendered impure by the touch of a shoodru^ 
and in such cases must be purified by rubbing it over with cow- 
dung, cow’s urine, milk, ghee, and curds. If a small part of the 
shalgramn be broken off, the owner commits it to the river. The 
bramhfins sell these stones, but trafiicing in images is dishonorable. 

[The shalgramu is the only stone deriving its deity from 
itself: all other stones worshipped are made sacred by incanta¬ 
tions. For an account of them, see a succeeding article relative 
to the Hindoo images.] 


CHAP. XVII. 

A LOG OF WOOD AVOKSHIPPED. 


The Pedal, 

This is a rough piece of wood, (termed dh^nkee,) generally 
the trunk of a tree, balanced on a pivot, with a head something 
like a mallet; it is used to separate the rice from the husk, to 
pound brick-dust for buildings, &c. A person stands at the farthest 
end, and with his feet presses it down, which raises up the 
head ; after which he lets it fall on the rice, or brick-ends. One 
of these pedals is set up at almost every house in country places. 

The origin of this worship is thus given :—A religious guide, 
being called upon to give the initiating incantation to one of his 
disciples, commanded him to repeat the word dhdnkee, dhdnkee. 
Narudu, the god of the dhdnkee, pleased with the disciple, visited 
him, riding on a pedal, and gave him as a blessing another incan¬ 
tation, by which he immediartely became perfect, and ascended 
to heaven. 

The pedal is worshipped at the time of marriage, of investiture 
with the poita, of giving the first rice to a child, and at any other 
particular time of rejoicing. The women are the worshippers. It 
is also worshipped in the month Yoishakliti by all castes of females, 
not excepting the wives of the most learned bramhuns ; who con¬ 
secrate it by putting red, white, or yellow paint, and also some 
rice, doorva grass, and oil on its head. 

About twenty years ago, the raja of Nulu-danga, Muhdndru- 
ddvu-rayu, spent three hundred thousand rupees in a grand 
festival in honour of this log of wood. At the close of the festival, 
the raja took a firebrand, and set all the gilded scenery on fire, 
and thus finished this scene of expensive folly and wickedness. 

^ So are all other images that have been consecrated. 
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BOOK IL 

OF THE TEMPL^IS, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE HINDOOS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

01^ THE TEMPLES. 

The Hindoo temples in Bengal, though different in shape, are 
nearly of the same description of architecture : they are very in- 
inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices in Europe ; but some of 
these buildings are in a better style than might have been expected' 
fi'om a people so little advanced in the arts. 


Sect. 1.— Of different Kimds of Temples, 

The Milndi'i'^,^ dedicated to the lingu, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building, the body square, but the upper part short and 
tapering to a point. It contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, with a porch in front for spectators. 
The centre room contains the lingu ; in the others are placed the 
utensils for worship, the offerings, &c.—Small square temples for 
the lingh, with flat roofs, are erected in rows facing the houses of 
rich men, or before a college, a consecrated pool of water, another 
temple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Similar 
temples in honour of Gundshu are to be seen in some places. Very 
small temples like the Mundiru, only three or five cubits high, and 
containing a lingu about a foot in height, have been erected at 
Benares. 

The D^oolU^ templeSj sacred to JugiinnaPhu, rise from the 
foundation in a gradual slope like a sugar loaf, with an iron image 
of Gurooru on the pinnacle. These temples, made of brick, are 
ascended by a flight of steps, and contain only one room. 

The P'dnckH-rittn'iP temple has two or three rooms, and a 
single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret on the dome, and 
a smaller one on each comer. It is dedicated to the different forms 

a Mundirii means any edifice of brick or stone ; but custom has appropriated it 
almost exclusively to the temples of the lingfi. 

b Corrupted from devalayiS, i. e., devS, a god, aldyiS, a house. 

Having five turrets. 


23 
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of Vishnoo, as Eadha-buMbhu, Gopalu, Mudunu-mohunu, Govin- 
dhUj &c. The temple called NUvii-riitnii^ dedicated also to the 
various forms of Vishnoo^ has a double roof like the Mundiru, with 
a small turret on each corner of the lower roofs, and on the upper 
one a larger J^urret to crown the dome. It contains four or five 
rooms. At IJgru-dweepu, the temple of Gopee-nat’hu has different 
houses attached to it; one for cooking, another for the utensils 
used in worsliip ; another is a store-house for the offerings, and two 
others are open rooms for the accommodation of visitors and 
devotees. 

The Vishnoo-milndiril, ’having one room, with a paHico in 
front, is a fiat-roofed building, erected either within or without the 
wall which encloses a Hindoo house, or at a little distance from 
the owner's house; and sometimes by the side of the Ganges, when 
the person’s house is near the river. A few temples may be 
seen, having three rooms ; one of which is the god’s hall of audience, 
another his dining room, and the third his room for sleeping. 

Another kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erected by 
rich Hindoos adjoining to their houses, and called GhUndee-mitn- 
dUpU, and is designed for the image of Doorga or Kalee. This is 
built on four sides, with an area in the middle. The image is 
placed at the north end, with its face to the south ; the two sides, 
and the north end, in most cases, contain upper rooms with porticos 
beneath. The room which contains the image is about ten cubits 
long and sixteen broad : the other rooms are open in fi'ont with 
arched doorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremo¬ 
nies of worship, hear the singing, &c. 

The YorU-bangala is made like two thatched houses or ban ga¬ 
las, placed side to side; and has what is called in England a 
double-pitched roof, generally covered with tiles or bricks. The 
front is open without doors. These temples are dedicated to dif¬ 
ferent gods, but are not now frequently built in Bengal. 

The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called RasiimUnch'tl, 
in which the image of Krishnu is annually placed and worshipped. 
This building is octagonal, with eight turrets at the comers, and 
a steeple in the centre supported by pillars ; and consists of one 
room, open on all sides, and elevated five or six feet from the 
ground. On the nights of the rasn festival, the image is brought 
and placed in this elevated open room, there worshipped, and 
afterwards carried back to the temple adjoining to the owner’s 
house. The BoM-munchu is a similar building, but is sometimes 
made larger. 

A great number of small clay and thatched buildings are erected 
in Bengal, in which the images of Siddhdshwuree, Krishnoo, 


^ Having nine turrets. 
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Ramu, &c. are set up. The roofs of these buildirigs are sloping, 
like the huts of the poor in Europe. 

Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under trees, 
and these trees become as it were temples for worship. 

In some few towns a number of different terapJes are built in a 
square. I once saw a B^vaMy'ti of this kind at Chanchra, in 
Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples and as many gods. 
One thousand acres of ground are attached to this place ; one 
bramhuri perform the ceremonies ; six others cook for these gods ; 
four others gather flowers, and bring the articles for the daily 
worship. Nimaee-mulliku, a goldsmith of Calcutta, built and 
endowed this place. Similar devaluyus are to be seen at Krishnix- 
nugnm/Gunga-vasu,Shiu-nivasu,Buruhu-nuguru^, Natoru, Poontd^, 
Somra^ Bhoo-koilasn, Gooptu-para, and at many other places in 
Bengal.—Raja Chundru-rayu, of Patnlee, is said to have built two 
hundred of these ddvalnyus, at each of which two or three hundred 
people are daily fed. The relict of raja Tiluku-chnndru, of Burdwan, 
erected one hundred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in 
them as many images of the lingu ; attaching to them eleven bram- 
buns and inferior servants, and endowing the temples with estates« 
to the amount of the wages of the attendants. 

Before many temples is seen a roof, supported by pillars^ 
under which portions of the shastrus are recited or sung, and at 
other times animals for sacrifice slaughtered. In general, however, 
the singing and dancing at the festivals take place under an 
awning in the open air, near some temple, or near the person's 
house who bears the expense. The long periods of dry weather in 
this climate render this practicable ; nor would the heat allow of 
such large assemblies meeting in houses, even if buildings suffici¬ 
ently large could be constructed. This accounts for the Hindoo 
temples being so small in the inside: many of them, especially 
those of the lingu, are only large enough to contain the image, the 
offerings, the utensils of worship, and the afficiating priests. 

Much of the wealth of the Hindoo kings was foimerly expend¬ 
ed in building temples, and supporting splendid festivals. At 
present, those who erect these temples in Bengal are principally 
the head-servants of Europeans, who appropriate part of their 
gains to these acts of supposed merit. * 

® These belong to GireeshiS-chtIndru, the raja Nuvii-dweepiS. 

f This first place is in MoorshiSdabadiS, and belongs to raja Vishoonaf hii, as does 
that at Natorfi. 

e This belongs to raja Bhoovunfi-fhakoorii. 

^ This place is the property of Ram-sunHru'rayu, a voidyiS. 

i The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinns, was raised in consequence of a. 
vow made by Tarqninius Prisons in the Sabine war. 
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The expense of erecting one of these temples, if a single room, 
amounts to about two hundred rupees ; and the wages and daily 
offerings to one image are about three rupees per month. Some 
give the bramhun who officiates twelve annas, and others a I'upee 
monthly, with his food and clothes. Sometimes the offerings are 
given to him, but in other cases they are presented to the bram- 
hiins of the village alternately, and the priest has money given him 
in their stead. These offerings frequently consist of a pound of 
rice, a pint of milk, half an ounce of sugar, and two plantains. 
The quantity, however, is not prescribed; and other things are 
added by the wealthy. 


Sect. II .—Dedication of Temples. 

When a Hindoo has erected a temple, he appoints a day to 
dedicate it to some god. The following account of the dedication 
of one hundred and eight temples to Shivii, some years ago, at 
Talitu, in the district of Burdwan, by the mother of Tdjush~ch&- 
dru, the raja of Burdwan, wUl give an idea of the manner in which 
this ceremony is performed. 

The foundation of these temples being about to be laid, a place 
was dug in the earth about a cubit square, into which water was 
poured, and a brick placed in the hole ; after which the worship of 
the household god, (Yishnoo,) of Yuroonu, and the lingu, was per¬ 
formed. At the close of the worship, a flower was thrown into the 
water, the floating of which to the right was considered as a good 
omen, and decided the point that the temple should be raised on 
that spot. The following prayer was then addressed to this brick : 
" As long as the earth and mountains remain, so long do thou 
remain immoveable.’ After the temples were nearly finished, many 
bramhuns and the relations of the queen were invited, and on an 
auspicious day the ceremony of conseemtion was performed. An 
altar was raised before each temple, and four priests chosen for 
each altar; who, purifying them, performed the worship of the 
five gods,^ the nine planets, the ten guai'dian deities of the earth, 
and of Shivu, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded the 
burnt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating, priests then 
celebrated the worship of Shivu, while sitting at the doors of the 
temples. A person, in the name of the queen, next made a present 
to the builder, and hinted to him that she now wished to conse¬ 
crate these temples to Shivu. The trident of Shivu was next 
worshipped, and fixed on the steeple. The princess then, sitting 
in an enclosure below the steps of one of the temples, in the 
presence of one of the priests and her attendants, devoted these 
temples to Shivu, sa 3 dng, ' 0 Shivu ! I present to thee these one 
hundred and eight temples, made of brick: may I be rewarded 

t Brnmha, Vishnoo, Shivii, Gun^shu, and Sooryn. 
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with an everlasting residence in heaven/ In making this offering, 
a number of minute ceremonies took place. The princess next 
sent one of her relatives to perform the worship of Indru neai’ a 
bamboo, bearing a trident, with a flag fastened thereto. The same 
person, after professing to animate one hundred and eight wooden 
images of the bull, w-orshipped them, and placed them in the 
temples thus dedicated. A representative of the princess next 
walked round the temples three times:—(the princess herself 
began to perform the ceremonies of circumambulation, but being 
very corpulent, she resigned it to one of the priests.)—One 
hundred and eight priests, bringing garlands^ and the other articles 
used in worship, now performed the worship of the lingii in the 
temples. At the close of these ceremonies, the princess presented 
a rupee to each of the four hundred and thirty-two officiating 
bramhuns, and one hundred and eight rupees to her own j^rivate 
priest, who also obtained the offerings. She also presented twelve 
kinds of offerings to Shivu, among which were vessels of gold, 
silver, and other metals, cloths, &c. An entertainment to the 
bramhuns succeeded, and at length the guests were dismissed with 
presents from among the offerings, or in money, fi’om ten to fifty 
rupees each bramhun. One hundred thousand rupees, it is said, 
were expended upon these buildings.™ 

The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when idols 
are dedicated and set up in temples ; when pools or trees are 
consecrated to the public use ; when cars are preseiited to some 
god ; and when a person is finishing the ceremonies of a vrutu 
or vow. 


Sect. III.— Endowm,ent of temples. 

The worship in some temples is conducted, and the offerings 
supplied by the family which has erected the temple ; but in 
others by a hired bramhun, who receives monthly wages: the 
offerings are in general distributed among the bramhuns of the 
village. 

To a temple pai'ticularly celebrated, rich men make grants of 
houses, sometimes of whole villages; and of lands, orchards, pools, 
&c. to a large amount; and the produce of these grants is applied 
to the uses of the temple. 

The temple of Radha-bflllubhu at Bullubhu-pooru, about twelve 

* At the time of worship the priest always puts upon the image a garland of 
flowers. This seems to have been practised among other idolaters: for when the 
priest of Jupiter came to worehip Paul and Barnabas, (Acts xiv. 13.) he brought oxen 
and garlands. No doubt the latter were intended to be put upon the heads or necks 
of the apostle and his companion, the persons about to be worshipped. 

“ T^jfish-chtfndri! has since built one hundred and eight temples at Umbika 
aud dedicated them to Shivu. 
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miles north of Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, houses, &c. 
to the annual amount of 3,000 rupees, by Kaja Mnvu-Krishnfi ; 
which is divided among sixteen families of bramhuns. 

The temple of Jugunnat’hu at Mnhdshu, about the same dis¬ 
tance from Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, &c. to the 
annual amount of 1,400 rupees, by Raja Ani(ndu-Chundru-Rayu. 

The temple of Gopee-nat'hn at tJgi’u-dweepn has been endow¬ 
ed with lands, &c. to the annual amount of 6 or 7,000 rupees, by 
Raja Krishnu-Chundru-Rayii. 

The temple of Jugunnat’hu in Orissa has been endowed by 
several rich Hindoos : Raja Ram-Krishnn-ddvu gave two villages, 
the rents of which bring in about 4,000 rupees annually : Nimoo- 
mnllikn of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or 365 annually ; and 
his children continue the donation. Other rich men make similar 
annual presents. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 rupees 
a year are drawn from the Hindoos by the bramhuns of this 
temple. 


CHAP. II. 

OF THE IMAGES. 


The images of the Hindoo gods are made either of gold, silver, 
quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, brass, copper, iron, mixed 
metal,“ crystal, stone, wood, or clay.° The common workmen in 
gold, silver, brass, &c. make these images. 

The images made of gold are generally those of Doorga, Luksh- 
mee,. Radha, Krishnn, and Suruswhtee ; which are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These images must not not be less 
in weight than one tola f they are generally three or four. ^ 

The image of Sheetula is often made of silver, kept in the 
house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as ten or twelve 
rupees. 

“ Containing, as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz., gold, silver, tin, copper, 
iron, zinc, lead, and brass. 

The shastriis allow images to be made of no other substances than these. The 
image of Shtlnee alone is made of iron. 

p Three tolas are rather more than one ounce. At Kidderpoorii, adjoining 
to Calcutta, is a golden image of Pfititu-pavtinee, two cubits high. Near Serampore, 
is a golden image of Jugudhatree, about a cubit and a half high. 
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' I’he images of Shivii only are made of quicksilver and 
crystal. They are very small, and are kept in the houses of the 
rich, and used for daily worship. 

Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These are very small, weighing 
only an ounce or two. 

Very small copper images of Sooryu, and of Shivii riding on a 
bull, are preserved in private houses, and worshipped daily. 

The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Doorga, 
Lukshmee, Shivu, &c. The images of any of the gods may be 
made with this mixed metal; and may be worshipped either in 
private houses or in temples. 

The images of all the gods and goddesses may, be made of 
stone : the greater number are placed in temples ; a few small 
ones are found in private houses. All images of stone are worship¬ 
ped daily : the greater number are of the lingii, or the vaiious 
forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the lingti nine or twelve cubits 
high.*^ The mendicant followers of Yishnoo cai’ry small images of 
Krishnn with them in their peregrinations, which are from one to 
two cubits high. All the stone images in Bengal are of black 
marble; but there are some at Benares which are white. The 
sculpture on these stones is in much the same state of perfection 
as that to be seen in the oldest churches in England, These stones 
are brought into Bengal from the upper provinces, and cut by men 
who are to be found in all the great towns, and to whom it is an 
employment. Some stone images are miraculously found under 
ground.’' See p. 125. 

The nimbu“ tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his different 
forms ; also of Doorga, Radha, Lukshmee, Shivu, GUrooru, Choi- 
tuny u, &;c. None of the wooden images are kept in private 
houses, but in separate temples. They are generally from one to 
three cubits in height. 

All the images which, after worship, are thrown into the 
water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits high : the 
images of the lingu, made daily and worshipped, are immediately 
thrown away. In some places, clay images of Kartiku, twenty-one 
cubits high, are set up, and after the festivaljjommitted to the river. 
The images of Doorga, Siddhdshwtiree, IJnnu-poorna, Krishnu, 
Punchanunti, Shust^hee, Muntisa, Dukshinix-rayu, &c. are however 
constantly preserved in temples. The Hindoo potters are the prin- 


<1 An image of the liugtt is set up at Benares, which six men can hardly grasp. 

^ An image of Cybele is said to have fallen from heaven into a certain field in 
Phrygia, 


» Melia azadarachta. 
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cipal god-makers, though many other castes, and even Musulmans, 
follow this employment. I'he maker first takes a board, and raises 
upon it a little frame-work, to which he fastens bamboos covered 
with straw, for the back-bone, the arms, legs, &c. Round these he 
lays clay mixed with cow-dung, chaff, and straw, which he suffers 
to dry. Having made the head of clay, he lays it to dry, and 
afterwards joins it to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes 
the body, arms, and legs, with more cow-dung and clay, and covers 
the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When ready, he 
caiTies it to the person’s house who may have ordered it, and, ac¬ 
cording to the size, obtains two, four, seven, or eight rupees for it. 
Sometimes the maker paints it at his own house, which costs two, 
three, four, or five rupees more. 

The evening before the consecration, the person at whose 
temple this image is to be set up, brings twenty-two different 
articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, rice, a stone, 
turmeric, sugar, cow-dung, clarified butter, a shell, peas, red 
powder, &c. With all these things the officiating bramhnn 
touches the forehead and other parts of the image, repeating in¬ 
cantations. This is called udhivasu, or inviting the goddess to 
come and dwell in the image. The next day, eyes and a soul 
(pranu) are given. No one reverences the image till this work is 
done. 

When an image of Doorga is to be consecrated, in addition to 
the above ceremonies, a plantain tree is brought, and bathed either 
in the house, or in the river. At this time the service occupies 
about an hour : after which the tree is clothed like a woman, with 
two vilwu fruits for breasts ; and nine sorts of leaves, smeared with 
red paint, are hung round the neck. The trees, from which these 
leaves are taken, are said to have assisted in different wars the 
deities whose images accompany that of Doorga. The Hindoo 
shastrus make no hesitation in giving tongues to stones, or making 
trees into soldiers. It may be allowed in a romance ; yet the 
modern Hindoos are silly enough to believe most gravely that all 
this is the very truth. They say, ^ Why not ? God can do every 
thing.’ 

If a woman, a dog, or a shoodru touch an image, its godship 
is destroyed, and the ceremonies of deification must be again per¬ 
formed. A clay image, if thus defiled must be thrown away. 
There are degrees of impurity imparted by the touch of different 
animals. Breaking the hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. 
If an image be unequal in any of its parts, or if the eyes be made 
to look upwards or downwards, and not straight forwards, some¬ 
thing evil will befall the owner. If it be set up with ease, the 
spectators declare, that god himself is pleased. 

Godship of Images tried .—By performing a ceremony called 
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ahora, it is imagined, a pei’son may obtain the power of ascertaining 
whether the deity dwell in an image or not. . In this ceremony, 
which must be repeated during fifteen days and nights, the devotee 
bathes an image of the goddess VipureetiS-prutyungira with milk, 
curds, clarified butter, cow’s dung, and cow’s urineworships it, 
haying on red garments; and repeats the initiating incantation of 
this goddess ten thousand times. In the night, he walks round 
the image, in a triangular manner, one hundred and eight times, 
prostrating himself after every circumambulation. On the last 
day, the ceremonies are continued to a greater extent, and the 
burnt-sacrifice is added. When such a person bows to an image, 
if the deity dwell not in it, it will break to pieces A person of 
Krishnu-nfiguru is mentioned as having obtained this power ; 
he bowed to an image of Mudunfi-Mohunu, at Vishnoo-pooru; 
when the image became bent in the neck, and continues so to this 
day. At Rdboona, a village near Balasore, several stone images 
are said to have been broken by a man named Kalaparhu, who 
bowed to them. 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE PRIESTS. 


The PoorohitU .—Every bramhfin may perform the ceremonies 
of his religion. The priest, called a poorohitu, is, however, called 
in to assist in the shraddhu, the ten ceremonies called sungskaru, 
in those at the offering of a temple, at the different vrntus, at the 
festivals, and at a burnt-sacrifice; and he is sometimes called to 
fast, and bathe, in the name of another. A man of property in 
some cases, unwilling to fast himself, gives his poorohitu a rupee 
to do it for him ; and, in the cold weather, he gives him a fee, to 
bathe for a month, and perform the ceremonies connected with 
bathing, instead of himself. Some rich men retain a family pnest, 
who receives the fees and separate presents of cloth, sweetmeats, 
rice, fruits, &c. as his reward. 

Any bramhun, who is acquainted with the different formulas 
of worship, may become an officiating priest. In some cases, one 
person is priest to a thousand families ; but he employs assistants, 
and gives them a stipulated share of the perquisites. If the 
priest do not ariive in time, or if he blunder in performing the 
ceremonies, the person employing him reproves him. When 
several faniilies have the same priest, and wish to perform certain 
ceremonies on the same day, the priest is sure to offend, and never 
fails to be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the 
other. These priests are generally veiy avaricious, and take care 

24 
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to have their full share of the presents at’the close of a ceremony. 
The amount of the fees depends upon the ability and generosity 
of the person who employs the priest; who is not unfrequently 
very much dissatisfied with what he receives, and complains to 
others, that ^ the duties at such a man's house are very heavy, 
but that he gives only a very trifling fee, and no more of the 
offerings than a crow might eat.' This man subsists upon the fees 
aud offerings, engaging in no other employment. 

The higher orders despise a bramhiSn who becomes priest to 
shoodrfis, and refuse to eat with him. Such a person can only be 
priest to one caste, and is called the joiners' bramhun, or the 
blacksmiths' bramhiln, &c. 

The yogees, (mostly weavern,) the chandalfis, and the basket- 
makers, have priests of their own castes, and not from among the 
bramhiihs. 

The shastrus point out the proper qualifications of a poorohitfi, 
which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, mentioned in a 
following article. Some enjoy this office by hereditary succession. 
When a person, immediately after the performance of a religious 
ceremony in his family, meets with success in his connections or 
business, he not unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his 
priest, and rewards him by liberal presents. On the other hand, 
if a person sustain a loss after employing a new priest, he lays it at 
the door of the priest. If at a bloody sacrifice the slayer happen 
to fail in cutting off the head at one blow, the priest is blamed 
for having made some blunder in the ceremonies, and thus produc¬ 
ing this fatal disaster. 

The AcharyU ,—The person who taught the vedus used 
to be called acharyu ; and at present the bramhun, who reads a 
portion of them at the time of investiture with the poita, is called 
by this name; as well as the person who reads the formularies at 
a sacrifice. This latter person is generally the pooTohitu, but he 
then assumes the name of acharyu. A considerable number of 
bramhfins are qualified to discharge the duties of an acharyu ; and 
any one thus qualified may perform them, without any previous 
consecration or appointment. Twenty or thirty rupees is the 
amount of the fee of the acharyfil at festivals. 

The SUMshyu ,—^The SudushytL regulates the ceremonies of 
worship, but is not employed on all occasions : he is however gene¬ 
rally engaged at the festivals; at the first shradhh after a person’s 
death ; at the dedication of images, temples, flights of steps, ponds, 
&c. At the reading of the poorarins also he attends, and points 
out where the reading or the copy is defective. He receives a fee 
of ten or fifteen rupees, and sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty. On extraordinary occasions, five or ten sudfishySs are 
employed, 
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The Br'Wmha sits near the fire at the time of a burnt-offering 
and supplies it with wood. The fee to this person is five rupees in 
cases where the Sfidlishyu receives fifteen; to which is added a 
gift of rice, &c. 

The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the burnt- 
offering, repeating the proper formulas. He receives the same fee 
as the acharyfi. 

^The four last-mentioned persons divide the offerings presented 
to Ugnee, and are worshipped at the commencement of a sacrifice ; 
when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of cloth, or wood, pillows,* awn¬ 
ings, brass and copper vessels, &c, are presented to them. 

The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the perform¬ 
ance of any ceremony. 

Other priests .—A number of persons are employed as assistants 
to the priests : as, the Yuroo, who gathers flowers to present to the 
image, sweeps the temple, &c. The person who buys and collects 
the things for the offerings is called Udhikaree ; he who performs 
the ceremonies of worship is called Poojukn; he who cooks for the 
image, Pacbfikh; he who recites the poorantL in an assembly is 
called Pat'hnkfi; he who holds the book and corrects the rea(hng 
and the copy, Dharfikfi; he who hears the words, as the represen¬ 
tative of the person who is to enjoy the merit arising from the 
hearing of these stories, is csfled Shrpta ; and he who repeats in 
the evening the meaning of what has been read in the day, 
Kfit^hflku. 


CHAP IV. 

OF THE WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLES. 


The daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour of 
Sbivfi are as follows :—In the morning the ofliciating bramhtui, 
after bathing, enters the temple^ and bows to Shivfi. He/then 
anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled oil;® after which 
he bathes the image with water which has not been defiled by the 
touch of a sh5odrii, nor of a bramhnn who has not performed his 
ablutions, by pouring water on it, and afterwards wipes it with a 
napkin. He next grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping 

* The rich Hindoos sit with a large pillow placed at t^eir backs. 

^ Pulling off his shoes at the bottom of the steps. 

< The Greeks used tp smear the statues of their godi with ointments, and adorn 
them with garlands. 
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the ends of Lis three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the lingii, 
marking it as the worshippers of Shivti mark their foreheads. He 
next sits down before the image, and, shutting his eyes, meditates 
on the work he is commencing ; then places rice and ddorv’^a grass 
on the lingu ; next a flower on his own head, and then on the top 
of the lingu ; then another flower on the lingu ; then others, one 
by one, repeating incantations ; he then places white powder, 
flowers, vilwu leavos, incense, meat offerings, and a lamp before the 
image ; also some rice and a plantain : he next repeats the name 
of Shivu, with some forms of praise ; and at last prostrates him¬ 
self before the image. These ceremonies, in the hands of a secular 
person, are concluded in a few minutes ; a person who has sufficient 
leisure spends an hour in them. In the evening the officiating 
bramhun goes again to the temple, and after washing his feet, &c. 
prostrates himself before the door; then opening the door,® he 
places in the temple a lamp, and, as an evening oblation, presents 
to the image a little milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, &c. when, fall¬ 
ing at the feet of the image, he locks the door, and comes away. 

At the temple of Shivu, on the 14th of the increase of the 
moon in Phalgoonu, in the night, a festival in honour of Shivu is 
kept: the image is bathed four times, and four separate services 
are performed during the night. Before the temple, the worship¬ 
pers dance, sing, and revel all night, amidst the horrid din of their 
music. The occasion of this festival is thus related in the Bhuvish- 
wu-pooranti:—bird-catcher, detained in a forest in a dark night, 
climbed a vilwu tree under which was an image of the lingu. By 
shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew fell 
upon the image; with which Shivu was so much pleased, that he 
declared, the worship of the lingii on that night should be received 
as an act of unbounded merit. 

The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly the same as that at the temples 
of the lingu. Very early in the morning the officiating bram¬ 
hun, after putting on clean apparel, and touching the purify¬ 
ing water of the Ganges, comes to the temple to awake the 
god. He first blows a shell and rings a bell; then presents water 
and a towel, and mutters certain prayers, inviting the god to 
awake, &c. The offerings made to the forms of Vishnoo are much 
greater in quantity than those presented to Shivu. About noon, 
fruits, roots, soal^:ed peas, sweetmeats, &ic. are presented to the 
image ; and after this, that which answers to the English idea of 
dinner, , consisting of boiled rice, fried herbs, spices, &c. Vishnoo 
neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl. After dinner, betle nut, &c. in 
leaves of the betle vine, are given to be chewed. The god is then 

c It is reported of some Hindoo saint?, that when they went to the temple to 
awake the god, while repeating the words pf the shastrtt used on these occasions, the 
dooi'ij always flew open of themselves; reminding; us of the Earopeau superstition, 
Jiiat ' the temple of Cybele was opened not by hands, but by prayers/ 
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left to sleep, and the temple is shut up. While he sleeps the 
bramhuns eat the offerings. In the evening, curds, butter, sweet¬ 
meats, fruits, &c. are presented, and at this hour people come to 
the temple to look at the god and make their obeisance. After the 
setting of the sun, a lamp is brought into the temple, and a small 
quantity of milk, sweetmeats, &c. are offered. The priests wave a 
lamp of five lights before the image, ring a small bell, present 
water to wash the mouth, face, and feet, and a toweP. After the 
offerings have continued l 3 efore the god about ten minutes, they 
are withdrawn, as well as the lamp, and the god is shut up in the 
dark all night. 

^ When I enquired into the meaning of these ceremonies, I was informed, that 
they were in imitation of the service paid to Krishml when he used to return from 
tending the cattle :—water to wash himself, a towel, lights to examine where the 
thorns had entered his feet or any other parts of the body, a bell to testify their joy 
that he has arrived in safety, and some food to refresh him after the fatigues of the 
day in following the herds. 
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BOOK III 

OF THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND VARIOUS 
DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 


CHAR I. 

OF THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 


Sect. I.— Lunar Days. 

The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth lunar days, both 
of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, are consi¬ 
dered as fortunate days. At the full moon in Asharhu, Kartikfi, 
MaghiS, and Voishakhu, religious ceremonies are peculiarly meritori¬ 
ous, especially gifts to learned bramhUns; but on the third lunar day 
in Voishakhii, their merit is imperishable. Bathing in the Ganges 
on the tenth lunar day in Jyoishfhu, is extremely meritorious. 
The second lunar day in Asharhu, and the eleventh in Shravunh, 
are auspicious times for religious ceremonies. The performance of 
the shraddhfi during the decrease of the moon in Bhadru is a work 
of great merit. On the seventh, eighth, and ninth lunar days of 
Ashwinti, eleventh in Kartiku, the fifth lunar day in IVIaghu, the 
thirteenth in Phalgoonfi, and the seventh In Choitru, and at the 
full moon in Poushfi, very great benefits flow from religious acts. 
On all these days the Hindoos are particularly occupied in the 
different ceremonies of their religion. 


Sect. II.— Weekly Ceremonies- 

Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perfoim the worship of 
their guardian deity Sooryu. Others, to fulfil a vow, fast on a 
Monday,performing the worship of Shiva. Others, who suppose 
themselves to be under the baneful influence of the planet Saturn, 
fast on a Saturday, and endeavour to propitiate this god by acts of 
devotion. 


* It is rather singular, that both in the European and Hindoo Mythology, the two 
first days of the week should be called after the same gods: Kfivee-varfi, Sunday, from 
Rtivee, the sun ; and Somti-vartS, Monday, from Soma, the moon. 
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Sect. III.— Monthly Ceremonies. 

The Shyama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddhu should be repeated monthly. Some persons, not able 
to attend to the weekly ceremonies connected with their vows, 
perform them monthly. 


Sect. IV.— Annual Festivals. 

The festivals of Hoorga, ^Shyama, Jtiguddhatree, Kartikii, 
Mnhish-mnrdinee, Rtituntee, Unnu-poorna, Phiiluharee, Shivn, 
Krishntt, Gnndshii, &c. are held annually. Ttvo festivals of Shivu 
and nine of Krishnu are annual. 

The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each month 
of the year is taken from the Tit*hee-tuttwu :— 

VoishakhU. —On the third lunar day, (the anniversary of 
Gunga’s descent,) the worship of Gfinga, of the mountains Kodasu 
and Himaluyu, of Bhugeerut’liu, and of Shivu. On the twelfth 
lunar day the bathing and worship of Vishnoo. 

JyoisMhU.—On the tenth lunar day, (the anniversary of the 
birth of Gunga,) the worship of Milnusa, and of the nagtis, (serpents.) 
At the full moon, the bathing of Jngnnnat’hu ; and on the four¬ 
teenth of the wane of the moon, the worship of the goddess Savitree. 

Asharhii. —On the second lunar day, the drawing of Jugun- 
nat'htl’s car, with the worship of this god, and of Buluramu and 
Soobhtidra. On the tenth, the return of the car, and the worship 
of these three gods. The next day is the anniversary of Vis^moo^s 
lying down to sleep, 

Shravitnit. —^At the full moon, the dolu festival. On the 
eighth of the wane, (the anniversary of the birth of Krishnfi,) the 
worship of this god, of his father, Jushoda, Rohinee, Chuudika, 
Buluramti, Dukshu, Gnrgu, Bmmha, Lukshmee, and Shust’hee. 

Bhad'i'U, —On the seventh lunar day, the worship of Shivii and 
Doorga; and on the seventh, the worship of Munusa, before small 
sheaves of doorva grass. On the twelfth, the worship of Indrn, 
before a kind of flag-staff made with a tree called dumunu. On the 
fourteenth, the worship of "Hnuntu. The shraddhu is performed 
eveiy day during the wane of the moon. 

AshwinU. —From the first to the ninth lunar day, the worship 
of Doorga. At the full moon, the worship of Lukshmee, and the 
game of Chfitoorajee; and on the last day of the moon, the 
Shyama festival. 
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Kartiku .—On the first lunar da}’’, the worship of king Bulee } 
and on the second that of Yumu, and the feasting of own brothers 
by their sisters.^ On the eighth, the worship of Guroorti; and on 
the ninth, that of Juguddhatree. At the full moon, the rasu 
festival, and the worship of Shyama before a picture. At the 
entrance of the sun into a new sign, or on the last day of Kai-tikfl, 
the worship of Kartiku. 

Ugr'^hayiinii, —On the sixth lunar day, the worship of 
Kartiku ; and on the seventh, eighth, and ninth, that of Miihishh- 
murdinee. On the fourteenth that of Gouree ; and on the seventh 
of the wane of the moon, the offerings to the dead. 

PoUshU. —On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, the 
offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shyama festival. 

Magh .—On the fourth, the worship of Gouree ; on the fifth, 
that of Suruswutee, and of the inkstand ; on the sixth, that of 
Shusht’hee ; on the seventh, that of Sooryu ; and on the eighth ; 
that of Bheeshmh. On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead ; and on the fourteenth, the anniversary 
of the rise of the lingtl. 

PhalgoonU, —On the eighth, the worship of Mtingulh- 
chiSndika; and at the full moon, the dolu festival 

Choitrtt. —On the sixth, the worship of Kartiku ; on the 
eighth, that of Vishnoo with ushoku flowers ; on the ninth, the 
anniversary of the birth of Ramu. On the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, the worship of Doorga ; and on the ninth, that of IJnnu- 
poorna. On the fourteenth, the worship of Kamu-ddvti. On the 
thirteenth of the decrease of the moon, the worship of Gtinga. On 
the entrance of the sun into a new sign at the close of this month, 
the presenting of water, rice, &c. to’ &amhiins. 


^ Sect. V.— Daily Ceremonies, 

The shastrus prescnbe daily duties towards the gods, de¬ 
ceased ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship of 
Vishnoo, before the shal^amu ; of Shivu, before the liiigu ; 
of a person’s guardian deity, before the shalgramu or water ; 
and of any image constantly preserved, is performed daily. If the 
family of a bramhuii, where such an image is set up, has become 
unclean by the death of one of its members, or by any other cause, 
they do not omit the daily worship, but invite another bramhun 
to perform the ceremonies. Sometimes a person makes a vow to 

^ The smntee shastras ordain thiB custom. The manner of keeping it is as foL 
lows The sisters mark the foreheads of the brothers with white powder, and present 
them with garments, poitas, &e. and provide ca great feast. It is said that Yiimu and 
his sister Yumoona established this custom. 
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perform for a certain time the daily worship of Vishnoo^ Shivu, 
and his guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names 
of the gods, with or without a bead-roll, especially the name of a 
person’s ^guardian deity, are acts of daily worship. The daily 
shraddhu is performed by very few ; but at the time of bathing, 
in the ceremony called turpunu, the Hindoos pour out water from 
a copper vessel, or from their hands, for their deceased ancestors. 
Some religious acts are performed daily for three or four months 
together : as during the time of Vishnoo’s sleeping, (viz., from the 
twelfth or fifteenth of the moon in Asharhu, to the twelfth or 
fifteenth in Kartiku,) a person vows that no razor shall come 
on his head ; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt,'" peas, oil, 
curds not made at home, &;e.; that he will not visit at the house 
of a sh55dru, nor eat there nor any where else more than once 
a day. louring this period he engages particularly to attend to 
his daily duties, as bathing, repeating the name of his god, &e. 

Agreeably to the directions of the Anhiku-tuttwu, the daily 
duties of a bramhun, walking in strict conformity to the rules of his 
religion are as follows :— 

He must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morning till 
seven at night, into seven equal parts. The duties of the first 
part are thus described :—first, awaking from sleep, and rising up 
in his bed, he must repeat the names of different gods and sages, 
and pray that they would make the day prosperous. He must 
then repeat the name of IJrjoonu, and pray to him, that whatever 
he may lose during the day may be restored to him‘^; and. then 
the names of any nersons celebrated for their religious merit. 
Next the names of Uhulya®, Dropudee^, Seeta*', Tara\ and Mun- 
dodure\ After this, he must meditate with his eyes closed on the 
form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in his mind, repeating 
these two incantations : Oh | ^ * I according to thy commands 

I descend from my bed.’— ‘ Oh i * * ^ * I I know what is right, but 
I do it not: I know what is wrong, but I forsake it not: But do 
thou reside within me, and whatever thou commandest I shall 
do.’ Then follows another incantation, and obeisance to Htiree. 
He now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot on the 
ground. On going out, if he see a Shrotriyu bramhun, a beloved 
and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an IJgnihotree branihun, or any 


c Rock salt may be eaten. 

dit ia said that when Urjoonu was king, there were no robberies ; or if such a 
thing did happen, by repeating his name, the loser was sure to find his property again. 

® The wife of GoutiSmu : she was guilty of adultery with Indru. 
f The wife of Yoodhisht’hiru and his brothera. 
s The wife of Ramh. 

^ The wife of Balee and Soogreevu, two raonkies. 

' The wife of Raviinn, 

25 
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other bramhun^ the day will be auspicious. If he see a wicked or 
naked person, a wretched woman, distilled spirits, or a man with a 
great nose, the day will be inauspicious. By repeating the names 
of Kiirkotuku,^ Dumiiyuntee,^ Nulu,”" and Ritoopurnu,” no quarrel 
will arise during the day. He must then, after discharging wind, 
washing his mouth, &c. go at least a hundred and ten yards from 
his house into the field ; and taking water, choosing a clean place, 
scattering some grass to the S. W., tying a turban round his head, 
remaining silent with his face to the north, refi’aining from spit¬ 
ting, and holding his breath, perform the offices of nature. His 
poita must remain on his right ear till he has washed his hands. 
It is unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the 
shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a ploughed field, 
where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on the ruins of a 
temple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the side of a river.® After 
this, he must go to a more clean spot, and taking some good earth, 
cleanse the left hand ten times, then both hands seven times, and 
the back of the left hand six times ; then his nails; then wash his 
bands ; each foot three times, and then rince both feet. If he per¬ 
ceive any evil smell remaining on bis hands or feet, he must wash 
them again. If the bramhun have no water-pot, he must wash 
himself in this manner in a common pool or river, and take care 
that he come out of the water clean. His water-pot must neither 
be of mixed metal, copper, nor gold : an earthen pot must be 
thrown away as soon as used. If the pot be of brass or silver, he 
must scour it well after he return. If a bramhun attend not to 
these modes of cleansing, all his other religious actions will be 
void of merit.p 

The bramhun must next attend to his morning ablutions. 
Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and placing the 
cloth on the ground, wet his feet and hands ; then perform achu- 
munii, by taking up water in the palm of his right hand three times, 
and drinking it as it runs toward his wrist; then with his right 
hand touch his lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and 
shoulders, repeating an incantation ; wash his hands again and 
perform achumunu, repeating an incantation; then sitting to 
the N. or E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of 
a green stick,about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 

^ A serpent. i The wife of king Nuia. A king. " Another king. 

° So little is this regarded, that almost all the lower orders of Hindoos go to 
the Ganges. 

p One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, which gives most offence to the 
Hindoos, is the^ omitting these modes of cleansing. 

qOn the 1st, 6th, 8tli, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of the moon, 
and at the full and new moon ; on the last day of the calendar month : on a fast day, 
and on the day of performing a shraddhu ; it is unlawful for a bramhun to clean his 
(teeth with a stick. ^ If he should do this on these days, he will sink into a dreadful hell. 
If the Bible had laid down rides and penalties like these, lohat occasion for ridicule 
to unbelievers! 
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teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be bom an in¬ 
sect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his face the mark 
on his forehead made the day before; then scrape and wash his 
tongue, taking care that the blood does not flow. If in cleansing 
his teeth he should make them bleed, he becomes unclean, and is 
disqualified for performing any religious ceremony on that day. If, 
however, he make his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges, he does 
not become unclean. 

He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of a 
pool or river. If any one forbid him, he must willingly desist; if 
any are given him by a bramhun, he must receive them ; but not 
if a shoddru offer them: if a person have them to sell, he must give 
him what he asks. If in carrying these flowers to the side of the 
water, a person of mean cast touch them, or he touch any unclean 
thing, he must throw them away. If a person of any cast make a 
bow to him while the flowers are in his hand, he mus also throw 
them away.'* 

Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himself 
all over with mud; then descending into the river as high as his breast, 
with his face towards the east or north, he must repeat certain incan¬ 
tations, by which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers wiU flow 
into that in which he stands, as well as other holy places; he must 
afterwards repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, viz., 
certain motions by twisting his fingers into several curious shapes; 
then, dividing his hair behind, and bringing it into his hands before, 
with his thumbs he must stop his ears ; with the three first fingers 
of each hand cover his eyes, and with his two little fingers his nos¬ 
trils, and then immerse himself three or four times ; then with his 
hands joined throw up water to his head ; then repeat other incan¬ 
tations ; then, talking up water with his joined hands, he must offer 
it three times to the sun ; then washing his body, and repeating 
certain prayers, that he may eiscend to some heaven, or receive some 
temporal good, he must again immerse himself in the water. After 
this he must ascend to the side of the river, and wipe his body with 
a towel; then repeat certain forms of praise to Gunga, S5oryti, Vish- 
noo, and other gods ; then put dry and newly-washed cloth round 
his loins ; and sitting down cleanse his poita by rinsing it in the 
water; then taking up some earth in his hand, and diluting it with 
water, put the middle finger of his right hand in this earth, and 
make a line betwixt his eyes up to the top of his forehead ; then 
draw his three first fingers across his forehead; make a round dot 
with his little finger in the centre at the top of his head, another on 

The meaning of this is, that the sin of the person who made the bow being 
transferred to the bramhan, the sin, instead of entering the fire said to lodge in a 
bramhnn’s hand, by which it would be eonsumcd, enters the flowers, and they thereby 
become unclean. If a bramhun, with flowers in his hand, meet a shoodrti is 

ignorant of the rules of the shastrQ, he forbids him to bow to him ; but in general, the 
lower orders laiow this custom. 
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the upper part of his nose, and another on his throat; then with his 
th ree first fingers make marks across his breast and arms; then 
make dots on his sides, and another on the lower part of his back. 
After this he must take up water in his right hand three times, and 
drink it. 

To this succeeds the morning sfindhya, in which the person 
must offer many pra^^^ers ; pour out water to different gods ; repeat 
ceii^ain forms of praise in honour of the sun, which he must worship ; 
and repeat the gayutree : then take up water with his kosha,® and 
pour it out to his deceased ancestors ; after which he must return 
liome, and read some pai't of the v^dh.* 

After this, if the bramhftn be a house-keeper, he must seek the 
provisions for his family for the day. If he be diligent in discharg¬ 
ing social duties, he will obtain heaven; but if not, he will sink 
into hell. 

About eleven o’clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and kooshee, 
some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwfi tree, blades of the 
kooshu grass, and a towel, he must proceed to the liver. Placing 
these things by the side of the river, he must prepare a place for 
worship ; take some proper eai’th, and cleanse it, so that neither 
insects, hair, nor any thing impure remain; and then make the 
earth into a ball, lay it down, and wash his own body, rubbing him¬ 
self with his towel. Then he must descend into the water up to 
the middle, and perform his ablutions as in the morning. After 
bathing, he must ascend to the side, wipe himself, put on a dry piece 
of cloth, (not a black one ;) sit with his face to the east or north ; 
tie a lock of hair into a knot, and having repeated a prayer, the 
whole of his hair in a knot; mark his forehead as in the morning; 
then perform the ceremony called achumunu ; and then the siindhya. 
After this he must make an image of the Kngti with the pure earth 
which he has prepared ; and laying it aside, descend into the water, 
or sit by it, and pour out water (containing a few seeds of the 
sesamum) from his kosha to three or four of the gods, repeating in¬ 
cantations : then to certain sages, and deceased ancestors, viz., to 
three generations on the father’s and three on the mother’s side, 
(males.) If a bramhun do not present drink-offerings to deceased 
relations, all his works of merit lose their virtue. 

The nbxt thing is the act of worship, (po5ja ;) in which the 
bramhun must sit with his face to the north, and placing the lingu 
towards the same point, bathe it by sprinkling it with Avater ; 
then, closing his eyes, sit for some time in the act of meditation, 
(dhyanu;) after which, placing some flowers on his OAvn head, he 

“ A small copper cup. Another still smaller is called kooshee. 

^ If at this time he copy a part of any of the shastrits, and present it to some 
bramhttn, lie 'will receive everlasting happiness. 
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must perform the worship of Shivu ; then meditate on the image, 
and placing flowers on the lingu, repeat other incantations, to com¬ 
municate a soul (pranu) to the lingu ; then another prayer to bring 
Shivu himself into his presence; and then perform a ceremony 
called yonee-moodra, which consists of five curious motions with 
the hands ; then he must offer to the lingu a morsel of silver or 
gold ; or, if he be poor, water, reading prayer. He must after this 
offer water for the god's feet; also a little dry rice, and a few 
blades of d55rva-grass, with a prayer ; then a number of raw 
vegetables. He must next repeat the name of Shivu a certain 
number of times ; offer water, and repeat an incantation, (offering 
water or flowers,) and worship Shivix in his eight forms,'" repeating 
eight incantations ; then follow forms of praise in honour of Shivu, 
during which he must prostrate himself before the lingu ; and 
afterwards make a drumming noise with his thumb or fingers on 
the right cheek, and beat against his sides with his arms. If he 
has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges, he must throw the 
lingu into the river ; or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 
he must throw away the lingu on the land. To this should suc¬ 
ceed the worship of Vishnoo before the shalgramu, or before water. 
Next that of Soor 3 ru, Ugnee, Doorga, Brumha, the gayutree, the 
spiritual guide, the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and lastly '^of the person's guardian deity. The offerings in 
this last act of worship are the same as in the worship of the lingu, 
but the prayers are more numerous. 

When all these ceremonies have been performed by the side 
of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having presented the burnt- 
offering, must return to his house, perfoiun the daily shraddhu, and 
offer to the gods plantains, dry rice, peas, sweetmeats, cocoanuts, &c. 

The day's work must be closed by entertaining several poor 
bramhuns, or other guests who may be in his house. If no guests 
should arrive, about three o'clock in the afternoon he must sit 
down to dinner; which may consist of boiled rice, fried fruits, 
split peas, greens, sour curds, or milk, but neither fish nor flesh. 
First, he must offer the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling 
water on the rice, and repeating incantations; and then put morsels 
of the different aiticles of his food in five places on a clean spot; 
which, after sprinkling with water, he must offer to the five winds, 
N^u, K5ormu, Kreekutu, Ddvu-duttu, and Dhunun-juyu. After 
this, drink a little water, repeating an incantation ; and then put a 
little rice into his mouth with his right hand at five different times, 
and repeat incantations, containing the names of five airs which 
the Hindoos say are lodged in the body; he may then, remaining 
in silence, finish his repast; afterwards drink a little water, 
wash his hands and mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After 

" These eight forms of Shivu arc representatives of the earth, water, fire, air, 
space, sacrifice, the sun, and the moon. 
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washing his feet, he must sit upon a mat of kooshu-grass, 
and chew betle-nut, mixed with some or all of the following 
articles; lime, treacle, catechu, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
camphor, coriander seed, kc. Before he begins to chew the betle, 
he must offer it with prayers to his guardian deity. If he do not 
chew betle, he must eat fmit of the terminaJia citrina, and repeat 
the name of Vishnoo once. 

To this must succeed the evening sundhya, either in his own 
house or by the side of the river. The ceremonies are the same as 
those already described. After this, repeating the name of his 
guardian deity during two hours, he may take a little refreshment, 
as sweetmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of the same 
nature; and about ten retire to rest. 

At present, those bramhuns who live v/ithout secular employ¬ 
ment spend about four hours daily in worship; an hour in the 
morning, two at noon, and one in the evening. Such a person’s 
first act in the morning, as he rises, is to repeat the name of his 
guardian deity ; after which he goes into a field with a pan of water, 
and returning, bathes ; then talcing the water of the Ganges, he sits 
down in his house, or by the river, and pours out drink-offerings 
to his deceased ancestors; repeat certain forms from the vddu, 
the meaning of which he himself does not understand; wor¬ 
ships Shivii with the usual forms ' of praise, as, ' Oh! Shivu ! thou 
art every thing; thou unitest all the gods in thyself; thou canst 
do all things,’ kc. during which he offers with proper form.s water, 
flowers, &c. to the god ; and then repeats for some time the name of 
his guardian deity. At noon, after bathing, he repeats certain forms 
frorii the vddu ; and worships Shivu, his guardian deity, and other 
gods, with the usual forms and offerings ; pours out drink-offerings 
to deceased ancestors, and repeats the name of his guardian deity. 
At this time, the worshipper prays for any thing he may be anxious 
to obtain, as the health of his child, a lucrative situation, &:c., but 
this is done only when sickness, poverty, or any other necessity, 
forces a person to express his complaints to his god. The Avorship 
in the evening is similar to that in the morning. 

Bramhuns in employment unite the first and second services 
together in the morning, and finish the whole in half an hour; con¬ 
fining themselves to the repetition of the name of their guardian 
deity, the forms from the vddu, including the gayubree, and pouring 
out a drink-offering to deceased ancestors. Most of these persons 
omit the evening service altogether. 

Though these ceremonies are in general performed in the house, 
the family do not unite in them : during their performance, the 
family business is transacted, and the children play as usual; the 
v/orshipper himself not unfrequently mixes in conversation, or gives 
directions respecting matters of business. The children sometimes 
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sit as spectators, so that by the time they grow up, they learn the 
different forms of daily worship. 

The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated image, 
(beasts, women, and shoodrus are forbidden,) worship the gods daily 
in their own houses, or by the river side, (repeating certain forms 
from the Tuntru shastrus,) before an earthen image of the lingu, or 
the water of the Ganges : if they should worship b^efore a consecrat¬ 
ed image, they must keep at a respectable distance from the idol. 
Some merely repeat a few forms while standing in the water, 
bow ,to the god without an image, and thus finish the religion 
of the day; others spend half an hour in these ceremonies, and 
females who have leisure, an hour or more. 

The sh55drus in general repeat the name of their guardian 
deity while bathing, and this comprises the whole of their daily 
religion : yet rich men of the lov.^'er castes spend an hour in religious 
ceremonies, in the house or by the side of the river. 

As there is nothing of pure morality in the Hindoo writings, 
so in the ceremonies of this people, nothing like the rational and 
pure devotion of a Christian worshipper is to be found. In perform¬ 
ing their daily duties, as might be expected from a ritual possessing 
little meaning and no interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, 
and at other times careless ; muttering forms of praise or prayer to 
the gods, while their attention is drawn to every surrounding 
object. To expect that services like these would mend the heart, 
is out of the question. 


CHAP. II. 

APPOINTED RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


Sect. I .—Form of Initiation into the Hindoo Religion. 

Every Hindoo receives an initiating incantation from some 
bramhhn,“ who then becomes his spiritual guide, (gooroo:) the 
principal thing in this incantation is the name of some god, who 
becomes his (ishtu) chosen deity, and by repeating whose name he 
is to obtain present and future happiness. 

When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an aus¬ 
picious day is chosen, which is preceded by a fast. On the morning 
of the day appointed, the disciple bathes j after which, entreating 
the priest to sit down, he presents him with some cloth, kourees, 
betle-nut and a poita : after which he performs the ceremony called 

■a There are some rare examples among the poor, of persons who never receive 
the initiatory incantation. 
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sunkulpu, in doing which he first talces in his joined hands a 
small copper dish, with some water in it; lays a plantain, some 
flowers, sesamnm, kooshh-grass, rice, &c. upon it; and then says, 
' For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness after 
death, I take the incantation from my gooroo.’ The gooroo then 
performs, at some length, the worship of the god whose name is to 
be given; to which succeeds the burnt-offering. He next thrice 
repeats, in the right ear of the disciple, the incantation : after which 
the disciple presents a fee of from one to twenty rupees, and wor¬ 
ships the feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, 
fruits, and other offerings commonly presented to the gods. He 
next repeats certain forms, and in his meditation brings into his 
mind that his spiritual guide is in fact his guardian deity, from 
whom he is to receive salvation. Another fee is then given; after 
which the disciple drinlcs the water in which the gooroo’s feet have 
been washed, and prostrates himself at his feet; when the spiritual 
guide, putting his right foot on his head, and stretching forth his 
right hand, gives him a blessing. The gooroo is then feasted, with 
other bramhiins. Two or three persons only are permitted to be 
present at this ceremony. 

The above incantation is called veejii miintrii.^ It generally 
consits of a single sound : as, when it is to be taken from the name 
of a god, a consonant is taken out of this name, and a vowel added 
to it: thus, when Krishnfi is about to become the chosen god of a 
person, the gooroo takes the consonant k, and adds to it a, or oo, or 
some other vowel, and then the mfintru becomes ka, or koo. Very 
frequently the sound ung is united to a consonant, to form the 
initiating incantation, of which there are many specimens in the 
Tuntni-saru. It is probable that no meaning was ever intended to 
be attached to these sounds. 


Sect. II.— Duties of a Disciple to his Spiritual Guide, (Gooroo.), 

The following article respecting the qualifications of a gooroo 
is taken from the Tnntru-saru :—A spiritual guide must be free 
from the following faults : he must not be subject to his passions, 
so as to become an adulterer, a thief, &c.; be born of a good family ; 
possess suavity of manners; be attentive to religious duties ; 
honourable in the eyes of others ; always keep his body pure ; be 
ready in religious ceremonies ; faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his caste ; wise, able to keep in order as well as to cherish 
his disciples ; learned in the shastrus, &c. From a gooroo thus 
qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory rites. A person who 
is a glutton, who has the leprosy, is blind of one or both eyes ; 
very small in stature, or who has whitlows ; whose teeth stand 

^ The original incantation, or that which gives rise to works of merit, wealth, 
the desire of happiness, and absorption. 
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out ; who is noisy and talkative ; subject to his wife, or whose toes 
or fingers are unnaturally unequal, or of an improper number ; an 
asthmatic person, or in other respects diseased, is disqualified. 

The following are the duties of a disciple to his preceptor, as 
given in the Tuntru-sarfi :—A disciple must be docile ; keep his 
body pure ; be obedient in receiving all that the shastrus make 
known ; be capable of understanding what he is taught, fee. If 
the disciple consider his gooroo as a mere man, and not the same 
as his guardian deity, he will sink into misery. A pupil must 
worship his father and mother, as those who gave him birth ; but 
he must honour his gooroo in a superior degree, as he who rescues 
him fi-om the path of sin, and places him in the way of holiness ; 
the gooroo is in fact the disciple's father, mother, and god; if 
even Shivu be offended with a disciple, his gooroo is able to 
deliver him. The disciple must promote the welfare of his gooroo 
by all his actions ; if he injure him, in another birth he will become 
a worm feeding on ordure. If a disciple renounce the initiating 
incantation, he will die ; if he reject his gooroo, he will become 
poor ; if both, he will fall into the hell RourUvu ; if he, leaving his 
guardian deity, worship another god as his guardian deity, he will 
sink into torments. A disciple must honour his gooroo's son and 
grandson as he honours the gooroo. Whether the spiritual guide 
be learned or ignorant, a vile or a holy person, a disciple has no 
other resource, no other way to happiness, but his gooroo. Other 
shastriis prescribe, that the disciple shall make prostration to the 
gooroo three times a day, if he live in the same ^^age, viz., in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. If he meet him at any time, 
he must prostrate himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. 
When a gooroo dies, a disciple becomes unclean. 

When the gooroo arrives at the house of a disciple, the whole 
family prostrate themselves at his feet, and the spiritual guide 
puts his right foot on the heads of the prostrate femily. One of the 
family washes his feet, and all afterwards drink some of the dirty 
water with which his feet have been washed ; the water which 
remains is preserved. Others present to him fiowers, or anoint his 
body with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his head. After 
they have all bathed, they again worship the gooroo's feet, by 
presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incantations. The 
gobroo is then entertained. Of the little that he leaves, each ore 
seizes a morsel with eagerness. At length he departs wifii presents 
according to the disciple's ability. Some give a piece of cloth, 
others from one to ten rupees. The disciple sometimes sends 
presents to his gooroo’s house. 

As a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to the 
commands of the shastru on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
record the following circumstance :—In the year 1804, Huree- 
Turku-Bhooshfinu, a bramhun of Calcutta, aged about 60, was 

26 
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ANECDOTE OF A DYING GOOROO. 


carried to the river side, at the point of death ; and while there one 
of his disciples, Ubhuyn-churtinu-Mitru, akaist'hu, wentto see him. 
The disciple asked his dying gooroo if there was any thing that he 
wished fi’om him. The gooroo asked him for 100,000 rupees. 'J'he 
disciple hesitated, and said he could not give so much. The gooroo 
then asked him what he was worth. He said, he might be worth 
about 100,000, but it was not all in rupees. The gooroo asked him 
to give his children half this sum. This the disciple sunrendered ; 
and then asked him what else he could do for him. He pretended 
not to want any thing else, but his youngest son then present was 
in want of a pair of gold rings for his wnsts, and which he had 
been unable to give him. The disciple had a son standing near 
who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five hundred rupees, 
were immediatly taken off', and put on the wrists of the old gooroo's 
son. The disciple again asked what else he could do for him. The 
gooroo requested him to give his eldest son a piece of ground in 
Calcutta. He gave it. This land was worth twenty thousand 
rupees. The disciple again asked, if there was any thing further 
he could do to please him. The old fellow made apologies, but at 
length requested him to make a present of five thousand rupees 
towards the expences of his shraddhu.® This was added. The 
next morning the gooroo died. His wife was burnt with his body. 
At the time of his shraddhu, the disciple added another five thousand 
rupees towards defraying the expenses. This man's memory is exe¬ 
crated by all the Hindoos ; who say, he would certainly have gone 
to hell,^if his wife had not burnt herself with him.—Since this 
event, IJbhuyu-cliurunu died at Muttra; and his widow, taking 
his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a funeral pile pre¬ 
pared for the purpose. 

At present, the office of spiritual guide is often hereditary, and 
of course is frequently in the hands of persons really disqualified. 
Neither do the modem Hindoos pay much regard to the qualifica¬ 
tions of their teachers: these guides too are equally cai*eless re¬ 
specting their disciples ; they give the incantation, and receive in 
return reverence and presents. To become a religious guide it is 
only necessary to be a branihiin, and be acquainted with the incan¬ 
tations. In many cases, indeed, the wives of bramhuns become 
gooroos to their own children, as well as to others, both male and 
female. It is considered as a happy circumstance to receive the 
form of initiation from a mother. Among the followers of Choitti- 
nyu, some sh5odrus are gooroos. 

The business of a religious guide is very profitable. Some ob¬ 
tain a thousand disciples ; and all are ambitious of guiding tbe 
rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the gooroo of a thousand dis¬ 
ciples receives in presents much more than a thousand rupees an- 


' ites for tbe repose of tbe sOul. 
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nually. A poor man generally gives his gooroo a rupee a year, or 
if he visit him twice a year, two rupees. One or two of the 
Gosaees, descendants of Choitunytt, have two or three thousand 
disciples. 

Instances of disputes between a spiritual guide and a disciple 
are not uncommon: in which case the fonner does not fail to curse 
such a disobedient disciple in terms like these: ' May your pos¬ 
terity perish.’ ^ May all your wealth evaporate.’ The disciple is 
exceedingly alarmed at the curse of his gooroo, and if in a short 
time any of the family die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. 
If the children do not choose their father’s gooroo, he curses the 
family. If a bramhun consider himself as having claims on any 
member of a family to become his spiritual guide, and this person 
or the family be unwilling, the bramhhn goes to their house, and 
refuses to eat till they consent. Tlie family dare not eat till the 
gooroo has eaten.—On some occasions, the gooroo is called in to 
adjust family differences. If two brothers (Juarrel about an estate, 
an appeal is made to the gooroo, who generally gives his judgment 
in favour of the brother who can afford the greatest bribe. 

The gooroos or not distinguished by any particular dress, and 
many pursue secular employment. 

I have heard of some religious guides who, taking advantage 
of the profound reverence in which they are held, are guilty of im¬ 
proper conduct with their female disciples; and others of these 
demi-gods are guilty of crimes which they expiate on a gallows. 

Assistant Gooroo ,—These persons are sometimes employed in 
teaching the disciple how to worship his guardian deity. If the 
chief gooroo be a female, or be ignorant of the proper incantation, 
the assistant gooroo is called in. 


Sect. III .—Ueligious Austerities, (TUpUsya,) 

Those religious works which require bodily sufferings, are, in 
general, denominated tupusyas. Among other acts which fall 
under this description, are,—severe abstinence; repeating the 
name of an idol, and sitting in particular postures, for a long 
time; a person’s surrounding himself with five fires and the 
severities practised by ascetics. These works of severity towards 

d In January 1812, the author witnessed the performance of some unconjmonly 
severe acts of religious aoisterity, in the suburbs of Cidcutta. A number of Hindoo 
mendicants had erected huts near one of the descents into the Ganges, aud several 
devotees on this spot daily surrounded themselves with fires of cow-dung, and for three 
or four hours each day rested on their shoulders with their legs upward, repeating the 
names of the ^ods in sUence, and counting their bead-rolls. Crowds of people were 
ebtning and going, astonished spectators of these infatuated men ; who continued their 
religious austerities in the night, by standing up to the neck in the Ganges for two 
three hours, counting their beads. 
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the body are not done as penances for sin, but as works of extra- 
ordinar}'- merit, producing large rewards in a future state. 


Sect. IV.— Burnt Sacrifices (Y^gnU^) 

In these sacrifices, the following ceremonies are commanded by 
the shastru :—The names of deceased ancestoi's for six generations 
must be repeated in the morning before the sacrifice; to this 
succeeds the appointment of the sacrificial priests ; then a cere¬ 
mony for the success of the sacrifice, in which the priest, tak¬ 
ing up dry rice, scatters it on the ground, repeating incantations ; 
after this, sunknlpu, in which the person, repeating the name of 
the day, month, &c. declares that he is about to perfoim this 
ceremony to obtain such and such benefits ; lastly follows a sacri¬ 
fice of mustard seed to drive away evil genii and enemies. On the 
altar are placed things necessary for the different ceremonies, as 
pans for water, branches of the mangoe tree, fruits, flowers, garlands, 
sandal wood, toolusee * and vilwn ^ leaves, ddorva and kooshu grass, 
rice, seeds of sesamum, curds, red lead, small twigs of sacred trees 
to be burnt, a mortar and pestle, spoons, meat oflerings, garments, 
&c. The priest sitting on the altar worships certain gods ; after 
which the alter is s^ in order for the sacrifice, and the fire prepar¬ 
ed; the worship of TJgnee then takes place, at the commencement 
of whi^ the priest repeats a prayer from the v^du to this purport; 

‘ Oh I Ugnee ! thou who sittest on a goat, and hast seven columns 
of fire ; thou art energy itself; thou art the mouth of the gods.— 
I worship thee ; come.’ One of the priests next purifies, with in¬ 
cantations, the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the clarified 
butter ; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the burnt- 
sacrifice either with clarified butter, the flesh of some animal, pieces 
of wood, vilwfi leaves, flowers of the kuruveeru® or the water-lily, 
boiled rice, seeds of sesamum, or fruits. To this succeeds a. burnt- 
sacrifice to certain gods, with rice, clarified butter, sugar, curds, 
milk, flesh, and other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine planets, 
and to all the gods whom the priest can remember. An atonement 
for any mistake which may have occurred is next made by a burnt- 
offering of clarified butter. The officiating priest must then put 
on the fire a new poita, cloth, flowers, a plantain, betle, and rice ; 
when the sacrificer, standing behind the priest, must put his light 
hand on his shoulder, while the latter pours chirified butter on the 
fire, till the flame ascends to a great height. If the flame be free 
from smoke, and surround the altar in a southerly direction, the 
blessings sought by the sacrificer will be obtained. After this, 
the priest, sprinkling some water on the fire, dismisses the god 
Ugnee. The sacrificer now presents fees to the priests, and the 

« O^ymum gratiasimum. f ^gle marmeloa. « Nerium odorum. 
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whole ends with a feast to the bramhuns, and the dismissing of 
the guests with presents. 

I have obtained from several works accounts of the following 
burnt-sacrifices :— 

The sacrifice of a MAN!! —First, a covered altar^ is to be 
prepared in an open place near the house of the offerer; sixteen 
posts are to be erected, six of vilwfi, six of khudirii, and four of 
oodoomburu; a golden image of a man, and an iron one of a goat, 
are then to be set up; and also golden images of Yishnoo and 
Lukshmee, a silver one of Shivu, with a golden bull on which 
Shivn rides, and a silver one of Guroorfi. Brass pans are also to 
be provided for holding water, &c. Animals, as goats and sheep, 
are to be tied to the posts, one of the khudiru posts being left for 
the man who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured with 
a burning-glass, or with flint, or brought from the house of a devout 
bramhun. The priest, called brumha, sits on a seat of kooshu grass 
at one corner of the altar with an alms’ dish in his hand, and con- 
seci’ates the different utensils. The priest, called hota, then per¬ 
forms certain minute ceremonies, and lays blades of kooshu grass 
all round the fire on the alter ; to which succeeds the burnt-sacri¬ 
fice to the ten guardian deities of the earth, to the nine planets, to 
Roodru, Brumha, Vastoo-poorooshu, and Yishnoo : to each of the 
two latter clarified butter is to be poured on the fire a thousand 
times. Next follows another burat-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice 
to sixty-four gods, beginning with Douvariku. After this, in the 
name of all the gods above-mentioned, is made the burnt-sacrifice 
with the flesh of the other animals tied to the different posts. To 
this succeeds the human sacrifice. The victim must be free from 
bodily distemper, be neither a child nor advanced in years.* After 
slaying the victim, the hota, with small pieces of flesh, must offer 
the sacrifice to the above-mentioned gods, walking round the altar 
after each separate offering. 

In the third book of the Muhabharutu, a story is related res¬ 
pecting a king of the name of Somfikfi, who obtained from the 
gods a hundred sons in consequence of having offered a human 
sacrifice. 

The Eamayunu contains a story respecting Muhee-Ravunu, 
who attempted to offer Ramu and Lukshmunfi, when in patulu, as 
a saciifice to Bhudra-Kalee, in order to obtain success in war for 
his father Ravunu. 

Another story is contained in the Ramayunu, that Umvureeshu, 

** The Hindoo altar may have brick-work around it, but in the inside it is to be 
filled up with pure earth. In the .centre some persons make a hole for the fire, and 
others raise on the centre a smaU elevation of sand, and on this kindle the fire. 

■» These victims were formerly bought fpr sacrifice. 
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king of IJyodhya, once resolved on offering a human victim ; 
which, after being prepared, was stolen by Indra. The king 
traversed many countries unable to obtain another victim, till at 
last Kicheeku sold his second son to him, for ‘ heaps of the 
purest 'gold, jewels, and a hundred thousand cows/ 'The father 
refused to sell his eldest son, and the mother would not give up 
the youngest. The second son, after he had been sold, claimed the 
protection of the sage Vishwa-mitru, who directed each one of his 
sons to give himself up to be sacrificed instead of this youth; 
but they all refused; when VishAva-mitru cursed them, and 
gave this youth an incantation, by repeating which the gods would 
deliver him from death. After he had been bound for execution, 
he repeated this incantation from the Rig-vdda ; when Indru 
delivered him, and bestowed on the king the blessing he sought by 
this sacrifice. The Shreebhaguvutu gives a similar story respecting 
an ascetic, Juru-Bhnrhtu ; but in this case the goddess worshipped 
burst from the image, rescued the devotee,^ and destro 5 'ed those 
who were about to sacrifice him. 

The Institutes of Munoo contain the following paragraph :— 
' The sacrifice of a bull, of a man, or of a horse, in the kulee age» 
must be avoided by twice-born men ; so must a second gift of a 
married young woman, whose husband has died before consumma¬ 
tion : the larger portion of an eldest brother, and procreation on a 
brother's widow or wife.' 

However shocking it may be, it is generally reported amongst 
the natives, that human sacrifices are to this day ofiered in some 
places in Bengal. At a village called Ksheeru, near the town of 
Burdwan, it is positively affirmed, that human sacrifices are still 
offered to the goddess Yoogadya, a form of Doorga ; at Kireetu- 
kona, near Moorshudubad, to Kalee ; and at many other places. 
The discovery of these murders in the name of religion is made by 
finding the bodies with the heads cut off near these images ; and 
though no one acknowledges the act, 3 'et the natives well know 
that these people have been offered in saciifice. 

About seven years ago, at the village of Serampore, near 
Kntwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a human body was 
found without a head; and in the inside of the temple different 
offerings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spirituous liquors, &c. All 
who saw it knew that a human victim had been slaughtered in the 
night; and search was made after the murderers, but in vain. 

At Brumha-neetnla, near Nudeeya, is an image of Munfisa, 
before which the worship of Doorga is performed. It is currently 
reported, that at this place human victims are occasionally offered, 
as decapitated bodies are found there. 

^ This man observed a voluntary silence, and refused all intercourse with human 
beings, that he might avoid injuring any one. 
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Ramii-nat^hti-YaclmspRtee^ the second Sungskritu pundit in the 
College of Fort-William, once assured me, that about the year 1770, 
at the village of Soomura, near Gooptipara, he saw the head of a 
man, with a lamp placed on it, lying in a temple before the image 
of the goddess Siddh^shwuree, and the body lying in the road op^ 
posite the temple. A similar fact is related respecting an image of 
Bhurga-Rheema at Ttimlooku, where a decapitated body was found. 

At Chit-pooru, and at Kalee-ghatu,^ near Calcutta, it is said, 
that human sacrifices have been occasionally offered. A re¬ 
spectable native assured me. that at Chitpooru, near the image 
of Chittrdshwuree, about the year 1788, a decapitated body was 
found ; which, in the opinion of the spectators, had been evidently 
offered on the preceding night to this goddess. 

The following stoiy respecting raja Krishnu-chttndrurayu is 
believed by a great number of the most respectable natives of 
Bengal :—A brumhucharee of Kritukona, after repeating (jupu) 
the name of his guardian deity for a long time, till he had 
established a great name as a religious devotee, at length had a 
dream, in which he supposed that his guardian deity told him to 
make a number of offerings to her, which he understood to mean 
human sacrifices ; and that then she would become visible to him, 
and grant him all his desires. He was now very much perplexed 
about obtaining the necessary victims ; and, as the only resource, 
he applied to KrishniS-chundru-rayn, and promised, that if he 
would supply the victims, he should share in the benefits to be 
derived from this great act of holiness. The raja consented to 
this, and built a house in the midst of a large plain, where he 
placed this brumhucharee ; and directed some chosen servants to 
seize persons of such and such a description, and forward them to 
the brumhucharee. This was done for a considerable time, (some 
say for two or three years,) till at length the brumhiicharee became 
weak and emaciated through the penetration of so many murders; 
and the raja began to suspect that there must be some mistake in 
the business. He consulted a learned man or two near him, who 
declared that the brumhucharee had very likely mistaken the 
words spoken to him in his dream, for that these words might 

1 About the year 1800, according to UbhiSyiS-chiirtinu, a learned bramhun, who 
has assisted the author in this work, two Hindoos cut out their own tongues, and 
offered them to the idol at Kalee-ghattt. Both these men came from .Hindoost’hanii : 
one of them was seen by my informant lying on the ground after the action, the blood 
running from his mouth. At Jwala-mookhtl, to the N, W. of Delhi, from time im¬ 
memorial, infatuated Hindoos have ent out their tongues, and offered them to SuteS, 
to whom this place is sacred, and where the tongue of this goddess is supposed to have 
fallen, w^ben Shivu threw the members of her body into different parts of the earth. 
In the inside of the temple at this place (which appears to be part of a burning moun¬ 
tain) fire ascends, exhibiting to this degraded people a constant miracle. The same 
person informed the author, that two diseased persons, who who had gone to the 
idols at Tarukeshw^itru and at Mnoola in Bengal, some years ago, despairing of a 
cure, sacrificed themselves to these idols by stabbing themselves, and letting the 
blood fall into the pans placed to receive the blood of slaughtered animals. 
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mean simple offerings of food, «fec. A thousand victims are said to 
have been thus butchered. 

The sacrifice of a Bull .—In this sacrifice four altars are re¬ 
quired for offering the flesh to four gods, Lukshmee-Narayunii, 
Ooma-muhdshwuru, Brumha, and TJuuntu. Before the sacrifice, 
Prit'hivee, the nine planets, and the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, are worshipped. Five vilwu,“ five khudirh," five pulashu,” 
and five oodoomburffp posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to 
each post. Before the burning of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt 
on one altar, and afterwards small pieces of the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals on the four altars. The succeeding ceremonies 
are common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacrifice Avas formerly 
very common. The Pudmu-poovanu and Muhabharntu contain 
accounts of a great sacrifice of a bull performed by Runtee-ddvu. 

The sacrifice of a iTorse^ (UshwU-m^dhii .)—The animal must 
be of one colour,** without blemish, of good signs, young and well- 
formed. On an auspicious day, the sacrificer must touch the head 
of the horse with clay from the Ganges, sandal wood, a pebble, 
rice not cleansed fi’om the husk, leaves of dodrva grass,*" flowers, 
fruits, curds, clarified butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, turmeric, 
mustard, gold, silver, metal, a lamp, a looking-glass, and other 
things, repeating the prescribed formulas. The horse is next 
bathed with water, in which has been immersed a ball compo¬ 
sed of the bark of different trees, and spices ; and afterwards superbly 
caparisoned. The god Indrii is then invoked by a number of prayers, 
and invited to come and preserv^e the horse, which is about to be let 
loose. A paper is next fastened on the forehead of the horse, con- 
taing an inscription in Sungskritu to the following purport: * I 
liberate this horse, having devoted it to be sacrificed Whoever 
has strength to detain it, let him detain it\ I will come and deliver it. 
They who are unable to detain it, will let it go, and must come to 
the sacrifice, bringing tribute.' The horse is then liberated, and 
runs at liberty for twelve months, followed by servants belonging to 
the sacrificer. At the close of the year, he is brought and bound ; 
and at the time appointed, a proper place is chosen and cleansed, 
and an altar of earth, walled round with bricks, sixteen cubits 
squai'e, and one cubit high, is built, with a roof over it resting on 
posts. At the east end a hole is made, and lined with bricks, to 
contain tlie fire; or a small teirace of sand may be raised on the 
altar for receiving the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, 
with elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened round the 

“ ^gle marmelos. " Mimosa catectu. 

o, Butea frondosa. p Ficus glomerata. 

q A white horse is preferred. ^ Agrostis linearis. 

« The poorautls give accounts of dreadful wars both among gods and men to 
obtain this horse. 
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posts of the altar; also branches of the mango tree, tails of the 
cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of flowers. The sacrificer then, 
accompanied with presents, and the reading of different formulas, 
appoints to their different work in the sacrifice, the acharyu, the 
sudusyfi, the hrnmha,‘ the hota,'* and the oodgata, the latter of 
whom repeats portions of the Samn-vddu, sitting on the altar. 
Twenty-one posts, eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are fixed 
in the ground ; six of vilwu, six of the khudiru, six of pulashu, one 
of piyalUj^'and two of ddyfi-daroo."^ Each post is to have eight points 
at the top, to be covered with painted cloth, and encircled with 
garlands. The six pulashu posts are to be put into the ground with 
their heads bent towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to ono 
of the khudii-ii posts; and thirty animals and birds for sacrifice to 
the other posts. All these animals and birds are to be purified by 
sprinkling water on their faces, and by repeating incantations. 
A silver image of Gnrooru with gold feathei’s, and sixteen gold 
bricks, are then to be brought; after which the sacrificer and his wife 
are to wash the feet of the horse, and caparison him afresh. A fan 
of deer’s skin is provided to blow the coals ; also some kooshu grass, 
with piles of thin twigs of the fig or the pulashu tree ; a large pestle 
and mortar for bruising the rice ; a bowl made of the fig-tree for 
holding the holy water ; a wooden spoon to stir the boiling rice ; 
another large one with two holes in the bowl to pour the clarified 
butter on the fire ; another kind of spoon to pour the boiled rice on 
the fire ; a pan of water, having on its top some branches, fruits, 
and flowers, with the image of a man painted on it, and smeared 
over witli curds, &c.; round the neck of the pan a piece of new cloth 
is to be tied, and five articles, viz., gold, silver, a pearl, a coral, and 
a gem, put into the pan ; five smaller pans of water are also to be 
placed near the other, ornamented without in the same manner. 
The hoi'se is then killed by the hota, who divides the flesh into 
pieces, and casts it on the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeating 
the formulas. When the serum is put on the fire, the sacrificer and 
his wife are to sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. The 
other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating of 
incantations. These sacrifices are offered to Brumha, Vishnoo, 
Shivu, and the ten guardian deities of the earth. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the hota casts a small quantity of curds on the 
fire towards the north-east; spiinkles a little water on the face of 
the sacrificer and his wife ; bathes them by pouring upon them 
water from the large pan, repeating incantations ; and marks their 
foreheads, shoulders, throats, and breasts with the ashes fi*om the 
burat curds,"^ This sacrifice was performed by many of the 

‘ He must sit within a cubit of the fire- 

« In this sacrifice sixteen hotas are employed. ^ Chironjia sapida. Fine, or fii’. 

It The manners of the Hindoos'at the tiihc this sacrijiec used fco be offered, must 
have been very different from wliat they are now :. a Hindoo female of rank never 
appears <at present in a public assembly, permitting another man to mark her forehead 
with paint, &c. 

27 
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Hindoo kings, as mentioned in several poorantis. He who per¬ 
formed one hundred was entitled to the throne of Indril, the king 
of the gods. 

The sacrifice of an Ass. —The sacrifice is to be performed by a 
diindee, or other religious mendicant, as an atonement for some 
fault, by which he has lost his station as a devotee. After the 
fire is prepared, Noiritu is worshipped : the sacrificer then anoints 
the ass with turmeric, bathes it, and ties it to a vilwu post ; and 
afterwards pui’ifies it by repeating incantations and sprinkling it 
with water. A burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter is then offered 
to the ten guardian deities of the earth ; and the ceremonies by 
which a person is created a dundee are repeated. Tlie j'elapsed 
mendicant is now placed near the altar; the ass is slain, and its 
flesh offered to Noiritu in the burnt-sacrifice; after which the 
staff is piff into the hand of the dundee, who addresses petitions to 
the god IJgnee, and to the dundees who are present. He next 
performs the sacrifice thinking on Brfimha, and then closes the 
whole by dismissing IJgnee ; or, in other words, he quenches the 
fire by pouring curds upon it. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not restore the 
dundee to his rank among the same class of mendicants. 

Sacrifice at the birth of a Son. —A father, on first visiting 
his son, is commanded to take a piece of gold in his hand ; and with 
fire produced by rubbing two pieces of wood together, to offer a 
sacrifice to Brumha, and then anoint the forehead of the child 
with the clarified butter left on the fingers at the close of the 
sacrifice. The mother must sit near the altar, and receive the 
scent of the offerings, having the child in her arms. To secure the 
strength of the child, clarified butter and curds must be burnt, and 
prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of seven 
or nine threads, and five blades of doorva grass, round the 
wrist of the child ; and sprinkle water on its foi’ehead with blades 
of kooshtt grass. He must also present oil and betle to ten or 
twelve married females, and entertain them at his house. This 
ceremony is never performed at present. 

Sacrifice after Death. —The sagnikh bramhfins, who bum the 
bodies of the dead with the fire kindled at their birth, are directed 
to make this sacrifice. First, a burnt-offering is made with clarified 
butter ; then the corpse, being washed, is laid upon the altar, and 
the person officiating puts some of the clarified butter to the mouth 
of the decea^sed ; after which the fire is made to surround the body, 
and a prayer is repeated, that all the sins collected in this body 
may be destroyed by this fire, and the person obtain an excellent 
heaven. 

Sacrifice to the nine Planets. —Most of the formulas in the 
preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only differences belong 
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to the wood and food burnt, to the images of the planets, the dress 
of the priests, and to the fees presented at the close of the cere- 
rnon}^ This sacrifice is made to remove the supposed banefnl in¬ 
fluence of an evil planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony 
at Calcutta. 

Other sacrifices .—Beside these, many other sacrifices are men¬ 
tioned in the Hindoo writings ; I select the names of a few.— 
Baju-s55yu, oflFered by tlie^kshutriyu kings to atone for the sin of 
destroying men in war.—IJgnishtomu, a sacrifice to IJgnee.—Jyo- 
tishtomu, to obtain a glorious body ; and Ayooshtomu, to obtain 
long life*—Surpfignii, to destroy snakes.-Muha-vrutu^ to obtain 
the heaven of Brumha. At the close of this sacrifice, a bramhun 
and his wife aro brought out, worshipped, feasted, and loaded with 
presents.—Poundureeku, performed with the flowers of the water- 
lily^dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain Vishnoo’s,heaven. 
—Utiratru, performed in the last stages of the night, to the god 
Brilmha.—Vishwu-jatu, to obtain universal conquest.—Oindru- 
dudhee, performed with curds, made from milk taken from the 
cow wliile the calf is kept at a distance with a twig of the pulashfi 
tree ; the whey to be given to a horse.—Pruja-yagu, performed by 
a king for the good of his subjects.—Ritoo-yagu, attended to for 
six years, the ' time being varied according to the six seasons.— 
Survvu-dukshinu; so called because the fees to the officiating 
bramhuns, at the close of the sacrifice, amount to the whole pro¬ 
perty of the sacrificer."^ —Nuvusbus-yshtee, a sacrifice with first 
fruits to obtain good harvests. 


Sect. V. — Burnt-Offerings, (Homit.fi 

This is a particular part of the sacrifice called yugnu, but at 
present it is often performed separately. The things offered are 
clarified butter, sesamum, flowers, boiled rice, rice boiled in milk and 
sweetened with honey, doorvu-grass, vilwu leaves, and the tender 
branches, half a span long, of the ushwuttfl’hfl,® the doomvuru,^^ the 
ptQashu,® the akundn,^ the shumee,® an3 the khudii-u,^ trees. Clari¬ 
fied butter alone is sufficient, but any or all of these things may be 
added." 


» One of the gifts proper to be presented to bramhuns is a person's whole property I 
See a succeeding article, Danii. Hete the fee at the close of a sacrifice is a person's all ! 
Such is the rapacity of these priests of idolatry. 

b From hoo, to offer by fire. ^ Ficus religiosa. 

^ Fiens racemosa. Butea frondosa. 

*■ Asclepias gigantea. s Mimosa albida. 

Mimosa catechu. 

» The flesh of goats may be used in the homu; but it is uot cu.stomarj’' at present. 
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The person who wishes to perform this ceremony, provides a 
bramhun acquainted with the usual forms, and on the day before 
the service observes a fast. The next day he rises early and bathes, 
performing in the morning his usual worship: then coming home, 
he begins the ceremony in the presence of his friends, with the 
assistance of the bramhun whom he has chosen. First he sits down, 
either in the house or before the door, with bis face towards the 
east, and makes a square altar of four cubits with clean dry 
sand; upon which, with a blade of kooshu-grass, he writes the 
proper incantation. He then takes a little straw in each hand, 
lights that in his left-, and throws the other away. He re¬ 
peats this action again, and then laying down the wisp of light¬ 
ed straw on the altar, rej^eating ^incantations, lays upon it the 
wood, and worships the god Ugnee, (fire.) Having already 
provided clarified butter, and placed twigs, half a span long, by his 
side, be takes up one of them at a time, and, dipping it in tho 
clarified butter, lays it on the fire, repeating a prayer. He may 
offer either eight twigs, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, two 
hundred and eight, or three hundred and eight, and so on till he be 
satisfied, or till he think the gods have had clarified butter enough.^ 
At the elose, he puts or pours upon the fire, plantains, the leaves of 
the piper betle, and sour milk. He does this, as they say, to cool 
the earth, which, being a goddess, is supposed to have sustained 
some harm by the heat of the fire. Finally, he makes presents,, and 
entertains bramhuns. 


Sect. VI. —Bloody Sacrifices, (BiUee-daniL^) 

The reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacrifices: 
animals were slain, and offered on the altar. In these sacrifiee& 
(Bulee-danu) animals are slain, but the flesh is offered raw, and not 
burnt on the altar: this is the difference between the two sacrifices. 
Among the things proper for sacrifice are men, buflaloes, goats, sheep, 
horses, camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds. At present 
only buffaloes, goats, and sheep areofiei'ed. 

When an animal (for example, a goat) is sacrificed, the follow¬ 
ing forms are used.—First, the animal is bathed either with or in 
water; and then brought befoi’e the idol; when the officiating 
bramhun paints its horns red, and whispers an incantation in its 
right ear; after which, taking the right ear of the goat in his left 
hand, with a blade of kooshu grass he sprinkles the head of the 
animal with water, and repeats many incantations : the goat is then 
worshipped, and fed with the offerings ; after which, it is led out, 

^ The god ]&gnee was once surfeited with claritied butter, and to relieve him 
Urjoonft burnt a whole forest containing medicinal plants. 

1 From Biilee, a sacrifice, and da, to give. The shastrifs include all offerings under 
the name bttlee ; but at present this term is confined to the offering of the flesh of animals. 
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and fastened to the stake. The instrument of death is next brought, 
bathed, smeared with red lead during the repetiton of an incantation, 
worshipped, and made to touch a burning lamp, that its edge may 
not be blunted by the power of any incantation. The officiating 
bramhun next puts the instrument and a flower into the hand of the 
slayer, (perhaps the blacksmith,) who places the flower in his hair, 
and prostrates himself before the idol. Then laying down the 
weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, and waits at the 
post, in the excavation of which the neck of the goat is to be placed, 
till the bramhun has anointed the post with red lead, and placed a 
saucer containing a plantain to catch the blood. The goat’s neck is 
now fastened in the excavation of the post, with its head on one 
side and the body on the other. One man pulls its head by the 
cord round its neck, which has been smeai'ed with red lead, and 
another pulls the body. The officiating bramhttn sprinkles the neck 
with water, and divides the hair on the neck ; after which he goes 
into the presence of the idol, and ofiers a cloud of incense ; and 
then he and all present, putting their loose garment around their 
necks, rise, and stand before the idol with joined hands : and while 
they remain in this Attitude, the executioner, at one blow,” strikes 
off the head. The man who holds the body suspends it over the 
dish containing the plantain, and the blood runs into it; after 
which he lays- the body down. The officiating bramhun pours 
some water on the head, which another person holds in his hand, 
and afterwards places it before the idol, fastening it on each side 
with two sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. The 
slayer then going to the body, cuts a morsel of the flesh from the 
neck, and casts it among the blood preserved in the disli, which is 
now earned and placed before the idol. The doors are tlieii shut; 
a light made with clarified butter is placed on the head, and the 
head is offered to the idol with appropriate prayers. The whole of 
the blood is next offered, and afterwards divided into four parts 
and offered, which closes the ceremony. 


Sect. VII.— Bathing, (SnanU),^ 

Bathing, as an act of purification, always precedes and some¬ 
times follows other ceremonies. It may be performed by pouring 

“ A person in the east of Bengal, who wa? accustomed to lay aside part of his 
monthly savings to purchase offerings for the annual worship of Doorga, was exceed¬ 
ingly alarmed during the festival one year, when the person who was to cut off the 
head of the sacrifice (a buffalo) failed to sever the head from the body at one blow. 
Leaving the sacrifice struggling and half killed, he went up to the image, and with 
joined hands cried out, * Oh ! mother ! why art thou displeased with me ? What have 
I done ?’ Ills female relations came into the temple, and wept before the image in 
the most bitter manner. The spectators began to reason upon this dreadful circum¬ 
stance, imputing the failure in slaughtering the buffalo to different causes according to 
their fancies. One opinion, among the rest, was, that the owner of the image was iu 
no fault, but that the goddess was angry because the officiating bramhun had let fall 
saliva upon the offerings while reading the formulas. 

“ From shna, to purify or bathe. 
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water on the body in or out of doors^ or by immersing the body in 
a pool or river. 

A bramhnn bathes in the following manner :—he first rubs 
his body with oil, and takes with him to the river a towel, a brass 
cup called a kosha, flowers, leaves of the vilwu tree, and a few 
seeds of sesamum. Some take along with them a little rice, a 
plantain or two, and sweetmeats. Arriving at the river side, the 
bramhnn, hanging a towel round his neck, makes a bow, or 
prostrates himself before the river ; then rising rubs his forehead 
with the water, {ind offers praise to Gnnga. If he has omitted 
his morning duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a 
clay image of the lingu : then descends into the water, and 
immerses liimself twice, having his face towards the north or 
east. Eising, he invokes some god, and, with his forefinger 
making circles in the water, prays, that all the holy places 
of the river may suiTound him at once, or rather that all the fruit 
arising from batliing in them may be enjoyed by him. He again 
immerses himself twice, and, rising, cleanses his body, rubbing 
himself with his towel. He then comes up out of the water, 
wipes his body, and repeats many forms of prayer or praise. This 
is what properly belongs to bathing ; but it is succeeded by 
repeating the common forms of worship, for which the person 
made preparations in bringing his kosha, flowers, leaves, sesamum, 
making the lingu, &e. 

Bathing, in eases of sickness, may be performed without 
immersing the head in water, by rubbing tlie arms, legs, and 
forehead, with a wet cloth ; or by changing the clothes 
or by sprinkling the body with water, and repeating an incanta¬ 
tion or two; or by covering the body with the ashes of cow-dung; 


Sect. VIII.— Drink-Offerings to the Gods and deceased. Ancestors 

( TarpUnU).^ 

The Hindoos, at the time of bathing, present water daily to 
the gods, the sages, ^mkshus, nagils, gundhurvas, upsuras, nsoorus, 
vidyadhurus, pishachus, siddus, and to their deceased ancestors.*^ 
This they call turpunu ; which should ^be performed three times 
a day: those who use the kosha take up water in it, putting in 
sesamum, repeating the proper formulas, and then pouring out the 
water into the river or pool where they are bathing. Those who 

o A Hindoo co-nsiders those clothes defiled in which he has heen employed in 
secular concerns. 

p From Tripu, to satisfy. 

*1 Seeds of sesamum are also presented to decea-sed aucestor.s, and, among the gods, 
to Yuniia, the regent of death. 
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perform this ceremony without the ,kosha,take up water with their 
hands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the gods, by pouring it 
out from the ends of the fingers ; to parents, by letting it fall her 
twixt the fingers and thumb of the right hand; and to the sages, 
by pouring the water out at their wrists. For those who have 
died in a state of extreme poverty, and have no one to perform the 
ceremonies for the repose of the soul, instead of pouring it out of 
the hands, they offer the libation by wringing the cloth with 
which they bathe. If the person bathe in any other water, and 
not in the Ganges, he cannot use sesamum, but performs the cere¬ 
mony with water alone. 


Sect. IX .—The Ceremonies of Worship, (Podja.) 

The following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are 
what the Hindoos call po5ja.—Previously to entering on this 
act of idolatry, the person bathes ; returning home/ he washes his 
feet, spreads a blanket or some other proper thing to sit upon, and 
then sits down before the idol, having the articles necessary for 
worship before him: a kosha, or metal bason, and a koshee, or 
smaller one ; a small wooden stand, a metal plate, an iron stand 
to hold five lamps, a censor, a brass stand with a small shell placed 
on it, a metal plate on which to place flowers, a metal bowl into 
which the water and flowers are thrown after they have been 
presented to the idol, a metal jug for holding water, a metal plate 
to be used as a bell; a shell, or sacred conch,® which sounds like a 
horn; with a number of dishes, cups, and other utensils for holding 
rice, paint, incense, betle, water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, 
flowers, clarified butter, &c. Having all these articles ready,* the 
worshipper takes water from the kosha with the koshee, and let¬ 
ting it fall into his right hand, drinks it; he then takes a drop 
more, and then a drop more, repeating incantations. After this 
with the finger and thnmbs of his right hand he touches his 
mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, shoulders, and the crown of 
his head, repeating certain forms. He then washes his hands, 
makes a number of motions with his fingers, and strikes the 
earth with his left heel three times, repeating incantations, 
When this is done, he flirts the first finger and thumb of his 
right hand, waving his hand towards the ten divisions of the 
earth ; closes his eyes, and repeats incantations to purify his 
mind, his body, the place where he sits, as well as the offer- 

^ These eeremomes are frequently j)erforrae(i by the river side.. 

* Both men and women, on entering a temple, often blow the conch or ring the bell, 
to entertain the god. 

^ In general when the worship is performed in the house, a brariiluin’s w'ife, against 
the arrival of her hiisbsnd from hathiog, sets in proper order all the articles used in 
worship - flowers, water, uiensils, &c. 
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ings about to be presented, (which it is supposed may have 
become unclean, by having been seen or touched by a cat, a dog, a 
sbackal, a sh55dru, or a Musulman.) Next, he takes a flower, 
which he lays on his left hand, and, putting his right hand upon it, 
revolves in his mind the form of the god he is worshipping. He 
then lays the flower on his head, and, joining his hands together, 
closes his eyes, thinks upon the form of the god, that he has a nose, 
eyes, four arms, four heads, &c. and then recites the outward forms 
of worship in his mind. He now presents the offerings ; first, a 
square piece of gold or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting him to 
come and sit down, or visit him ; and then, asking the god if he 
be happy, repeats for him, ' Very happy.^ After this, he presents 
water to wash the feet; takes up water with the koshee, and pours 
it into the metal bowl; and presents at once rice, a vilwu leaf, 
eight blades of d55rva grass, paint, and water, with incantations. 
He then presents water to wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey ; 
then water to wash the mouth again, and water to bathe in, with 
prayers ; then cloth, jewels, gold, silver, ornaments, bedsteads, cur¬ 
tains, a bed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth ; clothes for men, women, 
or children; shoes, brass drinking cups, candlesticks, and what¬ 
ever would be proper presents to the bramhuns."^ After this paint, 
either red or white, is presented on a flower; then eight or ten 
flowers; leaves of the vilwu tree ; a necklace of flowers ; incense 
of three kinds, and a lighted lamp, with incantations. After the 
bloody sacrifices, the oflerings are presented, comprising rice, split 
peas, different kinds of peas, shaddocks, pomegranates, pine-apples, 
netted custard-apples, another species of custard-apples, bread fruit 
or jakus, mangoes, water-melons, cucumbers, plantains, oranges, 
ginger, cocoanuts, almonds, raisins,"" guavas, dates, jambus, jujubes, 
wood-apples, melons, sugar-canes, radishes, sweet-potatoes, kdsooiu,’^ 
water, milk, curds, another sort of curds, cream, butter, sour-mUk, 
clarified butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &c. &c. After presenting the 
offerings, the person repeats the name of a god for some time, and 
then prostrates himself, (the spectators doing the same ;) putting 
the cloth round his neck, and joining his hands, he offers praise to 
the god, and prostrates himself again. The dinner follows, consist¬ 
ing of fried greens, and several other dishes made up of kidney, 
l^eans, varttakee,* cocoanuts, &c. fried together; split peas, and 
several kinds of fried herbs or fruits / four kinds of fish ; boiled 
and filed goats' flesh, vension, and turtle ; different fruits prepared 
with treacle; rice and milk boiled with sugar; things prepared 


“ It must not be supposed that all these articlep are presented daily by the Hin¬ 
doos, This account describes what is performed at festivals. In the daily worship, 
fluwers, leaves, sacred grass, a little rice, &;c. are presented. 

» These and several other articles are imported from foreign countries ; and 
though they have been prepared by the hands of the unclean, yet the Hindoos make 
no difficulty in presenting them to their gods, and afterwards eating them. 

y The root of scirpus maximus * Solanum molongena. 
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with pounded rice ; curds, sweetmeats, &c. The- fish, flesh, fried 
greens, and every thing of this kind is eaten with boiled rice. A 
dish called kdchooree, consisting of rice, split peas, clarified butter, 
turmeric, and spices, boiled together, is also j^resented ; and then 
water to drink. With every article of food a separate prayer is 
ofiered. Water is next presented to wash the mouth, and a 
straw to pick the teeth, with prayers ; then the burnt-oifering 
is made, and a present of money given. At last" the person pros¬ 
trates himself before the object of worship, and then retires to feast 
on the offerings with other bramliuns. This is a detail of the form 
of worship on a large scale, at which time it occupies the officiating 
bramhun two hours. 


Sect. X.— Meditation {DhyanH,^) 

In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivu for instance) 
closes his eyes, places his arms before him, and repeating the names 
of the god, ruminates thus :—^ His colour is like a mountain of 
silver ; his body shines like the moon ; be has four arms ; in one 
hand he holds an axe, in another a deer, with another bestows a 
blessing, and with the other forbids fear ; he has five faces, and 
in each face three eyes ; he sits on the water-lily ; the gods 
surround him, and celebrate his praise; he is clothed with the 
skin of a tiger ; he was before the world ; he is the creator of the 
world; he removes fear from every living creature." While he 
meditates on the offerings, he proceeds thus :—‘ Oh ! god, 1 give 
thee all these excellent things (recounting in his mind the names 
of all the offerings, one by one.) 

Both these forms of meditation are constantly used at the 
time of worship, (pooja.) Many things are related in the pooranus 
respecting the meditation known to ascetics, who, by the power 
of dhyanu, discovered things the most secret. 


Sect. XI. —Repeating the Names of the. Gods, (JUpU)} 

The Hindoos believe that the repetition of the name of God 
is an. act of adoration ; some add that the name of God is like fire, 
by which all their sins are consumed : hence repeating the names 
of the idols is a popular ceremony among the Hindoos. 

In this act the worshipper, taking a string of beads, repieats 
the name of his guardian deity, or that of any other god ; counting 
by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, and so on, adding to every 108 not 


From dhyoi, to think, 
b To speak.' 


28 
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less than one hundred more. This act is not efficacious, however, 
unless the person keep his mind fixed on the form of the idol. 
Many secular persons perform jupu without beads, ^by counting 
their fingers. 

It is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by pei’sever- 
ing in this act of adoration. If he be desirous of a wife, or of 
children, or of money, (say a lac of rupees;) or seek recovery 
from sickness, or relief from misfortune ; he begins to repeat the 
name of his god, and believes that he soon becomes subject to his 
wishes. Jupu makes an essential part of the daily worship of a 
Hindoo : some mendicants continue it day and night, year after 
year, except when eating, sleeping, bathing, &dc. 

I 

The Tiintru-saru contains the following account of the 
consecration of the bead-roll:—The person sits down on the floor 
of his house, and taking some green, red, black, yellow, and white 
paint, draws a water-lily on the floor, upon which he places a 
small brass dish ; and upon this, nine leaves of the ushwut’hu 
tree, and upon the leaves a string of beads, cow’s urine, cow'dung, 
sour-milk, milk, and clarifled butter, mixing them together, and 
repeating an incantation : he then places honey, sugar, sour-milk, 
milk, and clarifled butter, upon the bead-roll, repeating another 
incantation; then some red lead and spices ; and then, with 
incantations, he gives the bead-roll a soul, (pranu,) and according 
to the usual forms worships it, and oflei-s a burnt-ofiering to 
the god whose name he intends to repeat vdth this string of 
beads. 


Sect. XII .—Forms of Praise to the Gods, (Siiiv'ti.) 

Forms of praise to the gods constitute a part of the daily 
worship of the Hindoos. They spring not from emotions of 
gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, to draw down favours 
on the obsequious worshipper.—In this act, the person draws his 
upper garment round his neck, joins his hand in a supplicating 
manner, and repeats the forms of praise with a loud voice* 
Examples ^ Oh ! Shivu 1 thou art able to do every thing ! 
Thou art the preserver of all! Tliou art the fountain of life !’— 
To Kartiku : ‘ Thou art the god of gods ; therefore I come to thee, 
to enquire how I may repeat the praise of Sheetula, that she may 
remove swellings on the bod}^—To Sheetula: ‘ I salute Sheetula, 
the goddess, for she can remove the feai* of boils.’ 

The Hindoos say, that by praise a person may obtain fi^om 
the gods (who ai'e fond of flattery) whatever he desires. The 
forms are taken from the shastrus, though on some occasions, a 
person may recite words of his own invention. 
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Sect. XIIL —Forms of Prayer to the GodSy (KUvUchii.) 

These prayers are principally found in the Tuntras ; a few in 
the pooranus. They relate to the welfare of the petitioner here 
and hereafter ; and are given by a spiritual guide to his disciple. 
Examples: —'0 1 Hunooman ! when I go eastward, do thou 
preserve me! 0 1 son of Puvunu ! when I proceed southward, do 
thou keep me ! 0 ! beloved son of K^shuree ;® when I go westward, 
do thou preserve me. 0 ! Kamugnu keep me from danger when 
I go northward. O 1 Saguru-parugu!® save me when I descend. 
O ! burner of Lunka ! (Ceylon,) deliver me from all danger. 0 ! 
counsellor of Soogr^vh ! preserve my head.' In this manner the 
person addresses petitions to this monkey-god, as for his head, so 
for the preservation of every member of his body, from the fore¬ 
head to the toes. 

He who repeats this form twelve times beneath the urku tree, 
will obtain long life, be the strongest man on earth, and the god¬ 
dess of fortune will never forsake his dwelling. If he repeat this 
kixvuchu seven times, at midnight, standing in water, he will be 
able to drive away from his body every kind of disease : if at any 
time, in any place, he will obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, 
strength, victory, patience, and be free from fear and disease. If 
any one bind this kuvuchu (as a charm^ on his arm, he will 
obtain every desire of his heart. 


Sect. XIV.—Petitions and Voivs, (KamitnU and ManUnU.) 

The Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods for parti¬ 
cular favours : if a person wish for a son,^ or any other blessing, 
he takes rice, plantains, and sweetmeats, and goes to some idol ; 
and after worshipping it, and presenting offerings, asks the god to 
bless him with a son. This petition is called kamunu; after 
putting up which he vows, that if the god grant his request, he 

« K^shuree was married to the mother of Hunooman, (if marriages take place 
among monkies,) and Hunooman was the illegitimate son of Puvunu, 

^ This monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil desire; from 
kamii, desire, and htin, to destioy, 

® Saguru, sea, parugu, the crosser j alluding to his leaping across the sea to 
Ceylon. 

^ Not only the Hindoos, but the MnsiSlmana also are much attached to charms. 
I once saw a Mnsulman woman dropping slips of paper into the river, and, upon 
inquiry, found that they contained some sacred words, and that the woman was 
presenting these papers to the river-saint, Khajakh^jur, in hopes of obtaining relief 
from sickness, service, or the like. 

s The Hindoos in general never pray for daughters, because they do not bring 
much honour to the family: they are expensive, and they can do nothing for the 
family when the father is dead; whereas a son preserves his father’s memor}", 
performs the cerempnies for the repose of his soul, and nourishes the family by hia 
labours. 
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will offer to him two goats, or present him with two loads'* of 
sweetmeats : this vow is called mannnn. 

In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings from his 
god ; sucli as to become the servant of some European, or to have 
sickness removed, or for riches, a house, a wife, or for a son to be 
married. A woman prays for a husband who is absent. A 
mother prays that her sick child may recover. Thus the poor 
Hindoo carries his property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of 
the happiness of casting all his cares on that glorious Being, ' who 
careth for him.’ The vows made at such times are various. One 
promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, or a buffalo ; another to 
present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, rice, a house, a 
necklace, one hundred water-lilies, one thousand toolusee leaves, 
or a grand supper. All these offerings come to the bramhuns.' 

If the god do not grant the requests and regard the vows 
made at these times, the worshipper sometimes vents his rage in 
angry expressions ; or, if the image be in his own house, he dashes 
it to pieces. Such an enraged worshipper sometimes says, ' Oh ! 
-thou forsaken of the goddess Fortune, thou blind god ; thou canst 
look upon others, but art blind to me.’ ‘ The gods are dying,’ says 
another, ' otherwise my five children would not have died ; they 
have eaten ray five children at once.’ ^ After having worshipped 
this god so faithfully, and presented so many offerings, this is the 
shameful manner in which I am requited.’ Words like these are 
common ; but this is in tirnes when the passions of the worshippers 
are touched by the death of a child, or by some dreadful misfortune : 
and those who treat the gods so roughly are generally of the lower 
orders. 


Sect XV.—Vows, fVr'ltt'to.J 

Certain ceremonies, performed at stated times, frequently 
by females, are called by the name vrutu. The following is an 
example of one of these ceremonies :—At the fifth of the increase 
of the mpon, in the month Maghh, what is called the Pfinchumee- 
Vrutu is performed. On the day before the commencement of this 
ceremony, the woman who is to perform it, eats food without salt, 
and only once in the day ; refrains from anointing her body with 
oil; eats rice that has not been made ^yet in cleansing; and puts 


^ That is, as mv^ch as a man can carry, at twice in the way the bearers carry 
water ; Avho put a bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suspend a jar of water from 
each end of the bamboo. 

i The shastru has declared that no gifts are to be received from the hands of 
shOodrus, except land or virgins. It', however, a bramhun have received a forbidden 
gift, he is directed to offer it to Vishnoo, and then distribute it among bramhiins, 
repeating, for the removal of his sin, the gaytltree one hundred and eight times, or 
more. 
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on new appai-el. The following morning she bathes ; after which 
the officiating bramhun arrives at her house, and the things neeessaiy 
for the worship are brought: as, a new earthen jar, riee, sweetmeats, 
a new poita, a piece of new doth, clarified butter, fruits, flowers, 
&;e. The woman presents to the officiating bramhun, who sits in 
the house on a mat made of kooshu-grass, with his face towards the 
north or east, a piece of new cloth ; and putting a cloth over her 
shoulders, and joining her hands, informs him that she intends to 
perform this vrutu eveiy month for six years, and prays him to 
become her representative in this work. She then rises, and the 
bramhun, taking the shalgramu, places it before him, and performs 
the worship of "Vishnoo and Lukshmee. In the third and fourth 
years, on the day preceding and on the day of the worship, she 
eats rice not made wet in cleansing; the next year, on these 
days, only fruits ; the following year, on these two days, 
she fasts. On the last day, (at which time the six years 
expire,) the officiating bramhuns attend, to whom she says, ‘I 
have now finished the six years' vrutu I promised : I pray you 
to perform another vrutu.' She then gives to each a piece of 
cloth, a poita, and some betle-nut; and putting a cloth round her 
neck, and joining her hands, begs them to perform the necessary 
ceremonies. Placing the shalgramu before them, they then per¬ 
form the worship of of Shivu, Sooryu, Gtin^shu, Vishnoo, and Door- 
ga; in which offerings are made of.cloth, sweetmeats, &c. Next 
they worship the woman's spiritual guide ; in which, amongst other 
things, an offering is made of a bamboo plate, having on it a num¬ 
ber of articles, and among the rest a piece of cloth. To this suc¬ 
ceeds the worship of Vishnoo, Lukshmee, and the officiating priests. 
A priest next prepares an altar four culDits square, by spreading 
sand upon the ground. At three of the corners he fixes three pieces 
of wood, lights some straw, and then worships the fire ; next he 
boils rice, and, with clarified butter, presents the burnt-offering. The 
female now puts a bamboo plate on her head, and walks round the 
fire seven times ; then, standing still, she says, ' O ! TJgnee ! I call 
thee to witness, that I have performed this vrutti six years.' She 
says the same to the sun, the shalgramu, and to the bramhuns. 
Next she gives a fee, and distributes the gifts to the priests and 
bramhuns. The bamboo plate which she placed on her head is 
laid up in the house, and the whole closes with a gi*and dinner to 
the bramhuns and others. This is the form of a vrutfi on a large 
scale. The Hindoos have, it is said, two or three hundred cere^ 
monies called by this name. 

Savitree-vrUtU. In this ceremony the wife of a Hindoo, in 
the month Asharhu, worships her husband: she first presents 
to him a new garment, hangs a garland of flowers round his neck, 
rubs his body with red lead and ointments ; and while he sits on 
a stool, worships him, by presenting different offerings to him 
repeating incantations, and praying that she may never be sepai-at- 
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ed from him as her husband, nor ever become a widow. After a 
number of other services paid to him, among which she makes 
him partake of a good dinner, she walks round him seven times, 
and then retires. 

Adurh-singhasnmi-vrutn is observed every day in VoishakhiS 
for one year. During the thirty days, thirty women, the wives of 
bramhnns, are entertained; a different female each day. When 
the bramhunee arrives, a seat is given her on the porch, and the 
mistress of the house washes her feet, fans her, anoints her head 
with oil, combs her hair, ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints 
her body with perfumes, and employs a female barber to paint the 
edges of her feet. After this she conducts her into the house,, 
where she is fed with all the dainties the house can afford, 
and dismissed with a gift of kourees. On the last of the thirty 
days, in addition to this entertainment, a piece of cloth is presented 
to a bramhuneA The benefit expected from this vrubu is, that the 
female who thus honours the wives of bramhuns shall be highly 
honoured by her husband in another birth. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost every 
Hindoo female performs one or another of these vrutus but this 
will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of these ceremonies ; 
from the merit of which some expect heaven, others children, others 
riches, others preservation from sickness, &c.—The vrutus are a 
very lucrative source of profit to the bramhuns. 


Sect. XVI.— Fasting, {poTgUvasU.) 

Fasting is another work of merit among the Hindoos. A 
common fast is conducted in the following manner :—The person 
abstains on the preceding day from rubbing his body with oil, and 
from eating, except once in the former part of the day. The next 
day he eats nothing; and on the following day he eats once, 
worships some god, and entertains one or more bramhuns. If a 
person be unable to fast to such a degree, he is permitted to take a 
little milk on the second day; if he be very weak, he may add 
fruit, curds, sweetmeats, &c. 

Some Hindoos fast on the llth^ of the increase, and the 12th 
of the decrease of the moon in every month; on the 11th in 

^ Vrutna are jiiKJonditional vows to perform certain religions ceremonies; but 
what is called inunniiii (see a preceding article) is a couditional vow, promising to pre¬ 
sent offerings on condition that the god bestow such or such a benefit. 

1 Widows keep this fast so strictly, that if a widow were dying, and a draught 
of water would prolong life, her friends would scarcely give it. 
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Shravunn, Bhadru, and Kartiku on the 12th in Shravunu ; on 
the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonn f on the 9th in 
Choitru f on the 8th in Bhadru f and on the 8th in Ashwinn.*^ In 
this month many natives of Hindoostlian fast on the first nine 
days of the moon, in honour of Doorga ; and observe, as they sa}^, 
a total abstinence^ even from water. Fasts precede some of the 
festivals : after the death of parents, Hindoos fast three days ; after 
that of a husband, a wife fasts three days : before offering an atone-' 
nicnt, a fast is observed ; the day any pilgrim arrives at a holy 
place he fasts ; in fulfilling vows, the Hindoos keep many fasts; 
some persons enter into a resolution to fast every other day, and 
persevere in this for years. Some renounce rice altogether, and 
keep a perpetual fast, living on milk, fruits, &c. Others (pilgrims) 
offer a certain fruit to some idol, and renounce this kind of fruit, 
promising never to eat of it again to the end of life. The gods, it 
is said, delight ta see their followers renounce anything as an act 
of devotion or attachment to them. This person presents to 
bramhuns fruit thus renounced, on the aniversaiy of the day on 
which he renounced it.—Another custom, bearing a similarity to 
fasting, also prevails among the Hindoos :—In the months Asharhu, 
Shravunu, Bhadru, and Ashwinfi, many renounce certain articles 
of diet, and others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion to the 
gods. 

The blessing expected from fasting is, that the person will 
ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he observes 
the fast. 


Sect. XVII. — Gifts, {DanUJ) 

Presents to learned bramliuns; to those less learned; to unlearn¬ 
ed bramhuns ; to one whose father was a bramhun, but his mother 
a shoodru ; and alms to the poor, are called by the name of danu. 
The things which may be presented are, whatever may be eaten, or 
worn, or is in use among Hindoos. These are the common gifts, but 
the shastrus have pointed out extraordinary gifts : a daughter in 

™ On the first of these days Vlshnoo goes to sleep; on the second he turns to the 
other side; and on the third he awakes. 

n The occasion of this fast is thus related:—On a certain occasion, Doorga asked 
Shivu what would please him most, and be a work of the greatest merit. He replied, 
to hold a fast in his name on the 14th of the wane of the moon in Phalgoonu. 

o The birth-day of Ramu. p Krishna’s birth-day. 

*1 The time of the Doorga festival, 

^ From da, to give. 
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marriage without receiving a fee a pool of watera shalgi^amu; 
a house containing foodj clothes, &e. for twelve months; gold ; 
cows ; elephants; horses ; palankeens ; a road; a copy of a poo- 
ranu; a mountain of gold,'" silver, brass, rice, or other articles; 
land a person's whole property; yea, even his life. 

There are three ways of presenting a gift; one in which the 
person worships the receiver; another in which he gives as an act 
of benevolence; and the last, in which the giver prays for some 
blessing on presenting his gift. If a sh55dru wish to present a gift 
to a bramhun, he bathes, and carries it fasting : on arriving in the 
presence of the bramhun, he sprinkles the gift with water, repeating 
an incantation that it may be thereby purified, and then presents 
it with such words as these : ‘ Sir, I have presented to you this gift ; 
let me have your blessing, that I may obtain heaven, or, that my 
father may obtain heaven, or that it may be imputed to me as an 
act of merit.’ 

If a man present land to bramhuns, he will obtain heaven; 
if a cow, he will after death ride on a cow across the river Voituimnee; 
if water, after death he will find refreshing water in his journey to 
Yumaluyu, (the residenee of Yumu, the regent of death) ; if a house 


» The generality of the respectable Hindoos say, that receiving a fee for a 
da\ighter is like selling flesh; yet the lower orders of bramhtins commonly receive 
money on giving a daughter in marriage.. Formerly the Hindoo raj^is assisted the 
bramhuns by giving them money for the expenses of their weddings. A story is re¬ 
lated of a raja, who was intreated by a bramhun to bestow a gift upon him for the 
expenses of his marriage. The raja ordered him to put a garland round the neck of 
the first woman he met, and let her become his wife. The bramhun went out, and 
met the raja’s mother returning from bathing. When about to put the garland round 
her neck, she demanded the reason of this strange conduct; which the bramhun ex¬ 
plained. The old lady told him to wait, and she would bring about what he wanted. 
She sat at the door of the palace, and compelled her son to come and invite her in. 
She replied, that she was become the wdfe of such a bramhun, and that she must go 
with her new husband. The raja, thunderstruck, called for the bramhiSn, gave him 
a thousand rupees towards his wedding, and brought his mother into the house again. 

t Pools are dug every year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to all creatures, ac¬ 
companied with a number of ceremonies. 

The height of these mountain-gifts is given in the Pooshkurti-khuudu of the 
Pudmu-poorauu. It must not be supposed that they are very large ; but it is neces¬ 
sary that figures of trees, deer, &c. should be seen on them. In one of the smritees is 
ail account of a prostitute, who offered a mountain of gold. About the year 1794, 
Chunooghoshu, a kaist’hu of Midnapore, gave to the bramhuns an artificial mountain 
of gold. A little before this, Gopalu-krishnu, a voidyiS of Raju-nuguru, presented to. 
the bramhuns three mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and another of the seeds 
of sesamum. 

^ It is very common for rich land-owners to make presents of land to bramhuns. 
At a shraddhil for a father or a mother, a piece of land, or its value in money, is in¬ 
variably given to bramhiins, unless the person be poor. Many of the Hindoo rajas 
sought out poor hramhtlns, and gave them grants of land. A story is related of 
Keerttee-chiindru, raja of Burdwan, who once found a poor fatherless boy, the sou 
of a bramhun, tending cattle : he gave him a village, with as much land as he 
could run over without stopping; and disinherited the shoodra who had dared to 
employ the son of a bramhun in so mean an occupation. The same raja ordered a 
man to be cut in pieces, for refusing to restore to a bramhun a grant of land which the 
former had bought in a lot offered for sale. 
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to bi'amhuns, he will obtain a palace in heaven ; if an umbrella to a 
bramhun, he will not suffer, in another world, from the rays of the 
sun ; if shoes, in his ‘way to heaven he will not suffer from the 
heat of the ground ; if perfumes to bramhfes, he will never, after 
death, receive an oifensive smell; if medicine to the blind, he will 
be delivered from darkness hereafter; if a daughter to a bramhun, 
without a fee, he will gain as much as if he had given the whole 
world. 


Sect. XVIII .—Entertaining BramhWns. 

As might be expected in a system formed by bramhuns, honour¬ 
ing them with a feast is represented as an act of the highest merit. 
At the close of all religious ceremonies, bramhuns are entertained ; 
private individuals, during particular holidays, make a feast for 
one or more bramhiins ; a person on his birth-day, on the anniver¬ 
sary of the day in which received the initiating incantation, or at 
the full moon, or at any feast, entertains bramhuns. During the 
whole of the month Voishakhu, it is very meritorious to give 
feasts to bramhuns. 


Sect. XIX.— Varioua Works of Merit. 

The Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs, 
which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy of the highest 
commendation : they promise to the obedient the greatest rewards 
in a future state. 

Among these we may place hospitality to strangers.^ The 
traveller, when he wishes to rest for the night, goes to a house, 
and says, ^ I am -utit'hee'; i. e., I am to be entertained at your 
house. The master or mistress of the house, if of a hospitable dis¬ 
position, gives him water to wash his feet, a seat, tobacco, 
water to drink, &c. After these refreshments, they give him 
fire-wood, a new earthen pot to cook in,* rice, split peas, oil, 
spices, &c. The next morning he departs, somtimes without 
saying any thing, and at other times he takes leave.® In the 

y Mianoo says, ‘ No guest must be dismissed in the evening by a house-keeper : he 
is sent by the returning sun, and whether he come in fit season or unseasonably, ha 
must not sojourn in the house without entertainment. Let not himself eat any delicate 
food, without asking his guest to partake of it : the satisfaction of a guest will as¬ 
suredly bring the housekeeper, wealth, reputation, long life, and a place in heaven.* 

* Almost eveiy Hindoo is either constantly or occasionally his own cook. 

» The Hindoos have no word for ‘ thank yon’ in their common language, and 
gratitude itself appears to constitute no part of their virtues. The greatest benefits 
conferred very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. I have known 

29 
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bouses of the poor or the covetous, a stranger meets with worse 
entertainment. Not unfrequently the mistress of the house 
exeeuses herself to a person wishing to become a guest, and among 
other things alieges, tliat there are none but women and children 
at home. It is not very uncommon for a traveller to go to several 
houses, and to be refused at all. This is partly owing to fear, that 
the stranger may plunder the house in tlie night. Where persons 
have porches o,t the outside of their houses, they have less fear, as 
the stranger is then kept at a distance- This hospitality to strangers 
is indeed sometimes abused by a thief, who robs the house and de¬ 
camps. Yet if a person refuse to entertain a stranger, the shastru 
declares that all the sins of the guest become his, and his works 
of merit become the guest’s. The traveller sometimes murmurs on 
going away, exclaiming that the people of this village are sg 
depraved, that they refuse a handful of rice to a traveller. If a 
family are unable through poverty to entertain a guest, the 
shastru orders that the}^ shall beg for his relief. The stranger 
after eating must take nothing uncooked from the house. 

A person of the name of Goluku-Chundru-Rayu, of Serampore, 
former!}^ sirkai* to the Danish East India Company, has particularly 
distinguished himself in the present day, as the most eminent 
Hindoo in Bengal for liberality to strangers. Upon an average, 
two hundred travellers or mendicants were formerly fed daily 
at and from his house ; and it is said that he expended in this 
manner fifty thousand rupees annually. 

Another work of charity is the digging of pools by the side of 
public roads, to supply the thirst}’^ traveller with water. The 
cutting of these ponds, and building flights of steps in order to 
descend into them, is in many cases very expensive .* four thousand 
rupees are frequently expended in one pond, including the expense 
attending the setting it apart to the use of the public ; at which 
time an assembly of bramhuns is collected, and certain formulas 
from the shastrus read by a priest ; among which, in the name of 
the offerer, he says, ' I offer this pond of water to quench the 
thirst of mankind.’ At the close of the ceremony, a feast is given 
to the assembled bramhuns, who are also dismissed with presents. 

Duropeau physicians perform the most extraordinary cures on the bodies of the 
natives gratuitously, without a solitary instance occurring of a single individual 
returuirig to acknowledge the favour. Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, how¬ 
ever, the master of a house sometimes says to a guest on his departure, ‘ Yon will 
excuse all inattention and the guest replies, ‘ Oh 1 sir, you are of a distinguished 
caste ! What shall I say in return for the mauner in which I have been entertained ? 
Such food ! such a bed ! But this is like yourself. No one entertains a guest as you 
do. May Lttkshmee (the goddess of riches) ever dweU iu your house, ’ 

I suppose, that in all eastern countries it is a custom for guests to be thus 
ptertained at private houses. The address of our Lord to his disciples seems to- 
iutimate that such was the case among the Jews ‘ And into whatsoever eity or tt»wn 
ye shall enter, enquire who in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go thence. And 
tvhosoevcr shall not receive you, when yo depart out of that house, &c.’ 
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It is 'unlawful for the owner ever afterwards to appropriate this 
pond.to his own private use. If the water be very clear and 
sweet, the offerer is complimented as a person with whose merits 
the gods are pleased. A person of Burdwan, of the name of 
Bamii-palu, is mentioned as having prepared as many as a hundred 
pools in different places, and given them for public use. Persons 
inhabiting villages where water was scarce, used to petition this 
public benefactor to cut a pool for them ; and, after obtaining 
leave of the raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary blessing.^ 

The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is another 
act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
tliis, deserves to be classed among actions that are commendable. 
Some trees also are considered as sacred, and the planting of them 
is therefore deemed a religious act The trees thus planted are 
generally the ushwht’hu,® the vutu,^ vilwu,® ushoku,^ vukoolu,® 
plukshu,^ oodoomb'uru,* shingshtLpa,^ tnmalu,'^ jeevu-pootree,“ &c. 
At the time of planting these trees, no religious ceremony takes 
place ; but when they are dedicated to public or sacred uses, the 
ceremony called prutishPha is performed- The person who plants 
one ushwut’hu,^ one nimbu,°two chumpuku,^ three nagukdshwuru,^ 
seven tain,' and nine cocoanut trees, arid devotes them with their 
fruit, shade, &c. to public uses, is promised heaven. 

About twenty years ago, a landowner of Patn-diih'u, about 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard by a public road, 
placed a person to keep it, and dedicated it to the use of travellers 
of all descriptions; who are permitted to enter it, and take as 
much fruit as they can eat on the spot. Krishnu-vusoo, of Calcutta, 
made a road® from Kutiiku to the temple of Jugnunat’hu, in Oris^, 
and planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road 
for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. The pilgrims cook 
their food, sleep under the shade of these trees, and eat the fruit 
which they yield. He also cut a large pool near the temple, to 
supply these pilgrims with water. Raja Sookhu-muyu, of Calcutta, 
who died in the year 1811, left 100,000 rupees to be appropriated 
to the repairs and improvement of the road to the temple of 
Jiigunnat’hu, in Orissa,' and to assist pilgrims going there in 
paying the tax to Government; 

In some parts, in the sultry months Voishakhuand Jyoisht’hii, 

^ Gutting wells made a man famous in patriarchal times r a well, said to be 
^acob^s well, existed in Samaria at the commencement of the Christian era. Joli 4 
iv. 6, 12. 

Ficus religiosa. ^ Ficus Indica. ® mavmelos. ^ Jonesia j^soca, 

« Mimusops elengi. h Ficus venosa. ' Ficus glomerata. ^ Dalbergia Sisso. 
1 XanthochymUs pictorius. “ Unascertained. ^ Ficus religiosa. ® J4elia 
azadirachta, ? Michelia champaca. ^ Mesua ferea. Borassus flabelUf 

» There are very few good public road^ in Bengal, 
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I'icli Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds by the public roads, 
and supply travellers gratis with water and other refreshments. 

For the comfort of travellers, lodging-houses are erected by 
opulent Hindoos on the side of public roads, in some of which 
travellers are supplied with refreshments gratis. 


Sect. XX *—Reading and hearing PooranUs. 

At the close of most of the pooranns, the writers affirm, that 
it is an act of the greatest merit, extinguishing all sin, for the 
people to read these works, or hear them read. Those principally 
recited,in Bengal, as an act of merit, are the Mnhabharutu, the 
Shree-bhagiSvutu, the Kaliku pooranu, the Ootkulu and Kalie- 
khiindus.* 

Some auspicious day, in the month Kartik’fi, Maghu, or Voi- 
shakhtL, is chosen, on the day preceding which the bramhnns are 
entertained. A shed, covered with thatch and open on all sides, 
is prepared, sufficiently large, if the ceremony be on a grand scale, 
to accommodate four or five thousand people. At one end, a place 
rather elevated is prepared for the person who is to read ; and the 
other end, if there be a portico to the house, is enclosed by a cur¬ 
tain, from whence the women hear, and peep through the crevices. 
Mats are spread for the people to sit on, the bramhuns in one place, 
and the kayust'hns in another," and the shoodrus in another. On 
the appointed day all take their places : the people, on entering, 
make prostration to the shalgramu and to the bramhtins. The 
person at whose expense this is performed, after bathing, enters 
the assembly, acquaints the pundits with his design, and asks 
leave to choose those who are to read ; to each of whom he pre¬ 
sents a piece of cloth, directing him what to do. The reader 
(Pat’huku) sits on the elevated seat; below him, on the right and 
left, sit the examiners, (Dharukus) ; and before him the Sudusyus, 
who decide upon the exactness of the copy. Two persons (Shrotas) 
sit in front, and in the name of the householder hear it read. 
Before the recitation begins, a bramhun in his name presents a 
garland of fiowers, and some white paint, to the shalgramfi ; places 
very thick gai'lands on the neck, arms, and head of the reader, and 
anoints his breast and forehead with white paint; and afterwards 
places garlands round the necks of the bramhuns and some of the 

* The two last works are parts of the Skundii pooranii, 

" When a kayust’hii has a pooranu read at his own hoiise, before the recital 
coinniences the officiating bramhun worships the book, the author, and the person 
whose actions are celebrated* in this work. Flowers, rice, a burnt-offering, &c. are 
presented to th« book, and tp the persons worshipped. 
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shSodriLS. The Pat’huku then (about nine or ten o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon) beings to read one of these pooranus aloud. The first day 
they sit about an hour ; but on the succeeding days they begin at 
seven and continue till twelve ; and in the afternoon meet again, 
when the meaning of what was read in the forenoon in Sungskritii 
is to be given in Bengalee, by the Kut’huku, or speaker ; who takes 
the seat of the Pat’hnku, placing the shalgramu upon a stand before 
him. At times the passions of the multitude are greatly moved ; 
when some one perhaps presents the reader with a piece of money. 
The whole is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and converse 
upon what they have heard. This method is pursued from day to 
day till the book is finished. The recitation of the Muhabharutu 
occupies four months, of the Shree-bhaguvfitu about one. 

Some persons entertain the guests on the last day instead of 
the first, dismissing the bramhuns with presents. It is said, that 
not less than 100,000 rupees have been sometimes expended by 
rich men at such recitals. The person who causes these books to 
be read, is promised great future rewards. 


Sect. XXI .—Sacred Rehearsals^ (GMU^) 

The Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons to sing those 
pai’ts of their shasti-us, which contain the history of their 
gods. These songs have been composed in the Bengalee 
from the following, among other shastrus: the Chun dee, Rama- 
yunu, the Muhabharutu, the Shree-bhaguvutu, the Gunga-vakyu- 
vnlee, the Kaliku, Pudmu, and Shivu pooranus, and the Kashee- 
khundu. The names of the songs are : Kalee-ksertunu, Unnuda- 
mungulu, Krishnu-mungulu, Gunga-bhuktee-turunginee, Kuvee- 
kunkiinu, Munusa-mungiilu. Huree-snngkeertunu, Peerdr-ganu, 
Dhupdr-ganii. 

As a specimen of the manner in which this singing is conduct¬ 
ed, I insert an account of the performance called Kuvee-kunkunu. 
—Sometimes a rich man bears the expense, and at others half a 
dozen persons join in it. If the former, he has the rehearsal in his 
own yard ; and if several unite, it is done in some suitable place in 
the village, after the place has been swept, and an av/ning put over 
it. Eight or ten singers of any caste, attended by four or five musi¬ 
cians are employed. Upon the ancles of all the singers are loose 
brass rings, which make a gingling noise : in the left hand is held 
a brush made from the tail of the cow of Tartary; and in the 
right, round flat pieces of metal, which by being shook, make a 
jingling noise. The drum continues to beat till all the people 


? From goi, aing, 
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Lave taken their places ; after which the chief singer steps forth, 
and after a short preface begins to sing, moving his feet, waving 
his hands, and now and then dancing. The softer music also plays 
at intervals, and the other singers take parts, waving the cow-tails, 
and dancing with a slow motion. When the passions of the hearers 
are affected, some throw small pieces of money at the feet of tlie 
principal singer. The performance continues during the day for 
nearly six hours, and is renewed again at night. 

These rehearsals are in some instances continued a month ; 
eacli day a new song is chosen. The inferior singers receive about 
eiglit-pencc a day each ; and for this trifle sing till they are black 
in the face, and become quite hoarse. The performance being out 
of doors, is very unfavourable to vocal efforts, and the exertions 
of the singers are in consequence very painful. The gifts to those 
singers who excel, often increase the allowance considerably ; and 
at the time of their dismission, the performers have garments, &c. 
presented to them. A feast to the bramhuns concludes the re¬ 
hearsal. Sometimes women are employed, though not frequently. 

The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of them may 
be, is considered as an act of religious merit. 


Sect. XXII .—Hanging Lamjgs in the Air- 

In the month Kartiku, the Hindoos suspend lamps in the air 
on bamboos, in honour of the gods, and in obedience to the shastrus. 
J cannot learn any other origin of this custom than this, that as 
the offerings of lamps to particular gods is considered as an act of 
merit, so this offering to all the gods, during the auspicious month 
Kartikti, is supposed to procure many benefits to the giver. 


Sect. XXIII.- — Method of preventing Family Misfortunes. 

If a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastrus declare 
that not only the whole race of such a person, but the very 
trees of his garden will perish. To prevent these direful effects, a 
ceremony called Pooshkura-shantee is performed in the night, by 
the river side, or in some plain ; where two bramhuns sit on an 
altar, and worship the nine planets, also Yumu, Chitru-gooptu, 
Pooshkuru-poorooshu/ and the shalgramr^; and afterwards offer a 
sacrifice. One of the bramhuns then makes the images of Yumu 

y YSmii is the judge of the dead; Chitru-gooptu is his recorder j and Fooshk^ru 
poorooshh, a kind of inferior deity, vho resides with YifinU. 
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and Pooshkuru-pooroosh'u ; one with cow-dung, and the other with 
paste made of rice. To these images he impcirts souls, worships 
the knife, slays a fish, and offers it in two parts,, with some blood, 
to the cow-dung and paste images. The person who performs this 
ceremony then dismisses the two brainhuns with fees, and avoids 
sedng their faces any more on that night. 


Sect. XXIV.— Ceremony for removing the Evils following had 

Omens. 

If a thunder-bolt fall on a house; if a vulture, or hargilla 
(the gigantic crane,) alight on it; or if shackals or owls lodge in 
it; or if a shackal howl in the yard in the day-time, some evil will 
befall the persons living in this house. To prevent this, the cere¬ 
mony called IJdbhootu-shantee is pei'formed ; which comprises the 
worship of Brumha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating 
the name of a certain deity, &c. 


Sect. XXV.— Ceremonies performed ivhile sitting on a dead Body 

In the former edition of this work, I inserted a pretty long 
account of a number of strange ceremonies, principally drawn from 
the tuntrfis, and known under the name of Sadhunu. One of 
these rites is performed while sitting on a dead body ; and the 
whole are practised under the superstitious notion that the wor¬ 
shipper will obtain an interview with his guardian deity, and be 
empowered to work miracles. 

The late Eamu-Krishnu, raja of Natorii, employed the greater 
part of his time in repeating the name of his guardian deity, and 
in other gloomy and intoxicating rites. The princess who had 
adopted him, and who had become his spiritual guide, was offend¬ 
ed on perceiving his turn of mind. A little before his death, he 
performed the iShuvu-sadhunu, and his house steward, a bramhun, 
provided for him a dead body and other necessary articles ; and it 
is affirmed, that while the raja was sitting on the dead body, 
-(which was placed in the temple of Kalee, built by the raja at 
Natoru,") he wa.s thrown from it to the river Narudu, a distance 
of about half a mile. After a long search, the raja was found on 
this spot in a state of insensibility, and in a few days after he 
died. I give this story as it was related to me by two or three 
bramhun8. That the raja performed the Shuvu-sadhunu is very 
probable. 


* The raja is said to have endowed this temple with lands, &o. of the annual 
value of 100,000 rupees. 
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Sect. XXVI.— Ceremonies for removing, subduing, or 
destroying Enemies. 

The tuntru shastrus, and even the v^dus, have laid down the 
forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy to a distance, to 
bring him into subjection, or to destroy him. This worship is ad¬ 
dressed to the yoginees, or other inferior deities, before a female 
image made of cow-dung, or a pan of water, on a Tuesday or Satur¬ 
day, at the darkest hour of the night. Many incantations are re¬ 
peated, and some bloody sacrifices offered. The worshipper ex¬ 
pects, that by the power of these incantations his enemy will be 
seized with some dreadful disease, and will thus perish by the un¬ 
seen hand of the yogineJs If a person hear that his enemy is 
performing these ceremonies for his destruction, he pays another 
person to perform similar rites, to prevent any evil arising to him. 

The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations, which 
are supposed to possess the same power as charms in Europe.® For 
destroying the cattle or goods of an enemy, incantations are used ; 
as well as to hinder cows from calving, milk from yielding butter, 
&c. Another incantation is used to extract fish bones from the 
throat. They have incantations also for almost every disease ; as, 
the head-ache, tooth-ache, fever, dysentery, lepi'osy, madness, burns, 
scalds, eruptions on the skin, &c. In the tooth-ache they are taught 
to imagine, that by the power of the incantation a small grub is ex¬ 
tracted from the tooth. An incantation is repeated to make a tree 
grow in the belly of an enemy, as well as to obtain preservation 
from snakes, tigers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive 
things ; and to drive away serpents, or wild beasts. If any one 
has been robbed, he prevails upon a person to read an incantation 
to discover the thief. If any one, who has power to injure another, 
be offended, the Hindoos read an incantation to appease him. If a 
person has a trial depending in a court of justice, he reads an in¬ 
cantation while putting on his turban, that he may gain his cause. 
The caste of Hindoos who keep snakes for a show, repeat incanta¬ 
tions that they may handle these snakes wdthout harm. Other in- 
cantions are mentioned, by which a person is able to conceal him¬ 
self, when in the act of doing any thing requiring secrecy. 


Sect. XXVII.' —Impure Orgies, with Flesh, spirituous 
Liquors, &c. (Poornahhish^U.) 

Some of the worshippers of the female deities assume the pro¬ 
fession of brumhucharees; among whom the ceremony called 
poornabhish^kfi is known, and which is performed in the night, in 

» Some incantations mnst be read every day, others preserve their power three, 
and some eight days; but no incantation will keep good longer than eight days, with¬ 
out being read afresh. 
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a secret niannei’, at the house of the person who understands the 
formulas. He who wishes to be initiated into these rites, raises an 
altar of earth in the house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, 
which sprout out by the time the altar is used. On the day pre¬ 
ceding the rites, he performs the vriddhee-shraddhu in the name 
of his deceased ancestors ; and during the whole of the following 
night, repeats the name of the goddess to be worshipped, rehearses 
her praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &e. On the following day, 
he takes to the house appointed some flesh, (of any animal,) 
spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and many other offerings ; with 
nine females of difierent castes, (one of which must be a bram- 
hiln’s daughter,) and nine men, (brumhucharees;) with one 
female for the pidest, and another for himself. The priest next 
takes nine pans of water, and places on, them branches of difierent 
trees, and sets up some plantain trunks around them ; after which 
the person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and 
intreats him to anoint him. The priest then offers to the goddess, 
an intoxicating beverage made with the leaves of hemp ; of which 
all present, both women and men paitake. He next rubs on the 
foreheads of the persons present some red lead, and worships the 
goddess, tlie guardian deity of the person to be initiated, making 
the latter repeat it ; and worships the men and women who are 
present, presenting to each a piece of cloth and other offerings. 
Next the priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in cups 
made of the eocoanut, or of human skulls. What they leave is 
taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given to the men. The 
women then arise one by one, and, dipping the branches into the 
pans of water, sprinkle the person to be initiated, repeating incan¬ 
tations. This action is repeated by the priest, who changes the 
nathe of the disciple, and gives him one expressive of the state into 
which he is entering, as, Anundu-nat’hu, i. e., the lord of joy. If 
after this the disciple should become a religious mendicant, he is 
called a Vyuktavu-dhootu : if he continue in a secular state, he is 
called a Gooptavu-dhootu.^ , All the persons present continue 
repeating the names of their guardian deities, and at intervals 
partake of the offerings, without considering the distinctions of 
caste, or the unlawfulness of the food. After midnight, acts of 
obscenity are perpetrated so abominable, that the bramhun Who 
gave me this account eould only repeat them in part.*" After this, 
the priest worships one or more females, the daughters ofbramhuns, 
and sacrifices a goat to Bhuguvutee. The initiated then offers a 

The first of these two names implies, that the person makes no secret of his 
being in the order into which he is initiated. He therefore becomes a religious 
niendicant, and puhlicly drinks and smokes intoxicating herbs. The latter, after 
initiation, continues in a secular state, and drinks sjnrituous liquors in secret. 

'• Ramu-nat’hii, the second Snngskritu piindit iu the college, informed a 
friend of mine, that he once watched one of these groups unobserved, when spirits 
were poured on the head of a-naked woman, while another drank them as they ran 
from her body. 


30 
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present of money to the priest, and to the females and males 
present. The remainder of the night is spent in eating, drinking 
spirits, and repeating the names of different deities. These abom¬ 
inable ceremonies are enjoined in most of the tuntru shastriis. 
The bramhun who gave me this account had procured it from a 
brumhucharee, by pretending that lie wished to perform these 
rites. 

In the year 1809, Tnkonu-goswamee, a vyuktavu-dhootu died 
at Kalee-ghatu, in the following manner :—Three days before his 
death he dug a grave near his hut, in a place suiTOunded by three 
vilwu trees, which he himself had planted. In the evening he 
placed a lamp in the gi'ave, in which he made an offering of flesh, 
greens, rice, &c. to the shackals, repeating it the next evening. 
The following day he obtained from a rich native ten rupees worth 
of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of mendicants, who 
sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked among 
the spectators at what hour it would be full moon ; being informed, 
he went and sat in his grave, and continued drinking liquors. 
Just before the time for the full moon, he turned his head towards 
the temple of KaJee, and informed the spectators that he had 
come to Kalee-ghatii with the hope of seeing the goddess, not the 
image in the temple. He had frequently been urged by different 
persons to visit the temple; but though he had not assigned a 
reason for his omission, he now asked, what he was to go and see 
there:—a temple ? He could see that where he was. A piece of 
stone made into a face, or the silver hands ? He could see 
stones and silver any where else. He wished to see the 
goddess herself; but he had not, in this body, obtained the sight. 
However, he had still a mouth and a tongue, and he would again 
call upon her. He then called out aloud, twice, " Kalee ! Kalee f 
and almost immediately died ;—probably from excessive intoxi¬ 
cation. The spectators, though Hindoos, (who in general despise 
a drunkard,) considered this man as a great saint, who had 
foreseen his own death when in health : he had not less than four 
hundred disciples. 

The persons who have gone through the ceremony of Poornab- 
hishdku conceal this fact as much aspossible, as thedrinking of spirits 
is disgraceful. They renounce all the ceremonies of the other Hindoos,' 
as far as they can do it without incurring disgrace and loss of caste. 

Two bramhuns, who sat with me when 1 was finishing this 
account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was now so com¬ 
mon, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two drank spirits in secret, and 
about one in sixteen in public.^ Several of the Hindoo rajas, who 

^ They ofifer, or pretend to ofifer, these spirits to the idols, and then the drinking, 
or drinking to excess, is no crime in the opinion of these brtimhiichaiees. Amongst 
the regular Hindoos, the eating of flesh is a crime, but eating flesh that has been 
offered to an image is an innocent action. 
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had received the iaitiating incantations of the female deities, are 
said to have given themselves up to the greatest excesses indrinkr 
iiig spirits. 


-Sect. XXVIII.— Burning of Widows alive. 

The following and other passages from the Hindoo shastrns 
have no doubt given rise to this singularly shocking practice. 

‘ 0 Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter thee, 
the parent of water, that they may not be separated from their 
husbands, but may be in union with excellent husbands, be sinless, 
and j ewels among women.— B ig-vMiL 

‘ There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The woniati 
who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so many years 
in heaven.—As the snake-catcher draws the serpent from its 
hole, so she, rescuing her husband, (from hell,) rejoices with 
him.—The woman who expires on the funeral pile with her 
husband, purifies the family of her mother, her fiither and her 
husband.—If the husband be a bramhunicide, an ungrateful 
person, or a muderer of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away his sins.—There is no virtue greater than a virtu^ 
ous® woman’s burning herself with her husband.—No other 
effectual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after the 
death of their lords, except casting themselves into the same 
fire.—As long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, shall 
decline burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the same fire with 
her deceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted from spring- 
ing again to life in the body of some female animal.’— Ungird. 

‘ If a woman who had despised her husband, and had done 
what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from mercenary 
motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reasoning powers, die with 
her husband, she shall be purged from all (crimes,)’— Mi^abharittU. 

‘ Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be restrained 
in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, be seized by 
the imps ofYumu, be exhausted of strength, and aflSiicted and 
tortured for his crimes; still, as a serpent-catcher unerringly drags 
a serpent from his hole, so does she draw her husband from hell, 
and ascend with him to heaven by the power of devotion.—If the 

The terms Sadhwee and SStee, here rendered virtuous, are thus explained hy 
•Hareetn commiserating with her husband in trouble, rejoicing in his joys, neglect¬ 
ing herself when he is gone from home, and dying at his death.’ In the Miltshyii 
. pooranii it is said, ‘ By the favour of a chaste woman (Sadhwee) the universe is preserv¬ 
ed, whiqh account she is to he regarded hy tings and people as a goddesjai’ 
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wife be within one day's journey of the place where the liusband 
died, and signify her wish to burn with him, the burning of his 
corpse shall b^e delayed till her arrival.—If the husband die on the 
third day of the wife's menstrual discharge, and she desire to burn 
with him, the burning of his corpse shall be delayed one day to 
accommodate her.’— VyasU. 

' If the husband be out of the country when he dies, let the 
virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else whieh belongs to 
his dress,) and binding them (or it) on her breast, after purifieation, 
enter a separate fire/— Brumfiu pooranit, 

^ A bramhilnee cannot burn herself on a separate pile/ GoutumU. 
—^ But this is an eminent virtue in another woman/ Ooshuna. 

‘ A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whether 
she is pregnant or not, or memstruous, cannot ascend the pile. 
Vrihun-oiarUdeey'ii pooranii. —The Yishnoo pooranu adds, ' or 
lately brought to bed, (within 20 or SO days,) cannot,' &c. 

I do not find, that it is common for women to reveal their 
intention of being burnt with their husbands while both parties 
are in health. A few, however, avow this in confidence to their 
husbands, and there may be circumstances in the family which 
may lead to the expectation of such an event. In some families, 
for several generations, the widow invariably perishes at the death 
of her husband ; and thus established custom exacts this self- 
immolation from every woman, who has been so unhappy as to 
have become united to such a family. How shocking to the female 
herself, had she Christian feelings, to know that such a death awaits 
her ! How shocking to the son, had he the feelings of a man, to 
know that he is doomed to perpetrate so horrible a matricide ! 

When the husband is directed by the physician to be carried 
to the river side, there being then no hopes of his recovery, the wife 
declares her resolution to be burnt with him.^ In this case, she is 
treated with great respect by her neighbours, who biing her deli¬ 
cate food, &c., and when the husband is dead, she again declares her 
resolution to be burnt with his body. Having broken a small, 
branch from the mangoe tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to 
the body, where she sits down. The barber then paints the sides 
of her feet red; after which she bathes, and puts on new clothes. 
During these preparations, the dimm beats a certain sound, by which 
it is known, that a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of 
lier husband. On hearing this all the village assembles. The son, 
or if there be no son, a relation, or the head man of the village 


f Dying in the .siglH of the G.angef? is not considered as absolutely necessary, 
however, if a woman perish with the dead body ; and sometimes a wife forbids the 
removal of her .sick husband, assuring her friends, that she means to be burnt, and 
thus make the salvation of her husband certain 'without the help of Gitnga. 
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provides the articles necessary for the ceremony. A hole is first 
dug in the ground, round which stakes are driven into the eai'th, 
and thick green stakes laid across to form a kind of bed; and upon 
these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, hemp, clarified butter, 
pitch, &;c. The officiating bramhttn now causes the widow to re¬ 
peat the formulas, in which she prays, that ' as long as fourteen 
Indriis reign, or as many years as there are hairs on her head, she 
may abide in heaven with her husband; that the heavenly dancers 
during this time may wait on her and her husband ; and that by 
this act of merit all the ancestors of her father, mother, and hus¬ 
band, may ascend to heaven.’ She now presents her ornaments to 
her friends, ties some red cotton on both wrists, puts two new 
combs in her hair, paints her forehead, and takes into the end of 
the cloth that she wears some parched rice and kourees. While 
this is going forward, the dead body is anointed with clarified 
butter and bathed, prayers are repeated over it, and it is dressed in 
new clothes. The son next takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared 
for the purpose, and, repeating an incantation, offers it in the name 
of his deceased father. Ropes and another piece of cloth are spread 
upon the wood, and the dead body is then laid upon the pile. The 
widow next walks round the funeral pile seven times, strewing 
parched rice and kourees as she goes, which some of the spectators 
endeavour to catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases.^ The 
widow now ascends the fatal pile, or rather throws herself down 
upon it by the side of the dead body. A few female ornaments 
having been laid over her, the ropes are drawn over the bodies 
which are tied together, and faggots placed upon them. The son 
then, averting his head, puts fire to the face of his father, and at the 
same moment several persons light the pile at different sides, when 
women, relations, &;c. set up a cry : more faggots are now thrown 
upon the pile with haste, and two bamboo levers are brought over 
the whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile.^ Several persons 
are employed in holding down these levers, and others in throwing 
water upon them, that they may not be scorched. While the fire 
is burning, more clarified butter, pitch, and faggots, are thrown into 
it, till the bodies are consumed. It may take about two hours 
before the whole is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead 
in a few minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each 
of the persons who have been employed, takes up a burning stick 
and throws it on the remaining fire. The bones, &c. that may be 
left, are cast into the Ganges. The place where the bodies have 
been burnt is plentifully washed with water; after which the son 
of the deceased makes two balls of boiled rice, and, with an incan- 

s Mothers hang the kourees round the necks of sick children. 

A person sometimes takes one of these hamhobs, after the bodies are burnt, 
and, making a bow and arrow with it, repeats incantations over it. He then makes 
an image of some enemy with clay, and lets fly the arrow into this image. The per¬ 
son whose image is thus pierced ia said to be immediately seized with a pain in his 
breast. 
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tatioii, offers them in the name of his father and, mother, and lays 
them on the spot where they were burnt. The persons who have 
been engaged in burning the bodies now bathe; and each one, 
talking up water in his hands three times, atid repeating incanta¬ 
tions, pours out drink-offerings to the deceased. The son binds 
upon his loins, in coming up out of the water, a shred of new cloth ; 
which he wears, if a bramhhn, ten days. After this the family re¬ 
turn home, or remain till evening; or, if the burning has taken 
place in the evening, till the next morning. Before entering the 
house, they touch a piece of hot iron, and also fire. This is done as 
a charm against evil spirits. 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, I was an eye-witness to two 
instances of the burning of widows to death :—on the latter occa¬ 
sion two women were burnt togetlier; one of them appeared to 
possess great resolution, but the other was almost dead with fear. 
In the year 1812,1 saw another widow burnt to death at Soondurh- 
pooru, a distance of about three miles from Seram pore ; and in the 
month of November, 1812, the wife of Bamu-nidhee, a banker, of 
Serampore,was burnt alive with the dead body of her husband, not half 
a mile from the Mission-house. These facts respecting the murder 
of the helpless widow as a rehgious ceremony are indeed so notori¬ 
ous, that the most careless traveller may convince himself, if he take 
the least notice of what is doing on the banks of the river. The 
natives do not attempt to hide these murders, but ratlier glory in 
them as proofs of the divine nature of their religion. The facts here¬ 
after inserted have been voluntarily given to me by respectable 
natives, most of whom were eye-witnesses of what they here testify. 

Several years ago, Kam-Nat’hfi, the second Sungskritu pundit 
in the College of Fort-William, saw thirteen women burn them¬ 
selves with one Mooktua-ramu, of Oola, near Shantee-pooru. After 
the pile, which was very large, had been set on fire, a quantity of 
pitch being previously thrown into it to make it burn the fiercer, 
another of tliis man’s wives came, and insisted on burning : while 
she was repeating the formulas, however, her resolution failed, and 
she wished to escape ; but her son, perceiving this, pushed her into 
the fire, which had been kindled on the sloping bank of the river, 
and the poor woman, to save herself, caught hold of another woman, 
a wife also of the deceased, and pulled her into the fire, where they 
both perished. 

About the year 1789, tlbhuyu-churunu, a bramhun, saw four 
women burnt with Kamu-kantu, a kooleenu bramhun, at Vasu- 
duroonee, near Kalee-ghatu. Three of these women were already 
surrounded by the flames when the fourth arrived. She insisted on 
being burnt with them: accordingly, after going rapidly tlirough 
the preparatory ceremonies, (the bramhuns in the mean time bring¬ 
ing a large quantity of combustible materials,) some fresh wood was 
laid near the fire already kindled, upon which this infatuated female 
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threw herselfi In a moment faggots, oil, pitch, &c. were thrown 
upon her, and, amidst the shouts of the mob, she expired. 

Raipu-Huree, a bramhun, had three wives living at Khiiruduh, 
near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about the year 1802. One 
of them was deranged ; with another he had never cohabited, and 
by the other he had one son. The latter had agreed with her hus¬ 
band, that, whenever he should die, she would burn with him ; and 
he promised her, that if he died at Patna, where his employer lived, 
the body should be sent down to Khuriiduh. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this agreement, as a solemn rati¬ 
fication^ of what she said.' After some time this man died at Patna, 
and a friend fastened the body in a box, and sent it down on a boat. 
As soon as it arriyed at Khurudhh, the news was sent to his rela¬ 
tions. The wife who had made the agreement failed in her resolu¬ 
tion, and sat in the house weeping. Her son, who wa<s grown to 
manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal manner, to pro¬ 
ceed to the funeral pile ; and reminded her, that it was through her 
that his father’s body had been brought so far: but she refused, and 
still remained weeping. While this was going forward, the derang¬ 
ed wife, hearing that her husband was dead, and that his body had 
arrived at the landing-place, instantly^ declared that she would burn 
with him. The people endeavoured to terrify her, and divert her 
firom her purpose; but she persisted in affirming that she would 
positively bum. She came to the house* and poured the most bitter 
reproaches on the wife who was unwilling to die. This poor de¬ 
ranged wretch had a chain on her leg: a spectator proposed to take 
it off, and lead her to the funeral pile ; and the third wife arriving, 
she was led with this deranged woman to the body : the wood and 
other articles for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large crowd 
had assembled by the river side. As soon as the deranged wife saw 
the dead body, which was very much disfigured, and exceedingly 

h The Hindoos also make oath while touching one of the shastrtls, or the shal- 
gramii, or a cow, or fire, or the tool usee, or a roodrakshti striog of heads, or rice. 
When made before a hramhuii, or in a temiile, or by lajdng the hand on the head of a 
son, an oath is ratified. 

‘ The Hindoos relate a number, of stories respecting women who promised their 
husbands to burn with them, but afterwards shrank from the task, A story of this 
kind is related of a man named Gopalil-hharil, who pretended to die, in order to try 
the faithfulness of his wife. As soon as she thought he was really dead, she declared 
she would not die on his funeral pile; when the (supjDOsed) dead mau arose, and 
upbraided her for her insinesrity. Another story is related of Shiimbhoo-ram'S, of 
Arachya, iu Burdwan, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest. 
This woman had promised her husband to burn with him after his death, aud he had 
in consequence behaved with the greatest coolness towards his other wives, and had 
heaped all his wealth on this favoui’ite. A person suggested doubts respecting the 
sincerity of this woman’s declai-ation. To try her, on a certain occasion, when 
absent from home, her husband sent a relation to say he was dead, and to urge her 
to go to the spot to be burnt with him. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of 
proceeding to the spot whers the body was supposed to be waiting, she locked up 
all the jewels, &c. her husband had given her, and set her husband’s relations at 
defiance. In a few hours the (dead) husband arrived, degraded this wife, aud for the 
future beeamo more attached to the other two. 
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offensive, she declared it was not her husband; that in fact they 
were going to bum her with a dead cow. She poured curses on 
them all, and protested she would not bum with a dead cow.^ The 
other female, who had never touched her husband, except at the 
marriage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, and de¬ 
voured by the flames. 

About the year 1796, the following most shocking and atrocious 
murder, under the name of suhu-murunu,^ was perpetrated at Mujil- 
pooru, about a day’s journey south from Calcutta. Bancha-ramu, 
a bramhun of the above place dying, his wife at a late hour went 
to be burnt vdth the body: all the previous ceremonies were per¬ 
formed ; she was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled; but 
the night was dark and rainy. When the fire began to scorch this 
poor woman, she contrived to disentangle herself from the dead 
body, and creeping from under the pile, hid herself among some 
brush-wood. In a little time it was discovered that there was only 
one body on the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, 
and searched for the poor wretch; the son soon dragged her forth, 
and insisted that she should throw herself on the pile again, or drown 
or hang herself. She pleaded for her life at the hands of her own 
son, and declared that she could not embrace so horrid a death—but 
she pleaded in vain : the son urged, that he should lose his caste, and 
that therefore he wotild die, or she should. Unable to presuade her 
to hang or drown herself, the son and others present then tied her 
hands and feet, and threw her on the funeral pile, where she quickly 
perished. 

Gopee-nat’hii, a bramhiin employed in the Serampore Printing- 
office, was informed by his nephew, that in the year J799, he saw 
thirty-seven females burnt alive with the remains of Unhntu-ramii, 
a bramhun of Bagna-para, near Niideeya. This kooleenu bramhun 
had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, 
only three of them were present; but the fire was kept burning 
three days! When one or more arrived, the ceremonies were 
performed, and they threw themselves on the blazing fire ! On the 
first day, three were burnt; on the second fifteen; and on the 
third nineteen! Among these, some were forty years old, and 
others as young as sixteen. The three first had lived with this 
bramhun; the others had seldom seen him. From one family he 
had married four sisters ; two of these were among the slaughtered 
victims. 

In the year 1812, a kooleenu bramhun, who had married twenty- 
five women, died at Choona-khalee. Thirteen died during his life- 

^ In the month of January, 1813, a poor deranged woman was burnt alive with 
the corpse of her husband, Kughoo-nat’hn, a bramhun, at BiSiura-poortl, in the ziUah 
of Krishnu-nuguril. 

^ Shha, with ; murunil, death. 
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time ; the remaining twelve perished with him on the funeral pile, 
leaving thirty children to deploi'e the fatal effects of this horrid 
system. 

Some years ago, a kooleenu bramhiin, of considerable property, 
died afc Sookhiichtiru, three miles east of Serampore. He had mar¬ 
ried more than forty women, eighteen of whom perished on the 
fiineral pile. On this occasion a fire extending ten or twelve yards 
in length was prepared, into which they threw themselves, leaving 
more than forty children. 

About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of the writer 
caste was burnt at Kasbee-poorti, in the suburbs of Calcutta. The 
bramhun who witnessed this scene informed me, that when he went 
to the spot, he saw a vast crowd of people assembled; and amongst 
the rest the above female, a girl about fourteen years old, and 
another female, of a different caste, who had cohabited with the 
deceased. The girl addressed herself to the mistress of her hus¬ 
band, and asked her what she did there : it was true, her husband 
had never loved her, nor had he for one day since their marriage 
lived with her; yet she was now resolved to enjoy his company 
after death. She added, (continuing her address to the mistress of 
her husband,) ' If, however, you will accompany him, come, let us 
burn together ; if not, arise and depart.’ She then asked the woman 
what her husband had bequeathed to her, and was answered that 
he had given her twenty-five rupees, and some clothes. To this the 
wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. After this conversa¬ 
tion, the bramhuns hastened the ceremonies; her friends entreated 
her to eat some sweetmeats, but she declined it, and declared that 
she would eat nothing but that which she came to eat, (fire.) At 
this time the clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance 
of heavy rain: some persons urged delay till the rain was over ; but 
she requested them to hasten the business, for she was ready. A 
bramhun now arrived, and entreated the favour of this woman to 
forgive a debt due to her husband, for which his brother was in con¬ 
finement. She forgave it, leaving a written order behind her, to which 
she affixed her mark. After the ceremonies by the side of the river, 
and near the pile, were concluded, she laid herself down on the 
pile, placing one arm under the head of the deceased, and the other 
over his breast, and they were thus tied together. At the time of 
lighting the pile, the rain feU in torrents, and the fire was so 
partially lighted, that during half an hour it only singed her 
clothes and her hair. This devoted female, however, remained in 
the same posture on the pile till the rain ceased, when, in a few 
seconds, the fire devoured her. It was reported that she had 
cohabited with others, but she denied it before she ascended the 
pile. 

An English clergyman, now deceased, once related to me two 
scenes to which he had been an eye-witness ;-^oiie was that of a 

3i 
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young woman, who appeared to possess the most perfect serenity of 
mind during eveiy part of the preparatory ceremonies : calm and 
placid, she acted as though unconscious of the least danger; she 
smiled at some, gave presents to others, and walked round the 
funeral pile, and laid herself down by the dead body, with as much 
composure as though slie had been about to take rest at night. 
The other scene was very different; the woman, middle-aged and 
corpulent, appeared to go through the business with extreme reluc¬ 
tance and agitation ; the bramhuns watched her, followed her 
closely, held her up, and led her round the funeral pile, and seemed 
to feel uneasy till they had tied her fast to the dead body, and 
had brought the faggots and bamboo levers over her. This clergy¬ 
man added, that he saw one of this woman^s arms move, as in 
convulsive motions, for some time after the pile was lighted. The 
Hindoos say, that it is a pi’oof the woman was a great sinner, if 
an}^ part of her body is seen to move after the pile has been lighted ; 
and, on the contrary, if she is not seen to move, they exclaim, 

‘ Ah ! what a perfect creature she was ! What a blessed suhu-mu- 
runu was her^s!’ A respectable native once told me, that he had 
heard of a woman’s shrieking dreadfully after she was laid on the 
pile, which, however, did not save her life “ 

Instances of children of eight or ten years of age thus devoting 
themselves are not uncommon. About the year 1804, a child 
eight years old was burnt with the dead body of Huree-nat'htE, 
bramhun of Elo, near Calcutta. At the time the news arrived of 
the death of this child’s husband, she was playing with other 
children at a neighbour’s house. Having just before been severely 
chastised by her aunt, and having formerly suffered much from her, 
she resolved to bum with the dead body, in order to avoid similar 
treatment in future; nor could her relations induce her to alter 
lier resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but would not 
go back to her aunt. As soon as she was laid on the pile, she 
appeared to die, (no doubt from fear,) even before the fire touched 
lier. The Hindoos say, it is often the case, that the female who is 
really Sadhwee, is united to her husband immediately on hearing 
the news of his death, without the delay of the fii'e.—Another in¬ 
stance of the same kind occurred in the year 1802, at Vurisha, near 
Calcutta ; a child, eight years old, was burnt with her husband. 
Before she went to the funeral pile, she was compelled to put her 
hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there for some time, to 
convince her friends that she should not shrink at the sight of the 
fire.—About the year 1794, a girl, fifteen years old, who had been 
delivered of her first child about three weeks, was burnt with her 
husband, Devee-churunfi, a bramhun of Muniramu-pooru, near 

^ 1 am credibly informed, that on the banka of the Bramhft-pootrS, the Hindoos 
do not lay faggots on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as levers to hold them down ; 
but the widow lies on the pile with her arms round her husband, and fire is kindled 
beneath them. 
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Barrack-pooru. Her friends remonstrated with her, and did 
all except (what they ought to have done) use force. When 
they urged the situation of the infant she would leave, she 
begged they would not disturb her mind with such things : it was 
only a female child, and therefore the leaving it was of less conse¬ 
quence. After she had mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured 
the officiating bramhuii she then recollected, that in a former birth 
he was her father. 

Women eighty years old and upwards sometimes burn with 
their husbands. About the year 1791, Gopalu-nayalunkaru, a 
very learned brarahun, died at Nudeeya, He was supposed to,have 
been one hundred years old at the time of his death; his wife 
about eighty. She was almost in a state of second childhood, yet her 
gray hairs availed, nothing against this most abominable custom. 
—^A similar instance occuiTed about the year 1809, at Shantee- 
pooru, when the wife of Eamu-chundru-vhsoo, a kayust’hu, at the 
age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt with the corpse of her 
husband. 

Mrityoonjuyu, the first Sfiugskritu pundit in the College of 
Fort-William, once saw a bramhunee at Rungu-pooru, who had 
escaped from the pile. She was earned away by a mat-maker, 
from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived with a Musulman 
groom.—About the year 1804, a woman who had lived with a man 
as his wife, burnt herself with bis body at Kalee-ghatii, near 
Calcutta.—Some years ago, a sepoy from the upper provinces died 
at Khiddiru-pooru, near Calcutta. The woman who had cohabited 
with him went to the head land-owner, and requested him to 
provide the materials for burning her with the dead body. He 
did so, and this adulteress entered the flames, and was consumed 
with the dead body of her paramour. 

In Orissa, the defenceless widow is compelled to cast hei'self 
into a pit of fire. If, on the death of a raja, his wife burn herself 
with him, his concubines are seized, and by beating, dragging, 
binding, and other forcible methods, are compelled to throw them¬ 
selves into the pit, where they are all destroyed together. On this, 
subject I beg leave to insert a letter drawn up by Purushoo-ramu, 
a learned bramhun :—' Shree Purushoo-ramu writes : I have ray self 
seen the wives of one of the rajas of Oorisya burn with their husband. 
These are the particulars :—after the death of raja Gopee-nat’hu- 
ddvu, the head-queen, of her own accord, being prepared to be 
burnt with the body, a pit was dug, and quantities of wood piled 
up in it, upon which the corpse was laid, and upon this more 
fiiggots : when the fire blazed with the greatest fury, the head- 
queen cast herself into the flames and perished. The two other 
wives of the raja were unwilling to follow this example ; but they 
were seized by force, and thrown into the pit, and consumed. This^ 
happened about the year 1793.’ 
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The widows of the yogees, a description of weavers, are some¬ 
times buried alive with their deceased husbands. If the person 
have died near the Ganges, the grave is dug by the side of the 
rivei’, at the bottom of which they spread a new cloth, and on it 
lay the dead body. The widow then bathes, puts on new clothes, 
and paints her feet; and after various ceremonies,^ descends into 
the pit that is to swallow her up : in this living tomb she sits 
down, and places the head of her deceased husband on her knee, 
having a lamp near her. The priest (not a bramhiin) sits by the 
side of the grave, and repeats certain ceremonies, while the friends 
of the deceased walk round the grave several times, repeat¬ 
ing ^ Huree bul! Huree bul T (that is, literally, ‘ Eepeat 
the name of Huree;" but in its common use it is equivalent 
to ^ Huzza I Huzza!’). The friends (if rich) cast into the grave 
garments, sweetmeats, sandal wood^ rupees, milk, curds, clarified 
butter, or something of this kind ; and the widow directs a few 
trifies to be given to her friends or children. The son also casts a 
new garment into the grave, with fiowers, sandal wood, &c. after 
which earth is carefully thrown all round the widow, tiU it has 
arisen as high as her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in 
as fast as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on the 
grave ; when they tread it down with their feet, and thus bury 
the misei'able wretch alive. They place on the grave sandal wood, 
rice, curds, a lamp, &c. and then, walking round the grave three 

times, return home.--Among the voishnuvus also are instances 

of widows being buried alive with the dead bodies of their husbands. 
—On enquiring among the bramhuns, and other Hindoos em¬ 
ployed in the Serampore printing-office, I found that these murders 
were much more frequently practised than I had supposed : almost 
every one had seen widows thus buried alive, or had heard of 
them from undoubted authority. 

I could easily increase the number of these accounts so as to 
form a volume; but I am not anxious to swell this work with more 
facts of this nature: these are sufficient to fill the mind of the 
benevolent with the deepest compassion for the miserable victims 
of this shocking superstition. 

The Hindoo shastrhs permit a woman to alter her resolution, 
even on the funeral pile, and command such a person to observe a 
severe fast as an atonement. This fast, however, may be commut¬ 
ed by gifts to bramhuns. The Vishnoo pooranu directs such a 
female to become a brumhucharee; which profession obliges the 
person to abstain from every pleasure, from chewing betel or other 
exhilirating herbs, from anointing herself with oil,” &:c. Notwith- 

This anointing is called iibhishgku : when oil is applied to the crown of the 
head, and re^hes to all the limbs, it is called ttbhyfinga. There seems to be a strong 
afi&nity betwixt the Jewish and Hindoo methods of anointing in this respect: ‘Iti» 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron'a 
beard, that went down to the skirts of his garments.’ 
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standing this provision of the shastru, T am informed that at pre¬ 
sent a widow, if she go to the dead body, declaring that she will, 
be burnt with it, is never permitted to return : or, should such a 
case occur, she is delivered up to persons of the lowest caste to do 
what they will with her ; she never goes back to her relations. 

The desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands, and 
the calmness of many in going through the ceremonies which pre¬ 
cede this terrible death, are circumstances almost, if not altogether, 
unparalleled. It is another proof of the amazing power which this 
superstition has over the minds of its votaries.® Among other cir¬ 
cumstances which urge them to this dreadful deed, we may rank 
the following:—First, the v4dus, and other shastrus, recommend 
it, and promise the widow that she shall deliver her husband from 
hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in heaven; secondly, 
long custom has familiai’ised their minds to the deed ; thirdly, by 
this act they escape the disgrace of widowhood, and their names 
are recorded among the honorable of their families fourthly, 
they avoid being starved and ill-treated by their relations ; and 
lastly, the Hindoos treat the idea of death with comparative indif¬ 
ference, as being only changing one body for another, as the snake 
changes his skin. If they considered death as introducing a per¬ 
son into an unalterable state of existence, and God, the judge, as 
requiring purity of heart, no doubt these ideas' would make them 
weigh well a step pregnant with such momentous consequences,. 

The conduct of the bramhuns at the burning of widows is so 
unfeeling, that those who have represented them to the world as 
the mildest and most amiable of men, need only attend on one of 
these occasions to convince them, that they have greatly imposed 
on mankind. Where a family of bramhfes suppose that the burn¬ 
ing of a mother, or their brother's or uncle’s wife, or any other 
female of the family, is necessary to support the credit of the family,, 
the woman knows she must go, and that her death is expected. 
She is aware also, that if she should not burn, she will be treated 
with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproached, as having 
entailed disgrace on the family. The bramhun who has greatly 
assisted me in this work, has very seriously assured me, that he 
believed violence was seldom used to compel a woman to ascend 
the pile ; nay, that after she has declared her resolution, her friends 


o- Such a widow reflects thus : ^It is right that the wife leave .the world with her 
husband ; a son can never be to a mother what a husband is to a wife ; the extinction 
of life is the work of a minute ; by strangling, by drowning, how soon does the soul 
leave the body: there are no terrors then in the funeral pile, and I shall at once enter 
on happiness : what multitudes have died in this manner before me ; and if I live, I 
have nothing but sorrow to expect.’ 

p It is common at Benares to set up, by the side of the river, stone monuments to 
the memory of widows who have been burnt with the bodies of deceased husbands. 
Persons coming from bathing bow to these stones, and sprinkle water on them, repeat¬ 
ing the words Stitee, Siitee, i. e,, chastf. 
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use various arguments to discover whether she be likely to per¬ 
severe or not; (for if she go to the water side, and there refuse to 
burn, they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family ;) that it 
i& not uncommon for them to demand a proof of her resolution, by 
obliging her to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be able to endure 
this, they conclude they are safe, and that she will not alter her 
resolution. If, however, she should flinch at tlie sight of the pile, 
&c. they remain deaf to whatever she says ; they hurry her through 
the preparatory ceremonies, attend closely upon her, and go 
through tlie work of murder in the most determined manner. 

Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the immediate 
superintendance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the number of widows 
burnt alive within a given time. The first attempt was intended 
to ascertain the number thus burnt within thirty miles of Calcutta, 
during one year, viz. in 1803, Persons, selected for the purpose, 
were sent from place to place through that extent, to enquire of 
the people of each town or village how many had been burnt with¬ 
in the year. The return made a total of FOUK. HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places east or west of the river 
Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with greater exact¬ 
ness, ten persons were, in the year 1804, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned extent of country; each per¬ 
son’s station was marked out, and he continued on the watch for 
six months, taking account af every instance of a widow^s being 
burnt which came under his observation. Monthly reports were 
sent in ; and the result, though less than the preceding year’s re¬ 
port, made the number between TWO AND THREE HUNDRED 
for the year 1—If within so small a space several hundred widows 
were burnt alive in one year, HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF 
THESE WIDOWS MUST BE MURDERED IN A YEAR—IN 
SO EXTENSIVE A COUNTRY AS HINDOOST’HAN So 
that, in fact, the funeral pile devours more than war itself! How 
truly shocking I Nothing equal to it exists in the whole work 
of human cruelty 1 What a tragic history would a complete detail 
of these burnings make ! 


Sect. XXIX. — Voluntary SuicidCy (Kamyify-MurUn'H.^) 

A NUMBER of expressions in several shastrus countenance the 
practice of voluntary suicide and some of the smritees, and 
pooranus, lay down rules for Kamyti-murunu; declaring it, however, 

Q It will easily occur to a person familiar with the Holy Scriptures, what a great 
difference there is betwixt the commands of these Scriptures respecting the widow and 
the orphan, and the Hindoo shastrtls. In the former the Divine Being declares him¬ 
self to be ‘ the father of the fatherless, the husband of the widow.’ 

^ From katnu, desire, and muruniS, death. 

■ Many modern works in the English language give too much countenance to this 
dreadful crime. What is it that unites nominal Christians and Heathens iu so many 
points of doctrine and practice ? Munoo says, ‘A mansion infested by age and by sorrow 
let its occupier always cheerfully quit.’ Mr. Hume says, ‘ Whenever pain or sorrow 
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a crime in a bramhun ; but meritorious in a sboodrtL. The person 
is directed first to offer an atonement for all his sins, by making a 
present of gold to bramhnns, and honoring them with a feast; 
afterwards, putting on new apparel and adorning himself with gar¬ 
lands of flowers, he is accompanied to the river by a band of 
music. If he has any property, he gives it to whom he pleases . 
then, sitting down by the side of the river, he repeats the name of 
his idol, and proclaims, that he is now about to renounce his life 
in this place in order to obtain such or such a benefit. After this, 
he and his friends proceed on a boat, and fastening pans of water 
to his body, he plunges into the stream. The spectators cry out, 
‘ Huree bul! Huree bul f Huzza 1 Huzza ! and then retire. Some¬ 
times a person of property kindly interferes, and offers to relieve 
the wants of the victim if he will abstain from drowning himself; 
but the deluded man replies that he wants nothing, as he is going 
to heaven! 

When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable distemper, 
or is in distress, or despised, it is common for him to form the re¬ 
solution of parting with life in the Ganges; or the crime is com¬ 
mitted after a vow, at the time of making which the person prayed 
for some favour in the next birth, as riches, freedom from sorrow, 
&c. Sick persons sometimes abstain from food for several days 
while sitting near the river,, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of the holy stream : but the greater number drown them¬ 
selves in the presence of the relations ; and instances are mention¬ 
ed, in which persons in the act of self-murder have been forcibly 
pushed back into the stream by their own offspring! There are 
different places of the Ganges where it is considered as most desira¬ 
ble for persons thus to murder themselves, and in some cases auspi¬ 
cious days are chosen on which to perform this work of religious 
merit; but a person’s drowning himself in any part of the river 
is supposed to be followed with immediate happiness. At Sagiiru 
island it is accounted an auspicious sign if the person is speedily 
seized by a shark, or an alligator ; but his future happiness is sup¬ 
posed to be very doubtful if he should remain long in the water 
before he is drowned. The British Government, for some years 
past, has sent a guard of sepoys to prevent persons from murder¬ 
ing themselves and their children at this junction of the Ganges 
with the sea, at the annual festivals held in this place.‘ 

so far overcome my patience, as to make me tired of life, I may conclude that I am 
recalled from my station in the plainest and most express terms. Where is the crime 
of turning a few ounces of blood from their natural channel ?’ These are the opinions 
of Mifnoo and Hume. The Christian system, in every part, teaches us to say, ‘ All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.’ In England, where the 
idea prevails that self-murder excludes from the hope of mercy in the next world, 
suicides are very common. What then must they be in a country containing so much 
unrelieved distress as this, and where the inhabitauta are persuaded, that self-murder 
in the Ganges is the very road to future happiness ? 

t In the year 1806, at this place,,. I saw a bramhtinee (dripping with wet and 
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Some years ago, as Shivu-Shiromunee,'" a bramlmn, was re¬ 
turning from bathing with Kashee-nat’hu, another bramhun, at 
Shantee-poorh, they saw a poor old man sitting on the bank of the 
river, and asked him what he was doing there. He replied, that 
he was destitute of friends, and was about to renounce his life in 
the Ganges. Kashee-nat'hu urged him not to delay then, if he was 
come to die ;—but the man seemed to hesitate, and replied, that 
it was very cold. The bramhun (hinting to his companion that 
he wished to see the sport before he returned home) reproached 
the poor trembling wretch for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, 
dragged him to the edge of the bank; where he made him sit down, 
rubbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and ordered him to 
repeat the proper incantations. While he was thus, with his eyes 
closed, repeating these forms, he slipped down, and sunk into the 
water, Avhich was veiy deep, and perished I 

About the year 1790, a young man of the order of dundees 
took up his abode at Kakshalee, a village near JSiudeeya, for a 
few months, and began to grow very corpulent. Reflecting that a 
person of his order was bound to a life of mortification, and 
feeling his passions grow stronger and stronger, he resolved to 
renounce his life in the Ganges. He requested his friends to 
assist him in this act of self-murder, and they supplied him with a 
boat, some cord, and two water pans. He then proceeded on the 
boat into the middle of the stream, and, filling the pans with 
water, fastened one to his neck, and the other round his loins, and 
in this manner descended into the water —to rise no more ! in the 
presence of a great multitude of applauding spectators. A few 
3 ^ears after this another dun dee, while suflering under a fever, 
renounced his life in the Ganges at Nudeeya; and nearly at the 
same time, a dundee at Ariyaduh, about four miles from Calcutta, 
in a state of indisposition, refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed 
he acted according to the rules of his order,) cast himself into the 
river from a boat, and thus renounced life. 

Gunga-dhuru-shastree, a learned bramhun, informed me, that 
in the year 1806 he spent near two months at Pruyagu, during 
which time he saw about thirty persons drown themselves ! 
Almost every day he saw or heard of one or more siinyasees who 
thus terminated their existence ; and several instances occurred in 
which a man and his wife, having no children, drowned themselves 
together, praying for some blessings in the next birth. 

A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, 'The 
circumstance which you heard me relate of the poor leper, took 

shivering with cold) who had just been prevented by the aepoya from drowning 
herself and during my continuance there I heard of several mothers who had been 
prevented from murdering their children. 

“ This man related the fact to me himself. 
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place at Futwa, a little more than a year ago. On hearing the 
people of my boat declare that a man was going to be drowned, I 
looked out, and saw the poor creature, who had been deprived by 
disease of his fingers and toes, but who in other respects appeared 
healthy, eating very heartily in the presence of his friends. The 
bank being high, I could not leave the boat till we had proceeded 
to a considerable distance from the place where the man sat. As 
I was running towards the spot, I heard the peopde on the top of 
the boat call out, “ He is drowned ! he is drowned T His atten¬ 
dants, “who appeared to be his relatives, had assisted him to 
descend the bank ; but whether they pushed him in, or whether he 
went into the water of his own accord, I cannot tell. He made 
great efforts to resist the stream, and reach the side, and struggled 
much before he sunk.—I endeavoured to impress on the spectators 
the heinousness of this crime ; but they smiled at my concern, and 
said, ‘ they had only complied with the wishes of the deceased, who 
had been deprived by disease of his hands and feet.’ 

Another friend, in a letter written at Cutwa, in the year 1812, 
says, ‘ Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper. A pit about 
ten cubits in depth was dug, and a fire placed at the bottom of it. 
The poor man rolled himself into it, but instantly on feeling the 
fire begged to be taken out, and struggled hard for that purpose. 
His mother and sister, however, thrust him in again ; and thus, a 
man who to all appearance might have survived several years, 
was cruelly burnt to death. I find that the practice is not 
uncommon in these parts.’ This poor wretch died with the notion, 
that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he should receive a happy 
transmigration into a healthful body : whereas, if he had died by 
the disease, he would, after four births, have appeared on earth 
again as a leper. 

Mr. C. in a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1812, saj^s, 
'I went out a few mornings ago, and came to an enclosed place, 
which, on enquiry, I found had been rendered sacred by ten per¬ 
sons having been buried alive there. I am informed, that many 
persons visit the place every Monday afternoon for worship; and 
that once or twice a year large crowds assemble here, and at 
another similar place near the city. There is great reason to 
fear that this practice is veiy common in these parts. At 
Allahabad many drown themselves every year ; and at Vrinda- 
vunu many are buried alive or drowned every year, probably every 
month,’ 

The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at Ksheeru, a 
village near Nudeeya, an instrument called kuruvut, which was 
used by devotees to cut off their own heads. The instrument was 
made in the shape of a half moon, with a sharp edge, and^vas 
placed at the back of the neck, having chains fastened at the two 
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extremities. The inMuated devotee, placing his feet on the 
stirrups, gave a violent jerk, and severed his head from his 
body. 


Sect. XXX .—Persons casting themselves from 
Precipices^ &c. 

Another way in which the Hindoo shastrfe allow a person to 
renounce life, is by throwing himself from a mountain, or some 
other eminence. Bengal is a perfect plain ; and I have not learnt 
how far this permission of the shastru is acted upon in the 
mountainous parts of Hindoost'hanu. 


Sect. XXXI .—Dying under the Wheels of 
JUgijinnat'h'Ws Gar. 

Amongst the immense multitudes assembled at the drawing 
of this car, ai'e numbers afflicted with diseases, and others involved 
in worldly troubles, or worn out with age and neglect. It often 
happens that such persons, after offering up a prayer to the idol, 
that they may obtain happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed 
to death. Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal; 
and every year, in some place or other, persons thus destroy them¬ 
selves. At Jugunnat’hu-ksh^trii, in Orissa, several perish annual¬ 
ly. Many are accidentally thrown down by the pressure of the 
crowd, and are crushed to death. The victims who devote them¬ 
selves to death in these forms have an entire confidence that 
they shall, by this meritorious act of self-murder, attain to 
happiness, 

I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a letter 
from an offleer to a fiiend, to confirm the facts related in this and 
the two preceding sections : ‘ I have known a woman, whose 
courage failed her on the pile, bludgeoned by her own dear kind¬ 
red.’ This I have told the author of ^ The Vindication of the Hin¬ 
doos.’—=1 have taken a Gentoo out of the Ganges : I perceived him 
at night, and called out to the boat-men.—‘ Sir, he is gone ; he be¬ 
longs to God.’ ' Yes, but take him up, and God will get him here¬ 
after.’ We got him up at the last gasp : I gave him some brandy, 
and called it physic. " 0 Sir, my caste is gone !’ ' No, it is physic,’ 
' It is not that. Sir ! but my family will never receive me. 1 am 
an outcaste!’ ‘ What! for saving your life T ' Yes.’ ‘ Never mind 
such a family/—I let above one hundred men out of limbo at 
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Jugunnat'liu: there were a thousand dead and dyingall in 
Kmbo starving, to extort money from them.* 


Sect. XXXII.— 

The people in some parts of India, particularly the inhabitants 
of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, frequently offer their 
children to the goddess Gunga. The following reason is assigned 
for this practice :—When a woman has been long married, and 
has no children, it is common for the man, or his wife, or both of 
them, to make avow to the goddess Gunga, that if she will bestow 
the blessing of children upon them, they will devote the first-born 
to her. If after this vow they have children, the eldest is nourish¬ 
ed till a proper age, which may be three, four, or more years, 
according to circumstances, when, on a particular day appointed 
for bathing in any holy part of the river, they take the child with 
them, and offer it to this goddess : the child is encouraged to go 
farther and farther into tlie water till it is carried away by the 
stream, or is pushed off by its inhuman parents. Sometimes a 
stranger seizes the child, and brings it up ; but it is abandoned by 
it s parents from the moment it floats in the water, and if no one 
be found more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The prin¬ 
cipal places in Bengal where this species of murder is practised, are, 
Gunga-SagiSru, where the river Hoogly disembogues itself into the 
sea; Voidyuvatee, a town about fourteen miles to the north of 
Calcutta ; Trivdnee, Nudeeya, Chakdtih and Pimyagu. 

The following shocking custom appears to prevail principally 
in the northern districts of Bengal. If an infant refuse the mother’s 
breast, and decline in health, it is said to be under the influence of 
some malignant spirit. Such a child is sometimes put into a basket, 
and hung up in a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. 
It is generally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey; but sometimes 
perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it should not 
be dead at the expiration of three days, the mother receives it home 
again, and nurses it: but this seldom happens. The late Mr. 
Thomas, a Missionaiy, once saved and restored to its mother, an 
infant which had fallen out of a basket, at Bholahatu, near Mai da, 
at the moment a jackal was running away with it. As this gen¬ 
tleman and Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, 
they found a basket hanging in the branches containing the skele¬ 
ton of another infant, which had been devoured by ants. The 
custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to be feared, is too 
common in others. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost’hanu, the horrid prac¬ 
tice of sacrificing female children as soon as born, has been known 

^ I have not the authority of this gentleman for inserting this extract; hut I 
rely on his known benevolence to excuse the freedom I have thus taken. 
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from time immemorial. The Hindoos ascribe this custom to a pro¬ 
phecy delivered by a bramhun to Dweepu-singhu, a raju-pootu 
king, that his race would lose the sovereignty through one of his 
female posteiity. Another opinion is, that this shocking praetiee 
has arisen out of the law of marriage, which obliges the bride's 
father to pay almost divine honours to the bridegroom hence per¬ 
sons of high easte, unwilling thus to humble themselves for the sake 
of a daughter, destroy the infant. In the Punjab, and neighbour¬ 
ing disti-icts, to a great extent, a easte of Sikhs, and theEaju-pootus, 
as well as many of the bramhuns and other castes, murder their 
female ehildren as soon as born. I have made particular enquiry 
into the extent of these murders; but as the crime is perpetrated 
in secret, have not been able to procure very exact information. 
A gentleman, whose information on Indian customs is very correct, 
informs me, that this practice was, if it is not at present, universal 
among all the raju-poots, who, he supposes, destroy all their daugh¬ 
ters : he expresses his fears, that, notwithstanding their promises 
to ,the Government of Bombay, made in consequence of the veiy 
benevolent exertions of Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost gene¬ 
rally continued. He adds, the custom prevails in the Punjab, in 
Malvva, Joud-pooru, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and perhaps Sind, 
if not in other provinces. 

A friend at Ludhana, in a letter written in the year 1812, says, 

‘ The horrible custom of murdering female infants is very common 
among the raju-pootus. One of these fellows had been induced, by 
the tears of his wife, to spare the life of a daughter bora to him. 
The girl grew up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen ; but, un¬ 
fortunately for her, had not been demanded in marriage by any 
one. The raju-pootu began to apprehend the danger of her bring¬ 
ing a disgrace upon the family, and resolved to prevent it by put¬ 
ting the girl to death. Shortly after forming this atrocious design, 
he either overheard, or pretended to have overheard, some of his 
neighbours speak of his daughter in a way that tended to increase 
his fears ; when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, 
and cut her head off. The native magistrate confined him for a 
year, and seized all his property. But this was only because the 
girl was marriageable ; infants are murdered with perfect impunity/ 

‘ The Jatus, a people who abound in these parts,' says a friend, 
in a letter from Agra, dated May, 1812, ^ destroy their female 
ehildren as soon as born ; but being now afraid of the English, 
they ]*emove their pregnant women before the time of deliveiy 
into the district of the raja of Bhurntupooru, that they may there 
commit these horrid murders with impunity. ‘ Oh ! the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty ! In these parts 

y Ai the time of marriage, the girl’s fatlier, taking holtl of the knee of the hoy, 
TTorships him, l)y i)refaeutiijg ollcrings uf rice, flowers, i»amt, «&c., and i»romising to 
give him his daughter. 
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there are not many women burned with their husbands, and when 
they do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but left to 
themselves and the fire ; but if any one run away or jump out, 
they eut her down with a sword, and throw her into the fire again. 
This was done at a flight of steps just by, a little before the English 
took this place ; since which time I have not heard of any such 
events occurring.’ 


Sect. XXXlll.—Ascetics devoured in Forests by Wild Beasts, 

Beside the dreadful waste of human life in practising super¬ 
stitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoo devotees, who visit 
forests as an aet of seclusion from the world, perish by wild beasts. 
The author, when on a visit to Saguru island in the year 1806, 
was informed by a yogee that six of his companions had been de¬ 
voured there by tigers in the three preceding months ; that while 
absent in the forest gathering sticks, he heard their cries, and look¬ 
ing over the wall of the temple-yard in which they lived, he saw 
the tigers dragging them by the neck into the forest. Other forests 
infested by wild beasts are visited by these yogees, many of whom 
are devoured every 3 ’'ear. IN umbers of secular persons too, drawn 
to the annual festivals celebrated in these forests, fall victims ta 
the tigers. 


Sect. XXXIV.— Perishing in Gold Regions, 

The Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If the' 
person who wishes to go this way to heaven, through repeating 
certain incantations, survive the eold, be at last arrives at Hiina- 
luyu, the residence of Shivu. Such a person is said ‘ to go the great 
journey.’ Yoodhist’hiru, according to the^pooranus, Avent this way 
to heaven ; but his companions Bheemu, TJrjoonu, Nukoolu, Suhu- 
d^vu, and Droupudee, perished by the cold on the mountain. This 
forms another method in which the Hindoos may meritoriously 
put a period to their existence. It is also one of the Hindoo atone- 
ments for great offences. 


It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hindoos 
who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; and the author 
fears any reasonable conjecture would appear to many as highly 
exaggerated, and intended to prejudice the public mind against 
the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes to feel and avow a just ab¬ 
horrence of idolatry, and to deplore it as one of the greatest 
scourges ever employed by a Being, tei-rible in anger, to punish 
natioins who have rejected the direct and simple means which na¬ 
ture and conscience supjdy of knowing himself; but he would use 
no unfair means of rendering even idolatry detestable : and 
Avith this assurance; licmoAv enters on as correct a conjecture res- 
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pecting the number of victims annually sacrificed on the altars 
of the Indian gods, as he is able : 

Widows burnt alive on the funeral pile, in Hindoost’haniJ,. 5,000 

Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at sacred places,® . 4,000 

Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, or buried or burnt alive, . . 500 

Children immolated, including the daughters oi the raju-pootiis, . 500 

Sick persons whose death is hastened on the banks of the Ganges,.*. 500 

Total, ,.10,500 


Supposing there to be five thousand towns and large villages 
in Hindoost’hanu, and that one widow is burnt from each of these 
places in one year, no less a number than jive thousand helpless 
widows are annucdly burnt alive in this couutry : but if we 
are guided by the calculation made at Calcutta (see p. 24C) it will 
appear, that at least two widows in every large village must be 
murdered annually, including all the large towns in the same 
ratio. If so, instead of five thousand murders, the number must be 
doubled ; and it will appear that ten thousand widows perish on 
ihQ funeral pile in the short pei’iod of twelve months. Nor is 
this havoc like the irregular return of war ; on the contrary, it is 
as certain and as fatal as the march of death itself. 

The second calculation will not appear exaggerated, I am 
pei’suaded, when we consider the testimony of Dr, Buchanan, added 


® ^ Buddruclc in Orissa^ May 30^A, 1806. We know that we are approaching Jug¬ 
gernaut (and yet we are more than fifty miles from it) by the human bones which we 
have seen for some days strewed by the way. At this place we have been joined by 
several large bodies-ef pilgrims, perhaps 2,000 in number, who have come from various 
parts of Northern Indian. Some old persons are among them, who wish to die at Jug¬ 
gernaut. Numbors~of pilgrims die on the road ; and their bodies generally remain un¬ 
buried. On a jilain by the river, near the pilgrim’s caravansera at this place, there are 
more than a hundred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live here on 
human prey, 

‘ Juggernaut^ ] Uh Jwm» I have seen Juggernaut. The 'scene at Bnddruck is but 
the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern history can give, I think, 
an adequate idea of this valley of death ; it may be truly compared with the ‘ valley 
of Hinnom.’ I have also visited the sand plains by the sea, in some ])laces whitened 
with the hones of the pilgrims; and another place a little w’^ay out of the town, called 
by the English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, and where 
dogs and vultures are ever seen. 

^Juggernauts 2.\st June, I have beheld another distressing scene this morning at 
the place of skulls; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two children 
by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were near. The people passed by with¬ 
out noticing the children. I asked them where was their home. They said, ‘ they 
had no home but where their mother was.’ 0, there is no pity at Juggernaut! no 
tenderness of heart in Moloch’s kingdom.’— Buchanan's Researches in India. 

A person who has lived several years near the temple of Jilgfinnat’hiS, in Orissa, in 
a letter to the author, says, ‘ I cannot pronounce on the numbers who annually perish 
at Jfigitnnat’hS, and on their way thither : in some years they do not amount to more 
than 200 perhaps, bub in others they may exceed 2,000,’ 

« A gentleman, whose opinion is of great weight, says, ‘ I believe this estimate 
is far below the truth.’ 
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to that of an officer inserted in page 252 of this volume ; to which 
I could add, that of many respectable natives.—By fevers, by the 
dysentery, and other diseases arising from exposure to the night 
air, and the privations of a long journey, crowds are carried off in 
a few days : sometimes numbers involuntarily fall under the wheels 
of the monstrous car of Jugunnat’hu : five or six hundred persons, 
principally women, I am infoi'med, were crushed to death before 
the temple of Jugunnat’hu, in the year 1810, by the mere pressure 
of the crowd. The reader must consider that these sacred places, 
the resort of pilgrims, are spread all over Hindoost’hanu, and that 
pilgrims travel to them from distances requiring journeys of three, 
four, and five months. 

In the opinion of every person to whom I have shewn the 
manuscript, the other calculations fall far below the real fact. 

But if these calculations are not beyond the truth, what a 
horrible view do they present of the effects of superstition. Since 
the commencement of the bramhinical system, millions of victims 
have been immolated on the altars of its gods ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the infiuence of Europeans, the whole of Hindoost'hanu may 
be termed ‘ a field of blood unto this day.’ 

I must leave it to the pen of the future historian and poet to 
give these scenes that just colouring which will harrow up the 
soul of future generations : I must leave to them the description of 
these legitimate murders, perpetrated at the command and in the 
presence of the high-priests of idolatry; who, by the magic-spell of 
superstition, have been able to draw men to quit their homes, and 
travel on foot a thousand miles, for the sake of beholding an idol 
cut out of the trunk of a neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjoin¬ 
ing quarry;—to prevail on men to commit murders to supply 
human victims for the altars of religion ;—on mothers to butcher 
their own children;—on friends to force diseased relations into the 
arms of death, while struggling to extricate themselves;—on 
children to apply the lighted torch to the pile that is to devour the 
living mother, who has fed them from her breasts, and dandled 
them on her knees. To crown the whole, these priests of idolatry 
have pei'suaded men to worship them as gods, to lick the dust of 
their feet, and even to cut off lumps of their own flesh,'* their own 
heads,® as offerings to the gods. 


Sect. XXXV .—Ceremonies ^performed on visiting Holy Places, 

The founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that certain 
places (Teert’hfi-st’hanu^) are peculiarly sacred ; tliat the perform- 

See p. 93. « See p. 249, 

d The place where persons obtain salvation; from treCy salvation, and stliaivily 
place. 
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ance of religious rites at these places is attended with peculiar 
merit, and followed by extraordinary benefits. The source and 
confluence of sacred rivers ; places where any of the phenomena 
of nature have been discovered ; or where particular images have 
been set up by the gods themselves or where some god^ or great 
saint has resided ; or where distinguished religious actions have 
been performed have been pronounced sacred. 

Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shastrus, 
multitudes visit these places ; others reside there for a time ; and 
some spend i\\e last stages of life at a holy place, to make sure of 
heaven after death, liich men not unfrequenty erect temples and 
cut pools at these places, for the benefit .of their souls. 

When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, he fixes 
upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding the commence¬ 
ment of his journey, has his head shaved; the next day he fasts ; 
the following day he performs the shraddhu of the three preceding 
generations of his family on both sides, and then leaves his house. 
If a person acb according to the shastru, he observes the following 
rules : First, till he returns to his own house, he eats rice which 
has not been wet in cleansing, and that only once a day ; he ab¬ 
stains from anointing his body with oil, and from eating fish. If 
he ride in a palanqueen, or in a boat, he loses half the benefits of 
his pilgrimage : if he walk on foot, he obtains the full fruit. The 
last day of his journey he fasts. On his arrival at the sacred spot, 
he has his whole body shaved after which he bathes, and per¬ 
forms the shraddhu. It is necessary that he stay seven days at 
least at the holy place; he may continue as much longer as he 
pleases. Every day during his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to 
the images, sits before them and repeats their names, and worships 
them, presenting such oflferings as he can afford. In bathing he 
makes kooshu grass images for his relations, and bathes them. The 
benefit arising to relations will be as one to eight, compared wi£h 
that of the person bathing at the holy place. When he is about to 
return, he obtains some of the offerings which have been presented 
to the idol or idols, and brings them home to give to his friends 
and neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, tooliisee 
leaves, the ashes of cow-dung, &c. After celebrating the shraddhu, 
he entertains the bramhuns, and presents them with oil, fish, and 
all those things from which he abstained. Having done this, he 
returns to his former course of living. The rewai*d promised to the 
pilgrim is, that he shall ascend to the heaven of that god who pre¬ 
sides at the holy place he has visited, 

e At Benares, Sliivfi is said to have set up with his own hands an image of the 
lingtt. 

^ If it be a woman, she has only the breadth of two fingers of her hair behind 
cut off, If a widow, her whole head is shaved. 
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The following are some of the principal places in Hindpost’- 
hanu to which persons go on pilgrimage :— 

O'Ujya, rendered famous as the place where Vishnoo destroyed 
a giant. To procure the salvation of deceased relations, crowds of 
Hindoos perform the shraddhu here ; on whom Government levies 
a tax. Rich Hindoos have expended immense sums at this place, 

KasheSj (Benares.) To this place multitudes of Hindoos go on 
pilgrimage ; the ceremonies of religion, when performed at the 
ditterent holy places in this city, are supposed to be very efficacious. 
It is the greatest seat of Hindoo learning in Hindoost'hanii. Many 
Hindoos spend their last days here, under the expectation, that 
dying here secures a place in Shivu's heaven. To prove that a 
man dying in the very act of sin at this place obtains happiness, 
the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, one respecting a man 
who died in a pan of hot spirits, into which he accidentally fell 
while caiTying on an intrigue with the wife of a liquor merchant. 
Shivu is said to have come to this man in his last moments, and, 
whispering the name of Brumha in his ear, to have sent him to 
heaven. Even Englishmen, the Hindoos allow, may go to heaven 
from Kashee, and they relate a story of an Englishman who had a 
gi*eat desire to die at this place. After his arrival there, he gave 
money to his head Hindoo servant to build a temple, and perform 
the different ceremonies required ; and in a short time afterwards 
obtained his desire, and died at Kashee. I suppress the name of 
my countryman from a sense of shame. 

Prij^yagUj (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the Ganges, 
the Yumoona, and the Suruswutee, three sacred rivers, unite theii* 
streams here. Many persons from all parts of India bathe at this 
place, and many choose a voluntary death here. Government 
levies a tax on the pilgrims. He who has visited Gtiya, Kashee, 
and Pruyagu, flattered himself that he is possessed of extraordinary 
religious merits. 

JugUnnafkib-ksh'ijitrii, (in Orissa.) Several temples and pools 
attract the attention of pilgrims at this place ; but the great god 
JugunnaPhu is the most famous object of attention to pilgrims, who 
come from all parts of India at the times of the thirteen annual 
festivals held in honour of this wooden god. AU castes eat together 
here, the nse of which custom is variously accounted for. The 
Hindoos say, that ^00,000 people assemble at this place at the 
time of drawing the car ; when five or six people are said to throw 
themselves under the wheels of the car every year, as a certain 
means of obtaining salvation. When I asked a bramhun in what 
way such persons expected salvation, he said, that generally the 
person who thus threw away his life was in a state of misfortune ; 
and that he thought, as he sacrificed his life through his faith in 
JtigunnaPhu, this god would certainly isave him.—The pilgrims to 
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this place, especially at the time of the above festival, endure the 
greatest hardships ; some from the fatigues of a long journey, 
others from the want of necessary suppoi-t, or from being exposed 
to bad weather. Multitudes perish on the roads, very often by 
the dysentery ; and some parts of the sea-shore at this holy place 
may be properly termed Golgotha, the number of skulls and dead 
bodies are so great. In no part of India, perhaps, are the horrors 
of this superstition so deeply felt as on this spot: its victims are 
almost countless. Every third year they make a new image, when 
a bramhun removes the oidginal bones of Krishnu,® from the belly 
of the old image to that of the new one. On this occasion, he covers 
his eyes lest he should be struck dead for looking at such sacred 
relics.^ After this, we may be sure, the common people do not 
wish to see Krishuu’s bones. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a number of 
females of infiimous character are employed to dance and sing 
before the god. They live in separate houses, not at the temple. 
Persons going to see Jugurinat’hu are often guilty of criminal 
actions with these females.* Multitudes take loose women with 
them, never suspecting that JugurinaPhu will be offended at their 
bringing a prostitute into his presence ; or that whoredom is incon¬ 
sistent with that worship from which they expect salvation, and 
to obtain which some of them make a journey of four months. 

Before this place fell Into the hands of the English, the king, 
a Mahi’atta chief, exacted tolls from pilgrims for passing through 
his teri’itories to Jugunnat’hu. At one place the toll was nob less 
than one pound, nine shillings for each foot-passenger, if he had so 
much property with him. When a Bengalee raja used to go, he 
was accompanied by one or two thousand people, for every one of 
whom he was obliged to pay the toll. The Honorable Company’s 
Government levies a tax of from one to six rupees on each passen¬ 
ger. For several years after the conquest of Kutukii by the English, 
this tax was not levied ; when myriads of pilgrims thronged to this 
place, and thousands, it is said, perished from disease, want, &c. 

Some persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with the 
bramhhns of the temple one or two hundred rupees, with the in¬ 
terest of which the bramhuns are to purchase rice, and present it 
daily to Jugunnat’hh, and afterwards to dundees or bramhuns. 

tf The tradition is, that king Endru-dyooma, by the direction of Vishuoo, 
placed the bones of Krishnii, who had been accidentally killed by a hunter, in the 
belly of the image of Jag&nnat’hil. 

^ The raja of Burdwan, Keertee-Chandrii, expended, it is said, twelve lacs of 
rupees in a journey to Jiigunuat’hu, and in bribing the bramhuns to permit him to see 
these bones. For the sight of the bones he paid two lacs of rupees ; but he died in 
six months afterwards —his temerity. 

* The officiating bramhuns there continuady lj.ve in adulterous connection with 
them. 
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Deeds of gift are also made to Jugunnat’hu all over Hindoost’hantt, 
which are received by agents in every large town^ and paid to the 
Mut’hh-dharees’" at Jugunnat’liti-kshutru; who by this means 
(though professing themselves to be mendicants) have become some 
of the richest merchants in India. 

RameshwUrw, (Ramiseram.) This pJace forms the southern 
boundary of the bramhinical religion. It is famous for containing 
a temple said to have been erected by Ramu on his return from 
the destruction of the gaint Kavunh. None but wandering men¬ 
dicants visit it, 

Ch'ifindrU-shekUru, a mountain near Chittagong, on which 
stands a temple of the lingu. Over the surface of a pool of water 
inflammable air is said to be perceived, from the fire of which pil¬ 
grims kindle their burnt-offerings. The water oozes from one side 
of the rock, and as it falls below, the pilgrims stand to receive the 
purifying stream. 

GUnga-SagUru, (Saguru-island.) At this place the Ganges 
runs into the sea; and this circumstance, it is supposed, giyes an 
efficacy to the waters. Vast crowds of Hindoos visit thi§ island 
twice in the year, and perform religious ceremonies for the good of 
themselves and ancestors : some are guilty of self-murder, in which 
they are assisted by a number of alligators which visit this spot: 
the infant is cast into the jaws of this voracious animal by its in¬ 
fatuated mother; and thus the religion of Brumha transforms the 
mother into a monster, and tears asunder the tenderest ties of 
nature.—Ruins and pools still exist on the island, which prove 
that, though now the haunt of wild beasts, it was once inhabited. 

Uyodhya, (Oude,) the ancient capital of Ramu, situated by the 
river burilyoo, is still inhabited. The pilgrims are generally 
Ramats. Mifkila, (Tirhoot,) the birth-place of Seeta, and the 
capital of her father Junuku, is resorted to by pilgrims; as well as 
Mufhoora, the birth-place of Krishna; and Vrinda-viPn'H, the 
scene of the revels of this licentious deity, whose followers visit 
many sacred retreats, the resort of Krishna and the milkmaids. 
Golcoolay the place where Krishna was educated, is also visited by 
pilgrims, who are shewn the various spots which have been con¬ 
secrated by the gambols of their favourite god. 

The forest of NoimishU, near Lucknow, is celebrated as the 
place where S56tu, the sage, i:ead the pooranfis.to 60,000 disciples. 

Voidyunat'hiji, a place in Birbooin, contains a celebrated image 
called Ramu-lingu. Some pilgrims, afflicted with incurable dis¬ 
tempers, fast here till they die : others make vows, sometimes in 

^ These Milt’ha-clhareeis are found at every holy place. One person presides over 
the house, which is the common resort of pilgrims, who are entertained there. 
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some such words as these :—' Oh! Voidyunat'hu^ give me a wife, 
and I will bring a pan of water from the Ganges and bathe thee 
or, ' I will present thee a mun of milk, for frumenty/ 

At Vakr^shiuUrU, another place in Birboom, an image of the 
sage TJshtavilkru is set up, where several warm springs attract the 
attention of devotees, who bathe in their waters, not to heal their 
bodies, but their souls. 

Koovoo-kshUtrU, a place near Delhi, wliere the dreadful battle 
betwixt Yoodist^hiru and Dooryodhunu was fought. Here 
Puruslioo-ramu also is said to have filled five pools with the blood 
of the ksh^triyus, from which he offered a lihatiou to his deceased 
fatlier.^ 

Hingoola, a cave or excavated rock on the sea-shore. Offerings 
are presented to the regents of the place on a stone in the cave. 

EkamrU-kanUnu, a place on the borders of Orissa, containing 
6,000 temples dedicated to Shivu. Not less than 70 or 8,000 people 
are said to visit this place at the drawing of the car of Jugunnat’hu 
when all castes eat together. 

Huree-dwa'i'U, (from Huree, a name of Yishnoo, and dwaru, a 
door,) or the mouth from which the Ganges issues. An account 
of this place, inserted in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
declares, that 2,500,000 people assembled here at a festival in 1796. 

Kanchee, a town in Telinga, divided into two parts, Shivu- 
Kanchee and Yishnoo-Kanchee. At a festival held here in the 
month Choitru, the disciples of Shivu and Yishnoo quarrel, and 
often murder one another. 

Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and visited 
by pilgrims. When I was writing this account, on describing 
Bristol Hot-wells, with all its gilt crutches hanging in the pump- 
room, to the learned bramhun who assisted me, he confessed that 
it would make a famous holy place, and attract immense crowds of 
pilgrims. It is a deplorable circumstance, that such a waste of 
time, of life, and of propert}", should be incurred, through the fatal 
deception, that the sight of a holy place will be accepted by the 
Judge of heaven and earth, instead of repentance and conversion, 
instead of a contrite heart and a holy life. 

Sect. XXXYL— Ceremonies at Death. 

A SICK person, after his removal to the banks of the Ganges, 
if he possess sufficient strength, directs quantities of food, garments, 

1 To satisfy his revenge. There is nothing revolting to the feelings of the 
Hindoos in this dreadful act of revenge : which has made Ivooroo-kshutru a holy place. 
When a Hindoo h describing a dreadful quarrel, he says, ‘ It was a perfect Koorook- 
shiltrii.' 
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&c. to he presented to the bramhims. That he may not be eomr 
pelled to cross Voiturunee, whose waters are hot, on his way to the 
seat of judgment, he presents to a bramhun a black cow. When 
about to expire, the relations place the body up to the navel in 
the river, and direct the dying man to call aloud on the gods, and 
assist him in doing so. 

The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies whieh^ 
the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a future state. If 
this ceremonj^ have not been attended to, the shiTiddhti, turpunu, 
&e. cannot be performed. If a person be unable to provide wood, 
cloth, clarified butter, riee, water pans, and other things, beside the 
fee to the priest, he must beg among his neighbours. If the body 
be thrown into the river, or burnt, without the accustomed ceremo¬ 
nies, (as is sometimes the case,) the ceremonies may be performed 
over an image of the deceased made of kooshh grass. 

Immediately after death, the attendants lay out the body on 
a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the head and feet; after 
which they anoint the corpse with clarified butter, bathe it with 
the water of the Ganges, put round the loins a new garment, and 
another over the left shoulder, and then draw the sheet on which 
the body lies over the whole. The heir-at-law next bathes himself, 
puts on new garments, and boils some nee, a ball of which and a 
lighted brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating in¬ 
cantations. The pile having been prepared, he sets fire to it, and 
occasionally throws on it clarified butter and other combustibles. 
When the body is consumed, he washes the ashes into the river; 
the attendants bathe, and, presenting a drink-offering to the de¬ 
ceased, return home : before they enter the house, however, each 
one touches fire, and chews some bitter leaves, to signify that part¬ 
ing with relations by death is an unpleasant task. 


Sect. X-XXVII .—Rites for the Repose of ihe Soul, (ShraddhU.) 

The Hindoo shastrus teaeh, that after death the soul becomes 
prdtu,™ viz: takes a body about the size of a person’s thumbs and 
remains in the custody of Yumu, the judge of the dead. At the 
time of receiving punishment, the body becomes enlarged, and is 
made capable of enduring sorrow. The performance of the shraddhu 
delivers the deceased, at the end of a year, from this state, and 
translates him to the heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the 
reward of his meritorious actions ; and afterwards, in another body, 
enters into that state which the nature of his former actions assign 
to him. If the shraddhu be not performed, the deceased remains 
in the prdtu state, and cannot enter another body. We are here 


A departed gtost. 
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stroDgly reminded of the 325th and six following lines of Virgil, in 
the 6th book of his J3neid, as well as of the 28th Ode of the 1st 
book of Horace. 

The ofFeiings made in a person’s name, after his decease, and 
the ceremonies which take place on the occasion, are called his 
shraddhn, which the Hindoos are very anxious to perform in a 
becoming manner. The son who performs these rites obtains great 
merit: and the deceased is hereby satisfied,” and, by gifts to the 
bramhuns in his name, obtains lieaven. 

There are three shraddhiis for the dead : one, eleven days after 
death ; another, every month ; and another at the close of a year after 
a person’s decease. During the ten® days of mourning, the relations 
hold a family council, and consult on the means of performing the 
shraddhn ; on the last of these days, after making an ofiering for 
the dead by the side of the river, they are shaved. This offering 
consists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, milk, plantains, 
&c. made into ten balls, and presented with prayers. 

The next day, after bathing,^ the family prepare an open place 
for the ceremonies. If it be the shraddhu of a rich man, all the 
learned Hindoos and respectable people of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages are invited. The company being seated under an awning, 
the sons and the other relations of the deceased, dressed in new 
garments, place themselves in the midst of the company with their 
faces eastward, having near them sixteen different gifts, as brass 
cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes, &c. Next are brought seeds 
of sesamum, a small piece of gold, and another of a different metal, 
wrapt up in new cloths. The son of the deceased now puts a 
piece of new cloth across liis neck, and offers an atonement for the 
sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, in cooking, 
grinding spices,'and in moving the water jar; then follows an 
offering to the sun; then, rising, and bringing his hands forward 
in a supplicating posture, he solicits leave from the company to 
make the offering ; after which he offers the sesamum, gold, and 
metal, for the happiness of the deceased ; takes the kosha, and 
sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; then, placing a flower on 
each, and repeating prayers, he offers them in the presence of the 
shalgramu, one by one, in the name of the deceased, that he may 
obtain heaveu. The son after this, if in circumstances sufficiently 
affluent, presents large gifts to the bramhuns, as elephants, horses, 

n Miinoo says, ‘ What sort of oblation, given duly to the manes, is capable of 
satisfying them for a long time, or for eternity, 1 will now declare, without omission.* 

o Bramhuns are unclean for ten days after the death of a relation; kshfitriyiid, 
twelve ; voishyus, lifteen ; and shoQdrtis, thirty. 

p At the time of bathing, the person who will perform the shraddhiS, puri6es 
himself by putting water, seeds, fruits, &c. in parts of the trunks of four plantain 
trees, repeating incantations. He sends some of this water home to purify the family. 
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palanqueens, boats, &c. the receiving of which, however, is not 
honorable. A bramhna then marks the foreheads of all present 
with sandal powder, and puts round the neck of each a garland of 
flowers. To the ngrhdanee'^ bramhnns and others are now given, 
amidst much confusion among the receivers, the sesamum, the 
morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full of kourees, and a couch 
or two, as well as the sixteen different^ gifts ; after which the 
assembly breaks up. The son then goes into the house, and 
placing a bramhun and his wife on a seat, covers them with orna¬ 
ments, worships them, and, adding a large present of money, 
dismisses them. 

After this, the son of the deceased requests five bramhuns, of 
some note for learning, to offer a male calf; in doing which they 
take two cloths each, four poitas, four betle-nuts, and some 
kourees, pi*ovided for the purpose, and go with the company to a 
spot where an altar has been prepared, one cubit high, and four 
cubits square. Four of the bramhuns sit on the four sides of the 
altar, and there worship certain gods, aud offer a burnt-sacrifice. 
Near the altar are placed the shalgramu, four female calves, a male 
calf^ and a vilwu post, 'flie fifth bramhun reads certain parts of a 
pooranu, to drive away evil spirits. The female calves are tied to 
four vilwu posts, and the male calf to a post called vrishu post.*" 
To the necks of the female cafves four small slender baskets are 
suspended, in which are placed, among other things, a comb, and 
the iron instrument with which the Hindoo women paint their 
eyebrows black. A sheet of metal is placed under the belly of 
the male calf; on the back a sheet of copper : the hoofs are covered 
with silver, and the horns with gold, if the shraddhu be performed 
by a rich man.* On the hips of the male calf, marks of Shivu's 
trident are impressed with a hot iron. After this, the son of the 
deceased washes the tail of the male calf, and with the same 
water presents a drink-offering to his deceased ancestors ; and 
afterwards marries the male calf to the four female calves, 
repeating many formulas, in which they are recommended to 
cultivate love and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates 
the female calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, ‘ I have 
given thee these four wives ;* live with them. Thou art the living 
image of Yurnii; thou goest upon four legs. Devour not the corn 

Bramhiins who receive the first gifts at shraddhus are called by this name. 

r Vrishu is the name for a hull, A rough image of one of these animals ia 
carved in the middle of the post, which is afterwards set U]> in a public road till it 
rets or falls dowu. It ia often full of rough carved figures. A good one costs about 
four rupees, 

■ If by a poor man, imitations of these things are used. 

* Here the Hindoos marry cattle ! In another part of this work the reader will 
find an account of the maiTiagc of munkies ! ! 
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of others, go not near a cowin calf, &c.’ The female calves ai'e 
generally taken by brainhnns the male calf is let loose, to go 
where he pleases/ 

To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the shi'addhn. The 
river side, or the cow-honse, or some retired place, is chosen ; after 
cleansing which, they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesamiim, 
flowers, &c. and place them in dishes made of the excavated 
trunks of the plantain tree. The son then washes his feet, and 
sits with his face towards the east, with a shalgramu before him, 
and repeats many incantations to purify himself; he then worships 
the shalgramu ; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 
placed to the east, repeating various incantations ; and worships 
Gunga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding an offering to 
the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledgment for using the 
king's land at worship. He then, turning his face to the south, 
reads many incantations, and with five, seven, or nine blades of 
kooshu grass, makes the image of a bramhun, which he places on a 
plantain before him ; then with joined hands he repeats before 
this image many incantations, to the following purport : ' Before 
thee, 0 bramhun, I perform my father's shraddhil.’^ He next 
offers to his deceased parent, on a planfcain-trunl^ dish, seven 
blades of kooshu and seven of doorva grass, flowers, dry rice, 
cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. He next cleanses the place 
before him with his hands, and scattering upon it a few blades of 
kooshu grass, presents other offerings to his deceased father, 
repeating many incantations, which contain the names of the 
offerings, and an invitation to the deceased father to partake of 
them. From what remians of these offerings the son makes two 
balls, the smallest of which is offered in the name of those of the 
family who have not received the benefits of the shraddbu, and 
the other he presents to his deceased father, and then lays it on 
some kooshu grass as before, and worships it, presenting flowers, 
water, &c. He now places both hands open against a lamp which 
is burning, as though he were warming himself ; after which he 
prostrates himself to the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating bramhun ; salutes all the bramhuns present, 
and makes prostrations to the shalgramu, which he afterwards 
sends into the house. All the offerings are sent to the houses of 
bramhuns. The family now return home, where an entertainment 
is provided, both for bramhuns and others, consisting principally 

Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shraddhtis is supposed to disgrace 
a person. 

* These bulls wander about, and are treated by the Hindoos with great respeci. 
No one can claim any redress for the injury they do, and no Hindoo dare destroy 
them. In large towns they are often mischieveus. The English call them’hramhunee 
bulls. 

y The shastrn directs that a living bramhun shall be chosen ; but a grass 
bramhun is generally substituted. 
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of sweetmeats, milk, curds, sugar, cakes, &c. The bramhuns eat 
in an enclosed spot, the uninvited bramhuns near the house, 
and the poor in the street or road. At the close of the en¬ 
tertainment, if the person making the shraddhu be rich, he 
gives presents to all those who are not guests,whether bramhiins 
or the poor, and thus dismisses them. The next morning he 
dismisses the learned bramhuns with presents : to the most 
learned he gives five rupees perhaps, and to those less learned one. 
The bramhuns who were invited are also dismissed with presents. 
About one o’clock a feast is provided for the relations, who are 
dismissed the next morning with presents of money, cloth, &c., 
and on tliis day another dinner is provided for nearer relations. 
At the close of the shraddhu a number of mendicant musicians 
play on certain instruments of music, and sing verses celebrating 
the revels of Krishnu ; they are often dismissed with large presents. 

The next day the family return to their accustomed diet; but 
the sons, for twelve months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse every gratification, and cook with their own hands, or eat 
what has been prepared by a wife, or some near relation dwelling 
in the house. 

Gnnga-Govindu-Singhu, a person of the writer caste, head- 
servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at 
his mother’s shraddhu ; and Kaja Nuvu-Krishnfi of Calcutta, 
nearly as much in the shraddhu for his mother. This expense was 
principally incurred in presents to the bramhuns, such as bedsteads, 
at two or three hundred rupees each ; water pitchers of silver and 
gold, some woi'th a thousand, and others two thousand rupees ; 
dishes of silver and gold, at five hundred, two hundred, and one 
hundred : silver and gold cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, 
one hundred, &c.; covered bowls for betle-nut,,and gold and silver 
water jugs, at from five hundred down to one hundred ; and 
cloths at ten or fifteen rupees a piece. 

Vast crowds of mendicants* and poor people fill the roads at 
the time of a large shraddhti for two or three days together, each 
of whom obtains a rupee, or half a rupee ; sometimes nothing. 
The lower orders expend three hundred, two hundred, or one 
hundred rupees at a shraddhu. Many persons reduce themselves 
to beggary to procure the name of having made a great shraddhu. 
If a man delay this ceremony, the priest urges him repeatedly to 
what he calls his duty. According to the Hindoo law, a person 
cannot inherit an estate who has not performed the shraddhu. 

‘ The monthly shraddhu for the first year after the death of 
the parent, is upon a very small scale, and the expense is from 
ten rupees to twelve annas. 


a Some of the mendicants come journies of four or five days. 
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Beside these, there are other shraddhtis for deceased ancestors, 
as, in every month at the total wane of the moon ; on the last 
fifteen, or ten, or five days of the moon in Bhadru ; onee during 
the first fifteen days of the moon in Ugruhayfinu ; and again in 
the same months,^ in Poushfi,® and Maghn/ on the eighth of the 
wane of the moon ; in Voishakhn'" and Shravunn/ on any of the 
first fifteen days of the moon. At some of these times all Hindoos 
perform this ceremony ; at other times only a few persons. The 
expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained at 
them. 


Sect. XXXVIII.— Purifications, 

A Hindoo becomes unclean by vaidous circumstances, during 
which he is interdicted almost every religious ceremony, and for¬ 
bidden to shave or cut' his nails. In the act of purification the 
person shaves the head, bathes, and puts on clean apparel. 

A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons related 
to him by birth. If a child die before he has teeth, the family 
bathe immediately, and become clean j or if a child die before its 
ears are bored, the family remain unclean one night. If a woman 
miscarry, the family become impure for ten days. After a birth, 
all the members of the family in a direct line become unclean. A 
woman in her courses is unclean for three days ; but on the fifth 
day, after bathing, she may again perform religious ceremonies. 
Every person is considered as in some measure unclean while in a 
state of sickness, and from some religious services a sick person is 
wholly excluded. A bramhun becomes unclean by the touch of 
a sh55dru, a dog, a Musulman, a barbarian, &c. and all casts, by 
touching a woman in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, 
the food of other castes, &c. 


Sect. XXXIX .—Atonements for Offences, 

The ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very numerous, 
and in many instances very severe and unjust. By these laws the 
whole property of the country was put into a state of requisition 

^ In this shraddhS, the flesh of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice. In the 
kiilee-yogiS this is forbidden, and that of deer or goats is substituted. 

c This shraddhil is performed principally with herbs. 

^ In this shraddhil bread is chiefly used. 

o Barley is the principal thing used in this shraddhil. At tliis time the Hindoo 
women scatter tbe husks of barley in the public roads, in imitation it is said of the 
mother of Riighoo-nnndilnii, compiler of a number of the smritees. 

The newly descended rain is the principal article in this shraddhil. 
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by the bramhiins. At present, very few offences expose a person 
to the penalties of the canon law : among these, however, are the 
killing a bramhtin, a religious mendicant, or a woman ; striking a 
bramhun ; killing a cow. Slight atonements are also offered by 
some when labouring under certain diseases, and for unintentional 
offences. 

I here insert some extracts from the work on atonements called 
Prayushchitth-Nirnuyti.—There are nine sorts of sins requiring 
atonements : 1. Jatee-bhrtlngshu-kuru, in which is included the eat¬ 
ing of oniony, defrauding relations, &c. 2. Shunkuree-kuruniS, viz., 
sodomy. 3. IJpatree-kurunu, which includes receiving presents from 
barbarians ; bramhuns, entering into trade ; and bramhuns serving 
shSodrus.^ 4. Mulavuhu, in which is included destroying insects ; 
eating fruit which has lain near a person who has drank spirits ; ex¬ 
cessive grief for a trifling loss ; and stealing wood, fruit, or flowers. 

5. Prukeernnflku, which includes various offences against the caste. 

6. Oopflpatuku, v/hich includes many actions: among the rest, 
killing cows ; becoming priest to the low castes ; a person's selling 
himself; forsaking father, mother, sons; neglecting the vddfls, 
or consecrated fire ; giving a daughter in marriage to a younger 
brother before the elder; giving a younger son in marriage 
before the elder ; in the two last cases also becoming priest at the 
time of such marriage ; usury in lending goods ; not completing a 
vrutu; selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, &c.; not perform¬ 
ing any one of the sungskarus ; forsaking a friend; obtaining 
instructions from a disciple ; killing a woman, or a shdodru, a 
voishyu, a kshfltiiyu, &c.; cutting gi-een trees for fire-wood; 
neglecting to pay debts ; subduing or driving away a person not 
an enemy by the power of incantations ; denying a future state, 
fee. 7. TTnoopatuktt, which includes many different actions, viz., 
a son’s having intercourse with a woman who is a wife (though of 
another caste) to his father; adultery with an uncle’s wife ; with 
the wife of a grandfather ; with an aunt by the mother’s side ; with 
the wife of a king; with a father’s sister ; with the wife of a 
shrotrijni bramhun ; with the wife of a priest; with the wife of a 
teacher of the vddus ; with the wife of a friend ; with the friend of 
a sister ; with any woman in the line of consanguinity ; with any 
woman of a caste superior to that of the man; with the wife of a 
chandalu; with a virgin, the daughter of a bramhfin ; with a 
woman while in her courses ; with a woman who has embraced 
the life of a brumhfleharinee. 8. Mhhapattiku, which includes five 
different offences, viz., killing bramhtins; a bramhun’s drinking 
spirits, or a shoodrfl’s intercourse with the wife of a bramhun; 
stealing gold from a bramhun to the amount of a gold mohur; 
adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz., with the wife of a father, 

s In many places Ibramhans, at present, become clerks, cooks, &c. to the higher 
classes of shoodrtis. 
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if she be of a superior caste, or if she be of the same caste. Whoever 
commits these actions is called mnhapatukee, and whoever lives in 
familiar habits with this person becomes also mhhapathkee : this 
includes sleeping on the same bed ; sitting together on one seat; 
eating together ; drinking out of one cup ; eating together of food 
cooked in one vessel ; becoming priest to a muhapatukee ; teach¬ 
ing the vddus to such an offender. If a person converse with a 
muhapatukee, or touch him, or if the breath of this ofiender fall 
upon him, and these familiarities be continued^for twelve months, 
this person also becomes muhapatukee. 9. IJtipatuku includes 
incest with a personas own mother, or daughter, or son’s wife. 

If a person kill a bramhun, he must renounce life, or offer the 
prajaphtyu atonement for twenty-four years; ^ or, in ease of inabi¬ 
lity, he must offer 360 cows with their calves, and lOO cows as a 
fee ; or 470 rupees, besides 24 rupees as a fee. If a person murder 
a bramhunee, whose husband is ignorant of the vddus, the offender 
must perform the prajaputyu atonement for six years. This may 
be commuted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kahunus of kou- 
rees. For murdering the wife of a kshutriyu, this atonement must 
be repeated three years ; of a voishyu, one year and a half; and 
of a shoodru, nine months. If the woman was with child, or in 
her courses, the atonement must be doubled. If a b]‘amhun, or a 
kshutriyu, murder a kshutriyu, the prajaputyu atonement must be 
repeated for three years. This may be commuted for forty-live milch 
cows and their calves, or 135 kahunus of kourees. If a bramhun, 
a kshutriyu, or voishyil, murder a voishyu, the above atonement 
must be repeated for one year and a half. This may be commuted 
for twenty-three cows and their calves, or 67^ kahunus of kourees. 
For murdering a shdodru, the above atonement must be repeated 
for nine months. This may be commuted for twelve cows and 
their calves, or 36 kahunus of kourees ; (about one pound sterling.) 

If a bramhun have killed a cow belonging to a bramhun, be 
must offer the following atonement:—he must have his head 
shaved ; for thirty days, dwell with cows, eat barley boiled in the 
urine of cows, and wear a cow’s skin. For the next two months, 
he must eat only once a day. For the two following months, he 
must bathe with the urine of cows. During these days of pe¬ 
nance he must abstain from sin ; he must follow a herd of cows ; 

The following is the law respecting this atonementThe offender, for three 
days, is to eat, each day, only twenty-six mouthfuls of rice, clarified blitter, milk, &c. 
boiled together; for the next three days he must eafc in the evening twenty-two 
mouthfuls ; for the next three days he is to a&k for nothing, and, unless spontaneously 
given him, to eat nothing. If any food be given him, it must be twenty-four mouth¬ 
fuls of the same kind of food as mentioned above; for the next three days he must eat 
nothing. If he abstain from food on those days in which he is allowed to take food if 
given to him, he does not commit a fault. If a person be unable to fast so long, he 
may make a commutation by fasting six days. If a person be not able to fast six days, 
he may be exempted, on making an offering of a cow and calf; or, in case of inability 
to do this, he may offer three kahauus of kourees. 
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stand when they stand \ and eat tlie dust. which they throw up 
with their feet. At night, after putting the cows in tlie stall, he 
must bow to them, and then sit upright, cross-legged, and watch 
them all night. If one of the herd be sick, oi* have met with any 
misfortune, he must expose his own life for its preservation. He 
must not seek the preservation of his own life from the scorching 
sun, the chilling cold, the pelting rain, or the driving storm, till he 
have secured the herd. If the cows be feeding on another person’s 
ground, he is not to drive them away, nor inform the owner. He 
must not prevent the calf from sucking, though the cow should not 
have been milked. After the person has thus gone through this 
atonement without fault, he must offer to a learned bramhhn ten 
cows and a bull. If this be beyond his ability, he must give up 
all he has. If an offender be unable to go through all his penance, 
he must, besides the above fee, offer seventeen new-milch cows. 
If he be poor, he may offer sixty-six kahunus of kourees ^ This 
is the atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhun. If 
accidentally killed, the offender must go through half the penance, 
and offer one cow. Besides offering the atonement, the person who 
has wilfully or accidentally killed a cow, must give to the owner 
another cow equally good. If he cannot give such a cow, he must 
give a proper price, to be ascertained by five respectable neigh¬ 
bours. If a bramhun castrate a hull, he must offer the six month’s 
atonement as for killing a hramhiin’s cow. If a cow die acciden¬ 
tally in the field, it is taken for granted that it was not properly 
taken care of, and an atonement must be offered. Such a person 
must have his head shaved ; bathe three times a day ; wear a cow’s 
skin with the horns, hoofs, &c. on it; follow the herd ; watch the' 
herd by night, &c. If the animal died at night in the cow-house, 
and the keeper was permitted to go home, instead of watching 
over the cattle, the atonement must be offered by the owner. If in 
consequence of the falling of a bell from a cow’s ear^ the cow die, 
the owner must offer half of the prajapfityu atonement. If a Hin¬ 
doo sell a cow to a barbarian, he must eat only one mouthful in 
the morning for four days, and for the next four days four mouth¬ 
fuls each day in the evening. If the buyer kill and eat the, 
cow, the person who disposed of the animal must offer the same 
atonement as a bramhun for killing a cow. 


» If, however, part of the herd be lying down, and part be standing, he must do; 
as the greater number do. If the number lying down and the number standing be 
equal, he must do that which is most painful to himself; of course he must stand. 

^ In the work called Prayushchittu-viv^kn it is declared, that if a person be un¬ 
able to pay this fine, he must beg for twelve years, and whatever he is able to procure,, 
he must give as a commutatiou for the atonement. At the present period, persons 
may be seen, having the head shaved, making a noise like the lowing of a cow; having 
a rope, with which cow's are tied by the leg, in the hand, &c. begging for this avowed 
purpose : yet most of these persons make this a contrivance to obtain money. 

1 Hung there like an ear-ring, or ornament, but with the intention of keeping tHc 
herd together'by the sound. 
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If a man kill a horse, he must make an offering of cloth to a 
bramhtin “ If an elephant, he must give to the bramhiins five 
blue bulls. If an ass, a goat, or a sheep, a male calf, one year old, 
must be given to a bramhun. If a goose, a peacock, a white heron, 
or a hawk, he must give a cow to a bramhun. If a tiger, a milch 
cow. Ifa camel, ora buffalo, he must forfeit a rutuku of gold. 
If a hog, he must present to a bramhun a pitcher of clarified butter. 
If a parrot, a calf, one year old. If a snake, an axe for cutting 
wood. If a cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he must for 
three days partake of nothing but milk. If any one of these 
ofiences have been done repeatedlj^ the offender must offer a fourth 
of the prajapiityu atonement. If a person have killed a thousand 
larger insects, he must offer the same atonement as for accidentally 
killing a sh65dru. For killing a few small insects, the person 
must repeat an incantation, while squeezing his nose with hisfingers. 

If a bramhfiu, ignorantly, have intercourse once with the wife 
of a chandalu, he must offer the prajaputyu atonement during 
twelve years. If done wilfully, he must renounce life as the expia¬ 
tion of his sin. If done repeatedly, the offence cannot be expiated. 
If a bramhun have improper intercourse with a virgin, or with his 
own daughter, or with his son’s wife, he must become an eunuch, 
and renounce life. If a person of any other caste commit such sin, 
he must renounce life by the toosh-anulh atonement". 

The atonements for killing horses and other animals, as well as insects, are alike 
to all the castes. Shoolupanee, a ptlndit, however, maintains, that in all these cases a 
shoodru, a female, a child,and an aged person, are to offer only one half of the atonement. 

■■ In the work called prayiSshchittiS-vivekiJ, the method in which this person mnat 
renounce life is thus related After shaving his head, bathing, &c. he must cover 
himself with chaff, and, lying down, the fire must be kindled at his feet; and in this 
way, by slow degrees, he must give up his life to expiate his crime. In another work, 
the following story is related respecting this method of expiating sin :—Tn former times, 
it was common for very learned pundits, to go from kingdom to kingdom, challeng¬ 
ing each king to bring forth his pundits, to hold disputations on the subjects contain¬ 
ed in the shastr^is. Oodiiyuuacharyu had, in this manner, obtained the victory over 
all the pilndits in the world. He was also the great instrument in overcoming the 
bouddhtts, and in re-establishing the practice of the vddils ; but in arming the kings 
against the bouddhus he had been instrumental in destroying many houddhil bram- 
h^ns. Towards the close of his life he went to Jagannat'huk-kshdtrti; hut when he 
arrived at the temple, the door shut of itself against him, and he sat at the door, sorrow¬ 
ful, and keeping a fast. In the midst of his fast the god appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him, he had been guilty of killing many hramhtlns ; he could not, therefore, 
see his face : he must renounce life by offering the toosh-aniSliS atonement. OoduyiSna- 
charj^ was angiy with Jiigunnat’hfi, and pronounced a curse upon him, telling him, 
that in some future period, when he should he destroyed by the bouddhtis, he would 
remember his benefactor. This pundit soon afterwards, however, obeyed the com¬ 
mand of JiSgunnat’hu. When he had been several days suffering in the chaff-fire, 
and his lower parts were bnmt, ShGnkuracharyu called on him, and challenged him to 
dispute. OodilySnacharyu declined it, on account of the pain which lie endured ; hut 
Shttnkttracharyfi promised to cure the burnt parts, and told him, that after the dispute 
was over, he might offer the atonement. Oodtiyfinacharyu ridiculed him for pretend¬ 
ing to dispute with him, since he had not sense to judge in a case so obvious : half 
his body was burnt already ; and yet he (ShSnktiracharyn) advised him to have the 
burnt parts restored, in order to dispute with him, in which case ho would have to 
endure these sufferings twice over. ShiSnkilracharyti, being thus overcome at the 
commencement, retired. The other continued the atonement, and thus expiated his sin 
of killing the botiddhii bramhiins. 
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If a ahSodru live with a bramhunee of bad character, he 
must renounce life by casting himself into a large fire. If 
a sh55dru live with a bramhnnee of unsullied character, he must 
tie straw round the different parts of his body, and cast himself 
into the fire. The woman must be placed on an ass, and led round 
the city, and then dismissed, never to return. If a voishyu com¬ 
mit the same offence with a bramhnnee, or a female kshutriyu, he 
must renounce life, tying kooshu grass round his limbs, and then 
throwing himself into the fire. If a person defile the bed of his 
mother-in-law, he must put a red hot piece of stone or iron into his 
mouth, and become an eunuch. If any person have unnatural connec¬ 
tion with a cow, he must i*epeat the prajaputyu atonement four times. 

If a person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he must 
perforin the chandrayunix atonement, and the marriage becomes 
void, though the maintenance of this woman for life will fall upon 
the offender. [For mairying within the degrees of consanguinity, 
many different atonements are ordered, according to the nearness 
of relationship.] 

If a bramhun eat*without having on his poita, he must repeat 
the gayutree 100 times, and partake of nothing that day but the 
urine of cows. If a person eat cow's flesh unknowingly, he must 
offer the prajaputyu atonement. If he have repeatedly eaten 
cow’s flesh, he must perform the chandrayunu vrutu, and forfeit .a 
bull and a cow. If a person eat the flesh of elephants, horses, 
camels, snakes, or dogs, he must continue offering the prajaputyu 
atonement during twelve months. If a bramhun drink spirits, he 
must again undergo investiture with the poita. If a bramhfin 
repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandra-yunfl vrhttt, 
and be again invested with the poita. If a person drink the 
milk of a .cow, before the expiration of ten days after she has 
calved, he must fast two days. If any man drink the milk of 
sheep or buffaloes, he must fast two nights. 

If a bramhun eat once with a person whose father was a 
shoodru and his mother a bramhnnee, he must perform the 
chandrayunu vrutu or make an offering of eight cows and their 
calves, or kahunus of kourees. If a bramhfln eat the food, or 
semen, or urine, or ordure of a voishyu, he must perform the 
prajaputyu vrutu ; or perform the other things prescribed instead 
of this atonement. If any person be compelled to eat the boiled 
rice of a chandalu, he must fast twelve days ; but this may be 
commuted by giving to a bramhun five cows with their calves, or 
15 kahunus of kourees. If the rice be unboiled, the eater must 
fast three days. If a bramhun unknowingly drink water from the 
pitcher with which a chandalu draws water from his well, he 
must fast three nights, and the next day he must eat cow-dung, 
cow's urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds, mixed toge- 
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ther.“ If lie do this designedly, the atonement must be doubled. If a 
brarnhun drink water from, or bathe in, a pool dug by a chandalu, 
he must eat cow-dung, cow's urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, 
mixed together. If a dog touch a brarahun while he has food in 
his,hand, the latter must fast one day. If a chandalu touch a 
brarnhun before he have washed his hands and mouth after eating, 
tjie latter must fast three days, and repeat the gayutree a thousand 
times. 

If a chandalu or meldchchu break a bramhun’s poita, the 
brarnhun must ofier the inuha-santupunu atonement^' twice. 

" A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atonement, 
must lay a handful of grass before a cow; which if she eat, it is a 
proof that the sin. of the offender is removed. If she refuse it, the 
atonement must be offered again. ^ 

If sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, the offend¬ 
ers will descend into hell; from whence, after expiation, the}^ v.dll 
again arise, perhaps, to human birth, in consequence of some frag¬ 
ment of merit whieh they possessed in the preeeding birth ; but 
they will continue to wear the marks of the sin in which they 
died.^ Such persons must offer the proper atonements, when these 


o In proportion to the qinantity of cow-dnng, he must take twice as much urine, 
four times as Tnnch milk, eight times as much clarified butter, and of curds the same 
as clarified butter. 

p In this atonement the person must mix water steeped in kooshu grass, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cow’s urine together, and eat them, and the day 
after he must fast. 

<1 Some years ago, a. rich Hindoo of Calcutta, who had committed many sins, 
thought it necessary to expiate them by an atonement. He invited learned natives 
from Ntldeeya to ascertain the proper atonement, which he afterv/ards offered ; but 
when he came to finish the ceremony by giving grass to the cow', she v/ould not receive 
it. This excited the greatest anxiety, and several pundits were consulted, to aseertain 
whether-the law for the ceremony bad been properly laid down. They all affirmed 
that it had ; but on Jugttnnat’htt-turku-piinchanftnii being interrogated, he declared, 
that the commutation, instead of throe, should have been five kahunhs of kourees for 
each cow. Upon this information the increased sum was paid ; the cow then ate the 
grass, and the offender’s sin was known to be expiated ! Several other anecdotes of 
this kind are in circulation among the natives.—There is a remarkable coincidence 
betwixt this story and that related of Apis, the ox worshipped by the Egyptians, of 
whom it is said, that he took food from those that came to consult him ; but that he 
refused to eat from the hands of Germaniens Caesar, w'ho died not long after. 

Munoo says, ‘A stealer of gold from a brarnhun has whitlows on his nails ; a 
drinker of spirits, black teeth; the slayer of a brarnhun, a marasmus. The violater of 
his gooroo’s bed shall be a deformed wretch.—For sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man 
shall assume after death a vegetable or mineral form ; for acts mostly verbal, the form 
of a bird ora beast; for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions.—The 
slayer of a brarnhun must enter, according to the circumstances of his crime, the body 
of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a chandalu, or 
a puccassa.—A priest, who has drank spirtinous liquors,shall migrate into the form of a 
smaller or larger worm oi* insect, of a moth, of a fiy feedifig on ordure, or of some 
ravenous animal^—He who steals the gold of a priest, shall piass a thousand times into 
the bodies of spiders, of snakes and camelions, of crocodiles and other aquatic mon¬ 
sters, or of mischievous blood-sucking dovnons.'- -lie who violates the bed of his natural 
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sins will be removed. If such a diseased person die without hav- 
ing offered the atonement, the funeral rites must be refused. 
Should any one burn his body, he must perform the chandrayfinu 
vrutu. 

If a person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for a per¬ 
son killed by a cow, or by a bramhtin, he or she must offer an 
atonement. If a woman repent after ascending the funeral pile, or 
after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed by the shastrtii 
he or she must perform the prajapittu vi’r[tu. 

For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must repoat the 
name of Vishnoo once.® To preserve the life of a bramhta, and to 
appease an angry vrife, falsehood may be spoken innocently. 

When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are un¬ 
able to offer the proper atonements, a king must perform the 
chandrayunii vrutu; by which he will obtain the pardon of the 
sins of these subjects, and deliver his kingdom from the effects of 
sin remaining unexpiated,^ 

or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into the forms of grasses, of shrubs with 
crow'ded stems, or of creeping and twining plants, of vultures and other carnivorous 
animals, and other beasts with sharp teeth, or of tigers, and other crnel brutes.— 
They who hurt any sentient beings, are bom cats and other eaters of raw flesh; 
they who taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots or small flies; they who 
steal ordinary things, devomers of each other; they who embrace vfery low women, 
become restless ghosts.—If a man Cteal grain in the husk, he shall he horn a rat; if a 
yellow mixed metal, a gander; if water, a plava, or diver ; if honey, a great stinging 
gnat; if milk, a crow; if expressed juice, a dog; if clarified butter, an ichneumon.— 
If exquisite perfumes, a muskrat; if potherbs, a peacock; if dressed grain in any of 
its various forms, a porcupine; if raw grain, a hedgehog.—If a deer or an elephant, 
he shall be born a wolf; if a horse, a tiger; if roCts or fruit, an ape; if a 
woman, a. bear; if water from a jar, the bird chataca; if carriages, a camel; 
if small cattle, a goat,—Women, who have committed similar thefts, incur a 
similar taint, and shall be paired with those male beasts in the form of their females. 
—As far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, indulge themselves in forbidden plea¬ 
sures, even to the same degree shall the acuteness of their senses he raised in their 
future bodies, that they may endure analogous pains.—They shall first have a sensa¬ 
tion of agony in Tamisru, or utter darkness, and in other seats of horror; in Usipu- 
trfivunu, or the sword-leaved forest; and in different places of binding fast and of 
rending. —Multifarious tortures await them : they shall be mangled by ravens and 
OTVls; shall swallow cakes boiling hot; shall work over inflamed sands, and shall feel 
the pangs of being baked like the vessel of a potter.—They shall assume the forms of 
beasts continually miserable, and suffer alternate afflictions from extremities of cold 
and of heat, surrounded with terrors of various kinds.—More than once shall they lie 
in different wombs, and, after agonizing births, be condemned to severe captivity and 
to servile attendance on creatures like themselves.—Then shall follow separations from 
kindred and friends; forced residence with the wicked; painful gains and ruinous 
losses of wealth; friendships hardly acquired, and at length changed into enmities.— 
Old age without resource; diseases attended with anguish; pangs of innumerable sorts, 
and, l^tly, unconquerable death.’ 

» On the other hand, it is u, common saying among the Hindoos, derived from 
some of their shastriis, that if a person utter a lie, his family, for fourteen generations, 
will successively fall into hell, 

t I have heard a native Christian, when preaching to his countrymen, mention 
this atonement, to illustrate the fact of God's ha’vdng given his Son as an atonement 
for sins committed in his earthly kingdom. 
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^74 EXTRACTS FROM THE KURMU-VIPAKU AND THE UQNEE POORAnS 


BOOK IV. 

DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 

The reader is referred to another part of this work for the 
speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythology. The author has 
begun these theories where they appeal' to be interwoven with the 
popular superstition. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

After death/ the person is conveyed by the messengers of 
Yumu through the air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
his sentence, he wanders about the, earth for twelve months, as an 
aerial being or ghost; and tlieri takes a body suited to his future 
condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or suffer in a new body, 
or be hurled into some hell. This is the doctrine of several 
pooranus ; others maintain, that immediately after death and judg¬ 
ment, the person suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
Buffering ; and then returns to the eaiih in some bodily form. 

, I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration of 
souls from the work called Kurmh-vipiiku:—He who destroys 
a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he will aftei'wards be born 
again, and remain a fish for three yeai’s; and then ascend to 
human birth, but will be afflicted Avith a continual flux. He 
who kills an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the 
hell Krukuchu ; after which he will become a bull, a deer, a 
tiger, a bitch, a fish, a man : in the last state he Avill die of the 
palsy. He who eats excellent food without giving any to others, 
will be punished in hell 30,000 yeai's, and then be born a musk¬ 
rat; then a deer; then a man whose body emits an offensive 
smell, and Avho prefers bad to excellent food. The man who 
refuses to his father and mother the food they desire, Avill be 
punished in hell, and afterwards be born a crow ; then a man. 
In the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of a water-pan will be born an alligator, and then a man of a 
monstrous size. The person Avho has lived with a woman of 
superior caste, will endure torments in hell during seventy-one 
yooghs of the gods : after this, in another hell, he will continue 
burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 years. He will next bo 
born a worm, and after this ascend to human birth ; but his 
body will be filled Avith disease. The stealer of rice will sink into 
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liell ; will afterwards be born and continue eighteen years a 
crow ; then a heron for twelve years ; then a diseased man. He 
who kills an animal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the 
form of a turtle, be punished in hell ; then be bom a bull, and 
then a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He who kills 
an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a pooranu at the 
time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal tomients, be born a 
snake ; then a tiger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, and a man 
having an asthma. He who steal alms will sink into hell, and 
afterwards be born a blind man, afflicted with a consumption. 
A beautiful woman who despises her husband, will suffer in hell 
a variety of torments ; she will then be born a female, and, losing 
her husband very soon after marriage, will long suffer the miseries 
of widowhood. 

The TJgnee pooranti says, that a person who loses human birth, 
passes through 8,000,000 births among the inferior creatures 
before he can again obtain human birth : of which he remains 
2,100,000 births among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, 
trees, &c. ; 900,000 among the water tribes ; 1,000,000 among 
insects, worms, &c. ; 1,000,000 among the birds; and 3,000,000 
among the beasts. In the ascending scale, if his works be suitable, 
he continues 400,000 births among the lower castes of men ; 
during 100 births among brambuns ; and after this he may obtain 
absorption in Brumhu. 

Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated with 
the politician or the philosopher, its influence on the state of 
society might form an interesting subject of enquiry. As fai' as 
I have been able to trace its influence, it appears to have the 
most unhappy effects upon the present race of Hindoos. All their 
sins are considered as necessary consequences of actions done in a 
former life, on which account they seldom chai’ge their consciences 
witli guilt for committing them. If a Hindoo be attacked with 
some disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traces the cause to the sins of a former birth ; and, instead of 
using measures to extricate himself, he sits down in despair, 
thinking that these things are inseparably attached to his birth, 
and that he can get rid of them only with life itself. In a religious 
view, this doctrine is very pernicious; the Christian is taught, 
that every thing depends upon the present state, and he there¬ 
fore " works out his salvation with fear and tremblingbut the 
Hindoo, like all other men, being always disposed to procrastinate 
in religion, finds this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope 
that a future birth will be more favourable to him; that he shall 
be born to better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier cir¬ 
cumstances for pursuing the concerns of religion. The next birth, 
ill the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as ‘ to-morrow' in the mouth 
of a nominal Chiustian, 
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The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls often appears in their conversation, especially when either 
pTosperons or adverse circumstances have arisen in a family; 
When a person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a child, and is 
addressed by another on the subject, the former perhaps utters her 
grief in some such words as these :—' What have I done, that I am 
thus grievously afflicted ? When I examine my life from my child¬ 
hood, 1 cannot see that I have done any haim. Why then does 
God thus afflict me 1 Why did he give me a child ? Why did he 
tah:e it away X —She next vents her grief in a torrent of abuse on 
Yuran ;—' Oh ! Yumtt! What did I do to thee ? I am sure I never 
injured thee. Thou knewest that I had none else: I am in this 
world like a blind creature ; this child was my staff,— and thou 
hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yumu I—I will put a wisp 
of fire in thy face.—I will flog thee with the broom.—My breast is 
rent with grief.’ Another female now joins her, and says, ' Oh I 
sister ! What! is your child gone ? Ah I Ah I Ah !—that vile Yumu 
—he is full of injustice. If I could see him, I would cut him into 
a thousand pieces. He has taken all mine ; but he has left you 
one/ Ah ! if I were stone, I should split into pieces ; but I am 
earth—only flesh and blood, and therefore I am sunk into nothing. 
But Avhy do I thus complain ? I am not singular; every one’s 
house is plundered/ Another person now comes in, and says, 
‘ Why do you blame Yumu ? What fault has he done ? In former 
births you must have committed many crimes ; otherwise I cannot 
see why you should suffer in this dreadful manner: you have done 
nothing but wmrks of merit in this birth. You must have injured 
some one’s child in a former birth, and now yours is taken from 
you. Ylimu has done nothing wrong. He is justice itself. He 
never errs. Nor ought you to think it extraordinary that a per¬ 
son dies. It is more extraordinary that a peason desires to live. 
If you confine a bird in a cage, though you chei'ish him with the 
greatest care, if the door be open he fiies away. But though there 
are nine openings in the body by which the soul may make its 
escape, and though the person he suffering the deepest distress, yet 
the soul is not willing to depart;—this desire of life is more won¬ 
derful than death itself.—When the soul has taken its flight, then, 
why should you think it such an extraordinary thing ? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births; which sins, like a 
shadow, will pursue you, go where you wiU, and assume whatever 
shape you may, till they be expiated by suffering. If this were 
not so, why is it that a good man suffers, while a wicked man is 
raised to the pinnacle of prosperity ? If men suffered only for the 

a The Hindoo women are excessively fond of 'their children. When a mother 
pays her respects to an aged female,. she presents her child to receive her blessing, and 
says, * Mother!—give my child your blessing.’ The old woman says, 'Live, live, as 
many years as there are hairs on my head,’ When a mother takes her child into 
company, to prevent its being hurt by a witch, she rubs its forehead with earth thrown 
up by worms, or with the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on its breast. 
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sins of this life, the good would have nothing but happiness, and 
the wicked nothing but sorrow/^ 

Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the 
conversation of widows, when they are talking over theii' sorrows 
one amongst another. One begins the conversation, by addressing 
one of the company, recently become a widow, in some such words 
as these :—' Ah! why is so much trouble fallen upon you ? You 
have continually performed works of merit. I have observed, 
that from your childhood you have been very I'eligious.'® Another 
replies,—' How you talk ! What! do you think she is suffering for 
sins committed in this birth V The widow addressed now adds :— 
'Ah! my sorrows are indescribable. I am now suffering for the 
sins of many births ; the sins of birth after birth, birth after birth, 
are fallen upon me. If the sins of numerous births had not been 
cast upon me, would my husband (a lac of lives in one) have been 
taken from me ? 0 God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the 

misery which I endure. What had I done against God, and what 
against him, (her husband,) that I suffer thus ? 1 must have 

injured him in a former birth, and therefore he was married to me 
on purpose to bring^upon me the sorrows of widowhood. He was 
born in one womb, and I in another ; we wei'o perfect strangers ; 
fate brought us together, and I began to flatter myself that I should 
long enjoy the blessings of a mamed state, when he was seized with, 
sickness, and, without making the least provision for me, has left 
me to crouch and fawn for a handful of rice. When waiting upon 
him in his last moments he did not say, ' I leave you this or that ; 
you will not be destitute but, shutting up my food and garments, 
he has thus abandoned me. He ! he was my greatest enemy. ' if 
I meet him in a future state, I’ll certainly revenge myself. Instead 
of putting fire into his mouth after death, if I had known that he 
would have served me thus, I would have put fire in his mouth 
while living. I entroat the gods, that in the next birth I may be 
a man, and he my wife, and that I may bring upon him exactly 
what he has brought upon me; and that this may be continued 
through numerous births. Vile enemy-—Continuing her address 
to a married woman, she says :—' See ! you have two meals a day, 

^ I have heard it urged, in proof of the realitj* of successive births, that if a child 
had not drawn the breast in,a former birth, it would not, as soon as born, cling to the 
breast, and know how to suck. A person before whom this argument was once urged, 
asked how this was to be accounted for w'hen the person arose from the state of a fish 
to human birth ? 

c When a Hindoo female child shews her attachment to religion, .she gathers 
vilwti leaves and flowers, and making an image of the Hngfl, attempts to worship it; 
or she sits down attentively, and watches others while they perform the ceremonies of 
worship ; or she goes to a festival, and assists the feiuales in making the necessary pre¬ 
parations. When she is grown to maturity, she performs different ceremonies to o.b-. 
tain the blessing of a good husband. After marriage she worships Shivii and other 
gods, and prays that her husband may love her, and live long, 50 that she may not 
endure the hardships of widow'hood. When she becomes a mother, she daily bows to 
the gods, repeats tneii’ names, and prays that i/hey will bless her child. 
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while I have but one ; you have all manner of ornaments, and I 
am naked; you are invited to all the feasts you can eat of all 
kinds of delicacies, but I must live on the meanest food ; I must 
fast twice a month ;—there is no end of my soitows/ 

If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed to crimes 
committed in a former state of existence. A person born blind, is 
supposed to have destroyed the eyes of some one in a former birth. 
A few neighbours sitting together, as a person afflicted with an in¬ 
curable distemper passes along, observe, ^Ah! no doubt, that man 
was guilty in a former birth of such or such a crime, and now the 
consequences appear in his present state.’ 

The prosperity of persons, especially if they have suddenly 
risen from poverty to affluence, frequently gives rise to remarks on 
the merits of such persons in a former birth : ' See,’ says one, ^ such 
a person was poor, and is now worth so many lacs of rupees. He 
must have peidormed acts of extraordinary merit in former births, 
or he could not have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence.’ 
When conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the 
case of Eamh-Huree-Yishwasu, late of Khurdah :—‘ He was so 
poor,^ said he, ' that he was indebted to others for a place to lodge 
in. After a few years of service with a European, he obtained a 
fortune of thirty lacs of rupees. He bought an estate; erected 
a number of temples to Shivu, and then went to Kashee, (Benares,) 
where he died in a very short time. Such an auspicious life and 
death ^ can only be attributed to some wonderful acts of devotion 
or liberality in former births.’ 

A very learned man is complimented with having given learn¬ 
ing to others in a former birth. 

When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, especi¬ 
ally cows, they exclaim :—^ Ah ! how many sins must that crea¬ 
ture have committed in a former birth 1’ They say the same if 
they see a dog eating ordure. When they see a dog riding with 
his master in his palanqueen, they say, ' True, thou art born a dog, 
but some good works have made thy fate tolerable.’ 

The pooranus and other shastrus promise deliverance from 
future birth upon the performance of different religious ceremonies. 


^ A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, &c. She is not even per¬ 
mitted to touch the bride. 

e This fast is kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and decrease of the 
moon in every mouth; and is observed so strictly among the higher castes, that 
notwithstanding a widow has eaten only once on the preceding day, sho does not touch 
the least aliment, not even a drop of water, on this day. 

^ Every one who dies at Kash^S becomes a god, 
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CHAP. 11. 

JUDGMENT OF MEN AFTER DEATH. 


[From the Ftldmu pooranii.] 


At the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the 
waters, is Sungyumunee, the residence of Yumu, the judge of the 
dead, and of his recorder Chitru-gooptu, and his messengers. Yumu 
has four arms, is of a dark colour, with eyes like the petal of the 
water-lily ; in his hands he holds a shell, a discus, a club, and a 
lotus ; he rides on Gurooru ; wears a golden poita, and peai'l ear¬ 
rings ; and has a crown on his head, and a garland of flowers round 
his neck, Chitru-gooptii, the recorder, and Yumu’s attendants, 
appear in the most pleasing forms. 

Those who perfoim works of merit are led to Yumu’s palace 
along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which the heavenly 
courtezans are seen dancing or singing ; and gods, gtindhurvus, 

&;c. are heard chanting the praises of other gods ; in others, showers 
of flowers are falling from heaven ; in other parts are houses con¬ 
taining cooling water, and excellent food ; pools of water covered 
with nymphoeas ; and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms 
and shade by their leaves. The gods are seen to pass on horses or 
elephants, with white umbrellas carried over them; or in palan- 
quecns or chariots, fanned with the chamurus of the gods; while 
the ddvursheeS are chanting their praises as they pass along. 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten 
quarters of the world. 

Yumu receives the good with much affection, and, feasting 
them with excellent food, thus addresses them:—' Ye are 
truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise ; by the power of 
your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He wlao, born in the 
world, performs meritorious actions, he is my father, brother, and 
friend.’ 

The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 4-* 
Yumu, to receive judgment. In some places they pass over a 
pavement of Are ; in others, the earth in which their feet sink is 
burning hot ; or they pass over burning sands, or over stones 
with sharp edges, or burning hot ; sometimes showers of sharp 
instruments, and at others showers of burning cinders, or scalding 
water, or stones fall upon them; burning winds scorch their 
bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed wells full 
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of darkness, or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, 
in which serpents lie concealed ; sometimes the road is filled witli 
thick darkness ; at other times they pass through the branches of 
trees, the leaves of which are full of thorns ; again they walk over 
broken pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, 
thorns, or sharp spikes ; they meet tigers, jackals, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, terrible giants, &:c. ; and in some parts they are scorched 
ill the sun without obtaining the least shade. They travel naked ; 
their hair is in disorder ; their throat, lips, &c. are parched ; they 
are covered with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along ; others are weeping ; others have horror depicted on 
their countenances ; some are dragged along by leathern thongs 
tied round their necks, waists, or hands ; others by cords passed 
through holes bored in their noses; others by the ham, the ears, 
the neck, or the heels ; and others are cairied, having their heads 
and legs tied together. On arriving at the palace, they behold 
Yumh clothed with terror, two hundred and forty miles in height; 
his eyes distended like a lake of water ; of a purple colour : with 
rays of glory issuing from his body; his voice is loud as the 
thunders at the dissolution of the universe ; the hairs of his body 
are each as long as a palm-tree ; a flame of fire proceeds from his 
mouth ; the noise of the drawing of his breath is greater than the' 
roaring of a tempest ; his teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails 
like the fan for winnowing corn. In his right hand he holds an 
iron club ; his garment is an animals skin; and he rides on a 
ternfic buffalo. Ghitru-gooptu also appears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. 
Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to be 
inflicted on the ofienders. At length Yumu orders the criminals 
into his presence, and thus addresses them :—‘ Did you not know 
that I am placed above all, to award happiness to .the good, and 
punishment to the wicked ? Knowing this, have you lived in sin ; 
Have you never heard that there are different hells for the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked; Have you never given your minds to religion ? 
To-day, with your own eyes, you shall see the punishment of the 
wicked.—From yoogu to yoogu stay in these hells !—You have 
pleased yourselves in sinful practices: endure now the torments 
due to these sins. What will weeping avail Yumu next 
directs Chitrugooptu to examime into the offences of the criminals, 
who now demand the names of the witnesses : let such, say 
they, appear, and give their evidence in our presence. Yumu 
smiling, though full of rage, commands S5oryu,« Chundru,*' 
Puvunu/ tlgnee,^ Akashu,' Prit’hivee,™ Vuroonu,” Tit’hee,® Dinu,^ 
Ratree,*^ Pratu-kalu,' Sundhya-kalu,* and Dhurmii,* to appear 
against the prisoners ; who, hearing the evidence, are struck dumb, 

e The sun. ^ The moon. ^ Wind. k 1 ^ther. ^ Earth. 

" Water. ° A lunar^day. p Day. ^ Night. Morning. ^ Evening, 
t A representative of Yhinh, All the elements, and the divisions of time, are thus 
called upon to witness against the prisoners. 
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and remain tremblings andstupified with fear. Yumuj then gnash¬ 
ing his teeth, beats the prisoners with his iron club till they roai' 
with anguish ; after which he drives them to different hells. 


CHAP. III. 

OF FUTURE HAPPINESS. 


The shastrus teach that there are four kinds of happiness 
after death : 1, That possessed in the heaven of the gods— 
2. That when the person is deified;—3. That which arises from 
dwelling in the presence of the gods*;—and, 4. In absorption.^ In 
the three first, the person is subject to future birth, but not in the 
last. The three firs-t are obtained by works ; the last by divine 
wisdom. 

The descriptions which the pooranus give of the heavens of 
the gods are truly in the eastern style : all things, even the beds 
pf the gods, are made of gold and precious stones- All the plea¬ 
sures of these heavens are exactly what we should expect m a sys¬ 
tem formed by uninspired and unrenewed men : like the paradise 
of Mahomet, they are houses of ill-fame, rather than places of re¬ 
wards for ‘ the pure in heart/ Here all tire vicious passions are 
personified, or rather deified :—the quarrels.and licentious intrigues 
of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, while their im¬ 
purities are described with the same literality and gross detail, as 
similar things are talked of among these idolaters on earth. It 
would be a flagrant insult to compare these heavens with the 
place which our Saviour went to prepare for his disciples f but the 
serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this additional 
proof, that the Christian religion is ^ worthy of all acceptation.' 

I here subjoin an account of the heaven of Koovdru, the god 
of riches, from the Muhabharutu:—It is eight hundred miles long, 
and five hundred and sixty bi'oad. The wind, perfumed with ten 

The Meeinangsd writers have decided, that there is no separate- place of future 
happiness; that whether a person enjoy happiness, or endure misery, the whole is 
eenfined to the present life. The pooranus, on the other hand, declare, that there are 
many places of happiness and misery, and that persons go to these places after death.- 

* All raised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god. in whose heaven 
they reside. This privilege belongs ojily to fa\j;ourites. 

y The v^dantfi shastriSs teach, that wherever a person possessing divine wisdom 
dies, he is immediately received into the divine nature, as •air, escaping from a vessel 
when broken, immediately mixes with the surrounding air. The pooranus, however, 
teach, that the soul of such a person ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and is. 
thexo absorbed into the divine nature. 


' John xiv, 2. 


36 - 
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thousand odours, blows in soft breezes; and the place, in every 
part adorned with gold and jewels, displays a glory like that pro¬ 
duced by the rays of the full moon. Here ai*e also canals of the 
purest water hlled with hsh, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with 
flights of steps made of gold ; with forests and gardens in which 
Xoovdru and his courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of 
this god are immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from which 
the gods and goddesses supply themselves with ornaments. Koo- 
vdru sits on a throne glorious as the meridian sun, and reposes on 
a bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by diflerent gods, 
among whom are Shivn, Doorga, Shivu's bull, his servants Nnndee, 
Muha-kalii, Shnnkoo, Kurnii, &;c. and by a thousand goddesses, or 
concubines, shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of 
jewels; by the titans, by Ravnnu, Vibheeshnnu, and' other rak- 
shusiis, the pishachns, the gundhurvus, the kinnnrus, the npsnras, 
the vidyadhurns, the mountain gods, &c. Before this assembly, 
the upsuras dance; the kinnnrus, (with horses’ mouths,) and the 
gundhurvus, sing and play on heavenly instruments. All the 
pleasures of the other heavens are to be found here* 

The following are esteemed works of merit, capable of raising a 
person to celestial happiness :—Honoring, entertaining, serving, and 
giving gifts to bramhuns : the more learned the bramhun,the greater 
the merit. Worshipping and repeating the names of the gods, and 
particularly that of a person’s guardian deity ; visiting or residing 
at holy places, and performing the accustomed religious ceremonies 
there ; performing the shraddhu for deceased ancestors ; bathing in 
the Ganges and other sacred rivers ; offering sacrifices ; building 
temples ■, cutting roads and pools ; planting trees, especially sacred 
trees; making and setting up images; repeating the gayutree, and 
other parts of the vMiis ; reading the vddu and other shastrus, or 
heai'ing them read ; honoring and serving a spiritual guide ; hos¬ 
pitality to guests, especially to bramhuns; fasting, particularly at 
times directed by the shastrus ; burning with a deceased husband ; 
pai'ting with life in sacred places. 

King Soorut’hu was raised to the heaven of Tndru for perform¬ 
ing the sacrifice of a horse.*" King Trishunkoo obtained heaven 
by the power of the merits which Viishisht’hu, a bramhun, trans¬ 
ferred to him.^ IJmbureeshu, a king, was about to perform a 
human saciifice, in order to obtain heaven; but when going to slay 
the victim, through the interference of Vishwamitrii, a bramhun, 
his sacrifice was accepted of the gods, though the victim was not 
slain,‘'and the king ascended to the heaven of Indru.^ King In- 

Shree-bhagiiviittt ^ Ibid. 

c He repeated an incantation given by Vishwamitrii, which destroyed the power 
of the fire. 

^ Shree-bhagSvntS. 
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dru-dyoomnu, by performing austerities, offering sacrifices, and 
presenting gifts to bramlifins, obtained the power of going to 
heaven whenever be chose.* 

Beside these " works of merit,’ performed by Hindoos ^undor 
the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures after "death, 
there are a number of other actions performed by them, supposed 
to be meritorious in their nature, but which, in the opinion of a 
Christian, deserve punishment, even in this life :—The Hindoo 
widow, burning with the dead body of her husband, is promised a 
residence in heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indrfe ; yet no 
Christian doubts whether these are real murders or not. The 
deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or hastened 
annually by Immersing a part of the body, in a state of dangerous 
sickness, in the Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of this 
water into the body of the dying person : yet the Hindoos think it 
a work of great merit. Many persons voluntarily renounce life in 
the Ganges, under the hope of obtaining immediate entrance into 
heaven ; and yet a jury of Englishmen would pronounce it self- 
murder. Infatuated mothers devote their children to this sacred 
river, not doubting but they are sending them to heaven ; yet we 
feel certain that every such infant is murdered. Many of the prac¬ 
tices in the presence of the Hindoo idols, in the very midst of wor¬ 
ship, are so dreadfully obscene, that I am persuaded even a 
Billingsgate mob would not suffer the actors to escape without 
some marks of their disapprobation ; and yet the Hindoos except 
nothing less than heaven for these works of meriU A great num¬ 
ber of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state of perpetual intoxi¬ 
cation ; and call this stupefaction, which arises from smoking in¬ 
toxicating fixing the mind on God. Nor do the brumhu- 

chareSs, who follow the rules of th.e Tuntru shastriis, and practise 
unutterable abominations,^ under what they call the forms of reli¬ 
gion, ever doubt whether these acts are meritorious, and capable 
of raising the person to heaven or not. Even women of the town 
have worship performed by bramhuns in brothels, from which they 
expect rewards in a future state : so completely absent from the 
Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity of heart, and of the 
necessity of this in order to approach God. 

The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon the merit 
of their works, though they do not depend upon any one ceremony 
to procure future happiness : one Hindoo travels to the south, 
another to the north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm : but 
after all, be listens to any new nostrum with as much eagerness as 

e Muhabharutu. 

^ Though the author has drawn away the veil from some of the scenes, yet the 
Christian public must give him credit respecting the rest; for they are so intohiMbly 
gross, that they cannot be fully dragged into public view. 
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though he had hitherto done nothing towards obtaining heaven.^ 
As a person’s continuance in heaven depends on the quantity of 
his meritj this may be another reason why the Hindoo performs so 
many different works to obtain the same thing. 

After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly diligent 
in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours speak 
of him with much respect: one person perhaps asks another, ' Who 
has been burnt at the landing place to-day ?’ The other answers : 
—' Such an one: he was an excellent character; he assisted 
others ; he was very strict in performing his daily ablutions ; 
he visited such and such holy places; he was very generous to 
bramhuns and to strangers ; he venerated the gods, &c. No doubt 
he will obtain a place in heaven.’ When a person dies who has 
not been liberal to bramhuns, nor expended any thing in the 
ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours doom him to hell 
v/ithout ceremony. When a neighbour mentions him, the^ person 
to whom he speaks affects perhaps to be alarmed that the sound of 
such a person’s name has entered his ear; and, to remove the* 
evil effects of such a circumstance, he repeats the names of several 
gods in some such form as this:—^ Ah ! Ah 1—Muhabharutu i 
Muhabharutu ! Muhabharutu !—Doorga ! Doorga ! Doorga! I must 
fast to-day, I fancy, for hearing this vile person’s name repeated/ 
If the person has lived in all manner of impurity, and, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘ has drank iniquity like water,’ and yet 
has performed the popular ceremonies with a degree of regularity, 
he is spoken of with respect; for it is a principle of the Hindoo 
religion, that good words absolutely atone for bad ones.^ Not¬ 
withstanding it is common for survivors to speak in high terms of 
the future state of those who were zealous idolaters, it is a 
doctrine repeatedly inculcated in the Hindoo shastrns, that those 
who have not overcome their passions, (pure and impure,) though 
they may have performed the usual ceremonies of their religion, 
cannot obtain celestial happiness. The doors of heaven are there¬ 
fore shut against the great iDulk of the people: they have neither 
performed splendid religious actions, nor subdued their passions, 
nor fixed their minds pn God, nor performed severe religious aus¬ 
terities. The shdodrti, also, having no inheritance in the vddus, is 
placed in far worse circumstances than the bramhfin. Heaven was 
made for bramhuns, as well as the earth ; and in general a Hindoo 
must be raised to bramhinical birth before he can raise his eyes 
towards heaven as his home.’ Very few therefore indulge the hope 

B The Hindoos have as great a propensity to embrace new theories of religion as 
any other heathens whatever, where the caste does not interfere. 

h Nominal Christians little imagine how heathenish many of their religious 
notions are. 

* How different the spirit of the true religion ‘ To the poor is the gospel preach¬ 
ed.—Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the-kiugdom of heavon,’ 
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of heaven.^ On the contrary, when at the point of deatli, almost 
every Hindoo is in a state of the most perplexing anxiety, like 
mariners in a storm when the vessel has become wholly unmanage¬ 
able. Such a wretched Hindoo, in these moments, is often heard 
giving vent to his grief and fears in the midst of his relatives, as 
he lies by the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they endea¬ 
vour to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not expect to 
have lived much longer ; that he leaves a numerous family in com¬ 
fortable circumstances ; and further, that his merits will certainly 
raise him to heaven. The dying man however, finds no comfort 
in the merit of his works, but gives utterance to excessive grief in 
some such language as this :—^ I! what meritorious deeds have 
I performed ?—I have done nothing but sin.—Ah 1 where shall I go ? 
—Into what hell shall I be plunged ?—What shall I do ?—How 
long shall I continue in hell ?—What hope can I have of going to 
heaven ?—Here I have been suffering for sin; and now I must 
renew my sufferings !—How many birtEs must I pass through ?— 
Where will my sorrows terminate V —As a forlorn and miserable 
hope, he calls upon his friends to give him their blessing, that Gunga 
may receive him , and he takes leave of them in the utmost per¬ 
turbation of mind. A . Hindoo knows nothing of that hope which 
is ‘ as an anchor to the soul, both sure and stedfast.’ 

When I urged upon a bramhun with whom I was in conversa¬ 
tion, that the shastrus made large promises^ to those who repeated 
the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers, or visited holy places, 
&c. I was told by a learned bramlnin, that the same shastrus de¬ 
clared, that these promises were only made to allure men to the 
performance of their duty, and were not meant to be literally ful¬ 
filled."^ 

Absorption. —God, as sepai'ated from matter, the Hindoos con¬ 
template as a being reposing in his own happiness, destitute of 
ideas ; as infinite placidity ; as an unruffled sea of bliss ; as being 
perfectly abstracted, and void of consciousness. They therefore 
deem it the height of perfection to be like this being. Hence 
Krishnu, in his discourse to XJrjoonu," praises the man ' who 
forsaketh every desire that entereth into his heart; who is happy 

^ As all other ways of obtaining heaven are rendered so difficult to the poor, this 
is one reason which reconciles a Hindoo widow to the funeral pile ; as by this act she 
is quite certain of obtaining future happiness both for herself, her husband, and several 
generations of her ancestors. 

1 He who bathes in the Ganges at an auspicious junction of certain planets, 
is assured that by this act he delivers himself and 3,000,000 of ancestors from hell. 

What a contrasts this to the doctrine of the gospel !—* Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed U by an oath : that by two immutable things, in which it zoos impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have lied for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us.'—Heb. vi. 17, 18. 

" Bhagfivnta Gecta, 
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of liimself; who is without affection ; who rejoicetb not either 
in good or evil; who^ like the tortoise, can restrain liis members 
from their wonted purpose ; to whom pleasure and pain, gold, 
iron, and stones are the same.^ ' The learned,’ adds Krishna, 

‘ behold Brhmhu alike in the reverend bramhnn, perfeeted in 
knowledge ; in the ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and in 
him who eateth of the flesh of dogs ’ The person whose very 
nature, say they, is absorbed in divine meditation ; whose life is 
like a sweet sleep, unconscious and undisturbed ; who does not 
even desire God, and who is thus changed into the image of the 
ever-blessed ; obtains absorption into Brumhu.° 

The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the name 
of tupushya, and the person performing them a tupflshwee. For¬ 
saking the world ; retiring to a forest ; fasting, living on roots, 
fruits. &c. remaining in certain postures ; exposure to all the incle¬ 
mencies of the weather, &c.—these, and many other austere 
practices, are pi'escribed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, 
habituate it to meditation, and fill it with that serenity and 
indifference to the world, which is to prepare it for absorption, and 
place it beyond the reach of future birth. 

The reader will easily perceive, that this part of the Hindoo 
religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some measure, from 
the popular idolatry, instead of producing any good effects, drew 
men away from the practice of all the social duties included in the 
second ta-ble, ^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself and left 
the mind a prey to pride, moroseness, and ignorance. It should 
also be observed that many of these austerities were both senseless 
and cruel in the extreme : one tixpushwee is represented as hang¬ 
ing for hundreds of years with his head downwards; another, as 
living on leaves ; another, on air ; another, as surrounding himself 
with four fires, and enduring intolerable heat and thirst ; another, 
as standing up to the neck in water ; Valmeeku, it is said, stood 
in one posture, repeating the name of Ramu, till the white ants 
(termed belli cosus) surrounded his body with a case of earth, and 
devoured the flesh from his bones. 

These tnpushwees are supposed to have been the authors of 
the most ancient of the Hindoo wntings ; in some of which, it is 
admitted, sentiments are to be found which do honor to human 
nature. But it is equally certain that these sages were very 
little affected by these sentiments ; and perhaps the same might be 

o Some of the followers of Vishiioo (voishnuvifs) are not pleased with the idea 
of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of existence. They are 
represented as praying:—‘ 0 Vishnoo ! we do not wish for absorption; but fora 
state of happiness in which we shall for ever see and serve thee as our lord; in which 
thou wilt continue as our beloved master, and we as thy servants.’ Agreeably to 
this prayer, they believe that devoted voishnilvSs after death will be freed from 
future birth, and remain for ever near Vishnoo in the heaven of this god. 
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said of almost all the heathen philosophers. Yushisht’hu inflicted 
on himself incredible acts of severity; but in the midst of his 
devotions he became attached to a heavenly courtezan, and cohabit¬ 
ed with her 5,000 years.^. Purashuru, an ascetic, violated the 
daughter of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river ; from 
which intercourse sprang the famous Vyasu, the author of the 
Mhhabharntu.** The father of Rishyu-shringu cohabited with a 
deer, and his son had deer’s horns/ Kupilu, an ascetic, reduced 
king Sagilru^s 60,000 sons to ashes, because they mistook him for 
a horse-stealer.® Brigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the god Vishnoo 
on the breast.^ Richeeku, for the sake of a subsistence, sold his 
son fora human sacrifice." Doorvasa, a sage, was so addicted to 
anger, that he was a terror both to gods and men/ Ourvvu, 
another sage, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race of 
Hoihuyu with fire from his mouth and Doorvasa did the same 
to the whole posterity of Krishnix/ Javalee, an ascetic, stands 
charged with stealing cow’s flesh at a sacrifice : when the beef 
was sought for, the saint, to avoid detection, turned it into onions ; 
and hence onions are forbidden to the Hindoos.® The pooranus, 
indeed, abound with accounts of the crimes of these saints, so 
famous for their religious austerities : anger and lust seem to have 
been their predominant vices. 

As it respects the modern devotees, none of them expect 
absorption : they content themselves with performing the popular 
ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures of Krishnu, who says, 

' Numbers prefer a transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal 
absorption.’ It is true, now and then a poor wretch is seen naked, 
covered with ashes, and his hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant, 
brutish looks indicate that he is approaching a state of complete 
abstraction, and that he may soon hope to enter into this perfect 
state, viz., to live in a world full of wonders, without a single 
passion left to be affected by them. Yet even this abstraction, or 
contempt of the world, if it can deserve such a name, is brought on 
by shunning the presence of man, and continually smoking intoxi- 


eating herbs. 



p Muhabharfittt. 

q Ibid. ” Ramayilmi. 

“ MilhabhariltiS. 

t Shree-bhagiiYiitu. 

RamayunS. 

* Ibid. 

y RamayfiniS. 

z Shree-BhagfivSti!. 

a Ibid. 
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CHAR IV. 

OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 


The Shree>-bhaguvutu contains the following account of the 
punishments endured in different hells:—The person guilty of 
adultery or fornication, the thief, and the stealer of children, are 
to he cast into the hell Tamisru, and continually famished and 
beaten. He who defrauds others, is to be cast into a hell of dark¬ 
ness. The proud person, who also neglects the ceremonies of reli¬ 
gion, is to be tormented by the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who 
has also been guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a 
hell of boiling oil. He who disregards the vddu and bramhxiiis, is 
to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,000 years. He 
who injures a man of a superior order, is to be torn by swine. The 
unmerciful are to be tormented by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, 
wasps, &c. The bramhun, bramhtinee, brumhucharee, voishyu, 
or king, who drinks spirits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. 
He who despises a religious devotee, shall be punished by sticking 
fast in mud with his head downwards. He who kills a man, and 
offers him to the gods : and he who devours any animal, without 
having slain it in sacrifice ; are to be fed on flesh and blood. He 
who betrays and afterwards destroys a person, is to be pierced with 
spears and arrows. The person who causes sorrow to others, is to 
be bitten by snakes with five heads. He who is inhospitable to 
guests, must have his eyes torn out by vultures and other ravenous 
birds. The covetous are to be fed with impure substances. He 
who cohabits with a woman of another caste, or a virgin, or the 
wife of another man, is to be inclosed in the arms of an iron female 
image made red hot. The person who professes different religions, 
and is familiar with all castes,is to be punished by being continually 
cast down fi'om lofty trees. The bramhuu who commits adultery 
with the wife of a bramhun, is to be fed with blood. Highway 
robbers, those who burn houses, or poison others, are to be bitten 
by dogs with enormous teeth. False-witnesses are to be cast from 
rocks 800 miles high.^ 

I here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells :—Tamis¬ 
ru, or the hell of darkness ; tjndhu-tamisru, the hell of great dark¬ 
ness ; Rouruvu, a hell full of animals called Rooroo ; Muha-rouru- 
vu, a similar but more dreadful hell; Koombhee-pakii, a hell of 
boiling oil; Kalu-S66tru, a hell of burning copper ; IJsiputru-vunu 

^ It is to be understood, that punishments in hell may be prevented in many cases 
by offering the appointed atonement. Punishment by the magistrate is also consi¬ 
dered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from sufferings in a future state. 
fF/iajf good news this would he to Enghsh Tnalefaclovs who die hy the hands of the execu¬ 
tioners —if they could believe it. 
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a wilderness in which criminals are punished by tlie thorns of the 
t<alia-tree ; Shookru-mookhn, a hell where criminals are bitten by 
animals having the faces of swine ; Undhu-kooph, a hell dark and 
full of reptiles ; Krimee-bhojunu, where criminals become worms 
feeding on oi'dure ; Suridrmgshn, where sinners are burnt with hot 
iron ; 'ruptn-shoormee, in which adulterers are tormented in the 
em^braces of a red hot-iron female image; Vujrn-kuntukn-shal- 
miilee, where men are thrown on trees full of dreadful thorns ; 
Voiturunee, a river full of filth; Pooy odu, a similar hell; Pranu-niro- 
dhu, where sinners are pierced with arrows; Yishusunu, where 
they are beaten with clubs, &c. ; Lala-bhhkshu, where they are fed 
with saliva, (fea ; Sharu-mdyadxinu^ in which dogs continually bite 
the wicked; Uvee-chimuyu, where false witnesses ai'e thrown 
headlong upon a hard pavement; Patunu, where sinners are pinch¬ 
ed with hot tongs; Ksharu-kurddumu, where, theyv are hurled 
into mire; Rukshyogunii-bhojunu, where cannibals feed)on the fiesh 
of sinners ; ShooluproPliu, where the wicked are punisl/ed by spears , 
and birds of prey ; Dundu-shooku^ where snakes with many heads 
bite and devour sinners ; Uviitu-nirodhunu^ where offenders are 
punished in darkness with the fear of the approach of wild beasts ; 
UptLrya-vurtunu, where the eyes of sinners are picked out by birds 
of prey ; and Soochee-raookhu, where sinners are pricked with 
needles. Beside these, the Shree-bhaguvutu says, there are 100,000 
hells, in which different kinds of torments are inflicted on criminals, 
according to thedirectionsof theshastrfis,andthenatureof theirguilt. 

The Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future punish¬ 
ment. Sometimes, after committing a dreadful sin, these fears are 
expressed to a friend in some such words as these ' I have com¬ 
mitted a shocking crime, and I must endure great and long-con¬ 
tinued torments : but what can I do ? There is no remedy now.' 
Sometimes these fears are so great that they drive a man to per¬ 
form many works of merit, particularly works of atonement. If 
the offender be rich, they extort large sums of money from him, 
which are expended in gifts to bramhuns, or in religious ceremonies. 
If he be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with more constancy, or goes 
on pilgrimage to different holy places. The Hindoos consider 
some sins as sending whole generations to hell. A false witness is 
to suffer future torments, and with him fourteen generations of his 
family ; the man who swears by the waters of the Ganges involves 
himself and family in the same sufierings.'' If a Plindoo at the 
time of worship put a stalk of ddorva grass on the lingu, he and 
seven generations sink into hell. 

Emancipation of the wicked, a story, from the MuhabharUtU .— 
Ravunii at one time had conquered the three worlds, heaven, earth, 

c I have heard a Hindoo say, that such i* person not only incurs all this future 
misery, but that the hand that touches the sacred water becomes white. This person 
said he had seen several Hindoos who bore this mark of the wrath of the gods. 

37 
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1111(1 patalu ; and, as is said of Alexander, he sighed that there were 
no more worlds to conquer. When meditating where he should go 
next, the world of misery came into his mind ; and he immediately 
resolved to pay a visit to Yumu. Before his arrival, it was an¬ 
nounced that Ravunti was coming: Yumu, filled with fear, sent 
word, that he had already suiTendered to him, and was become his 
vassal. Kavunu, however, pushed forward, and found Yumu all 
submission. The conqueror, before his return, resolved to visit the 
place of the damned: but on his arrival, he was petrified with 
horror at the cries of the miserable wretches ; and, reflecting on 
what he saw, said, ^ I have conquered the three worlds, and there 
remains nothing which my prowess has not performed. It will be 
a glorious thing for me to set all these wretches at liberty.’—He 
immediately attempted to comfort the sufferers, by assuring them 
that he would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. 
A transient gleam of hope rfsited the regions of despair. Eavunfi 
then commanded Hhe spirits from the fiery deep,’ and, with his 
twenty arms, began to drag them up ; but as fast as he landed 
them on the side, they fell in again : still he continued his efforts, 
till he saw that they were unavailing, and that he could not reverse 
the decree which had fixed them in misery. Acknowledging his 
disappointment to the poor prisoners, he left them, and returned to 
Lfinka, (Ceylon.) 
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BOOK lY:. 

HINDOO SAINTS, OR MENDICANTS. 

The Hindoo shastrixs have described four difierenb states 
(ashrumu) into which it is proper for each bramhhm to enter, viz : 
Brtimhtichar 3 ra,“ Grihust’hu,^ Vann-prust’hu,''and Brumhu-gnanee 
and it appeal’s to have been the design of the founders of the Hin¬ 
doo religion, that these orders should be suited to the four dis¬ 
tinguishing periods in the life of man. While the youth continues 
in a state of instruction, he is called a Brumhueharee, and the daily 
duties of this state are laid down for him ; after marriage he be¬ 
comes a Grihust’hu, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a householder; at the age of fifty he renounces the world, and 
enters a forest; and lastly, by the power of religious austerities, he 
becomes perfectly insensible to all human things, and is absorbed 
in divine meditation. 

The duties of a bramhun student are laid down at large by 
Munoo and other writers. When the youth is about to leave this 
state, and to enter on the duties of a householder, he takes a staff 
in his hand, and pretends to leave the house, and go into a forest, 
to read the v^diis, and to obtain his food hj begging :—but the 
parents stop him, saying, " Oh! child, return ; thou shalt not 
go into the wilderness : we will supply thee with alms. Besides, 
become a householder, marry, and perform the duties of a Grihust'- 
hu.' From the first to the twelfth day, the face of the boy is not to 
be seen by any shoodru, nor is he to see the face of a person of this 
caste.® He bathes eai’ly in the morning with a clotli over his face 
as he passes through the streets, one person going before and 
another behind liim; and if a shoodru should approach they direct 
him to pass another way, as a Brumhueharee is going to bathe. 
He must eat only once a day; abstain from flesh, fish, &;c.; and 
perforin the proper ceremonies three times a day. On the twelfth 
day, with his staff in his hand, he bathes, and easts his staff into the 
stream, repeating ineantations, intimating that he renounces the 
state of the Brumhueharee, and becomes a Grihust'hu. On this 
day some persons, for the sake of obtaining a few rupees, permit 
their son to receive alms from the hands of a female shoodru, who, 
from that time, calls this child the son of her alms. Having no 

® A student. ^ A householder, 
c A hermit; from vuutS, a forest, and prhst’hiS, going, 
d A person possessed of divine knowledge. 

e It is a shocking circumstance, and proclaims the true origin of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, that it seeks all occasions to degrade and wound the feelings of the shoodriS. 
How different the Holy Scriptures : ‘ Honour all men.’ 
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son of her own, she visits the child, and takes liim as a visitor to 
her own house, where she feasts and clothes him. I have heard 
of very large sums being given to the child of a bramhnn, when he 
has thus become the son of a person’s alms. 1 can find no other 
reason for this practice, than that a woman without children is 
pleased even with such a son ; especially as he is the offspring of a 
bramhuii. In a short time after the child has thus resolved to 
enter the state of a Grihnst’hu, he is generally married. The duties 
assigned to him by the shastrus as a householder are, the daily 
offenngs to the manes, and of clarified butter in the burnt-offer¬ 
ing; the daily worship of the shalgramu, and the cow; the 
raising of oflfepring ; his daily business ; the feeling of strangers ; 
the healing of the shastrus^ bathing, repeating the names of the 
gods, the worship of the gods, &c. 

The next state is called Vanu-prustliu, or, that of a hermit; 
for which order Munoo gives the following directions :—‘ When the 
father of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid, and his hair 
grey, and sees the child of his child, let him then seek refuge in a 
forest. Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his household 
utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of 
his wife to her sons, or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend 
him. Let him take up his consecrated fire,'and all his domestic 
implements of making oblations to it, and, departing from the 
town to the forest, let him dwell in it with complete power over 
his organs of sense and of action. With many sorts of pure food, 
such as holy sages used to eat; with green herbs, roots, and fruit; 
let him perform the five great sacraments, introducing them with 
due ceremonies. Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture 
of bark; let him Kathe evening and morning; let him suffer the 
hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails to groAv continually. 
From such food as he may eat, let him, to the utmost of his power,, 
make offerings and give alms; and with presents of water, roots, 
and fruit, let him honour those who visit his hermitage. Let him 
be constantly engaged in reading the v^dus ; patient of all extre¬ 
mities, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the Supreme 
Being ; a perpetual giver, bat no receiver of gifts; with tender 
affection for all animated bodies. Let him slide backwards and 
forwards on the gTound ; or let him stand a whole day on tip-toe ; 
or let him continue in motion rising and sitting alternately : but at 
sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters and bathe. 
In the best season, let him sit exposed to five fires ; four blazing 
around him, with the sun above: in the rains, let him stand un¬ 
covered, without even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers : in the cold season, let him wear humid vesture ; 
and let him increase by degrees the austerity of his devotion. Then, 
having reposited his holy fires, as the law directs, in his mind, let 
him live without external fire, without a mansion, Avholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a 
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town, having received it in a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, 
or in a potsherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A 
bramhiin, becoming void of sorrow and fear, and having shuffled 
off his body by any of those modes which great sages practised, 
rises to exaltation in the divine essence.’ 

The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they ever 
did exist. There are, however, man}^ things among the religious 
mendicants of the present day which remind us of the descriptions 
of a tupushwee in the shastrus. To suggest the idea of their hav¬ 
ing subdued their passions, some are almost naked, or entirely so ; 
or to point out that they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived 
in forests, they wear tigers’ skins ; some keep the arm in an erect 
posture, and permit their nails to grow till they resemble the claws 
of a bird ^ of prey. 

Yet these persons renounce the world, because it has frowned 
upon them, or because the state of a I'eligious beggar in a w'^arm 
climate is preferred by an idle people to that of the lowest order 
of day-labourers. When I asked a learned bramhun, whether 
there were not some instances of persons, from religions motives, 
renouncing the world and becoming mendicants, he said, there 
might be, but he did not know of a single instance. 

These mendicants, so far from havingsubdued their passions, fre¬ 
quently curse those who refuse to give them food; many are common 
thieves ; almost all live in an unchaste state; and others are almost 
continually drunk by smoking intoxicating drugs. They are total 
strangers to real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhun, or to neglect a cere¬ 
mony ; but their impure thoughts, or unjust actions, never disturb 
their peace. Indeed some of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, 
as has been already shewn, burned with rage so as to become a 
terror to all who approached them ; and their impurities, as record¬ 
ed in the pooranus, are too offensive ever to reach a European ear. 
Even the god Shivu, one of the greatest tuptishwees of all the Hin¬ 
doo ascetics, was once so captivated, says the Muhabliarutu, with 
the charms of the goddess Mohinee, that he declared he would part 
with the merit of all his religious austerities for a single gratifica¬ 
tion of his impure desires. 

In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants unite 
in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inhabitants of whole 
villages abandoning their houses on their approach. They gene - 
rally live in. a mixed intercourse of the sexes, though few women are 
to be seen among them; they nearly approach the gypsies in 
Europe in the grossness of their manners, but far exceed them in 
the filthiness of their outward appearance. Sometimes two or 
three thousand, though more frequently two or three hundred, 
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are seen in bodies, having leaders to guide them/ Many are 
armed with swords and spears, and all have some weapons. They 
carry with them images of the shalgramu, and stone images of 
Krishnu, which they worship once a day, as devoutly as thieves 
can be supposed to do. They are not likely to feel any remorse on 
account of their crimes when bowing before the image of the 
lascivious Krishniu. 

I here subjoin a brief account of the different orders of religious 
mendicants, as they exist at the present day:— 

VoishnUvUs or Voiragees ,—All the followers of Vishnoo are 
called Voishnuvus. The term voiragee denotes a person destitute of 
passions. Most of the mendicant voiragees are the followers of 
Choitilnyu, and have what are called Gosaees at their head. 
Persons of this sect take new wives (voiraginees) from among the 
female disciples of the Gosaees : these are generally unchaste 
women, who enter into this order when their youth is fled. The 
Gosaees have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves,®^ the 
principal ceremony in which is an exchange of necklaces by the 
bi'ide and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride^s name : she 
generally wanders from place to place with her new husband. 
Some of these female disciples become procuresses, and others beg 
for their food as the followers of Choitunyfl. Many wandering 
voiragees sing the praises of Krishnu and Choitunyu before the 
doors of persons where they beg ; a few continue in a secular state, 
rear and sell calves, or lend mony on exorbitant interest.^ The 
voiragee mendicants are much more social in their manners than 
any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers; they generally remain in 
towns, and mix with the inhabitants. The voiragees contend as 
strongly with the followers of the deities who receive bloody offer¬ 
ings, as a Christian could do against idolatry.* 

SUnyasees .—These mendicant worshippers of Shivu are very 
numerous in Bengal, but are not much honoured by their country¬ 
men. They smear their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, wear 
a narrow cloth tied with a rope round their loins, and throw a cloth, 
dyed red, over their bodies. The artificial hair worn by some of 


f At a particular junction of the heavenly bodies, sometimes as many as twenty 
thousand Sunyasees and an equal number of Voiragees meet at HiSridwaru, and 
fight, to determine who shall descend and bathe in Giinga first. The Sunyasees say, 
‘ Gunga desceuded from the bunch of hair on the head of our god Shivti; therefore 
we will bathe first.’ The Voiragees reply, ‘ Gunga descended from the foot of our 
god Vishnoo, therefore the right to bathe first is ours.* 

E The better sort of Hindoos consider these marriages as convenient methods of 
committing adultery. 

h As much as 75 per cent, is given in some cases ; but 36 per cent, is commonly 
given. 

i When I once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes and differences 
in religion among the Hindoos, he said, * True, we need not complain of others ; the 
uproar i« in our own house.’ 
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these persons reaches down to their feet, and is often clotted with 
dirt till it adheres together like a rope. Some tie the teeth of 
swine, as ornaments, on their arras, and others travel naked. The 
respectable snnyasees profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating 
neither flesh nor flsh, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 

RamatH. —This class of mendicants, worshippers of Kamu, is 
formed of persons born in the western provinces of Hindoost’hanu. 
With a rope or an iron chain they tie a shred of cloth very close 
round their loins; rub their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, 
and wander to holy places in large companies, many of them armed 
with speai’s, swords, &c. They do not individually beg, but quarter 
themselves in a body on rich men. The Ramatus make fires in the 
night, and sleep near them in the open air. They smoke intoxica¬ 
ting herbs to great excess. 

Nimatu. —Another kind of devotees, having a different spm- 
tual head from the Ramatus. In dress, ceremonies, &c. they are 
the same. 

Naga ^—These persons are in almost every respect the same as 
the Ramatfis, expect in the mark on the forehead. • 

N(in'^ku-piinfhees, —A description of mendicants, followers of 
Nannkfi, though this order was founded by a Shikh named 
Soot’hara. 

Yadoo-p'Wrifhee. —A tribe of mendicants founded by a man 
named Yadoo. Scarcely any of them are to be seen in Bengal, but, 
many wander up and down in the Punjab. 

KitveerSf-pijmthees. —Kuveeru, a Musulman, was the founder 
of this order of mendicants : they renounce secular afiairs, worship 
Ramu, and live on alms ; they pretend to desire neither the merit 
of works, nor riches, nor future happiness; but, practising the cere¬ 
monies of their sect, leave the present and future to God. 

Sulcee-bhavU. —These mendicants, born in the western provin¬ 
ces, and composed of bramhuns and other castes, are followers of 
Krishnti; and though men, put on the dress and ornaments, and 
assume the manners of women, professing the same attachment to 
Krishnu as the milk-maids are said to have had when Krishna was 
on earth. They paint and adorn with flowers an image of Efrishnu, 
and dancing around it, in imitation of the milk-maids, worship 
it daily, / 

Khelanta-yogee. —These mendicants profess to have made 
a vow to imitate Shivfi in dress and manners : many of them 
fasten artificial snakes round their foreheads ; put strings of human 
bones round their necks ; wear the skins of tigers, or go naked; 
and smear their bodies with ashes. 
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YUngHmU. These followers of Shivu wander about, ringing 
a bell^ and asking alms. Very few are to be seen in Bengal. 

Kanu-pala-yogee. Other followers of Shivu ; "who subsist on 
alms, and are particularly distinguished for wearing in their ears 
a large stone or shell. 

The ShUrevUreSj who are regarded as Bouddhus, profess to be 
extremely anxious to avoid destroying animal life, even in its most 
diminutive forms; hence they carry besoms with them to sweep 
the road, lest they should tread on an insect. 

Ughoru-pUnfhee. These mendicants, born in the western 
parts of Hindoost’hanu, wander about naked or nearly so, carrying 
in the left hand a human skull containing urine and ordure, and a 
pan of burning coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial 
do not extort the alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure 
out of the skull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging, 

BrumliUcharees. The three superior castes may enter into 
this order, the members of which subsist by begging; reside at 
temples, or holy places ; wear red clothes; and bind round the 
arms and neck, and suspend from the ears, strings made of the 
seeds of grapes. They have the head shaved, though they some¬ 
times wear a beard. In outward appearance, tlie principal differ¬ 
ence betwixt a brumhucharee and a dundee lies in the former hav¬ 
ing no staff in his hand. The time of one of these mendicants is 
principally occupied in repeating the name of his guardian deity, 
and counting the repetitions by his mala. All the brumhucharees 
drink spirits, smoke and eat intoxicating drugs, and reject no kind 
of food. 

Dundee. This name is given because these devotees receive 
a staff (dundti) when they first enter this order. The bramhuns, 
on meeting with a person of this order, prostrate themselves before 
him. The dfindee shaves his head and beard every four month.s, 
wears a narrow cloth round bis loins, and another loose red cloth 
over his body; abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and rice 
which has been welted in cleansing. He- travels with a staff in 
one hand, and an alms’-dish in the other. The principal cere¬ 
monies to which this order attend are, repeating the name of Vish- 
noo, bathing once a day, and with closed eyes meditating (manusu^) 
on the attributes of Vishnoo. This last act is done by the side of 
the river. When about to bathe, they besmear themselves all 
over with the earth washed by the waves of the Ganges. The 
dundee does not beg his food, nor cook with his own hands ; but 
is a guest at the houses of bramhuns. If a householder hear that 
a dundee is come into the village, he goes to him and invites him 

^ In performing this ceremony, Vishwamitra spent 1,000 years without breathing. 
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to become his guest. A dundee blesses a person who is prostrate 
at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Narayunu. When he passes 
through a villi^e, all the people come to their doors to stare at 
him, so seldom are these people seen in Bengal. As soon as a 
person becomes a dundee, he is freed from mortal birth, and is said 
to become Vishnoo, and after death to obtain absorption in Brumhu. 
Some bramhuns, on the approach of death, enter into the order, 
for the sake of enjoying happiness without any further transmi- 
gi'ations. The dundses do not burn, but bury their dead, repeat¬ 
ing incantations. 

Oordhoo-vahoo. These persons belong to the order of Sunya- 
sees. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo,^ they hold up tlie right arm till 
it cannot be brought into its natural position again.™ For the first 
few days of raising the arm into this posture the pain is great. 
Some make a vow to hold up the arm till death, and others to 
hold it up for certain number of years. The longer it is held up, 
the greater merit. When a person wishes to bring the arm to its 
former position, he anoints the joints with clarified butter; and 
in about two months, by degrees, the arm obtains its former 
position, and in time become as strong as before. When thjg 
vow is fulfilled, the worship of Vishnoo is performed, and a fee 
given to the head priest of the sunyasees. It is supposed, that 
on the road from Jugunnat'hu^s temple in Orissa to Benares, not 
less than two hundred of these mendicants may be seen. 

Mounee. These devotees enter into a vow of perpetual silence. 
They generally reside on the banks of the Ganges, and subsist on 
milk, sugar, fruits, roots, sweetmeats, and water. They go almost 
naked, besmearing their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung. The 
people supply them with food in considerable abundance as an act 
of merit; or their disciples collect food by begging. They should 
eat only once a day. 

PUrUm-Mtugsa, A few persons are to be seen at holy places 
who call themselves by this name, but they do not come up to the 
description of the shastru. They pretend to be destitute of all 
regard to visible objects ; they go naked; have no apparent in¬ 
tercourse with human beings ; remain speechless ; ask for nothing 
and yet subsist on alms; eat any thing given them ; disregard all 
outwiird purifications; and wear their beard and the hair of their 
head, unless some one take compassion on them and pay'the bar¬ 
ber. These persons affirm, that they have attained to that state 
of perfection which the shastrtxs require, viz., that their minds do 
not wander after worldly things, and that they live in a state of 
pleasure : but this abstraction and joy arise only from the fames 
of drugs or spirits, by which all the other passions are overcome. 
1 have seen such persons at Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta. Instead 

^ The directions respecting this vow are contained in the smritee shastrils. 

“ Until the arm has become stiff, they tie it up in the night. 


38 
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of dwelling in forests according to the directions of the shastin, 
they remain at these places, in order to attract notice, and to ob¬ 
tain voluntary alms. The pundit with whom I wrot^ this, acknow- 
leged that pride was the reigning principle in these modern pnrum- 
hungsns. 

MUha-poorooshu and Siddhu-poorooshH. The most distin¬ 
guished Hindoo saints have had the former name assigned to them 
which signifies, The Great. Siddhu-poorooshu implies, that this 
person has obtained an interview with his guardian deity, and that 
he can do whatever miracle he pleases. 

When I enquired of a koolinn bramhun with whom I was 
sitting, whether any modeini Hindoo sought to obtain an interview 
with his guardian deity, he affii*med there were such persons. Asking 
him for particulars, he mentioned his own uncle. I asked him what 
his uncle did to obtain this interview” ? He said, from the age of 
fifteen he had been repeating the name of his guardian deity. He 
did not abide in the house, but mostly staid at a temple of Shivu 
in the neighbourhood. He had never married ; sought no earthly 
happiness ; ate any whei'e, and, obtaining a bed of straw, sought 
nothing better. His whole waking time, day and night, was spent 
in repeating the name of his god. When the uncle was asked by 
this nephew what he had obtained, he shook his head: but 
apologized for not having been blessed with the interview he 
expected, by declaring that he was not free from fear ; that when 
he was sitting in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he " 
was afraid, and durst not remain thei’e. 

In January, 1806, the author visited what the natives call 
Gunga-Saguru, (Saguru island.) Near two huts made of heavj" 
logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two voiragees who had 
embraced the principle of perfect abstraction from all sublunary 
things. They were natives of the upper provinces. These huts 
were pretty strong, and might be a tolerable defence against the 
tigers. At their front, a broad heap of sand was raised, upon 
which they had kindled a fire, and before which one of the 
voiragees sat on a deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating 
plant called ganja, which he afterwards smoked. This man had a 
poita on ; his hair tied in a large bunch at the top of his head ; a 
rope round his waist, upon which was tied a piece of the bark of 
the plantain tree, which in part only covered his nakedness; and 
a shred of cloth also tied round his head; except which he was 
perfectly naked. We entered into conversation with this man, 
who professed to be a worshipper of Eamu. He declaimed against 
a worldly state : told us we were in a state of constant agitation ; 
but that he, indifferent to all these things, was full of joy : if he 
had food, it was well; if not, he contented himself with the name 
of Ramu. When asked what he proposed to himself by this mode 
of life, he professed that he bad neitlwr desires nor hopes; and 
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that he did not become a yogee to expiate sin. He gave ms, from 
a hole in the sand before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for 
which we offeis^d him a reward: but he declined accepting it, 
unless we would leave it on the spot; he would not move a step to 
obtain it. I endeavoured to convince him, that his love of ganja 
was a proof that all passion was not extinct in him ; but he tried 
to ward off this attack by professing indifference even towards 
this indulgence. After this, when a rupee was given to him, he 
asked what he could do with it; and would not touch it in the 
giver’s presence, who threw it down for him on the deer’s skin 
upon which he sat. 

From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, which 
contained a stone image of Kopilu, the sage. Here we found two 
mendicants from the upper provinces, one,of them a young man, 
an Oordhu-vahoo, who had held up his left ai'in till it was become 
stiff. They were both covered with ashes ; their hair clotted with 
dirt, and tied in a bunch at the top of the head; and were without 
any covering except the bark of some tree, and a shred of cloth 
drawn up betwixt the legs. At a distance, they could scarcely be 
distinguished as men : and it appeared almost impossible for human 
beings to manifest a greater disregard of the body. We asked the 
young man, how long he had held up his arnd in this manner ? He 
said, ‘ for three years,’ To the question whether it produced any 
pain, he replied, that, as far as his body was concerned, it did so 
for the first six months. The nails of this hand were grown long 
like the claws of a bird of prey. In his hut we saw two bead-rolls 
made of the stalk of the basil, a deer’s skin, the horns of a deer, 
some embers, a piece of sacking, &:c.—When asked why he em¬ 
braced this manner of life, his -reply implied an indifference to 
future rewards ; he seemed scarcely willing to confess that he had 
any connections, father or mother, and reluctantly mentioned the 
place of his birth, Eespecting his food he manifested the same 
indifferenee, though we discovered in one of the temples a large 
quantity of corn, clarified butter, spiees, &c. The other pilgrim was 
less communicative, but more intent on his devotions: he had a 
separate hut, and, as though aU desire of human society and friend¬ 
ship was extinguished, these persons, the only human beings in 
this part of the forest, seemed to have no connection with each 
other. At a distance from the temple we saw a wild hog, and oti 
the sand, in several places, fresh marks of the feet of a large tiger. 
The young man informed us, with perfect indifference, that during 
the three preceding months six persons had been taken away by 
tigers ; and added, in the same tone, that the human body was the 
natural food of the tiger, and that such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. We asked him, whether he did not think it a 
fortunate circumstance, however, that while so many of his com¬ 
panions had been devoured by tigers, he was spared : he did not 
appear to feel this sentiment,but said that they would take him also. 
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After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the young 
yogee, each of these ascetics repeats the name of some god, using 
his bead-roll; he then performs the ceremonies of worship before 
some representative of an idol; then bathes and goes through the 
ceremonies (sundhya) ordained by the shastru to be performed 
three times a day; then he prepares the offerings, worships his 
idol, and again repeats its name for sometime. At mid-day he 
eats ; then returns to the repetitions of the name of his god till the 
evening sundhya ; and after this he continues repeating the name 
of the idol till he falls asleep. 

The following story is universally credited among the Hindoos 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta :—Some years ago, a European, 
with his Hindoo clerk, Varanushee-ghoshu, of Calcutta, and other 
servants, passed through the Sunderbunds. One day, as this 
European was walking in the forest, he saw something which 
appeared to be a human being, standing in a hole in the earth. 
He asked the clerk what this could be ; who affirmed that it was a 
man. The European went up, and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came ; but it did not appear that the person was 
conscious of the least pain—he uttered no cries, nor manifested 
the least sensibility. The European was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, and asked what it could mean. The clerk said, he 
had learnt from his shastrus, that there existed such men, called 
yogees, who were destitute of passions, and were incapable of 
pain. After hearing this account, the European ordered the 
clerk to tal^e the man home. He did so, and kept him some time 
at his house : when fed, he would eat, and, at proper times, would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary functions of life ;. but he took 
no interest in any thing. At length the clerk, wearied with 
keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual teacher at 
Khurdu. Here some lewd fellows put fire into his hands ; placed 
a prostitute by his side, and played a number of tricks with him, 
but without making the least impression on him. The teacher 
was soon tired of his guest, and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for. the night, this yogee went 
on shore, and, while he was walking by the side of the liver, an¬ 
other religious mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met him ; 
they embraced each other, and—(as is said)—^were seen no more. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of Hin¬ 
doos who embrace a life of mendicity; and am informed, that 
scarcely less than an eighth part of the whole population abandon 
their proper employments, and live as religious mendicants by 
begging. Supposing that there are sixteen millions of Hindoos in 
Bengal and Behar, and that each mendicant requires only one 
rupee monthly for his support, it will appear, that not less than 
2,000,000 rupees, or 250,000 pounds sterling, are thus devoured an¬ 
nually by persons, the great majority of whom are well able to 
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support themselves by manual labour. What a heavy tax this 
must be on the industrious, the great body of whom among the 
Hindoos are comparatively poor! 

When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system on the 
morals of the mendicants themselves, as well as on the public man¬ 
ners, every benevolent mind must exceedingly deplore such a state 
of things. These beggars are not frowned upon like those who 
have nothing but their misery to plead for them ; but are privileg¬ 
ed and insolent harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the 
abject and superstitious Hindoos. Their indolent habits too, and 
the filthy songs they sing, lead to every species of impurity, and to 
perpetual acts of private plunder. 

Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, especially the bram- 
huns, hold these mendicants in the utmost contempt, and would 
consider their being compelled to work as a great blessing confer¬ 
red upon the country. On the other hand, some persons of pro¬ 
perty treat them with the greatest reverence, and sometimes invite 
a number of them to their houses, drink the water with which they 
have washed their feet, and, at the end of the entertainment, eat of 
the refuse from the plate of each. Gfinga-Govindu-Singhu, a 
person of the writer caste, who was patronized by Mr. Hastings, 
and who realized a princely fortune, carried his attachment to the 
Voiragee mendicants to the greatest lengths. He sometimes gave 
a feast to three or four thousand, and performed the lowest offices 
of service to these his guests : be also provided that persons of this 
description should, after his death, be constantly entertained, re¬ 
ceive presents, have medical attendance when sick, &c. at all the 
temples which he erected and dedicated to the different forms of 
Krishnu. 
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BOOK YI]. 

HINDOO RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


CHAP. I. 

ACCOUNT OF THE REGULAR HINDOO SECTS. 

There are three principal sects among the regular Hindoos, 
the Soivus, the Voishnuvus, and the Shaktus. 

The Soivus receive the initiatory rites by which Shivu be¬ 
comes their guardian deity; they imprint on their faces and bodies 
the marks by which this sect is distinguished,and profess the 
most devoted regard to this god, trusting in him for protection, &c. 
Their daily worship is performed before an image of the lingu, 
either at home or by the side of a river, using those forms and 
offerings which are peculiar to the sect. They have no festivals, 
but once in the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivu, which is 
accompanied by the worship of this god at the temples of the lingu. 
In the month Voishakhu they present to this idol the leaves of the 
vilwu, a favourite tree sacred to Shivti, and pour libations of milk 
on the lingu. Some Soivus, at this auspicious season, plant shrubs 
near the Hngu, and sit before it repeating the name of Shivu. It 
is an act of great merit among this sect to repeat the name of their 
idol, with a necklace made of the seeds of the roodrakshn ; as well 
as to visit Benares, (Kashee,) a place sacred to Shivu. The persons 
belonging to this sect are principally bramhhns; but the Soivus 
are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant Soivus ai*e very rarely 
seen: these persons cover themselves with ashes, wear large neck¬ 
laces made of roodrakshn seeds, and wander to Benares and other 
places sacred to this god. 

The Voishn'WvUs observe the rites, and receive the distinguish¬ 
ing mark'" of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his forms (as Ramu, 
Krishnu, Jugunnat’hu, &c. &;c.) as their protector. They reject all 
animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments. Nearly one 
half of the Hindoo population of Bengal are Yoishnuvfis, composed 
principally of the lower orders: great numbers are religious mendi¬ 
cants. Almost all the Hindoos in the province of Orissa are Voish- 
nuvus. The followers of Choitunyu, having the Gosaees at their 
head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. The distinguishing 
vice of this sect is impunty, as might be expected from the charac¬ 
ter of Krishnu, their favourite deity, and from the obscene nature 
of the festivals held in his honour. The Shree-bhaguvutu is the 


* See p. 12. 


^ See p. 8. 
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book wbicli the few branihuns to be found among the Voishnuvus 
read : those less learned read a number of books written in Ben- 
galee^ all relating to the actions of Krishnu or Choittoyu. 

The Shaht'U.s are the worshippers of Bhuguvtitee, (Doorga,) in¬ 
cluding all the forms of this goddess. They have their peculiar 
rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, priests, and festivals. The 
generality of those who join this sect are bramhuiis In their out¬ 
ward dress the Shaktus resemble the Soivus ; but the latter in their 
principles approach nearest to the Voishnuvus, especially in their 
mutual objection to the destruction of animal life. None of the 
Shaktus embrace a life of mendicity. They derive the principles of 
their sect, and the forms used in their religious ceremonies, from 
the Tuntrus, by which works spirituous liquors are placed among 
the proper offerings to Bhiiguvutee ; and numbers of her wor¬ 
shippers, offering libations to the goddess, drink to intoxication. 
The Vamacharees belong to this sect. 

Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, the 
shastrus mention two others, the worshippers of the sun (Sourus) 
and of Gundshu (Ganuputyus.) Very few Hindoos, however, in 
the province of Bengal, are to be found, who have chosen these 
gods as their guardian deities. 

The religious mendicants of the same sect differ so much from 
each other in dress and certain ceremonies, that they might be 
supposed to belong to different sects ; but any remarks on these 
shades of difference are rendered unnecessary by the preceding 
chapter. I shall therefore proceed immediately to notice the three 
most important schisms among the Hindoos, those excited by 
Boodhu, Nanuku, and Choitunyu. 


CHAP. II. 

ACCOUNT OF THEJ BOUDDHUS. 


It is a question not perhaps completely decided, whether the 
religion of Booddhu, now spread over the Biirman empire, Siam, 
Ceylon, Japan,® Cochin-China, and the greater part of China itself,^ 

^ Kaempfer says, ou the aufchonty of the Japanese historians, that the Bouddhii 
doctrine was carried into Japan about the year 63.—See page 3^5 

^ The Abbe Grosier (Book vii, u. ii. p. 312) gives the following account of the 
doctrine of Foy in which the principles of Bood<^u are clearly to be distinguished :— 
‘ Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing that exists: from nothing our first 
parents derived their existence, and to nothing they returned after their death. All 
beings are the same, their only difference consists in their figure and qualities. A 
man, a lion, or any other animal may be formed of the same metal; if these different 
pieces are afterwards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and qualities, and 
together form only one substance Such is the case with all^heings, whether animate 
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be not in reality the ancient religion of India, and the bramhinical 
superstition the invention of later times, and raised to predomi¬ 
nancy by the superior influence of the bramhuns with the princes 
of Hindoost’hanu. The author, however, declines entering on this 
subject, made so difficult by the want of authentic historical 
evidence. 

It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly famous among the Hindoos, two of them inculcated 
doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that were decidedly 
atheistical, or such as the followers of Booddhu maintain at this 
day ; and it is indisputable, according to the Hindoo writings, 
that these two sects were numerous before the appearance of 
Booddhu. 

About 700 years before the commencement of the Christian 
era, Veeru-Vahop, of the race of Goutumu, a person attached to 
one of these sects, destroyed his sovereign Bodhumullu, and im¬ 
mediately seized the throne of Delhi. This king, and his three 
immediate successors, reigned one hundred and eight years. 
Muhee-ptitee, or the lord of the earth, was the name of the third 
of these monarchs ; and as most of the writers on this subject 
agree in placing the era of Booddhu in the sixth century B. C,, it 
seems reasonable to suppose, that Booddhix was the son or near 
relation of Muhee-putee. If not connected with this family, why 
should the family name of this race, Goutumu,be one of the most 
common names of Booddhu ? As the capital of the most powerful 
of the Hindoo monarchs of this period was in South Behar, if 
Booddhu was not the son of one of the Mugudhu kings, it is 
possible he belonged to some branch of the family reigning at 
Benares, which was probably then a separate kingdom. In the 
Temee J^tu, a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhfl, he 
is said to have been the son of a king of Benares, and to have 
persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic against every possible 
artifice and persuasion of his loyal parents. The author has been 
favoured with a translation of this work, by Mr. F. Carey, of 


or inanimate ; thougli different in shape and qualities, they are still the same thing 
sprung from the same beginning, which is nothing. This universal principle is ex¬ 
tremely pure, exempt from all change, exceedingly subtle and simple : it remains con¬ 
tinually in a state of rest; has neither virtue, power, nor intelligence : besides, its 
essence consists in being free from action, without kiiowled^ and without desires. To 
obtain happiness, we must endeavour by continual meditation, and frequent victories 
over ourselves, to acquire a likeness to this principle; and to obtain that end, we must 
accustom ourselves to do nothing, will nothing, feel no tiling, desire nothing. When 
we have attained to this state of happy insensibility, we have nothing more to do with 
virtue or vice, punishments or rewards, providence or the immortality of the soul. The 
whole of holiness consists in ceasing to exist, in being confounded with nothing ; the 
nearer man approaches to the nature of a stone or log, the nearer he is to perfection ; 
in a word, it is in indolence and immobility, in the cessation of all desires and bodily 
motion, in the annihilation and suspension of all the faculties both of body and soul, 
that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives at this degree of 
perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread changes, futnrity, or transmigrations, 
becaqse he h^^th cesised to exist, and is become perfectly like the god Fq,' 
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Rangoon, and has added it at the close of this account. If then 
it be admitted, that Booddhu was a person of ro 3 "al descent, that 
he chose an ascetic life,® and embraced a system of philosophy 
already prevalent in India,|bhe other scenes of the drama require 
no assistance from conjecture : he became the patron and idol of 
the sect which from this time became distinguished by his name ; 
he also received the support of the reigning monarchs, who were 
attached to him not only by holding the same philosophical 
opinions, but by the ties of bloOd, 

This sect being thus established by Muhee-putee, the eleven 
Bonddhu monarchs who succeeded him, and who reigned 291 
years, may reasonably be supposed to have done what the bram- 
huns charge them with, to have obliterated the religion of their 
opponents. 

It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the bratn- 
hinical religion did not remain silent spectators of what they 
deemed the triumph of atheism.^ They contended with their 
eqnall}’’ learned opponents, and this dispute, as is manifest by the 
tendenc}’’ of many of the works still read b}^ the Hindoos, called 
forth all the talents of both sides ; challenges to conduct the con¬ 
troversy in the presence of kings and learned assemblies were given 
and accepted; but here, as in innumerable other instances, the arm 
of power prevailed ; and as long as the reigning monarchs were 
Bouddhus, the bramhuns were obliged to confine themselves to 
verbal contentions. 

At length Dhoorundhuiti, of the race of Milyooru, destroyed 
Adityu, the last Bouddhu king, and assumed the sovereignty; and 
it is probable that from this time (B, C. about 300 years) we are 
to date the commencement of the persecutions of the Bouddhus.® 

c The disposition manifested by all euperstitious nations to hononr dud even 
to deify men remarkable for outwai'd austerity, is particularly observable amongst 
the Hindoos. They suppose that such a saint is a divine oracle, or the visible repre¬ 
sentative of the deity ; they implicitly receive his doctrines, and pay him those 
honors which they conceive are due ‘ to gods come down in the likeness of men/ 
This attachment to eminent ascetics naturally springs out of the Hindoo system; and 
to this, the author conjectures, we are to attribute the origiu and prevalence of the 
THREE GREAT SCHISMS among the Hindoos, of BooddMlj of Naw&kijby and of Ckoit^nyU, 
all of whom appear to have lieen religious mendicants. 

^ A story i*especting these times is still current among the Noiyayiku sect:—The 
wife of the last Bouddhti monarch but one was a disciple of Vishnoo, and called day 
and night upon God, , complaining against the Bouddhus as having exterminated his 
worship, and all traces of a deity: at length Vishnoo, by a voice from heaven, assured 
her, that he would appear in the forma of two learned men, Bhuttu and OodtfyiSna- 
charjyil, and restore his worship. Another story related by the same sect is, that 
OoduyiSnacharjyn, unable to tura the Bouddhus by argument, proposed that himself 
and any number of this sect should cast themselves from a neighbouring mountain ; 
the Bouddhus in the act of falling crying out,'There is no God/ and Ooduyiina- 
charjyfi, ' God exists.’ The challenge was accepted : the Bouddhiis perished, and their 
opponent fell unhurt. 

® In opposition to this, it is said,.' If the conjectures of Sir William Jones, relative 
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One or two facts tend to prove, that the bramhuns were not 
much more mild and tolerant than other pei’secutors :—though a 
number of JoinUs are scattered up and down in various pai’ts of 
Hindoost'hanu, scarcely a vestige of the BouddhtL superstition is 
to be found, and all its adherents are seen in the adjoining coun¬ 
tries.—The fact respecting these persecutions is, however, placed 
beyond all doubt by the Prayushchittu-viv^ku, a Hindoo work on 
atonements ; from which we learn, that Oodhyunacharjyu, a leaimed 
bramhun, and a fierce combatant against the Bouddhus, actually 
burnt himself to death on a chaff-fire, (kooshfianulti,) as an atone¬ 
ment for the sin of having excited the Hindoo kings to put to death 
many Bouddhu bramhuns. 

To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the Bouddhfis 
emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and gave to the unciviliz¬ 
ed inhabitants those doctrines, for which they had been unsuccess¬ 
fully contending on the plains of Hindoost’hanu. 

We have no authentic documents to prove how long this per¬ 
secution lasted ; but it is a pretty current opinion among the most 
learned Burmaiis, that the religion of Booddhn was introduced into 
that country about 450 yeai*s after his death. According to this 
statement, (admitting that the persecution began witli Dhoorun- 
dhuru,.) it will appear to have continued 183 years. 

There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of the kings 
of Hindoost’hanu, immediately after Booddhn’s death,^ collected 
together five hundred learned ascetics, and persuaded them to 
write down on palmyra leaves, from the mouth of one of Booddhu’s 
principal disciples, all the doctrines taught by Booddhu in his life¬ 
time. The Cingalese admit that they i*eceived their religion from 
the hands of a stranger; and it is probable that it was pi'opagated 
in the Burman empire soon after its reception in Ceylon, that is, 
about 450 years after Booddhn^s death. The Burmans believe, that 
six hundred and fifty years after that event, in the reign of Muha- 
moonee, Booddhu-ghoshu, a bramliuh, was deputed to Ceylon, to 
copy the workVishooddhimargu,which includes all the Jatus, or his¬ 
tories of the incarnations of Booddhu : and it is fabled, that the iron 
stile with which he copied this work, was given him by a heavenly mes¬ 
senger \ though others will have itthatBodbee-sutwugave it to him. 

These Jatus are said to have amounted to five hundred and 
fifty books ; some of which are, however, lost. A work called the 

^^0 the inscriptions found at Mougheer, and on the piUar at Buddal, be well founded, 
then the governing power on the banka of the Ganges, as late as about the time of the 
birth of Christ, was of the sect of Bonddha.’— Researches, vol. vi. p. 165; 

f A native of Ceylon assured the author, that the Cingalese considered it to be 
about 2,500 years since the death of GoutiSmu. Mr. Felix Carey informed him, on 
the authority of the Burman history, that in 1813 it was 2,357 years since the birth of 
this god. In an account published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 265, it is said, 
that in 1795, BoodclhS had been deified 2,362 years. 
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Ten Jatti.s is now the best known, and is held in the higliest vene¬ 
ration. 'File names of these Jaths are, T^mee, Juntikh, Soobnrnu- 
raniu, N^niee, Muhoshtit’ha, Bh55ridnttu, Clidndn-koomaru,Narfidn 
VidooriS and Vdsnntnra. 

Since the above period, many Btirmans have translated and 
commented on the.se writings. In a work entitled 'The Great 
History of the Bnrman and Tegn kings/ it is recorded, tliat during 
the T’hioord-kshtitriyu dynasty, not less than fifty-five translations 
were made, and as many comments written on these books. But 
the Burmans are believed to povssess works of greater antiquity 
than these Jatus, on history, poetry, medicine, astronomy, gram¬ 
mar, &c whether borrowed from the Sung.skritu, or the produc¬ 
tions of the Bouddhu set, time must disclose.^ 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhfis should have 
chosen for their hero, like the Hindoos for Vishnoo, ten incarna¬ 
tions ; and still more singular, that they should have designated 
the histories of these incarnations by the names of ten Hindoo 
sages. 

The Bouddhiis do not believe in a First Cause : they consider 
matter as eternal; that every portion of animated existence has in 
itself its own rise, tendenc}’’, and destiny; that the condition of 
creatures on earth is regulated by works of merit and demerit: that 
works of merit not only raise individuals to happiness, but, as they 
prevail, raise the world itself to prosperity ; while, on the other 
hand, when vice is predominant, the world degenerates till the 
universe itself is dissolved. They suppose, however, that there is 
always some superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by 
i-eligious merit; but they do not regard him as the governor of 
the world. To the present grand period, comprehending all the 
time included in a kulpti, they assign five deities, four of whom 
have already appeared, including Goutumu, or Booddhn, whose ex¬ 
altation continues five thousand years, 2,356 of which had expired 
A. D. 1814. After the expiration of the 5,000 years, another saint 
will obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred millions of 
saints are said to be canonized with each deity, though it is 
admitted that Booddhn took only 24,000 devotees to heaven with 
him. 

V 

The lowest state of existence is in hell; the next, is that^in 
the forms of brutes : both these are states of punishment. The 
next ascent is to that of man, which is probationary. The next 
includes many degrees of honour and happiness up to demi-gods, 
&;c. which are states of reward for works of merit. The ascent to 
superior deity is from the state of man. 

s Some idea of their advance in science may be gathered from an interesting ac¬ 
count of the Religion and Literature of the Burmans, inserted in the 6th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches, by Dr. F. Buchanan. 
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The Bouddhus are taught, that tliere are four supei’ior heaveiifs 
which are not destroyed at the end of a kiilpu; that below these, 
there are twelve other heavens, followed by six inferior heavens ; 
after which follows the earth ; then the world of snakes ; and 
then thirty-two chief hells; to which are to be added, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty hells of milder torments. 

The highest state of glory is absorption. The person who is 
.unchangeable in his resolution ; who has obtained the knowledge 
of things past, present, and to come through one kulpu ; who can 
make himself invisible; go where he pleases; and who has 
attained to complete abstraction, will enjoy absorption.^ 

Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to the 
heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or great men on 
earth ; and those who are wicked, are born in the forms of different 
animals, or consigned to different hells. The happiness of these 
heavens is described as entirely sensual. 

The Bouddhus believe, that at the end of a kulpu tlie 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the extent of this 
period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison: ‘ If a man 
were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and to renew these 
journies once in every hundred years, till the mountain were 
worn down by his feet to an atom, the time required to do this 
would be nothing to the fourth part of a kiilpu.’ 

Booddhii, before his exaltation, taught his followers, that 
after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or an 
assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal reverence with 
himself. When a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an image of 
Booddhii, he says, ‘ I take refuge in Booddhu; I take refuge in 
his, doctrine ; I take refuge in his followers.’ 

There are five commands given to the common Eonddhus: 
the first forbids the destruction of animal life ; the second forbids 
theft; the third, adultery ; the fourth, falsehood ; the fifth, the 
use of spirituous liquors. There are other commands for superior 
classes, or devotees, which forbid dancing, songs, music festivals, 
perfumes, elegant dresses, elevated seats, &c. Among works of the 
highest merit, one is the feeding of a hungiy infirm tiger with a 
person’s, own flesh. 

The temples erected in honor of Booddhu^ in the Burman 

^ The Hindoo idea of absorption is, that the soul is received into the divine es¬ 
sence : but as the Bouddhiis reject the doctrine of a separate Supreme Spirit, it is 
difficult to say what are their ideas of absorption. Dr. Buchauau says, (Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vol. vi. p. 180.) Nirvana .‘implies (that is, among the RSrmans) exemption 
from all the miseries incident to humanity, but by no means annihilation. 

i When the author asked a Joinii why, since the object of their worship was 
neither creator nor preserver, they honored him as God, he was answered, that it 
was an act of homage to exalted merit. 
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empii*e, are of various sizes and forms, as quadrangular, pentagonal, 
hexagonal, heptagonal, or octagonal. Those of a round spiral 
form can be erected only by the king, or by persons high in office. 
An elevated spot is prefeiTed for the erection of these edifices ; but 
where such an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected 
upon the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth teiTace. These piles 
are generally of solid brick work, but some are filled up with earth or 
rubbish ; lime-stone is seldom used, generally earth or brick-dust. 
Those who can aflbrd it have their temples gilt all over, which 
gives them a grand appearance. A coating of black lacker being 
laid upon the plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An umbrella 
made of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops of the temples, round 
the border of whi^?h some persons suspend bells ; the sound of 
these bells, when the wind puts them in motion, has a pleasing 
effect. Bells of various sizes are sometimes hung near a temple, 
which the people ring to give notice of their arrival. Images of 
lions, and monsters of various descriptions, facing the four quarters, 
or on each side of the gate-ways^ are to be seen attached to most 
temples. . r 

Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for strangers 
are erected, in which images of Booddhu are placed. Umbrellas 
and stone pots, in imitation of those used by Qoutumu as a 
mendicant, are also placed near temples. 

The temples of Booddhti in Ceylon are veiy large, some of 
them capable of containing 3;,0()0 people. Many of them have 
verandahs all round. The hall containing the image is very 
spacious. 

The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to do so. 
The worship consists in presenting flowers, incense, rice, betle-nut, 
&c. repeating certain prayers. I’he priest cleanses the temple, 
preserves the lights, and recrives the offerings. A worshipper 
may present his own offeiings, if he is acquainted with the 
formulas The five commands are repeated by a priest twice a 
day to the people, who stand up and repeat them after him. 

Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of a village, 
as works of merit. Several festivals precede the opening of a 
temple, as, at laying the foundation ; at setting up the image ; at 
fixiug the umbrella ; at the purification ; and at the consecration. 
These feasts are sometimes continued four or five days, when 
musicians and dancing girls are employed, various pantominiical 
representations are exhibited^ and a great concourse of people enter¬ 
tained. Offerings of various kinds are presented to Booddhu and 
the p^Tests^ The latter make a discourse to the assembly on 
the virtue of building temples, grounding their address on some 
apothegm of the saint. 

Booddhu, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon a 
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throne placed on elephants, or encircled by an hydra; or in the 
habit of a king, accompanied by his attendants. In most of the 
modern images, however, he is I’epresented in a sitting posture, 
with his legs folded, his right hand resting upon his right thigh, and 
his left upon his lap: a yellow cloth is cast over his left shoulder, 
which envelopes his right arm. His hair is generally in a curling 
state, like that of an African ; his ears are long, as though distended 
by heavy ear-rings. The image is generally placed in the centre of 
the temple, under a small arch prepared for the purpose, or under 
a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. Images of celestial attendants, 
male and female, are frequently placed in front of the image. In 
some places the image of Jeevunukuru, a mendicant, who had 
400,000 disciples, and who foretold the deificatioYi of Booddhu, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind him 
with begging dishes in their hands, and Soomddhh, a form of 
Booddhu, lying prostrate before him, in a posture of reverence. 

It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient reli- 
^on of the Burmans consisted principally in religious austerities. 
When a person becomes initiated into the priesthood, he immedi¬ 
ately renounces the secular state, lives on alms, and abstains from 
food after the sun has passed the meridian. The ancient writings 
of the Burmans mention an order of female priests; but it is likely 
that these were only female mendicants. 

Priests are forbidden to marry ; they ai'e to live by mendicity; 
are to possess only three garments, a begging dish, a girdle, a razor, 
a needle, and a cloth to strain the water which they drink, that 
they may not devour insects. 

The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratuitously as a 
work of merit, the children being maintained at home by their 
parents. If a priest finds a pupil to be of quick pai*ts, he persuades 
the parents to make him a priest; but if a boy wish to embrace a 
secular life after he has been some time in the college, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

Boys of five years of age and upwards are admitted into the 
Burman seminaries (koiyooms) as students. At their initiation, 
the parents generally give a feast, which continues for three or four 
days ; at the close of which time the youth, aiTayed in costly gar¬ 
ments and ornaments, and attended by a large retinue, is led 
through the town on horseback to the college of his preceptor. As 
soon as he arrives, he is stript of his attire ; his head is shaved ; 
he is clothed with a yellow garment, and a pot, or beggar’s dish, is 
put into his hand; and in this manner he is committed to his tutor. 

The student is to obseiwe the following rules ; to abstain from 
murder, theft, evil desire, falsehood, ardent spirits, food after noon¬ 
day, dancing, music, &c. from flowers and perfumes, elegant accom- 
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modations, the use of gold and silver. Should he fail in keeping 
these prohibitions he is disqualified for farther advancement. An 
obedient disciple, at the end of twenty years, is admitted into the 
order of priests. 

To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood, two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the observance of which 
for ten years entitles them to the rank of a priest of the first order, 
and empowers them to have colleges and disciples under them. 

A Burman college is built in the style of a palace by some per¬ 
son of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled caves, many of 
which are still to be seen in the ancient city of Pougan. 

Beside their colleges, there are other sacred edifices among the 
Burmans, enclosed by a wall, and intended for the accommodation 
of learned men, who meet to consult each other on religious mat¬ 
ters. In some instances, an image of Goutumu is set up in a con¬ 
spicuous part of the building. 

The houses of the priests are built as works of meiit, and 
offei'ed to them. A temple and a house for priests are commonly 
built at once. It is a law in these houses, that a priest shall 
always give his bed to a priest who is a stranger, if necessary. The 
common people are never suffered to sit upon a priest’s mat or bed. 

The investiture of a priest is a very important ceremony. To 
ordain the candidate, it is necessary that a priest should be present 
who has been initiated twenty years, and not less than five priests 
who have been in orders ten years each. The ceremony, from 
which spectators are carefully excluded, is conducted in a temple 
peculiarly sacred, or in a boat on the river, surrounded with a 
screen of mats. At the commencement, a priest goes out, and asks 
the crowd, whether they have any objection to the youth’s becom¬ 
ing a priest. If they all answer in the negative, he is presented to 
the chief priest, and is asked many questions; as, if he be free 
from disease ; if he be perfect in his elementary knowledge; if he 
have obtained the consent of his parents. After many foimulas 
have been repeated, he is clothed in white ; and the eight utensils, 
composing the whole property of a priest, arfe hung around him. 
He is at length clothed like an old priest, and led to some college, 
where he remains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completely initiated into the duties of the priesthood. 

The four quarters of the moon or festival days among the 
Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected on these occasions 
near a temple, the people bring their offerings, and present them 
to two priests employed in instructing the as.sembled multitude; 
the one speaks in the Palee, and the other explains his words in 
Cingalese. Drums are beaten at intervals, and the temple is illu¬ 
minated. 
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Formerly, it would seem that religious feasts were held 
monthly among the JBurmans : as, the water feast; that for pre¬ 
senting drink-oiferings to the images of Booddbn ; that for water¬ 
ing the trees of the Ficus Indica ; the interrogatory feast; one in 
honour of the priests ; another in honour of Gnndshn ; the boat 
festival; the feast of alms ; the candle feast; the feast of giving 
clothes to the priests ; the lot festival; and the festival for placing 
fire near the images of Booddhu. At present, the Burman feasts 
are held at the full and change of the moon only. At these times 
all public business is suspended ; the people pay their homage to 
Goutumu at the temples, presenting to the image rice, fruits, 
flowers, candles, &c. Aged people often fast during the whole day. 
Some visit the colleges, and hear the priests read portions from 
the Bouddhu writings. 

According to the religion of Booddhu, there are no distinctions 
of caste. Polygamy is not forbidden by the Bouddhu doctrine, and 
it is not uncommon for a man to have a plurality of wives. The 
Burmans burn their dead with many ceremonies, especially the 
bodies of the priests. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Booddhus believe that 
Brumha is the head of the Brnmhacharees, and lives with them in 
one of the higher heavens ; the Vishnoo, Shivu, Kartiku, and Soo- 
muna, are the chief ministers of Indru, the king of heaven, who 
has twenty-eight inferior ministers. An intelligent native of Ceylon 
assured the author, that the Bouddhus dislike the Hindoo religion 
more than they do Mahometanism. 


The Substance of the Tdmee JatU, an Account of the Incar¬ 
nation of Booddhu, 

Translated from the Burman, by Mr. F. Carey. 

The divine one, while remaining in the Jatu forest, began to 
relate his celebrated departure into the forest, and, in reciting the 
encomium, uttered this Jatu of king Tdinee, 

Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembly of 
audience, continued to celebrate the departure of Bhuguvu. Bhu- 
guvh said, ‘ O mendicants! why are you assembled V They re¬ 
plied. ^ We are conversing on this subject.' He rejoined, ‘ 0 men¬ 
dicants, this is not the only time of my departure ; formerly, to 
accomplish unattained austerities, let it not surprise you that I 
left my kingdom, and departed into the forest.' Having said this, 
he remained silent. The mendicants entreating, Bhugtivti reveal¬ 
ed to them the history of the Jatus :— 

' 0 ye mendicants! in the kingdom of Kasheeku, and in the 
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city of Varaniisee, (Benares,) formerly reigned Kashee Raja, a king 
who possessed every excellent quality, and had sixteen thousand 
wives. The citizens said among themselves, ‘ Our sovereign has 
neither son nor daughter to preserve his family from extinction 
they therefore assembled in the presence of the king, and, observ¬ 
ing the rules laid down in the Kooshu Jatu, thus addressed him: 
‘ 0 king! supplicate for a son.’ The king, calling his sixteen 
thousand wives, said, ' Supplicate ye for a son.’ Chundra, and 
the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the gods, made 
supplication, hut obtained neither son nor daughter. This queen, 
Chixndra-ddvee, perfected in holy rites, was the daughter of Murdu 
raja. The king said, ‘ 0 spouse, do thou also entreat for a son.’ 
The queen, at the full moon, remained fasting, and, while reposing 
upon a sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous deeds, exclaimed, ‘I 
have certainly performed perfect vows ; therefore to me a son will 
be granted.’ Thus saying, she repeated her vows. Through her 
piety, the angel, having been made acquainted with the queen’s 
desires, said, ^ Chundra-ddvee supplicates for a son ; I will certain¬ 
ly now grant her this blessing.’ Looking around for a proper per¬ 
son to be incarnate in her womb, he beheld Booddhu-sutwu. This 
person had reigned over the kingdom of Varannsee during twenty 
^’’eai'S; after death he fell into Ooshnudu-niruyil, where he was 
punished eighty thousand years ; he was next born in Tavutingsa, 
where he spent his life, and at death possessed an inclination to 
ascend to the higher heavens of the gods. The angel, going to 
him, said, ‘ O thou great one, produeed in the world of mortals, by 
thee works of merit shall be aecomplished, and much people be 
made happy. The queen of Kashee prays for a son ; wilt thou eon- 
sent to be incarnate in her wombf He added, ‘There are also five 
hundred sons of the gods on the point of transmigration, who are 
willing to be reproduced.^ Booddhn-sntwu consented; and having 
tiunsmigrated with the five hundred sons of the gods,he was conceiv¬ 
ed in the womb of Chundra-ddvee ; the other gods, in those of the 
wives of the nobles. At that time the womb of Chnndra-ddvee shone 
as with refulgent gems; and knowing thatshehad conceived, she sent 
information of it to the king, who ordered attendants on her person. 
At length she was blessed with a son, replete with eveiy excellence. 
On the same day also, in the houses of the nobles, the five hundred 
sons of the gods were born. At the time of the birth, the king, 
surrounded by his assembled nobles, remained in the palace yard, 
when they addressed him thus: ‘ 0 sovereign, to thee a son is bom.’ 
The king was filled with affection towards his first-bom, which, 
penetrating through flesh and bone, adhered to the marrow; in 
this manner he was filled with affection, and his mind became com¬ 
posed. The king then said to his nobles, ‘To me a son is bom : 
are ye pleased V They answered, ‘ What dost thou say ? Before, we 
were without a sovereign; now he is bom, and we have obtained 
a ruler.’ 
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The king thus commanded his chief officer: ' It is my son's 
prerogative to have attendants ; go thou to the houses of the nobles, 
and see who have been born to-^ay.' The chief officer found the 
five hundred sons, and, returning, related to the king what he had 
seen. The king sent garments to each of the five hundred chil¬ 
dren ; and also five hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhu- 
sutwu, four times sixty small-breasted, honey-like, milk-producing 
nurses, having rejected all women in whom there was any defect. 

If an infant sit upon the lap of a very tall woman to draw the 
breast, its neck grows long ; if upon the lap of a short woman, it 
grows hump-backed ; if upon the lap of a thin woman, her thighs 
injure it; if upon the lap of a very corpulent woman, it straddles 
or trembles when it walks; if upon the lap of a veiy long-breasted 
woman, it becomes flat-nosed. A very black woman's milk is cold ; 
an asthmatic woman’s milk is sour; a woman who has an obstruc¬ 
tion in the throat, has acrid or bitter milk. Therefore, rejecting 
all faulty nurses, and having given four times sixty small-breasted, 
honey-like, milk-producing nurses, and paying great homage to 
the infant, the king bestowed a reward upon Chundra-ddvee ; 
when she, receiving the favour, returned it again to her lord. 

Upon the day the child was named, the king caused the prog¬ 
nosticating hrambtins to be called, and, making large presents to 
them, enquired concerning the child’s destiny. The bramhuns 
examined the marks on the child, and said, ‘ 0 most illustrious 
sovereign, this child is replete with every propitious and excellent 
quality ; he. is qualified to govern not only this single island, but 
the two thousand surrounding islands; nor do we perceive the 
least evil in his destiny.’ The king was pleased, and proceeded to 
name the child. Upon the day of his birth it rained all over the 
kingdom of Kasheekli. On that day the heart of the king, and 
the hearts of all his subjects, became tranquil. The child too was 
bom wet, and was therefore called Tdmee. 

When the child was a month old, the nurses, embracing him, 
brought him to the king; who, viewing his beloved child, kissed 
its head, and, causing it to he placed upon his lap, remained satisfied. 

At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, who 
commanded one of them to receive a thousand stripes with a prickly 
whip ; anotlxer to be cast into prison ; another to be pierced with a 
spear; and the other to be placed upon a shoolee.^ Muha-sutwu, 
heai'ing the words of the father, was afraid ; and trembling, reflect¬ 
ed thus : ^ My father, obliged to be a king, has committed many 
weighty and hell-deserving deeds.' 

On the following day, the nurses caused him to be laid under 
the white umbrella, upon an adorned pleasure-abounding bed ; 


^ An mstrumeut upon which the criminal is impaled. 
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where, after reposing for a short time, he opened his eyes, and 
beholding the white umbrella, and the great splendour of his 
apartment, he became exceedingly afraid, more than before. 
While reflecting how he came to this abode of cruelty, by the 
strength of his former knowledge he perceived, that he had come 
from the heavens of the gods; looking still further back^ he 
remembered that he had been burning in hell; looking back to a still 
more remote period, he recognized himself as a king of that place, 
(Benares,) and said to himself: ' Having reigned twenty years in 
Varan usee, I was punished eighty thousand years in hell; and 
now I have sprung to birth again in this place, in this abode of 
thieves. To four culprits yesterday my father spoke harsh, hell¬ 
exposing words. Now undoubtedly I must reign again, and be 
again cast into hell, where I must endure great affliction,' Terror 
fell upon Muhasfltwu, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body 
withered like a lotos rubbed between the hand ; and while con¬ 
sidering by what means he could be emancipated from this abode 
of thieves, he fell asleep. In the mean time the goddess, his 
mother, thus consoled him: ‘ 0 child, Tdmee-koomaru, be not 
sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful: thou desirest to be released from 
this abode of thieves; therefore, though not lame, thou makest 
thyself to appear as one lame; though not deaf, thou makest 
thyself deaf; though not dumb, thou makest thyself as one dumb.' 
Booddhn-sutwu, having derived consolation from the words of the 
goddess, repeated the second stanza : ‘ 0 goddess, I will do what 
thou hast commanded.' 

The king, having appointed the five hundred youths to remain 
with his son as a guard, they cried for the breast; but Muha- 
Hutwu, affrighted at the idea of being cast into hell, exclaimed, 
^ Though I be even parched up to-day, death is preferable to being 
cast into hell.' Thus reflecting, he neither cried nor wept. The 
uurse.s made known the faet to Chnndra-ddvee, and she related 
it to the king. From that time, they let the child fast beyond 
the usual period, and sometimes omitted to give him nourishment 
for the whole day : though the dread of falling into hell, how¬ 
ever, though exhausted, he neither cried nor wept. Then the 
mother, saying, ' My son is hungry,^ gave him the breast herself; 
but though she nourished him at intervals during a whole year, 
she could not understand his intentions. 

The nobles afterwards, reminding the king, that children of 
the age of one year take a liking to sweetmeats; and, adding, 
we will try Booddhn-sutwu with them ; caused the five hundred 
youths to be seated by him, and placing various sorts of sweetmeats 
before him and them, retired to a secret place. The other youths, 
leaping and scrambling, devoured the sweetmeats ; but Booddhti- 
sutwu warned himself, saying, ‘ 0 thou Tdmee-koomarn, desiring 
hell, dost thou wish for this food ? Filled with horror, he did 
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not even look upon it. Tims they tempted him with sweetmeats 
for a whole year, but were unable to look into his heart. 

[The work then goes on to relate, that the next yeai' they 
endeavour to excite his desires by setting various fruits before 
him, but in vain. The following year they put playthings 
before him ; and .for another year great varieties of food. They 
next endeavoured during a 3 ^ear to affright him with fire ; during 
another with a furious elephant ; during another with serpents : 
but he remained destitute of fear as well as of desire. At the age 
of eight, they endeavoured to amuse him with dances ; at nine to 
terrify him with swords ; at ten with loud noises from shells ; at 
eleven with a horrid drum; at twelve with extraordinary lights in his 
bed-room ; at thirteen they covered him with molasses, and let the 
flies torment him; at fourteen they almost suffocated him with 
offensive smells ; at fifteen they scorched him with fire ; at sixteen 
they introduced into his presence beautiful females, perfumes, 
dances, &c. Thus they enticed him for sixteen years with the 
sixteen great temptations, and tried him with many other smaller 
temptations ; but they were still unable to enter into his designs ] 

Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling bram- 
huns to be called, and said to them: ‘ At the time of my son’s 
birth, you said, ‘ This child is replete with every fortunate and 
virtuous mark ; neither is there any evil token whatever in him 
but behold he is born lame, dumb, and deaf : your wmrds are not 
verified.’ The bramhuns replied, ‘ 0 sovereign ! there is nothing 
unknown to the wise. If we had said, the son born to the king 
is stupid, it would have created thee pain of mind ; therefore we 
did not, mention the matter.’ Then the king asked what was 
proper to be done. The bramhiins answered, ^ Great sovereign, 
while this youth remains in the palace, we perceive three evils 
may happen ; one to the king’s life, another to the white umbreUa, 
another to the queen : therefore, without delay, put the unfortu¬ 
nate horses to the unfortunate chariot, and placing him therein, 
carry him out by the west gate to the hurying-ground, and, having 
dug a square hole, bury him.’ The king, through the dread of 
these evils, adopted this advice. 

Chundra-cldvee, informed of these designs, went alone to the 
king, and having made obeisance, said, ‘ O sovereign, thou confer- 
redst a blessing upon me, and I, having received it, committed it 
to thee : now give it me again.’ The king replied, ^ Take it, 0 
queen.’ She then said, ‘ O king, give the kingdom to my son.’ 
The king replied, ' It is out of my power ; thy son is an idiot.’ 
The queen replied, ' O sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to 
give him the kingdom in perpetuity, give it him for seven years 
only,’ The king replied, ' I cannot, O queen :’ but she renewed 
her petitions, lowering each of them till she solicited for a reign 
onl}^ of seven da 3 ^s; and this was grhntcd. 
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Immediately the mother, decorating her son, thus addressed 
him : ‘ 0 Tdmee-koomaru! the kingdom is thine.’ I’hen causing 
proclamation to be made by the sound of the drum, and commanding 
the whole city to be adorned, she seated her son upon an elephant, 
with the white umbrella carried over his head. After being thus 
convej^ed round the city, she caused him to be laid upon a noble 
bed ; and be sought her beloved son, during the w.hole night, thus : 
‘ O son, Temee-koomaru ! in attending on thee for sixteen years, 
my eyes smart with weeping ; my heart is as though it were 
pierced through. I know thou art not lame, &c. Do not leave 
me childless.’ After the same manner she besought him the 
following day, and the five remaining days. 

On the sixth day, the king, having called his charioteer, 
thus addressed him, ‘ O Soonundu, charioteer, to-morrow, early in 
the morning, uniting the unfortunate horses to the unfortunate 
chariot, take the youth, and cause him to be carried out by the 
west gate ; and after having dug a square hole in the burying- 
ground, cast him into it, and with the back of the spade break his 
skull: thus causing him to die, cover him with dust; and having 
accomplished the work of increasing the earth, bathing, come 
away.’ The queen, having overheard what passed, was filled 
with sorrow, and going to her son, addressed him, * 0 son, 
Temee ! thy father, the king of Kasheeku, has issued orders to 
bury thee early to-morrow morning. 0 son ! early to-morrow 
thou wilt die.’ Hearing this, Muha-sutwu thus gratulated 
himself: ‘ O Temeerkoomaru ; thy sixteen years are now accom¬ 
plished !’ But his mother’s heart was pierced through with sorrow. 
T^mee added, ‘T have attained to the consummation of my desires 
but he refrained from speaking to his mother. 

Early in the morning, the charioteer, having harnessed the 
horses to the chariot, through the power of the god, and Muha- 
sutwu’s austerities, he put the fortunate horses to the fortunate 
chariot; then, stopping the chariot at the king’s door, he entered 
the inner apartments, and saluting the queen Chundra, he thus 
addressed her: ‘ 0 queen ! be not wroth ; it is the king’s command.’ 
Thus saying, with the back of his hand having put away the queen, 
who was sleeping with her son enfolded in her arms, he took up 
the youth as a garland of flowers, [viz., gently or carefully as a 
person would carry tender flowers,] and descended from the palace. 
At this time Chundra-ddvee, smiting her breast, and weeping 
aloud, remained in the place-yard. Muha-sutwu, beholding his 
mother, said to himself silently, ' My mother will die from the 
anguish of her mind.’ But correcting himself, he added, in his 
own mind, 'If I speak, the efforts of sixteen years will certainly 
become abortive.’ 

The charioteer having put Booddhu-sutwu into the chariot, 
said, ' I will go out at the west gate but through the merit of 
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Booddhu-sutwix’s anstentiea, the charioteer, deluded by the gods, 
turned the chariot, and driving it out at the east gate, was precipi¬ 
tated to the distance of twenty-four miles at once. The charioteer, 
seeing before him a thick forest, mistook it for the buvying-groimd; 
and thinking it an excellent place,'drove the chariot to one side of 
the road, halted, and descended. He now stripped Muha-sntwu of 
his garments, tied them up, and laid them in a suitable place : 
then with a spade he began to dig a square grave, at no gi'eat dis¬ 
tance from the chariot. At this moment Booddhu-sutwu reflected 
thus: ' Now is my time for exertion; it is true, I have not moved 
hand nor foot for sixteen years, but I will now see if I do not 
possess strength.’ He arose, rubbed his arms and legs, descended 
from the chariot, and tlien walking backward and forward several 
times, found he possessed strength sufficient to go the distance of 
of eight hundred miles in one day. He then said, ' Should the 
charioteer contend with me, I will see whether I possess strength to 
wrestle with him or notand laying hold of the hinder part of 
the carriage, threw it, as though it had been a child’s plaything, so 
that it continued twirling round and round. 

After this, Tdinee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments of the 
gods, and calling Vishwu-kurmu, the son of the gods, thus addres¬ 
sed him : ‘ 0 Yishwu-kurmu, go thou to Tdmee-koomaru, the son 
of the king ofKasheekix, and array him.’ Vishwu-kurmu descend¬ 
ed, bearing ten thousand pieces of cloth, and bound them round 
Booddhu-s-utwiVs head ; and thus, with the garments of the gods 
and mortals, airayed him like a ddvu. , 

Booddhu-sutwu, shining like the king of the gods, went 
to the hole the cliarioteer was digging, and standing by the 
brink, invoking, uttered the third stanza: ' 0 charioteer! 
why art thou digging that grave in such haste ? 0 thou 1 
dost thou hear what 1 say ? what wilt thou do with that grave ?’ 
The charioteer, hearing the above words, without looking up, said, 

‘ To the king has been born a son who is dumb, lame, and desti¬ 
tute of understanding; and the king has commanded me to bury 
him in the wilderness.’ Muha-sutwu said, M am neither deaf, nor 
dumb, uor lame. O charioteer ! if thou bury me in this wilder¬ 
ness, thou wilt do a bad action. Behold my thighs, my arms ; 
hear me speak, 0 charioteer! By burying me in this wilderness, 
thou wilt commit an evil act.’ The charioteer asked himself, ' Who 
can tliis personage he, who has continued praising himself from the 
time of his arrival? then beholding his features exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful, he continued, ^ Who can this person be 1 Is he a man, or a god ? 
and added the following stanza : ' Art thou a god, or a gundhurvu 
or the devu Pooi-unduru! Who art thou? Whose son ? How shall 
1 know thee ? Muha-sutwu, describing himself in humble language, 
recited this stanza: 'lam neither a god, nor a gundhurvti, nor 
Poorunduru: I am the son of the king of Kaslieeku, for whom 
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thou art digging this grave; the son of that king by whom thou 
art nourished. O charioteer! undoubtedly it is an evil thing for 
thee to bury me in this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of 
the tree under the shade of which he sits and sleeps, is a worthless 
person/ 

Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not believe him 
to be Booddhu-sutwh. The latter therefore said, ' I will convince 
him by a godlike acclamation.’ Then, by a dreadful vociferation, 
echoing through the thick forest, he proceeded to utter the stanza 
descriptive of the blessings of friendship : ‘ O charioteer I he who 
does not act unfeuthfully towards his friend, has abundance of food, 
not only in his own house, but wherever he may happen to go. He 
who wrongs not his friend, to whatever country, town, or city he 
may go, will be revered by all. He who acts not the treacherous 
part toward his friend, thieves will not injure him, nor can kings 
disregard him; and he will excel all his enemies. He who is a 
faithful friend, is beloved in the assembly, and becomes chief among 
his relatives. He who deceives not his friend, but honours him, 
becomes honourable, and renowned in noble deeds. He who acts 
not treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of others, 
is venerated ; saluting others, he is saluted, and obtains glory and 
renown. He who deals faithfully with his friend, shines like flame, 
is glorious as the gods, nor is he forsaken of the deity of prosperity. 
He who deceives not his friend, his cattle increase, and whatever 
he plaints in his field flourishes and bears fruit. He who does not 
wrong his friend, should he fall from a high mountain or tree, and 
die, he will attain his place. He who acts not the impious part 
toward bis friend, can never be hurt by his enemies ;. but stands 
firm like a well-rooted tree, upon which the wind has no effect/ 
Thus Booddhn-sutwu, in the above stanza, set forth meritorious 
actions. 

The charioteer then left off digging the grave, and, going to 
the chariot, missed the robes and ornaments. He then returfied, 
and looking round recognized Booddhu-sutwii, at whose feet he 
fell, and lifting up his joined hands, uttered the following stanza : 
—' Come, let me receive thee ; it is right that thou shouldest in¬ 
herit thine own house. 0 thou king’s son ! what art thou doing 
in this wilderness V Mfiha-sutwfi replied, ' I have no desire for the 
kingdom, nor for relations nor riches: father and mother have 
rejected: me; the inhabitants of the towns and villages have 
rejected me ; the j^ouths have discarded me; my mother has 
sent me away; my father has cast me off; 1 myself have 
become a mendicant, nor have I the least inclination for ob¬ 
jects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the object of their 
desires : I am Vdpfikfi the Brfimhuebaree. To me, who have left 
every thing, what cause- of dread or fear can there be ? The 
charioteer replied, ‘ Possessing such melodious and excellent speech, 
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wherefore didst thou not speak when with thy father and mother?^ 
Mhha-subwu answered, ' I ruled twenty years at Yaranusee, in con¬ 
sequence of which I was tormented eighty thousand years in hell. 
Dreading a similar calamity, I did not permit myself to be rein¬ 
stated in the kingdom. On this account too, I forbore speaking to 
father or mother. My father, seating me upon his knee, command¬ 
ed four culprits to be punished in the following manner:—‘Kill 
one ; bind the other ; having pierced one, anoint him with painful 
corrosives ; impale the other ' Hearing these severe commands, I 
was induced, though not dumb, to feigm dumbness ; though not 
lame, to put on the appearance of lameness, and i*emain besmeared 
in my own excrements. 0 charioteer, w'bat wise man, for his sus¬ 
tenance, will perpetrate the five crimes' ?’ Know, 0 charioteer! 
that I am a briiinhucharee. Certainly the deliberate have their 
desires accomplished#; I am a brumhucharee. To me, having de¬ 
parted into the wilderness, what cause of fear X 

The charioteer, hearing this, said within himself, ‘ This youth 
has cast away a splendid kingdom as a putrid carcase, and has en¬ 
tered this wilderness as a mendicant. Of what use will the world 
be to me I also will embrace the life of a mendicant.’ Thus re¬ 
flecting, he uttered the following stanza :—‘ O king’s son ! I will 
enter upon the life of a hermit with thee. O prince! I prefer a 
hermitage ; call me to join thee/ Muha-sutwu said, ‘ Verily, I will 
make him a mendicant immediately.’ But, reflecting again, he 
said, ‘ Neither my father nor mother will come hei’e ; and this 
chariot, these horses, ornaments, and robes, will surely be destroy¬ 
ed in this place. They will say, has not this youth become a can¬ 
nibal, and devoured the charioteer Perceiving a way to promote 
the welfare of his father and mother, and being desirous of making 
it appear, that the horses, chariot, ornaments, &c. were a debt due 
by the charioteer, he uttered the following stanza:—‘ 0 charioteer! 
take back the chariot; and, cancelling the debt, return.’ The 
charioteer then reflected thus within himself: ‘ While I am gone 
to the town, should Muha-sutwu retire to any other place, and his 
father, hearing of his son’s welfare, say, ^ Shew him to me, and 
should I be unable to produce him, the father will punish me ; I 
will therefore receive a pledge of him that he go not to any other 
place.’ He then uttered the following stanza : ‘ Success to thee ; 
I will comply with thy solicitations ; but attend to this my re¬ 
quest : remain here until I bring the king. I am not certain 
whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee.’ Muha-sutwil re¬ 
plied, ‘ 0 charioteer 1 I will act according to thy word ; I have a 
desire to see my father; return to the town. Inform my relatives 
of my welfiire, and tell my father and mother, that I have sent 
them my salutation.’ 

i The Hindoo shastras, as well as the BoiiddhiS, mention five * mortal sins,’ viz- 
stealing five tolas of gold, crim. con. with the wife of a spiritual guide, slaying cows 
and hramhiSns, aod drinking spirituous liquors. 
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Saying this, Muha-siitwu bowed his head like a golden plan¬ 
tain tree, and observed the five touches, (that is, he caused his 
thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the earth,) placing his face to¬ 
wards the town of Varanusee. The charioteer, having x’eceived 
his instructions, circumambulating the youth, ascended the car, 
and drove towards the town. 

At this moment Chundra-ddvee, opening the lion door, and 
striking her breast, began to weep. The mother, beholding the 
chariot empty, and the charioteer returning by himself, with eyes 
full of tears, wept; and looking towards him, said within herself, 
^ Having killed the son of my bosom, this charioteer is returning 
to us. Has he killed my son ? Has he performed the ceremony of 
increasing the earth V Beholding the charioteer approach after 
having murdered her darling son, she said again within herself, 
' Will not the merciless enemies rejoice 1 0 charioteer ! when thou 
killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, or how? Did he weep ? 
Pray tell me. When thou interredst my dumb and lame son, how 
did he make any resistance with his hands and feet ? Pray tell me.’^ 

The charioteer replied, ' 0 queen, permit me to approach, 
and I will inform thee of all that I have heard and seen concerning 
the king s son.’ Chundra-ddvee answered, ^ 0 charioteer! fear 
not: what thou hast heard and seen respecting the king’s son, re¬ 
late to me, without hesitation.’ The charioteer replied, ' The queen’s 
son is neither dumb nor lame, he has a clear voice ; but dreading 
to be made king, he has resorted to ingenious arts: he recollected 
his former existence, when, after reigning twenty yeai’s in Varanu¬ 
see, he fell into a flaming hell, and was tormented eighty thousand 
years. Afraid of being king, he consented not to his instalment, 
and for this reason also he spake neither to father nor mother. He 
is complete in every member, of full and even stature, of excellent 
speech and wisdom, and is on the road to heaven. If thou desirest 
to see thy beloved son, come; I will certainly take thee to the 
place of his abode. Come without delay; it becomes thee to hasten.’ 

The ddvu, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becoming a 
mendicant, sent for Vishwu-kurmfl, and said: • O Vishwu-kurmfl, 
son of the gods, the youth Tdmee is anxious to become a hermit; 
build him a house^of leaves, and prepare for him every implement 
necessary for a priest.’ Vishwu-ktlrmu, by his own might, formed 
a delightful residence in the twelve miles-extending forest; dug 
a pool and a well; created trees which bore fruit out of their sea¬ 
son ; and near the hermitage of leaves made a walk four and twenty 
cubits in length, and strewed ^ beautiful crystal-like sand upon it. 
Having prepared all the implements necessary for a priest, he ad¬ 
ded, ' Whosoever desires to become a priest, let him receive these 
implements !’ And having driven away all noxious animals, and 
birds of unpleasant voice, he returned. 

41 
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Mnha-siitwB, observing wliat Vishwo-kurmu had done, and 
knowing that the devu had designed it for him, entered the abode. 
Having cast off his former garments, he girded himself with those 
made from the bark of a tree, threw a leopard’s skin over his 
shoulders, covered his head with his long twisted hair, and placed 
a bamboo across his shoulder. Then quitting the house of leaves, 
with a staff in his hand, he caused the lustre of his priesthood to 
appear ; and while walking to and fro, exclaimed, ^ This is bliss 1 
How^ happy am I!’ Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight cere¬ 
monies proper for a hermit. In the evening he seated himself at 
the head of the walk, and taking of the fruit of the trees which 
bare out of their season, and boiling them in tasteless water, with¬ 
out either salt or acid, as on immortal food, he fed upon this, in the 
pot given him by the ddvu. Thus, reflecting upon the four doc¬ 
trines of Brumha, he took up his residence in this grove. 

The king of Kasheeku, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called the chief officer of the army, and said, ' Put the 
horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow the conches, 
beat the large well-braced drum, and the haimonious small drum ; 
and let the inhabitants of my kingdom attend me : I will go to 
instruct my son.’ 

The king sent before him the four orders of wandors, amount¬ 
ing to eighteen ukshouhinees.“ Three days elapsed before they 
were arranged; and on the fourth day the sovereign of Kasheeku 
left the city. Stepping into his carriage, he said to his concubines,, 
' All of you follow meto his attendants, ‘ Take the chamhidi, the 
diadem, the scimitar, and the white umbrella, with the gold- 
adomed shoes, and ascend the chariot.’ The king then departed, 
and quickly arrived at the place where his son Tdmee was. Be¬ 
holding the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like a flame, Tdmee enquired after the welfare of his father, his 
sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &c. He asked 
also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and treasuries; and 
farther, whether the king did not delight in inebriating liquors ; 
whether he delighted in vows, in virtue, and in bestowing alms. 

The king, out of respect to Mhha-sutwu, would not sit upon 
his throne ; his son therefore prepared a seat of leaves : upon this 
too he refused to sit, and placed himself on the ground. Mhha- 
sntwu, seeing his father thus seated, entered his hut of leaves, and 
brought forth some of the boiled leaves with which he wished to 
entertain his sire, and repeated the following stanza: ' 0 sovereign, 
partake of my saltless prepared food of leaves ; thou art my guest.’ 

A complete army is composed of one akshoiihincc, or 109,350 foot, 65,610 
hcrsea, 21,870 chariots, and 21,870 elephants. According to this account, therefore, 
tfcii king of Benares had an army 3,936,600 strong. 
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The king replied, ‘ I cannot eat leaves; it is not my food ; I eat 
the soup of clean flesh, and rice/ Still, out of reverence to Muha- 
sfltwu, he received a small quantity of the food in his hand, and 
thus addressing him in affectionate language, ‘ 0 child, I do not 
feed upon such food,* seated himself. The queen, Chundra-d^vee, 
surrounded with her maidens, came by a straight road to the 
residence of Booddhu-sutwu, and beholding her beloved son, fell 
on the ground senseless. Eeviving, she arose, and embracing 
Booddhu-sutwu*s feet, woi'shipped him; then arising, with her 
eyes fuU of tears, she seated hersel in a suitable situation. The 
king said, ‘ 0 queen 1 beholdest thou the food of thy son and 
putting a little of it into her hand, he gave the remainder by little 
and little to his concubines, all of whom said, ‘ 0 sir, dost thou live 
upon such food as this ? (putting it on their heads;) thou performest 
very severe austerities/ Thus saying, and worshipping him, 
they seated themselves. The king said, ‘ 0 beloved youth, this 
food astonishes me ; thy dwelling alone is an astonishment to me. 
How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse food, hast such a 
beautiful appearance?* Muha-sutwu said, 'Because, 0 king, I 
sleep upon this bed of leaves, my countenance appears so beautSul: 
no instruments of defence, used for the protection of kings, are 
placed over me ; but on account of my serene repose, my counte¬ 
nance is of this beautiful hue. I feel no remorse for what is past, 
no concern about what wiU occur, and I am resigned to what 
happens; therefore my countenance appears gay: the foolish, 
because they are anxious about what may ^ happen, and sorry for 
what is past, wither away as a plucked green reed.* 

The king, reflecting, ‘ I am come here to anoint my son, 
and invite him to the kingdom,’ said, ' 0 sou ! I wiU bestow upon 
thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the horsemen, and array¬ 
ed footmen, with delightful horses: I will also give thee the 
maidens adorned with all sorts of ornaments; raise up progeny by 
them, and thou shalt become our sovereign : virgins well versed in 
dancing and singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will 
bring thee adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast 
raised a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What art thou 
doing in this wilderness V 

Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddhu-sutwfl:—‘ 0 
sir! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts; the young may be¬ 
come ascetics; a youth’s becoming a priest is extolled even by the 
sages. I will perform virtuous actions; I have not the least desire 
to be installed in the kingdom. I have seen a youth, the beloved 
son of much anxiety, who could but just say " father, mother,’ die 
before he reached maturity. I have beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by death) as the 
sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and women, even when 
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young, die : if therefore the young die, who can confide in life ? 
Even as the life of fish in a scarcity of water is very short, so the 
life of mortals shortens by eveiy passing night: of what avail then 
is youth ? Men are constantly harassed, constantly surrounded ; 
they pass away without seeing good: therefore why wilt thou 
install me in the kingdom f 

The sovereign of Kasheeku said, ^0 son, inform me who 
harass mankind; who agitate mankind ; and what is it that passes 
away without profit/ Booddhu-sutwu replied, ^ Death harasses 
mankind; increasing age surrounds them. This know, 0 sire I 
that as the thread grows less and less by every insertion of the 
shuttle, so the life of man dwindles away. As the waters of an 
overflowing river never re-ascend, so the days of man never return. 
An overflowing river carries away all the trees near its banks, so all 
mankind are borne away by increasing age and death.’ 

The king, hearing the virtuous sayings of Booddhu-sutwu, 
became very dissatisfied with human life; and being desirous of 
becoming a hennit, said, ' I will not return to the city: I will 
certainly cause my son to return, and the white umbrella to be 
given to him.’ Thus reflecting, and being desirous of enticing his 
son to accept the kingdom, he said, [Here the same offers are repeat¬ 
ed of horses, footmen, elephants, virgins, &;c.] 

To shew his disregard of the kingdom, Muha-sutwu replied, 
' O sire! why temptest thou me with perishing wealth, dying 
women, and youthful bloom ? O king ! what is love, the pleasant 
look, present delight, anxiety in pursuit of wealth, sons, and 
daughters, and wives, to me, who am released from the bonds of 
iniquity ? I know that death will not forget me ; therefore, of 
what use ai*e pleasures and riches ? As the shedding of ripe fruit is 
a constant evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause of anxiety. 
Of many people seen in the morning, how few are to be seen at 
night; and of the many seen in the evening, how few are to be 
seen in the morning ! Virtuous deeds ought to be practised to-day, 
for who can tell but we must die to-morrow ; nor is there any pos¬ 
sible escape from the arrows of death. 0 sire ! thieves long after 
riches : I am freed from the bonds of iniquity. Beturn, return, 
0 king ! I have no desire for the kingdom.’ 

Hearing these saying, the king, as well as Chundra-ddvee, with 
the sixteen thousand maidens, and all the nobles, were desirous of 
becoming mendicants. The king made proclamation, ' Whosoever 
wishes, let him come to my son, and become a priest.’ This he also 
caused to be published by the sound of the drum throughout the 
city. The inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles of 
merchandize in the market, and their bouses open, quitted the town, 
and went out to the king : who thus, with many of his subjects' 
embraced a forest residence with Muha-sutwu. The hermitage grant- 
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ed by the angel was filled with people to the extent of six miles; 
Muha-siitwu also put his house of leaves in order; the women he 
placed in the interior, because women are apt to be afraid ; to the 
men he assigned the yard. 

All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on the 
ground, eat thereof, and performed the rites of ascetics. Muha- 
sutwu, by the power of his devotions being raised in the air, 
delivered virtuous and mellifluous sayings. 

At that time a neighbouring monarch, hearing that the king 
of Varanusee had departed from the city, and had entered the 
wilderness as a hermit, said to himself, 'I will take possession of his 
kingdom upon which he left his own capital, and entering the 
city of Varanusee, beheld it richly adorned. Ascending the palace, 
and struck with its gems, he said to himself, ^There must be some 
evil here, or the king of Kasheeku would not have left this wealth.^ 
Thus reflecting, he called seven persons who had been left behind, 
and enquired of them, ‘Did any disaster befal your sovereign in thi& 
town r The drunkards replied, ' No, 0 king T The king enquired, 

‘ Why, then, did he forsake it They replied, ‘Tdmee, the son of our 
sovereign, would not accept the government; but feigning himself 
deaf, dumb, &;c. depai’ted from the city, and entered the forest, to 
perform the rites of an ascetic: on which account our sovereign, 
accompanied by ft great multitude, left this city, to practise the 
rites of an anchorite near his son.' The illustrious monarch, heai’ing 
what they said, was overjoyed, and said,‘I also will become a 
hermit: by what gate did your sovereign depart T They replied, 

‘ By the east gate.' The king, accompanied by his attendants, 
departing out at the east gate, went toward the banks of the 
river, Muha-sntwii, informed of his approach, came from the 
forest, and, by the power of his devotion being seated in the air, 
declared the mellifluous sayings ; on hearing which, this king also, 
with his army, became hermits under Mflha-sutwu. In like 
manner, three other kings left their kingdoms, with an intention 
of taking Varanusee ; but like the former they embraced a forest 
residence with Booddhu-sutwu. The elephants and horses became 
wild; the chariots fell to pieces ; the coin of the treasuries, 
mingled with the sand of the hermitage, was reduced to earth ; 
and the whole concourse of people, having accomplished their 
austerities, went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had 
theii' minds enlightened in the society of the sages, were repro¬ 
duced in the six abodes of the gods, 

Sutwu, closing these virtuous instructions, said, ‘ 0 ye mendi¬ 
cants when 1 formerly left the city, I truly departed ; but this is 
not the period of my departure/ He then collected together the 
Jatfl. At that time, the daughter of the goddess, who guarded the 
lynbrella, and the charioteer, were reproduced ; the angel became 
Uniroodhli; the father and mother were reproduced in an illustri- 
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ous family; the remaining multitude were reproduced as the 
assembly of Booddhu. ‘ I, the deaf, lame, and dumb, am declared 
to be god,* 


CHAR III. 

ACCOUNT OF THE JOINUS.* 


‘ The joinfls/ says Dr, F. Buchanan, ‘ are spread all over 
India; but at present are not numerous any where, except in 
Tooluvu. They allege, that formerly they extended over the whole 
of Aryu, or Bhurtitu-kundn; and that all those who had any just 
pretensions to be of kshutriyu descent, were of their sect. It no 
doubt appears clear, that, in the south of India, many powerful 
princes were their followers, till the time of Eamanooju-acharyu/ 

This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishubhu-devu, a Hindoo ; 
who is said, in the Kulpu-s56tru,^ a joinh shastru, from which the 
greater part of the following account is extracted, to have been in¬ 
carnate thirteen times. The Khlpu-sootru gives the periods of 
these births, and declares, that at his last appearance, Rishubhti 
was born in the family of Ikshwakoo; his fathers name was Nab- 
hee, his mother’s Muroo, (the Shree-Bhaguvutu calls her Mdroo.) 
At this time, says the same work, men were in an uncivilized state, 
supported not by their labour, but by the fruits of trees, (kulpxl- 
vrikshn,) which supplied spontaneously all their wants, and under 
which they dwelt, having no houses. The gods descended at the 
birth of RishtLbhn, and, when he was grown to maturity, Indru 
came from heaven to give him in marriage. Bhui-utu, and many 
other sons, were the fruits of this marriage.*' At the installation 
also of Rishubhu, Indru was present, and gave him a celestial 
throne. This monarch had the following titles of honor bestowed 

a From the word jinil (ji, to conquer) this sect derives its name. He who has 
overcome the eight great crimes, is called jinn. These crimes are, eating at night; 
slaying any animal; eating the fruit of those trees that give milk, pumpkins, young 
bamboo plants; tasting honey, flesh ; taking the wealth of others; taking by force a 
married woman; eating flowers, butter, cheese; and worshipping the gods of other 
religions. 

^ This work is written in the ITrdhn-magiijee and the PrakritiS-LiinkSshwfiree 
languages : three learned men have written commentaries on it, one of which, the 
Kiilpil-droomu-kfllika, as well as the KiSlptl-sootriJ, are in the College library, Calcutta. 
The KiSlpii-sootrii is divided into three parts, comprising the histoiy of the joinu 
mendicants, the duties of the wise, and of ascetics. 

c Gomiitgshwiiru-swamee is mentioned as another son by a diflereut queen, and 
is said to have reigned at Oude .—See Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p, 260. 
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on him : the Great King, the Great Mendicant, the Great Joinu/ the 
Perfect Saint, the Paragon of Virtue. He taught mankind to cul¬ 
tivate the earth, as well as the first acts of civilization; and after¬ 
wards adopted a person as his spiritual guide. Then, during a 
whole year, he presented gifts to the people, and renouncing his 
kingdom, went into a forest, where, for a thousand years, he con¬ 
tinued the devotions of a hermit, and refined all his powers: to the 
hermits dwelling near him in the forest he explained the principles 
of religion, but initiated twelve persons as his chief disciples; 
eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the people of various 
countries. Near him were 84,000 joinus; 300,000 females, men¬ 
dicants ; 300,500 other disciples; and 500,000 females who had 
begun to leam the principles of the joinu religion; beside many 
thousands more. At length, after residing several millions of years 
in this forest, at the close of the third of the six yoogus, he obtain¬ 
ed absorption, together with a thousand of his disciples. 

After Rishubhu-d^vu, twenty-two persons jure mentioned in 
this work as the^successive leaders of the sect : Ujitunat^htt, Sum- 
bhuvu-nat’hu IJbhinundunu, Soomntee-nat’hu, Pudmu-prubhoo, 
Sooparshwu-naPhu, Chundru-prubhoo®, Soovit-nat'hu, Sheetulii- 
nat’hti, Shrdyangsfi, Vasuvu-pooj^m, Vimulu-nat’hfi, TTn'Sntu- 
nat’hu Dhurmu-nat’hu, Shantee-nat’hu, Koont’hfi-nat’hfi, Urfi- 
nat’hu, Mullee-nat'hu, Munusu-vrutee, Numee-nat’hu, Ndmu-nat’hu^, 
and Parshwii-naPhu,®^ I give the account of the incarnation of 
Parshwu-nat’hfi, who is here said to have descen^ied fi’om the tenth 
heaven into the womb of Vamunii, the queen of TJshwti-sdnu, on the 
fourth of the dark part of the moon, under the star Vishakha, in 
the month Choitru, at Benares. He was bom on the tenth of 
PoushtL; at which time the gods descended, and celebrated a 
great feast. After he had lived to the age of thirty, he received 
the forms of initiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a 
king: but there he dismissed his courtiers and royal state, and 
assumed the dress of an ascetic. He took up his abode under an 
fishoku tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy years; when, 
from mount Shikhiiru, he and thirty-three other joinu ascetics 
obtained absorption. This happened at the close of the sookhumu- 
dookliumfi yoogu. 

The last of the joinri yogees was Muha-veeru, who is said to 
have been incarnate twenty-seven times, and at his last birth to 


* The bramhiiiis place Rishifbhii at the head of this atheistical sect: it is ‘record¬ 
ed in the fifth chapter of the Shree-bhaguvtitfi, that the kings of Konkfi,. VdnkiJ, and 
KootiSjfi, witnessing his devotions, became joinus. 

« In the ninth voL of the Asiatic Researches, facing p. 264, is a drawing of this 
anchorite. 

f This ascetic was the son of king Sttmoodrfi-vijilyil, of Sonveerii, in TrishiJtif. 

e Facing the 272d page of the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Reseai’ches is a drawing of 
this god, under the name of Jain-deo. 
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have been the son of Siddhart’hu, a kshutriyii, of Kshutriyn- 
koondu. As usual, in these extraordinary births, he performed 
many wonderful things while a ehild, and began his studies at the 
age of five. At sehool, however, he was so idle, that his tutor 
reproved him; but was unable to understand the answers given 
by the youth, till Indru appeared, and assured the teaeher, that 
the youth was more than man, since he had already written a 
Sungskritu grammar, the Joinendru. After leaving school, he 
pursued his pleasures for twenty-eight years ; during which time 
the king and queen died, and the eldest son was raised to the 
throne. Mnha-veeni now asked leave to retire from the world to 
a forest, but was detained two years by his elder brother ; after 
which, distributing millions upon millions of money amongst the 
subjects, he took leave of his wife and children, and entered a 
forest, carried in triumph by ten thousand gods, the heavens 
raining flowers on the procession, and the gods singing his praises. 
Then, sitting down under a shady tree, in the presence of this 
divine assembly, he stripped himself of his royal garments, and 
put on those of an ascetic ; after which the assembly broke up. 

While here, he received many disciples, and became a great 
teacher. He practised the most rigid austerities, renouncing all 
food and clothing, as well as all intercourse with man, till at length 
he remained standing, like the trunk of a dead tree, unconscious of 
his bodily existence; and while in this state, obtained the exact 
knowledge of all things. 

During, his continuance in the place where he practised 
these austerities, he one day went to the tree under which he had 
commenced his devotions, where he met eleven bramhuns engaged 
in controversy on the following subjects ;—' Is there a soul in man? 
—If there be a soul in man, is it united to the body, or is it 
separate from it ?—Of how many elements is the body com¬ 
posed ?—Is there an after-state ?—Is the soul in bondage while 
in the body, and is there any state of deliverance ?—Are there 
any gods?—Are any persons in danger of future torments?— 
Are there works of merit ?—Is there such a thing as absorption V 
As he approached these bramhuns, the}^ saw the gods scatter on 
him a shower of flowers, and pass to and from him through the air. 
He asked the pundits whether they did not entertain doubts on 
these subjects: [Here he, to their astonishment, repeated what 
had formed the grounds of their dispute.] They sat down, and 
eagerly listened to his discourse, as the messenger of heaven. 
Muha-veeru reminded them, that they did not understand the 
vedu ; therefore they entertained these doubts. He declared, that 
there was a separate spirit, who is wisdom, mind, sight, hearing, 
vacuum, air, light, water, joj’', religion, irreligion, compassion, liber¬ 
ality ; and that he dwells in all, animal bodies : that the body and 
soul are distinct, as in flowers, the fragrance ; in milk, butter; in 
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wood, fire: that he is the expression of all his works: that works 
of merit and demerit detei’mine the character : tha^ birth and death 
belong to the body ; perpetuity to the soul; presence and absence 
to spirit and matter, to religion and irreligion, to visible and invisi¬ 
ble forms. Hearing this discourse, the eleven brarahuns became 
bis disciples. Muha-veeru had also another distinguished disciple, 
Goutnmuswamee, for whom he had a pai*ticular regard, and whom 
he sent, on the day of his absorption, (death,) to the residence of 
of Ddvn-snrmmu, lest his mind should be too much afiTected. 
Seventeen of Muha-veeru's disciples obtained deliverance from the 
body at the same hour with their master. 

Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ignorance, 
Kundilacliaryu collected a number of sages at Mut’hoora, and 
compiled the work called Kulpu-s65tru, the contents of which had 
existed in the minds of the principal disciples of Muha-veeru from 
past time. 

The joinus have at present a number of mendicant chiefs 
scattered up and down in Hindoost'hanu. Shruvanu-Bdligolfi is 
the principal residence of the joinn gooroos. See Asiatic Researches, 
voL ix. p. 255. 

The following is offered as a summary of the joinu doctrines 
and ceremonie.s, as given in the Kulpu-sootru, &g. It seems 
necessary to premise, however, that it is difficult to give a system 
which will apply to the whole sect, among whom various opinions 
prevail. A considerable number of joinus approach a good way 
towards the orthodox Hindoos: they acknowledge something of a 
deit}’’, though they deny a creator, and reverence in a limited sense 
the Hindoo deities. They also retain the ten ceremonies connected 
with progress through life up to marriage. They are divided into 
the four Hindoo castes, and four states, (ashrumns;) they marry 
like the Hindoos, and burn their dead, but do not make offerings 
to them in the shraddhu ; they say, ^ Of what use is it to pour oil 
into the lamp after the wick is burnt to ashes V In their chrono¬ 
logy they are more extravagant than the orthodox, and their 
descriptions of the earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
pooranus. The strict joinus, it is probable, are constrained to a 
life of mendicity ; for it seems impossible for a person in a secular 
state to adhere to the rules laid down for this sect; especial^ those 
rules which refer to the preservation of all living creatures, vows of 
continence, &c. All the joinu chiefs appear to have been gloomy 
ascetics, assuming the rights of deity, and denying the authority 
of God : they despised the ribaldry of the bramhuns ; and amongst 
the joinu snnyasees, at present, a sovereign contempt of the creator, 
of a future state, and of religious ceremonies is observable. 

The earth, say the joinns, is formed by nature ; that is, by 
inherent properties existing in itself. As the trees in an uninha- 

42 
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bited forest spring up without a cultivator, so the universe is 
self-existent; and as the banks of a river fall of themselves, so 
there is no supreme destroyer. The world, in short, is produced 
as the spider produces his web, out of its own bowels. Who is it 
that causes the milk to ooze from the udder of the cow, and the 
rivers to flow to the sea ? 

Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated and enclosed 
by matter. There is but one spirit individuated among the whole 
universe of animated existences.^ 

All human affairs are regulated by religion and irreligion, i. e., 
by works of merit and demerit, Religion naturally and of itself 
purities, and exalts, and immortalizes its possessor; while irreligion 
defiles, degrades, and ruins men. 

The future births of men are regulated by present actions : 
the wicked are punished in different degraded bodies, or in some 
hell. Those who practise works of merit may, if their merits-are 
sufficiently great, ascend to one of the twelve heavens. 

Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is darkness. 
Below this is a heaven where all who obtain unchanging happiness 
remain,^ and which is 36,000,000 miles long. The inhabitants of 
this world will occupy 1,332 cubits of these regions, where they 
are all assembled. Below this are five heavens inhabited by 
ascetics something less pure than the former ; and still lower are 
twelve heavens, one below the other. Next to this is the eai'th, 
balanced in the air; beneath this, water; and still lower, darkness. 
Persons committing sin in these heavens become men, or animals, 
or inanimate substances, or sink into a region of torment: but as 
often as any one descends from happiness, another ascends from 
the earth, and occupies his couch, or place of repbse, in heaven. 
The earth remains fixed by its own nature : when an eai’thquake 
occurs, it is caused by V^nturee, a god, throwing his arms up to 
his head. Joinu perfected saints are spread over the whole 
universe: their number is beyond all calculation. 

Something farther of the principles of this sect may be 
gathered from the following address of a joint! anchorite to Kalu- 
koomaru, the son of Bujru-singhu, the king of Dharavasu,* a 
joinu :—' Honour kings ; seek the blessing of wise men ; excuse 
thyself to gamesters and women ; the fruit of wisdom is to know 
matter and spirit, works of merit and demerit, to act by rule, 
to know that the use of riches is to feed the poor, that the 
proper use of speech is to express only excellent words, that 

^ Charvvaku, a joinu leader, denied the existence of spirit altogether. 

i The joinus, imagining that a certain mark in the open hands when placed to¬ 
gether forms a repesentation of this heaven, daily draw their joined hands to their 
forehead, meditating on this place of happiness. 
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the body is mortal, riches uncertain, death near, and that 
therefore the cultivation of religion is necessary; that as 
gold is purified by filing, cutting, melting, and beating, so 
by the words of holy persons, by works of merit, religious 
austerities, and compassion, the mind becomes pure/—Hearing 
these words, the king’s son, was anxious to embrace the life of a 
hermit, and went to consult his mother, who used the strongest 
language to dissuade him from his purpose ; she affirmed, that it 
was as difficult to become a yogee, as to swim across the ocean, to 
walk on spikes, to stand on water, to feed on sand, to lift mount 
Soom^roo, or to conquer the three worlds!’ Not regarding the 
words of his mother, however, the son entered a forest. 

The daily duties of a joinu are the following :—When he rises 
in the morning, he must bathe, shake gently his garment, and the 
mat on which he lay, to purify them ; after which, he must repeat 
certain prayers or mcantations addressed to persons possessing the 
five qualities of Urihuntu, Siddhu, Achaiyu, Oopadhyayu, and 
Sadhoo, and others addressed to Wisdom, Religious Light, Excel¬ 
lent Conduct, and Devotion, for the purpose of removing the sins 
of the night. He next proceeds to a temple,’^ walks round it three 
times ; bows and prays to the image, which is that of a joinu 
yogee in a sitting posture ; after which he goes to his spiritual 
guide, and bowing, makes vows to him for the day. These vows 
regard eating, speaking, &c. One persou vows not to eat, and 
another not to speak, for so many hours, calling upon all joinu 
yogees, and all joinus, to witness his vows ; after which he listens 
to some parts of their saa'ed writings : these duties occupy the 
forenoon. He now goes to solicit alms for the food of the day ; and 
he does this according to vows, regulating the number of houses at 
which he resolves to beg. On his return, he repeats certain incan¬ 
tations, to remove the sins which he has committed in destroying 
life as he walked through the streets.^ He now eats, and again re¬ 
peats certain prayers to persons designated by the five names above 
mentioned. During the remainder of the day he continues nearly 
silent; and at the close of it repeats, as in the morning, certain in¬ 
cantations, to remove the sins of the day. Before retiring to sleep, 
standing near his bed, he rehearses certain stories respecting joinu 
devotees and kings, the qualities of the places in which joinus 
should reside, and those of female mendicants, and then the in¬ 
structions of a spiritual guide to his disciple. He who lives in a 

k ‘ There is a famous image, of eighteen times the height of a man, upon a rock 
near B^ligola, named Gomuteshwhru-swamee,’ ‘ At Koorkool, near Mangalore, there 
is also a gigantic image of Gomfit^shwiirtl. ’ ‘ There are two kinds of temples among 

the jointis, one covered with a roof, and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall;. 
Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 256, 285. 

J From this and other facts it will appear, to what an extent the joints carry this 
principle; they do not allow that any crime justifies the taking away of life; hence 
they/ as well as the bouddhns, consider kings, as the administrators of criminal justice, 
as the greatest of sinners. See page SI 4 of this volume,. 
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secular state, among the above duties, omits to solicit alms, to visit 
the spiritual guide, and to repeat their sacred writings ; the other 
parts he practises as far as he is able. 

Another duty enjoined upon the members of this sect is, 
that of repeating the praise of those distinguished by the names 
'd'rihuntu, Siddhu, Acharyu, Oopadliyayu, and Sadhoo. The first 
name UHhuntu implies, that the yogee to whom it really be¬ 
longs, possesses the power of causing an ushokn tree to spring 
up and overshadow him, flowers to fall on him, a cooling 
breeze to refresh him, a throne and a white umbrella to des¬ 
cend for him, heavenly courtezans to come and sing before 
him, the gods to ascend and descend hovering over him, and 
glory like that of the sun to surround him wherever he sits ; 
that he has a pure mind, profound speech, boundless know¬ 
ledge, and that he is worshipped by the three worlds. The next 
name, Siddhii, implies, that this person possesses the qualities 
which secure absorption, viz., knowledge of all things ; that he is 
all-seeing ; is capable of doing every thing ; is armed against every 
enemy ; is completely happy ; is the same to all ; is all-powerful, 
and is in all things a wonderful person. He who is called AcharytL 
has overcome his passions; is possessed of excellent properties ; 
has renounced sensual gratifications ; does not listen to sensual dis¬ 
course ; forgets all enjoyments; is moderate in food; looks not 
at the couch of a female ; retains not the remembrance of women ; 
partakes of no food difficult of digestion; has renounced anger, 
affection, desire, falsehood; commits no injury; receives no pre¬ 
sents ; lives the life of an ascetic ; ponders his steps ; seeks purity; 
speaks sound words; renounces impure food, and the company of 
impure persons; conceals his thoughts ; speaks little; and walks 
with little motion. implies, that the person receiving 

this title has read and taught the following works, called ungfis : 
—'Achar-ungu, Soogur-ungu, T’han-un^u, Sumuvay-ungu, Bhugu- 
vutee-jee, Gata-jee, Oopasukfi-dusha, Untuguru, Unooturii-oovaee, 
PriSshnu-vyakurunn, and Vipaku-s5otru : and also the following 
oopangus : Oovaee-s65tru,Rayii-psdnee, J^evabhigiimu,Punhuvuna, 
Jumboo-dwecpu-punnutee, Chundru-punnutee, S5oru-punnntee, 
Niravntee, Kupiya, Kuppu-vimngsiya, Poopphiya, and Pooppuchoo- 
liya. The name Sadhoo implies, that the person possesses com¬ 
passion, truth ; that he takes nothing but what is given to him ; 
that he has renounced sexual intercourse, and food at night; that 
he does not injure the earth ; that he strains his drinking-water, 
and carefully preserves it from insects ; covers his fire lest insects 
be destroyed ; agitates not the wind, for the same reason; destroys 
not the leaves or flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient 
creatures ; that he says nothing mixed with anger, pride, affection, 
or desire; that he meditates on religion; that he speaks of 
religion alone ; preserves his body and the mat on which he sleeps 
pure; covers his mouth while speaking; sweeps his path when 
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walking, and his seat when about to sit down, that he may not 
destroy animal life; avoids receiving more tlian the daily supply 
of his wants; fixes his mind and words on religion; and bears 
affliction with patience. 

The person who, by practising the duties of the joinu religion, 
renders himself worthy of the worship of Indru and the other gods ; 
who delivers himself from the chains of the world, obtaining 
complete emancipation from matter becomes a proper object of 
worship to all creatures. 

The joinu mendicants profess to have five vows of abstinence: 
these regard falsehood, eating flesh or fish, theft, dnnking spirits, 
and female intercourse. They bind themselves also to possess 
nothing beyond a cloth for the loins, a sheet to cover the body, a 
towel to wipe the mouth, a brush" to sweep the ground, for fear 
of treading on insects, and a begger’s dish. They are commanded to 
fear secular affairs; the miseries of a future state ; the receiving from 
others more than the food of a day at once ; all accidents : food, 
if connected with the destruction of animal life, &c. ; death, and 
disgrace; also to seek to please all, and to obtain compassion from 
all. 


The joinus observe several festivals during the year; as, the 
Flag, the Jumboo-dweepu, the water, the Dedication, and the Car 
festivals ;° another, when eight hundred articles, eight of one sort, 
are presented to a joinu deity ; but the greatest of all their 
festivals is the Siddhu-chiikru pooja, which is celebrated twice a 
year, in the months Ashwinfi and Choitru, and continues nine days. 
The worship is performed before the nine names mentioned in 
page 331, written on paper or on the earth, in^a circle containing 
nine divisions, of difierent colours, the name IJrihuntu being in 
the centre. On the outside of the circle are written the names of 
the ten regents of the eailih,' of the sixty-four goddesses called the 
ruling deities, of two Bhoiruvtts, two dukshus, and the name of 
the guardian deity of the circle, Chukrdshwuree. Worship is daily 
performed to all these names collectively during the festival, and 
each name is daily honored with particular ceremonies in turn ; 
the colours of the flowers and cloths offered are to be the same as 
the colour of the compartment in which each name is written. To 
most of the ceremonies included in what is called p56ja (see p. 215.)' 
they add recitations in praise of devout joinus. 

“ Muha-veem passed through twenty-seven births in the forms of gods, men, and 
reptiles, before he obtained unchangeable emancipation. 

“ The shw^tumbiirtts (that is, those who wear white clothes) keep » brush of 
woollen threads; the digumhilrtis have one made of peacock's feathers. 

o There is a similarity betwixt some of these feasts and one or two of those ob¬ 
served by the bouddhiis. See p, 312. 
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On the 5th of the increase of the moon, the joinns have a 
monthly festival in honour of Mixha-veeru; to whom they present 
five hooks, five pens, five inkstands, five leaves used as paper, and 
five articles of every other offering. On the 11th of the increase of 
the moon, another festival is held in honor of Munusu-vi^tee, a 
joinu anchorite ; when the person who supplies the expense ob¬ 
serves a vow of silence for a day and a night. 

In honor of the other twenty-two leaders of the joinn sect, 
annual festivals are held on the anniversary of the birth of each. 
Once a year, which may be celebrated in any month, the joinns 
have another festival called Vishu-vuyirmanu. 

In the month Bhadru, all the joinns in one town sit for eight 
days, and hear the Kulpn-sootru read by one of their principal 
mendicants, who explains as he reads. On the day before the 
commencement of this festival, the book is richly adorned, and 
carried in procession on the head of a boy sitting in a palanqueen ; 
the joinns, on horseback and in palanqueens, following with music 
and dancing. In the house, the book is placed on a throne, while 
the company stand before it with joined hands ; they afterward 
sit for some time, and listen to devout songs in praise of their 
devotees and of religion. Part of the day is kept as a fast, but it 
closes with an entertainment. Offerings are also presented to the 
book and to the reader, and daring the reading, the audience 
occasionally manifest their attention by repeating the sound 
jee, jee. 

After the birth of a child, a secular joinu carries it to the 
temple, which he circumambulates, bows to the god, repeats 
certain prayers, and then carries the child to the spiritual guide, 
who repeats an incantation in its ear. This is followed by a feast. 

In a joinu mendicant’s last sickness, a disciple repeats a certain 
prayer to him, and rehearses the praises of the joinu mendicants. 
After his death, with his body are burnt the brush with which he 
swept the road or his seat, that he might not destroy animal life, 
his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of wheaten paste. When a 
person dies, or a child is born, the family cannot visit a temple for 
eleven days ; nor does the spiritual guide, nor any relation, visit 
their house for three days. On the twelfth day a feast is held. 

There are five sects of join us, but the difference between them 
is trifling. The Digumburus wear no clothes, and their images of 
Eishubhu-ddvu are also naked. The other sects are, the Tdru- 
punt’hees, the Dhooriyas, the Loonkas, and the Bouddhus. 


It may not be uninteresting to see what the bramhuns have 
said of these atheistical sets, with whom they once carried on the 
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fiercest religious controversy ever known in India, and whom they 
aftei'wards drove from the field with weapons dipped in blood. And 
I here give a few extracts from the Kashee-khnndia of the Skundu 
pooranu, the Prnbodhu-chundroduyu, the Vidwiinmodu-tnrungi- 
nee, and the Booddhn pooranu. 

These sects are said by the bramhuns to have taken their rise 
from Virochnnu, whose conversion is attributed,^ to a declaration 
made by Brumha before Indru and Virochnnu, to the following 
purport:—One day Indru and Virochnnu asked Brumha, 'What 
the mind was, and what the body ? Brumha, who was in a state of 
profound meditation, having his eyes shut, laid his hand on his 
breast. At this time a bason of water stood before Brumha, and 
his image, in this posture, was reflected upon the water. Viroch- 
unu concluded, from this conduct of Brumha, that he intended to 
say, that the body was every thing. Indru conceived, that this 
was not his meaning, but that he meant to convey the idea, that 
the body was like the shadow on the water ; but that within 
(intimated by laying his hand on his breast) there was an 
immaterial spirit, and that this was Brumhu. 

The next person who was the accidental cause of the spread of 
the doctrines of atheism, says the Shree-bhaguvutu, was Bishubhu- 
ddvu, through whose devotions three kings became atheists, (see 
p. 826.) Next, the bramhuns speak of Vishnoo as incarnate to 
overturn the kingdom of Divo-dasu, a king of Kashee, who sought 
to prevent the gods from receiving any praise or petitions from 
men. Vishnoo spread atheism to such an extent, that Divo-dasu, 
offended at the progress of impiety, renounced his kingdom, became 
an ascetic, and shortly after ascended to heaven. 

The Pfidmn-pooranu^ speaks of an ascetic named Digfimburu, 
(not the disciple of Muha-veeru,) an incarnation of Shivu, who 
promoted the tenets of atheism. 

The next person who appeared was Booddhu, the son of tJjinu', 
who was born in the district of Magudhu ; respecting whom I 
subjoin the translation of an extract from the Booddhu pooranu:— 

' I have heard,' says the anonymous author of this work, ' that, 
at a certain period, Bhuguvanu, (Booddhu,) being incarnate for 
the purpose of performing many glorious things, was giving lessons 
on religion, attended by 12,000 religious mendicants, and 32,000 
bodhee-sutwus, or bouddhfis, in the garden of Inat’hu-pindudu, in 

p See the Rig-vddti and the Yogti-vashisht'hu Kamayttnti. 

q See the Pooshkiiril-khiSndS of that work. 

^ The Shree-bhaguvntu calls him the son of Cjinti, hut the Booddhfi poorauii, as 
the reader will perceive from what follows, aaya hia father'a name waa ShooddhodfinS, 
and hia mother’s Maya-d^vee. 
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the forest of Jetree, at ShravtLstee; when, about twelve o’clock at 
night, a ray of glory issued fi'om his tuiban, which said—' Praise 
to Shakyii-singhu, the sage, eminent for intelligence, a luminary 
dissipating darkness, resplendent, a holy flame, with a beautiful 
body, and a subdued mind, &c.’ Heanng this, the religions 
mendicants, bowing, with joined hands, humbly requested of 
Booddhu, that he would acquaint them with the words which had 
been revealed by the glory proceeding from the turban. Booddhu 
informed the mendicants, that Shdtuk^too*, of the race of the gods, 
formerly descended in a chariot from the heaven of Gundshu, and 
was born in the family of a bouddhu, to instruct mankind in the 
true doctrine. After descending from his chariot to the earth, he 
ascended a superb throne, in a palace miraculously prepared ; from 
whence he declared to the attending gods, that he should be born 
in the womb of a bouddhu female, and continue twelve years in his 
mother’s womb. The gods reflected among themselves, that almost 
all families had some fault in them, which rendered it improper for 
Booddhu to be born in these families ; but that the race of Shakyu- 
singhu, being in possession of sixty-four distinguished qualities, 
was pure ; that at Kupiluvusoo lived Shooddhodunu possessed of 
twelve distinguislied qualities. Booddhu consented, and directed 
the attending gods to be born in such and such families; 
and, being born, to go and teach mankind the one hundred 
and eight religious ceremonies.^ He then dismissed the 
gods, that they might assume human birth, and departed him¬ 
self to do the same; that he might make known the bouddhu 
doctrine to Moitr^yabhidhu, who should teach it to the world. 
Accordingly, Booddhu, in the month Voishakhu, at the full of 
the moon, under the constellation Pooshya, entered, by the right 
side, the womb of Maya-ddvee ; and, at the end of twelve years, 
while she was amusing herself in the grove Lumbinee, she was 
seized with the pains of child-birth, and was delivered of a son, 
who, immediately on his birth, looked towards the ten quarters of 
the woi’ld, and measured ten paces with his feet.'^ At the end of 
seven days from the time of the birth, Maya-ddvee died, and went 
to an excellent heaven. All the gods, and other celestial beings, 
moonees, rishees, &c. came to pay their honors to the god who 
had been born in the house of Shooddhodunu; they calculated 
his nativity, the fortunate and unfortunate signs; pronounced it 
an excellent birth, and declared that this divine person would 
live till he. was eighty years old. The sage XJsitakshyu informed 
Shooddhodunh, that his son would shortly leave his house, and 
become a religious mendicant, in order to learn the bouddhu 
doctrine,* and teach it to others^ From this the sage gathered, 

® Another name for Booddhti. 

*■ Ceremonies peculiar to the bouddhtis. 

" To siguify that his doctrine should be extended through the world. 

* He was to gather this doctrine from books and from learned men. 
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that his son w^s a god, and fell down and worshipped him. At 
length the celestial guests were dismissed with much praise and 
respect; and the father, accompanied hy his son, and the rest of 
the family, having entered the temple of a goddess, and repeated 
the usual rites, covered his son with ornaments, while the sylvan 
gods presented him with flowers. 

" The boy Booddhii, taking 10,000 other boys with him, went 
to school, and began to instruct his master, who was filled with 
astonishment at the amazing extent of his knowledge. Unable to 
answer his diflerent questions, he evaded them, and begged him to 
take his place among the boys ; 32,000 of whom, beside Booddhu^s 
10,000, were taught at this school: but Booddhtt neglected his 
school exercises, and began to teach these 42,000 boys tlie bouddhtL 
doctrines ; who all, in due time, beeame bouddhus. After leaving 
school, Boodhn went to Kooshee, under a tree in which place he 
took up his abode, and entered on religious austerities/ 

The next account of Booddhii, is that he married Gopal, the 
daughter of Shaksbyu, and retained 84,000 concubines ; hut he‘ was 
principally attached to Gopa.—^Tbe gods one evening appeared to 
the father of Gopa in a dream, and apprized him^ that his son-in- 
law would soon leave his house, and become a sunyasee. On 
another occasion, fhe father and Gopa had each a dream, in 
which they beheld Booddhii, having on a red garment, and a staff 
in his hand, going on pilgrimage. When the king awoke, he placed 
guards round the palace, and entreated him not to depart; pro¬ 
mising him all he desired, even his kingdom, and reminding Idxn, 
that he was too young to heccme an anchorite. Booddhh, perceiv¬ 
ing that it was in vain to hope for the king’s consent, retired to 
his apartments; and his father placed more guards round the palace. 
The gods, however, sent a heavy sleep on all the guards ; and this 
incarnate person, on his arrival at the outside of the palace, mount¬ 
ed his horse, and fled to the distance of forty-eight miles: when 
he dismissed his servant, and the gods who had accompanied him 
stript himself of all his ornaments; shaved his head; clothed 
himself with the red garments which had been presented to him by 
some god; and thus assumed the garb of a sunyasee. His old 
apparel the gods took to heaven, where they became objects of 
worship. 

Booddhfl in his pilgrimage met three hundred disciples of 
Shravuku, of Voishalee, with whom he discussed at great length 
the bouddbu doctrine^ which they ultimately, embraced. He 
afterwards converted 700 disciples of a person named Kamu; and 
then visited Guya, where, sitting down by the Noirunjee, he prac¬ 
tised religious austerities. 

May^d^vee, seeing her son inflicting the greatest cruelties 
on himself, full of concern, descended to earth, and expostulated 

43 
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with him, reminding him, that he was her only son, the son of a 
king, and that by. these severities' he would certainly destroy 
himself. Booddhu, aroused from his intense meditation by the 
voice of his mother, addressed much praise to her; with which 
she was so much pleased, that she presented to him a parijatu 
flower, which she had brought from heaven, and then departed. 
He now recommenced his religious austerities, and continued them 
for six years, exposing himself to the scorching sun, the pelting 
rain, the parching wind, and the severest cold. The children of the 
neighbouring town came to the spot, and played every kind of trick 
with him, putting sticks up his nose, into his ears, and mouth ; 
but nothing could awake him from his intense abstraction. The^ 
gods filled with admiration at his unparalleled devotion, des¬ 
cended and worshipped him; but a person, named Nnmoochee, 
visited Booddhu, and upbraided him for bis austerities, asking 
him why he thus reduced his body to a skeleton; why he 
brought upon himself so much sorrow ?—reminding him, that 
his death was near, and that it was wise so to act as to secure 
happiness in a future state that he was the son of a king; that 
he ought to seek riches, to enable him to make gifts, and present 
offerings to the gods, which were meritorious actions, and would 
be rewarded by corresponding fruits ; but that at present he was 
bearing sufferings without any hope of reward. Booddhu’s medi¬ 
tation was broken by this language, and he replied, ‘ Oh ! wicked 
friend, dost thou not know what I am doing % I am performing 
yogu, in doing which, it is necessary first to perfect the body by 
austeiities, to purify the blood, the flesh, the bones, the heart, and 
the mind. Death is better than continuance in a body so vile that 
meritorious actions will not proceed from it. I will subdue my 
evil desires, indisposition to religious services, hunger and thirst, 
disposition to conversation, covetousness, falsehood, sorrow, &c.; 
as an unbaked pot melts in the water, so will I, by yogu, subdue 
or dissolve all these.’ Nilmoochee, hearing this reply, departed. 
At the close of the six years’ yogu, Booddhu arose, and went to an 
adjoining village to obtain refreshments; after which, walking 
seven times round a sacred tree, and making a seat of the grass, he 
sat down under the tree, and made the following vow: * On this 
seat may my body, blood, and bones, become dry; though life 
depai’t, I will never abandon this yogu called sum 3 ^tik-sumbodhee.’ 
The attending gods, hearing these resolutions of Booddhu, were 
filled with astonishment, and taking offerings, worshipped him as 
a god. 

Booddhu taught, add the bramhuns, that the universe was 
eternal, and had no creator ; and that all creatures were uninter- 
niptedly passing from death to life ; he also protested against the 
destruction of animal life, whether for food or sacrifice. He was 

y By performing acts of charity, and the ceremonies of religion, instead of injuring 
his body by au&torities. 
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much attached to astrological speculations, and wrote a work on 
astrology. 

^ The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders were 
divided into six sects, embracing, the doctrines, published by 
Digitmburu, Virochunu, Vishnoo, Booddhu, and Shakshyu-singhu. 
—The founders of these sects were, Charvvaku, .Madhyumiku, 
Yogacharu, Soutrantiku, Voibhashiku, and Niraviirunu.—Digum- 
buru taught, that the being who survives all, and of whom nothing 
can be known, is God; that the universe is composed of four 
elements only, earth, water, fire, and air; and that there is no 
such thing as vacuum ; that the earth is eternal, and has no cre¬ 
ator ; and that the highest act of virtue is to abstain from doing 
injury to sentient creatures. Muha-veeru enlarged Digumburu’s 
work, and gave it the name of XJrihuntanoo-shasunu. Charvvaku, 
following Virochunfi, declared that man was not possessed of 
spirit, and that there was no future state. Madhyumiku started 
the opinion, that the vacuum which remains at the general 
destruction of the universe is God. Yogacharu taught, that the 
mind can only be occupied by one object at once. Soutrantiku 
taught the Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the images of 
things are impressed on the mind : he also held, that the mind can 
only embrace one object at once. Voibhashiku was of .opinion, 
that all visible objects are perishable; and that sensible objects are 
not imprinted on the mind, but are understood through the senses. 
The last of these sages, Niravfirunu, taught, that what others call the 
soul is only something similai' to light, diffused through the body, 
which is capable of depression or extension, and which dies with it. 

These philosophers wrote the following works :—the doctrines 
of Yrihusputee; philosophical mysteries; a treatise on logic; a 
work on astrology ; another to prove the folly of religious distinc¬ 
tions and ceremonies ; and a history of the Bouddhu philosophers. 

The following are some of the opinions of this sect% as charged 
upon them in the works mentioned at the head of this article 
There is no such God as the common notions on this subject would 
point out; no heaven separate from present happiness; no hell 
separate from present sufferings ; neither works of merit nor de¬ 
merit. There are no such beings as creator, preserver, and des¬ 
troyer. The world is eternal; it exists from itself, and decays of 
itself, as parents give birth to children, as an earthen vessel is pro¬ 
duced by the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, blades 
of corn from seed, and as insects from fruit: nature gives birth to 
every thing. Material things arise out of the four elements of 
earth, fire, water, and air. All visible objects are subject to decay. 
Man does not possess an immortal spirit. Spiritual guides are un¬ 
is The atheistical part of these tenets ought not, perhaps, to be charged, ia their 
full extent, on all the joiniXs and bouddhus. * 
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necessa^ry. The highest virtue consists in refraining from injuring 
sentient creatures. Supreme happiness consists in being free. 
Every species of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is re¬ 
alised in death. The entire absence of desire or affection is the 
highest state of happiness; as a person is afflicted for the death 
even of a bird he has reared, while other birds die unnoticed. Death 
is the same to Brumha and to a fly. To feed the hungry; to give 
medicine to the sick; to remove fear from others ; to be compas¬ 
sionate to all; to instruct the ignorant; to exercise the five senses, 
the five members, the faculty of reason, and the understanding, are 
acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting trees, or in killing 
animals, for religious ceremonies; in mixing blood and earth to 
rub upon the body, nor in burning linseeds and clarified butter. 
A fine form, superior strength, a large family, a good disposition, 
a tender h^art, and decision of mind, are the chief good. The five 
first of these philosophers taught, add the bramhuns, that the union 
of the four elements gave rise to animal life, or motion: as the 
union of certain ingredients produces a medicine capable of remov¬ 
ing disease ; or as several colours mixed together produce a colour 
different from any simple colour ; or as the juice of a sour fruit put 
into milk diffuses sourness throughout the whole. 

T shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s excellent ‘ Observations on the Sect of the Joinus,’ insert- 
,ed ip the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in which he points 
put many striking similarities in the leading features of the systems 
embraced by the orthodox Hindoos and the seceders. 

‘Tt appears, from the concurrent result of all the enquiries 
which have been made, that the joinus constitute a sect of Hindoos, 
differing, indeed, from the rest, in some very important tenets; 
but following, in other respects, a similar practice, and maintaining 
like opinions and observances. The essential character of the 
Hindoo institutions, is the distribution of the people into four 
great tribes. Thi^ is considered by themselves to be the mai’ked 
point, which separates them from mldch’hns, or barbarians,. The 
joinfis, it is found, ^mit the same division into four tribes, ^nd 
perform like religipus ceremonies, termed sungskarfis, from the 
birth of a male to his marriage. They observe similar fasts, and 

{ uactise, still more strictly, the received maxims for refraining 
rom injury to any sentient being. They appear to recognise, as 
subordinate deities, spine, if not all, of the gods of the prevailing 
sect; but do not worship, in particular, the five principal gods of 
those sects, or apy one ot them by preference ; nor address prayers. 
Or perform sacrifice, to the sup, or to fire ; and they differ from the 
rest of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to certain deified 
saints, who, according to their creed, have successively become 
superior gods.. Another, point, in which they materially disagree, 
the rejectipn of theV^dus, the divine authority of which they 
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-deny ; condemning, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, 
and the othei' ceremonies, which the followers of the vddns perforin, 
to obtain specific promised consequences in this world, or in the 
next. In this respect, the joinns resemble the bouddhus or sougii- 
ttis; who equally deny the divine authority of the vedtis; and 
who similarly worship certain pre-eminent saints^ admitting 
likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos. They differ, indeed, in regard to the his- 
toty of the personages whom they have deified ; and it may be 
hence concluded, th^at they have had distinct founders : but the 
original notion seems to have been the same. In fact, this remark¬ 
able tenet, from which the joinus and bouddhus derive their most 
conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthoiiox 
Hindoos. The followers of the vddus, according to the theology 
which is explained in the vddantil, considering the human soul as 
a portion of the divine and universal mind, believe, that it is capa¬ 
ble of perfect union with the divine essence: and the writers on the 
vddantfi not only aflhm, that this union and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught; but have hinted, 
that by such means the particular soul becomes God, even to the 
actual attainment of supremacy.* So far the followers of the v^diia 
do not viiiiually disagree with the joinns and bouddhus. But they 
have not, like those sects, framed a mytholog}^ upon the supposed 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divinity : 
nor have they taken these for the objects of national worship. All 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the joinus 
are distinguished from the rest by their admission of no opinions, 
as they themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or 
on proof drawn from that, or from testimony. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear, that they really withhold belief from pretended reve¬ 
lations : and the doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not 
confined to a single tenet; but form an assemblage of mythological 
and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined to many 
visionary fantastic notions of their own. Their belief in the eternity 
of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is common to the Sankhya 
philosophy, from which it was perhaps immediately taken. Their 
description of the world has much analogy to that which is given 
in the pooranus, or Indian theogonies but the scheme has been 
rendered still more extravagant; Their precaution to avoid injur¬ 
ing any being is a practice inculcated in the orthodox religion, but 

“ Vrihfid-arSnynktt Oopfinishfid. 

^ According to;Mr. Colebrooke, the joinfiB fiuppoee, that the world resembles a 
Bpindle resting on the half of another; or three cupe, of which the lowest is inverted, 
and the uppermost meets at its circumference the middle one. They conceive the 
setting and rising of stars and planets to be caused by mount Soom^roo; and suppose 
three times the period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to pass round 
Soom§roo, and return to the jdace whence it emerges. Accordingly, they allot two 
euns. as manyjnoons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and constellation, to 
Jt!mbii>dweepd‘ * and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south aud north 
of Soom^roo. 
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which has been carried by them to a ludicrous extreme. In their 
notions of the soul, and of its union with body, and of retribution 
for good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. 

' If it be admitted, that the bouddhus are originally a sect of 
Hindoos, it may be next questioned whether that, or any of the 
religious systems now established, be the most ancient. I have on 
a former occasion® indicated the notions, which I entertain on this 
point. According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have any present distinct know¬ 
ledge, is that of the followers of the practical vddus, who worship¬ 
ped the sun, fire, and the elements; and who believed the efficacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of future pur¬ 
poses. It may be supposed, that the refined doctrine of the 
v^dantees, or followers of the theological and argumentative part 
of the vddus, is of later date: and it does not seem improbable, 
that the sects of joinu and of Boodd’hu are still more modern. 
But I apprehend, that the voishnuvus, meaning particularly the 
worshippers of Ramu and of Krishnu, may be subsequent to those 
sects, and that the soivyus also are of more recent date.’ 


CHAP. IV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHIKHS*. 


The founder of this sect was NanUkiiy a Hindoo of the 
kshutriyfi caste, bom in the year 1469, at Raibhoddee-Tuluwundee, 
a village in the district of Majha, in the Punjab. 

Sir John Malcolm has related^ a number of particulars respect¬ 
ing the life and travels of Nanuku; the substance of which is, that 
he discovered an early attachment to a devout life, which his 
father found it impossible to counteract ; and at length became 
famous as a prophet; according to Bhaee-Gooroo-Vulee, author of 
the Gnanu-Rutnavulee, a work in the Shikh dialect, he travelled 
to all the sacred places of the Hindoos and Musulmans, and even 
to Mecca. In these journies, as the author is informed by a 
learned Shikh employed in the Serampore printing-office, he obtain¬ 
ed many disciples; and at the time of his death, which happened 
when he was advanced in years, left not less than 100,000 persons 
in different countries who were attached to him as their religious 
guide. 

c Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 474. 

a The followers of Nanflku ai'e sometimes called Gooroo-mookbSS, ‘ from the 
mouth of the teacherbut generally Shikhs, from ShishyiS, a disciple. 

b In his ‘ Sketch of the Hindoos,’ Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. 
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Nantiku appears to have resembled Choitnnyu, and many other 
Hindoos who have been celebrated for their attachment to forms 
of devotion, in preference to barren speculations and religious shows. 

He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, it is 
probable, he learned from the Musulman mendicants, with whom 
he was very familiar: further, that God dwells in the devout, and 
that this divine inhabitation renders the ascetic an object of rever¬ 
ence and even of worship ; and that hence it became a duty to seek 
the society of devout mendicants. The other two points most in¬ 
sisted upon by him were, devout attachment to the deity, and a 
harmless behaviour towards all creatures.—To promote the spirit 
of devotion, Nanuku composed a number of sacred hymns in praise 
of the Deity, which have a place in the Adee-Gruut'hu ; in which 
work repeating the names of God is enjoined on the Shikhs. 

This refoiTner dealt very mildly with the two systems which 
he rejected, those of the Hindoos and Musulmans, and in conse¬ 
quence he left many customs indifferent: he however dissuaded 
his disciples from expecting any benefit from the worship of idols, 
and other ceremonies connected with the Hindoo mythology. 

Nanuku had two sons, Shree-chundru and Lukshmee-dasn. 
His family now resides at D^hura, by the river Eavee, where Nanukfi 
died ; and from whence, as the Shikhs say, he ascended to heaven 
in his bodily state, his garments only being found after his death. 
His disciples took these garments, and burnt them instead of the 
body; but Sir John Malcolm says, that a small piece of one of his 
garments® is still exhibited at the temple dedicated to this mendi¬ 
cant at D^hiira, where the objects of worship are. the Shikh shas- 
trus. Images of Nanuku are never mad^, though paintings of him 
are to be seen in many places. 

Nanuku, before his death, passing by his own relations, ap¬ 
pointed Ungudu, a favourite disciple to succeed him. This mendi¬ 
cant, at his death, appointed IJmuru-dasfi, one of his disciples, to fill 
up his station; to him succeeded Kamu-dasu, and after him, in suc¬ 
cession, Uijoonu, Huree-Govindu, Huree-Rayu, Huree-Krishnu, and 
T^g-bahadur. The person who presided last over the Shikhs, was 
Gooroo Govindu-Singhu. 

tjijoonu compiled the Adee-Grunt'hu, or, ^The first Book,’ 
from the writings^ of his four predecessors, Nanuku, TJngudu, 
Umfiru-dasu, and TJrjoonix. Ramu-dasu enlarged and improved it 
by his own additions and comments; and some small poriions have 
been subsequently added by thirteen persons, the last of whom 
was a female disciple named Meerabaee, 

« This small piece, however, is, I suspect, 200 Ihs, weight, as a cloak of this kind, 
which NanukiS is said to have left on his pilgrimage, was restored to his relations after 
his death, and placed in this temple. 
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' Umuru-dasu,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ was distinguished for 
his activity in preaching the tenets of Nanukn, and^ was very 
successful in obtaining converts and followers, by the aid of whom 
he established some temporal power; he built Koojurawal, and 
separated from the regular Shikhs the oodasee sect, which was 
founded by Shree-Chundru, the son of Nanuku, and was probably 
considered, at that period, as heretical/ 

Eamu-dasu, the son of Umnru-dasu, is celebrated for 'the 
improvements he made at tjmritu-snru, which was for some time 
called Eam-pooru, or Eamdas-pooru. He added much to the 
population of this city, and formed a famous reservoir of water, 
which he called XJmritu-suru, or the water of immortality / This 
pool has become the resort of the Shikhs from all parts, and has 
given its own name and sanctity to this city, now called tJmritu- 
suru. 

Thus each of the ten leaders of the Shikhs added to fhe number 
and power of the sect, till, under Govindu-singhu, they became a 
formidable nation. This man was a political leader rather than a 
religious guide, and he introduced a number of accommodating 
rules into the system of his predecessors, to meet the circumstances 
of a people who were to acquire and support their independence 
by the sword. 

Those who wish to become acquainted with the political 
events which have elevated a sect of mendicants into a powerful 
nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of Sir John Malcolm's 
very interesting sketch. I shall merely add, from this article, a 
paragraph respecting the national council of this people:—' When 
a Gooroo-muta, or great national council, is called, (as it always 
is, or ought to be, when any imminent danger threatens the country, 
or any large e^edition is to be undertaken,) all the Shikh chiefe 
assemble at tfmritn-suru. The jissembly, which is called the 
Gooroo-muta, is convened by the Ukalees f and when the chiefs 

^ ‘ The TJkalees, or worshippers of the Eternal, (Ukalii-pooroosh^,) under the 
double character of fanatic priests and desperate soldiers, have usurped the sole 
direction of all religioiis affairs at Umritu-snnl, and are consequently leading men in 
a council which is held at that sacred place, and which deliberates imder all the influence 
of religious enthusiasm. Agreeably to the historians of that nation, they were first 
founded by Gooroo-Govindu, whose institutes, as it has heen before stated, they 
most zealously defended against the innovations of the voiragee Btindfl. They wear 
blue chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, initiate 
converts, and have almost the sole direction of the religious ceremonies at Umritu- 
efiriS, where they reside, 'and of which they deem themselves the defenders, and 
consequently never desire to quit it unless in cases of great extremity. This order 
of shikhs have a place, or Boonga, on the bank of the sacred reservoir of UmritiS-sfira, 
\^here they generally resort: they are individually possessed of property, though they 
affect poverty, and subsist upon charity; which, however, since their numbers have 
increased, they generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing 
■fines upon them, and, m the event of their refusing to pay, preventing them from 
performing their ablutions, or going through any of their religious ceremonies at 
UmritS-sfirS,’—.ifsiafo'c JRmarclieSj vol, xi. 
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meet upon this solemn ocGasion^ it is concluded that all private 
animosities cease, and that every man sacrifices his personal 
feelings at the shrine of the general good; and, actuated by 
principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the interests 
of the religion, and common-wealth, to which he belongs.—When 
the chiefs and principal leaders are seated, the Adee-Grunt’hu and 
Dushuma-Padshahee-Grunt’hfi® are placed before them. They all 
bend theii* heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, ' Wah ! 
Gooroo jeeda Khalsa !—Wah I Gooroo jeekee phut^ !’ A great 
quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, are then 
placed before the volumes of their sacred writings, and covered 
with a cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemoration of 
the injunction of Nanuku, to eat and to give to others to eat, 
next receive the salutation of the assembly; who then jise, 
and the "Ukalees pray aloud, while the musicians play. The Uka- 
lees, when the prayers are finished, desire the council to be 
seated. They sit down, and the cakes being uncovered, are eaten 
of by all classes of Shikhs; those distinctions of original tribes 
which are, on other occasions, kept up, being on this occasion laid 
aside^in token of their general and complete union in one cause. 
The Ukalees then exclaim, ‘ Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Gooroomutal* 
on which prayers are again said aloud. The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, ‘ The sacred grUnt'kil is betwixt us : 
let us swear by our scripture to forget all internal disputes, and to 
be united.* This moment of religious fervor, and ardent patriotism, 
is taken to reconcile all animosities. They then proceed to consi¬ 
der the danger with which they are threatened, to settle the best 
plans for averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead 
their armies against, the common enemy. The first Gooroomfita 
was assembled by Gooroo-Govindu, and the latest was called in 
1805, when the British army pursued Holkar into the Punjab.* 

The Shikhs pay the same reverence to their shastrus which 
they formerly paid to their religious leaders. These books are placed 
in their temples and worshipped/ and in some places are read twice 
or thrice a day, by an officiating priest called a grunt*hee ; who, 
before he begins to read, bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the 
the place where the book is to be worshipped, and covers it with 
a mat; places a stool on the mat; spreads a cloth on the stool, 
and on this cloth puts the book or books : (the book is always 
wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner :) the cloths (which are several when it belongs to a rich 
man) are next taken off with much reverence ; incense is burnt; 


« The words Dushuma Padshahee-Grfint’hiS mean, ‘ The tenth leader’s hook,' (r 
the work written during the presidency of the tenth leader, Govindu-singhif. 

f The well-informed Shikh attempts to Justify the outward appearance of worship, 
by saying, that he does this, that the lower orders may regard the contents of 
these books. 
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red powder sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon the book, 
to which the person makes a bpw.^ The grunt’hee reads aloud, 
and those present who are able, join him in singing, or rather 
chaunting the poetical parts of what is read. The grunt’hee receives 
fees or presents, beside the offerings made at the times of worship; 
and lands are somtimes given to temples, as well as to the officiat¬ 
ing gi'unt'hees. 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions of these 
books daily, and repeat certain words, in the form of petition, four 
times a day. They who have not these books, repeat the name of 
Nannku or Govindu-singhu, or address prayers to one of these 
leaders once or twice a day. This daily worship is performed 
either in the dwelling house, or in a separate place devoted to reli¬ 
gious uses. A Shikh never opens a copy of his shastriis without 
first bowing to the book. 

The doctrine of these two hooks respecting God is, that he is 
an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of as being active and 
passive, with and without qualities. They contain the histories of 
the Hindoo incarnations, and inculcate the doctrine of the Hindoos 
respecting Briimha, Vishnoo, Shivu, the creator, the^ preserver, and 
the destroyer; and in difierent parts of these works are to be found 
forms of praise to Narayunu, who is, however, revered as the one 
God. There are three things which these works particularly com¬ 
mend, as, a disposition to serve Narayunu ;^devotion, expressed 
in repeating the names of Narayunu, in meditating on these 
names, and in praising Narayunu;—and union with devout 
persons. Govindu-singhtfs work contains forms of praise to Na- 
raynnu, whose chief name in this book is TJkalu-poorooshti, or 
the everlasting. They advise Shikhs to seek absorption in 
God, rather than the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, 
from whence the soul descends to enter on a succession of births. 
The performance of the ceremonies prescidbed in their books, is the 
Shikh way to final beatitude. These books further teach, that the 
sorrows experienced in the different transmigrations of the soul, 
are the fruit of sin ; that as long as the soul is confined in the 
body, it is in chains ; and that whether the chains he of gold or of 
iron, it is still a prisoner, and enduring punishments. They also 
believe in the existence of the Hindoo king of death, Ytimu, and in 
the punishments he inflicts- 

Govindii-singhu set up the worship of Doorga, and offered 
bloody sacrifices at her festivals ; but he did not direct his disciples 
to worship any other deity, though the work written by him con¬ 
tains accounts of other deities. The worship of this goddess is at 
present seldom performed before an image; but if an old image 


g AVhen the person performs each of these ceremonies, he repeats an incantation, 
taken from the shastrfi; or, if he be ignorant of the proi^er prayer, he says, ^Oh! Gooroo.^ 
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have existed in any place from time immemorial, the Sliikhs wor¬ 
ship it. In general, however, they pile a number of we^ipons to¬ 
gether, as the representative of Doorga. 

These people are divided into two ^’eat sects, one of which 
adheres to Nannkn, and the other to Goviiidu-singhti; yet both 
these chiefs are venerated by all the Shikhs.—^The disciples of 
Nannkn are called khoolasa;s, and have less of a warlike dispiosition 
than those of Govindn-singhn, who are called khalsas. In the 
Punjab, the khalsas are most numerous. A chief, to prove, the 
courage of a khalsa, sometimes seizes him, and threatens him with 
punishment if he will not shave his beai’d. Should he refuse, he 
beats him; if this does not change his purpose, he proceeds as 
though he were about to kill him. If he resolve to part with life 
rather than with his hair, he sets him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 

When a pei’son wishes to become a Shikh, he makes known his 
intention to some grunt^hee, or to any person learned in their shastrus; 
and if he wish to become a khalsa, he permits his hair to grow. 
When his hair has grown a month or two, he goes again to the 
grhnPhee, who prepares the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bow! 
of water, repeating incantations : a person present joins the hands 
of the new disciple, into which the grunt'h'ee pours some of this 
water of life, of which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs a 
little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he rejie'i^'te, five 
times, Gooroo jBda khalsa !—W<xh ! Oobrod jeeda ph^teh 

The grunt'hec next demands his name ; which, if insignificant in 
sound or meaning, is changed for another, and the word singhu* 
added. After this, a meat-offering is prepared, called kura prusaduy 
composed of clarified butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds 
of fruits, mixOd, and baked on the fire. The grunPhee now wor¬ 
ships the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offeriiig; the 
rest of which is offered to Ukalu-poorooshu, in the name of Nanuku, 
accompanied with a prayer to Govindu-singhu, that his blessing 
may rest upon this person now becoming a Shikh. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the food is distributed among the spectators of 
eveiy caste; and the grfint'hee addresses a short discourse to the 
disciple respecting the religion of the Shikhs, and teaches him an 
incantation hy repeating it in his presence till it he learnt, or else 
he giv^s it him in writing. The Shikhs pay great reverence to the 
initiatory incantation, hut less to their spiritual guides than the 
Hindoos. Women are made Shikhs in the same manner as men; 
the only difference in the form is, that when the nectar is prepared 
for women, it is stirred with the hack instead of the edge of the 
knife. When a Musnlman become^ a Shikh, he is forbidden in the 
strongest manner to eat beef. 

^ Wahj an exclamation of admiration; GooroOy spiritual teacher 'jjeSda, an honoura' 
ble epithet; Khalsa^ deliverance, or emancipation frond the chains connected with a 
bodily state ; and jpMlcA,YictQry or glory. 
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The Shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner; the difference consists principally 
in the degree of splendour attached to them : among other festivals 
are, the anniversaries of the birth and death of Nanuku; and 
monthly ceremonies when the sun enters a new sign. In tjhe 
month Kartiku also, on the 14th of the wane of the moon, at 
TJmritu-suru, they have a great annual feast, called Deepu-mala; 
when, from all the surrounding countries, two or three hundred 
thousand people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the 
same faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in Gunga. On 
other occasions, people from all the neighbourhood come and 
bathe in this pool; and those who live on the spot bathe in it 
daily. When the Shikhs bathe in any other place, they call to 
remembrance this pool, and pray for the blessings connected with 
bathing in umritn-smii. 

Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons 
uniting to defray the expense. They have a flat roof, and are suffi¬ 
ciently capacious to accommodate multitudes of worshippers, who 
sometimes sit, and at other times stand during worship. 

Various sects of religious mendicants are found amongst the 
Shikhs, asNanuku-shakhees,'Nirvanees^ ‘Ukalees^andNirmmulfls 

The Shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a child,® 
at their marriages, and at death: some present offerings to the names 
of deceased ancestors, copying the ceremonies of the Hindoos. The 
shows at their weddings resemble those of the Hindoos. The Shikhs 
keep their women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity ai’e 
not uncommon. Should a man murder his wife on account of im¬ 
proper conduct, he is not punished. The chief says, if he were to 
punish such a husband, all the women of the country would be¬ 
come unfaithful. 

The Shikhs burn their dead; and their wives sometimes, but 
very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their husbands. This is 
done, however, by those who are least detached from the Hindoo 
system. They generally sing certain couplets of their shastm, ac¬ 
companied with music, as they convey the body to the cemetery; 
and sometimes a great multitude of Shikhs assemble on these occa¬ 
sions, and continue singing till the body is entirely consumed. 

i That is, those who observe the customs of NaaKW. 

These go entirely naked. 

^ The mendicants wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in UkalK-poorooshff. 

^ The name of these mendicants intimates, that they are sinless. 

n Before the time of Nanifkit, the people of the PSojab, of high caste, used to 
destroy^ all their female children after preserving the first-born. NanhkS forbad this 
to all his disciples, on pain of excommunication. The practice still exists in the Ptfnjab 
amongst those who follow the Hindoo religion. Some of the descendants of Nanifkif 
too, who do not profess the religion of their ancestor, perpetrate these murders. 
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The Shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, at the 
places consecrated to Nannkn, and in villages belonging to different 
chiefs,; the gmnt’hees also teach the meaning of their sacred books 
to individuals who desire it; and even shdodrfe are permitted to 
explain these books to others. 

The division of men into castes exists among the Shikhs in 
some measure ; but the Shikh bramhuns, kshutriyus, voishyus, and 
shoodrus (if of one sect®) eat together. The poita is not much re¬ 
garded, especially by the regular Shikhs. In the article of marriage, 
however, the caste is veiy strictly regarded. 

The Shikhs eat the flesh of wild fowl, and wild hogs ; and the 
lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs are forbidden. Spirits 
are not forbidden, and many indulge to excess; but their fiivourite 
beverage is bhungu.** 

I am informed, that there are at present as many as a hundred 
chiefs possessing separate districts in the Punjab ; that Punjeet- 
singhii, the most powerful, can bring 100,000 soldiers into the field, 
and that his revenues amount to near two crores of rupees annually. 
Each petty chief is the judge in his own domain ; and he appoints 
village magistrates, who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the 
advice of four of five persons who may be present. The admi¬ 
nistration of justice is, however, but ill attended to. The Shikhs 
punish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them to pieces. They 
have jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 


Doctrines taught by NaniikU, and other Shikh Leaders: 

Extracted from the Adee-Grhnt’hh. 

tlNGUDU, according to the commentary on this work, is repre¬ 
sented as asking Nannkn respecting the Deity ; to which the sage 
replies:—' He is truth, the creator and governor of all things, 
omnipresent, free from fear and from enemies, immortal, from ever¬ 
lasting, self-existent. He is the truth ; he existed in this form be¬ 
fore the foundation of the world, and he remains the same while 
the world exists, and after it shall be destroyed : he is to be known 
by means of a spiritual guide.' 

‘ Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial puri¬ 
fications, nor by observing perpetual silence, nor by excessive in¬ 
dulgence, nor by learning.' ' In what way then,' asks the disciple, 
* is delusion to be destroyed, and truth to be obtained f * By observ- 

o That is, all the followers of Nanhkii eat together, as do all those who follow 
GovindtJ-singhif. 

p The leayeg of hemp, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with water, make a 
very strong and intoxicating beverage, called bhiingn, or siddhee. 
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ing tlie divine commands, without being diverted by the sorrows 
or pleasures of the pi’esenfc state.’ The disciple continues, ' What 
are the commands of God^ and how far do they extend V Nanuku 
replies, ' His command brought the universe into existence : this 
is one command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority. 
By his command all animals came into existence, the gi'eat and 
the small, the excellent and the degraded; by his command joy 
and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same power future 
happiness was prepared for the good ; birth, and death, and all 
things were appointed by him, and without his command nothing 
takes place. He who obeys God must be humble.’ 

The disciple next enquires, " If a person praise the commands 
of God, will he derive any advantage from thence T Nanuku 
replies, ' If any one can sing the praise of his commands, let him 
do it; he who cannot, let him understand these commands, and 
without pride let him think upon them. Let him who sings these 
praises, acknowledge his own insignificance and dependance on 
God ; he will praise his excellent qualities and his power. Let him, 
from other shastrus also, if he be able, select forms of praise, and 
use them.’ 

To the end of the Jupu-jee, Nanuku goes on to describe tlie 
divine properties, and the works of God, together with the effects 
of devotion on the mind. In one place, in reply to a question res¬ 
pecting offerings, he directs, as the most acceptable offerings, 
morning praise to God, and the presentation of the body to him. 
He promises the person who does this, the divine favour, and 
future absorption. ‘ He who serves God, the fountain of all good, 
will obtain his blessing. God is served, by listening to his 
excellencies, by meditating on them, and by celebrating their 
praise; the method of which is to be obtained from a spiritual 
guide, who is above all the gods, and who is in fact God himself.’ 

Nanukfi says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions may 
be good, if performed to please God ; but that pilgrims must not 
seek their own profit in them, since every thing depends on the 
motive. When asked, whether life might be prolonged by per¬ 
forming ceremonies, Nanfiku declared, that every ceremony would 
be followed by a succession of births, if union to God were over¬ 
looked. ' Healing the praise of God is followed by every degree 
of exaltation, subject to future birtheven to the dignity of tlie 
gods. God is praised by Chitru-Gooptu and by aU the gods, by 
all the nymphs, and by all beings. He himself, as well as all his 
works, are infinite. Meditating on God is followed by unspeakable 


1 Nanuku does not seem to have said much respecting the nature of future hap¬ 
piness in heaven, nor to have acknowledged the Hindoo heavens: he taught, however, 
that there was a heaven, where persons enjoy sensual happiness for a limited time* 
subject to future transmigrations. 
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gain, even by absorption in God, which absorption also includes 
the whole of such a person’s friends. 

" God has created innumerable worlds. The period of creation 
is not laid down in any writing; it is known only to God. The 
Hindoos place Kuchchupu under the earth, to support it, and the 
Mtisulmans, a cow—^but Nanuku says, the earth and all worlds are 
upheld by Eeligion,' the mother of which being is Compassion, who 
dwells with Contentment.’ 

In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the value Of 
outward ceremonies, Nanuku, without altogether rejecting the efi&- 
cacy of ceremonies, recommended mental worship as of greater im¬ 
portance, adding, that this was agreeable to the v4dus. 

Nanukui in the same work, rejects all the ornaments and 
trappings of mendicants,, and says, virtue is the best ornament foi; 
a pilgrim: he objects to separate religious societies, and recomr 
mends his followers to unite themselves to the whole human race. 
He further says, that the best victory is that which a man obtains 
over his own passions. 

‘ To tbe Being who is unchangeable ap.d eternal do obeisance. 
Let wisdom be your food : let compassion prepare it. Nature is 
the mother of the world ; Brumha, Yishnoo, and Shivu are her sons, 
who rule under the direction of God : he sees them, bnt remains 
himself concealed. From the four primary elements, and day and 
night, sprang the. universe. God, the invisible, dwells, in truth. 
A thousand tongues can never complete his praise, nor is the power 
to worship him inherent in man; it is the gift of God, The 
knowledge of God is more than all ceremonies, and fills the soul 
with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is happy ; he who performs 
works of merit, shall obtain happiness.’ 

The above is an epitome of the contents of the Jupu-Jee, which 
chapter of the Adee-Grtint’hu is directed to be read or repeated 
daily by every Shikh, either before or after bathing. If a person 
cannot read or repeat the whole, he is directed to read five verses. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all Shikhs preserve in their 
houses even so much as this chapter of the Adee-Grunt’hu. Some^ 
if is true, commit to memory the whole of this chapter; and a 
few Shikhs are to be found, who can repeat more than a third part 
ot the Adee-Grnnt’hil, a thick volume in folio. Others commit to 
memory a similar quantity of Govindu-singhu’s work. 

In the 42d page of the Adee-Grunt’hn, Nanukfi compares the 
body to a field, the mind to the husbandman, the praises of God to 
seed.; and absorption in God he deems the fruit. 


^ This sentiment approaches towards the join a doctrine, that Religion and 
Irreligioii are the only governors of the world. 
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UijooTiD, in the 50th page, says, ' The place where the 
devout sit becomes purified and is made excellent/ In the 53d 
page he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (Nauuku :) ‘The sight of 
him brings all the benefits which arise from visiting every holy 
place, and delivers from aU future birth/ 

Umuru-dasfi, in the 59th page, praises the devout mendicant, 
by declaring, that though he be of the lowest rank in life, people 
wiU praise him to the neglect even of the gods. 

Nanuktt, in the 69th page, replies to those who value them¬ 
selves on their birth, by placing him who is under the influence of 
wicked principles, on a level with a basket-maker, (i, e., a person 
of low caste); the cruel, with a butcher; the slanderer, with a 
sweeper ; the wrathful, with a chundalu. ' Such a man, though he 
sun’ound himself during his meals with a fence,® lest he should be 
defiled, deceives himself, as he in fact eats with a basket-maker, a 
butcher, sweeper, or a chtindalu. Speaking truth is the best puri¬ 
fier of the body; good works, the best fence ; and repeating the 
name of God, the best ablution: excellence of character is confined 
to him who preserves himself from evil/ 

Euvee-dasu, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, in 
the 70th page of this work, that the di^erence betwixt God and 
animal life is similar to that betwixt gold and golden ornaments, 
betwixt water and its waves. 

‘ Whatever thou hast, wife, liches, yea, thy own body, give it 
to God,’ UrjooniJb, p. 74. 

‘ Compassion is the true mosque ; righteousness, the true seat 
for worship ; bashfulness the true circumcision ; holiness, the true 
fasting; proper conduct, the true pilgrimage to Mecca; speaking 
truth, the true kulma, or gayntree; excellent conduct, the true 
praise of God : these form the true Mushlman. Injustice com¬ 
mitted by a Musnlman, is eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, 
eating beef: such a sinner can neither be saved by the peers, nor 
by the gods/— NanUkil, p. 87. 

Nanuku, in the 213th page, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of the 
threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, of the true 
poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. He who Avears this 
poita, is blessed. Again :—‘ If touching the dead make a person 
unclean, as all we eat is dead, men must always be unclean ; but 
as evil desire alone defiles the mind, so does falsehood, the tongue; 
lust, the eyes ; and listening to defamation, the ears : he who is 
thus defiled, becomes the prey of Yumu, the king of death. 


® An allusion to the practice of the Hindoos, who sometimes draw a ring round 
them as they sit to cat. 
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Whatsoever makes a man forget God, renders him nnclean 
Birth and death are not the causes of uncleanness ; for these 
events proceed from God.’ 

Nanuku further taught, that the person wl^o worships God 
with outward things only, is in an eiTor ; that a pure body is the 
true vddu ; the mind, the true sacrificial garment ; wisdom, the 
true poita ; meditation oh God, the proper vessel for worship and 
the only true prayer, that in which the worshippers desire to bo 
incessantly employed in repeating the name of God. He who ob¬ 
serves these rules, will obtain absorption. 

Nanuku reproves men for presenting different essences to 
God, and anointing their bodies with them after worship ; recom¬ 
mending rather the name of God as the incense, and regarding the 
mind as the stone on which it is ground, and good works as another 
essence mixed with the former ; he adds, that purifying the vessels 
of worship is useless, the purification of the mind being the only 
essential requisite. 

Hijoonu, in the 224th page, says, that the 330,000,000 of gods, 
including Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu, are all subject to God. 

' The devout are truly excellent, of whatever caste, or how¬ 
ever poor.’* NomiJikU .—‘The devout, however poor, never ask 
God for riches.’ RUvee-daait. —Nanfiku, in p. 409, makes the 
following quotaton from Kuveeru, a mendicant, who wi'ote several 
small pieces still extant:—‘ He who merely studies the vddu, repeats 
the gayutree, and wears the poita, is not the honorable person ; the 
devout alone are to be honored.’ In page 501, IJijoonu commends 
the example of the man who rejects all outward ceremonies, and 
worships God only in the mind. 

‘ Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it; hut the de¬ 
vout reject sin, and apply to the concerns of a futui’e state. To 
obtain wealth, some worship Shivfi, others steal, sux^d others endure 
the greatest burdens ; but not an atom of this wealth accompanies 
them into eternity : while those works of merit, which would 

‘ To excite in the minds of his followers the love y^^devotion, Nanukn, while 
living, was accustomed to relate the following story Junuku, the king, the father of 
Seeta, was very devout, and had merited heaven ; hut at the time of de^ he declared 
to Yumu, that he was resolved to go to heaven the way of hell, yhmn informed 
him, that he had no sins to expiate by suff^ng, and that sueh a course was unusual. 
JSntikii, however, insisted on seeing this place on his way to heaven : and his request 
was complied with. On his ^iv3 at fhe infernal regions, his presence evidently 
assuaged the torments of the Wicked ; and the criminals entreated him to remain 
among them, at least during a short period. He begged to be excused, but entreated 
Yttmfi to oblige him by liberating these miserable wetches. Yiimu declared, that 
till their sins were expiiited, no power could emancipate them. Junuku then transfer¬ 
red to them the merit of an hour’s devotion, and a general, goal deliver-y was the 
immediate consequenee. Such was the power and merit of devotion ! Naniiku, at the 
close of this story, used to add, that remembrance of Qod aud ijious feelings were 
beyond all ceremonies efficacious. 
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accompany and save them, are totally neglected. The Musulman 
judge sits on the seat of justice, and, repeating the name of God, and 
counting his beads, receives bribes, and sells justice ; the bramhun 
puts on his poita, when he eats suri’ounds himself with a ring to 
to keep off the unclean, and performs daily ablutions, but lives in, 
sin :—all the ceremonies practised by these persons are profitless.* 
Nan'tjthU,, 

fi’rjoonfi says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to grant bless¬ 
ings by any works of merit—devotion alone has this power 
over God. 

Nanuku, in p. 543, defends those who eat flesh, proving that 
all eat flesh, even the child supported by his mother’s milk, and 
that all men live more or less by injustice ; that even herbs ob¬ 
tained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. In the 609th page, 
he gives an account of the punishments inflicted in difterent hells 
by Yumu, the Indian Pluto, on those who have neglected a devout 
life. 


CHAP. V. 

ACCOUNT OF THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNYU. 


In another part of this work we have given, amongst the gods, 
an account of Choi tuny fi, and of the origin of the sect to which he 
gave rise. We shall therefore now merely notice the principles, 
numbers, and moral state of this sect, 

Choitunyu, though he rejected the institution of the caste, does 
not appear to have introduced any new doctrines among his fol¬ 
lowers. He adopted as the object of worship one of the Hindoo 
gods, Krishnu, under the form of Huree ; and gave his disciples an 
initiatory incantation containing this name. He declared, that 
most of the ceremonies of the Hindoos were unprofitable ; but in¬ 
culcated repetitions of the name of Huree; bowing and presenting 
offerings to his image ; well as devotion of mind to this god, 
under the characters of servant, friend, &c.—He taught that there 
was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but that journies in 
search of the devout and wise were not improper. His attachment 
to Huree, to the exclusion of the other gods, had no reference to 
the doctrine of the unity of God ; he admitted the Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy, but taught his disciples to devote themselves only to Huree. 
The other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as errors ; 
but declared, that in the kulee yoogfi they were not necessary. He 
taught, that the devout worshipper of Huree would obtain heaven 
by his devotion. 
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Choitunyu did not leave any works behind him, though he 
was acquainted with the Sungskritu language ; the doctrines that 
have since been given in writing, as the tenets of the sect, are said 
to have been delivered orally by him ; and the writers belonging tt> 
this sect have endeavoured to prove, that they are derived from 
the works venerated by the Hindoos. 

In the article to which we have already refeiTed, (page 134,) 
the reader will find an account of Choitunyu's two coadjutors, Ud- 
woitu and Nityanundu. Both these survived Choitunyu, and 
helped to establish the sect, of which they acknowledged Choittinyn 
to have been the founder. 

After the death of these leaders, Roopu-Goswamee, Sunatunii- 
Goswamee, his brother, and Jeevu Goswamee, formed the doctrines 
of Choitunyu into a system. These men were all learned in the 
Hindoo shastrus; the two former were men of some distinction. 
Their principal writings are the Huree-bhfiktee-vilasn, a commen¬ 
tary on the Shree-bhaguvutu, another on the tenth chapter of the 
Shree-bhaguvutu, a Sungskritu grammar, a poem in honor of Krish- 
uu, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical life of Choitunyu, &c. 

During the lives of these writers, or soon after their decease, 
many persons of influence joined this sect, and increased the number 
of Choitunyu’s followers veiy considerably ; but the persons most 
honored were the descendants of Udwoitu and Nityanundu : 
Choitunyu left no family. Some persons consider Choitunyu as a 
full incarnation of Vishnoo, IJdwoitii as Shivu, and NityanundiX 
as Bnlu-ramu, the brother of Krishnu. 

At present^ the great leaders of this sect are the heads of the 
families of TJdwoitu and Nityanundu, who live at Shantee-poorti 
and Khurduhu“, though collateral branches of these families in 
different places have collected a number of disciples. They are 
known by the general name Gosaee, (Goswamee.) 

These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect which 
disregards caste, are as tenacious of these distinctions as the most 
rigid of the regular Hindoos : they do nut eat with their own dis¬ 
ciples, and are careful to many amongst families professing the 
ancient religion. 

The disciples of Choitunyu are initiated, as well as married, by 
the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These gosaees. honor the 
festivals sacred to Krishnii, or Huree, and crowds of disciples as¬ 
semble on these occasions to enjoy the festivities. 

A number of insigniflcant temples and images, dedicated to 
this deified mendicant, are scattered up and down in various places 


This place k about three miles south-east of Serampore,. 
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in Bengal. It is supposed, that out of sixteen Hindoos in Bengal, 
five will be found to be of this sect; but many, I am informed, 
are persons of the very lowest description as it respects moral 
chaiticter, even as many as three in five. 

The majority of the followers of Choitunyu subsist either 
wholly or in part as public mendicants ; and amongst these, num¬ 
bers of thieves are to be found. It has lately been ascertained, 
that persons of this description are veiy numerous ; they assume 
the profession of a voiragee, or religious mendicant, and receive the 
revei'ence of the people as persons eminent for sanctity, but are in 
reality common robbers. They do not all appear to subsist by 
mendicity ; many of them make necklaces, twine, &c. merely that 
they may appear to their neighbours as persons subsisting by a 
lawful profession. 

The sect of Choitunjm is increasing daily ; as it opens a door 
to the practice of mendicity, encourages an indiscriminate and 
most licentious mixture of the sexes, and emancipates from the 
yoke of the caste, without incurring the disgrace usually following 
that event. 

The following works are very popular amongst this sect:—■ 
Krishnu-keerttunn, by Govindu-dasu, and Vidyaputee. Choitnnyu- 
mungulu, the history of Choitunyu, in verse, by Lochunu, a voish- 
nnvfi. Pashundu-dulunu, a work in favour of the voishnuvu, by 
Eadha-niadhtivu. Choitunyu-churitamritu, by Krishnn-dasu. This 
is a work in defence of Choitunyu, partly in Sungskritii and partly 
in Bengalee. Voishnuvu-burdhunu, by Doivnkee-nnndtinu. 
Choitunyu-bhaguvutii, by Vrinda-vunti-dasu. Munu-shikshya, by 
Nurottumu. Bagu-muyu-konu, a work on subduing the passions, 
by Boopn-goswamie. Busumuyn-kulika, on devotedness to 
Krishnu, by Sunatunu, a voishnuvu. Premu-bhnktee-chundrika,’ 
by T’hakooru-goswamee. 


CHAP. VI. 

ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 


Extracted from tlie Vidwunmodu'Turunginee, a work by Chirunjeevu. 

This work begins with the following invocation to Doorga: 
■—' May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who is reveal¬ 
ed from everlasting, who, though invisible, exists in the earth, who 
enlightens the ignorant, whose forehead is adorned with the 
crescent, the fixed rays of whose body resemble the lightning, 
whose body is like the clouds—descend into my mind/ 
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[Then follows an account of the author’s family ; after wliich 
the author introduces the reader to the court of Dukshu, king of 
Gouru, where the priest of the king, and a number of learned men, 
are assembled in the presence of the monarch.] 

In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces to 
the monarch the approach of a Voishnuvu, in the following 
words :—" May it please your Majesty, the person now approach¬ 
ing wears the mark of his sect, extending from the tip of his nose 
to the centre of his head ; has the representations of the weapons 
of Vishnoo impressed on his body ; is clothed in yellow garments, 
and wears a necklace of toolusee beads ; he has purified his body by 
bathing, &;c. and repeats the name Huree, Huree, as he comes.’ The 
voishnuvu now approaches the king, and says, ‘ May Vishnoo enter 
thy mind; he on whom Shivu and all the gods, sitting as yogees, 
meditate; he who dwells in Voikoont’hu; he who fills the uni¬ 
verse, but remains invisible; and whose body resembles that of 
Brhmha.’—Saying this, he takes his seat in the assembly. 

The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivu approaching, 
mentions him to the king in these words :—" The excellent person 
who is now coming, has his hair bound up as a turban round his 
head; is girt round the waist with a tiger’s skin ; is covered with 
ashes ; and his head, neck, and arms, are surrounded with roodrak- 
shu bead-rolls. The shoivu, entering the presence of the king, pro¬ 
nounces the following blessing :—^May Shunkuru, who instructs 
the world; whose praises are celebrated in the vedus, the tuntrus 
and the pooranus ; who is the object of meditation to the yogee ; 
who directs the gods in the work of creation; who, though invisi¬ 
ble, for the preservation of the world becomes visible ; who medi¬ 
tates on his own qualities—may he preserve thee.’ After which, 
he takes his place in the assembly. 

4 

The pundit next announces a Shaktu, thus :—^ He who now 
approaches, comes like the full moon, with a juva flower in his hair, 
a garland of mullika flowers encircling his neck ; a crescent, the 
mark of his sect, on his forehead ; he comes meditating on Doorga.’ 
The shaktu'then addresses the king :—' May she, on whom Huree, 
Huru, and Brumha depend in the work of preservation, destruction, 
and creation ; she who destroys the fear of future birth ; who saves 
the three worlds ; who destroys the enemies, and fulfils the desires, 
of her disciples—^may this goddess preserve thee.’ After this, he 
sits down. 

The same person next announces a Hui*ee-Hura-dwoitu-vadee : 
—‘ He who now advances, is adorned with a toolusee necklace, 
is covered with ashes, meditates on Irluree-Huim, and invites others, 
for tlie sake of their salvation, to become the disciples of this god:’ 
He thus blesses the king:—'May both Shunkium and Vishnoo 
dwell in thy heart, the half of whom is engaged in the devotions 
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of a yogee, and near^ the other half sits Lnkshmee; he who 
encircles himself with Uunntu, (the king of serpents,) who i^ides 
on Gnrooru—may he^ entering thy mind, preserve thee.' Saying 
this, he sits down. 

A Noiyayikiiand a Voishdshikn, coming hand in hand, are 
thus announced:—'These come viewing this assembly with the 
utmost contempt, the goddess of learning dancing on their 
tongues.' They then salute the king:—'May God preserve thee ; 
he who, taking the forms of Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivh, creates, 
preserves, and destroys the world; he who influences all to good 
and evil; he whose will, whose work, and whose wisdom, are 
iiTesistible ; he who exists as separate from animal life, and who 
is fulness itself.’ 

The next person introduced is a Meemangsuku, who is thus 
described :—^ This man approaches with the marks of vows and 
of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his disciples the forms of religion.’ 
He thus blesses the monarch:—'May your Majesty always be 
engaged in religious services, which raised Indru to his throne, 
Sooryu to be monarch over the hosts of heaven ; and the merit of 
which indeed, descending to thee from a former birth, has now 
raised thee to a kingly throne.’ Having pronounced this blessing, 
he sits down. 

The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Vedantee 
thus:—' This person comes as one who has renounced all pleasure ; 
his apparel is painted with earth from the mountains, and in his 
hand he holds a dundee’s staff; having ascended the vessel which 
is to carry him across the ocean of this world, he approaches as 
though he were coming to preserve from destruction this whole 
assembly.’ Addressing the king, the Vedantee says,' May the 
glorious Being, who is wisdom and joy, who is omnipresent, the 
only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in whom the 
universe exists as the shadow of the sun in the water,* may he 
give thee tlie knowledge, that thou art the same with him. Hav¬ 
ing said this, he sits down. 

The next persons announced, are a follower of the Sankliyii, 
and another of the Patunjulu school. They are thus described :— 

' These come with bodies bulky towards the head, and lean at the 
extremities professing similar sentiments, and meditating on 
realities.’ Being introduced, he of the Sankhyu sect thus addresses 
the monarch :—' May nature, (unaffected by spirits as the water- 
lily by the water,) by whom, beginning with greatness, the 
universe was made, prosper thee.’ The Patunjulu thus blesses the. 

* That is, visible objects are false images of Him who alone is truth, and 
through the want of the knowledge of whom, men act as though they had a distinct 
existence. 

y Caused by hanging with the head downwards, as an act of religious austerity. 
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king:—'May the king pursue pleasure communicated by the vein 
through which the soul of the yogee, ascending to the basilar 
suture^ from thence escapes from the body, and obtains final 
deliverance.* He then sits down. 

A Pouraniku next approaches, and is thus described :— ' Here 
comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed on God, instruct¬ 
ing others in religious duty.’ He thus addresses the king.:—'May 
Narayfinu preserve thee ; he who in the form of a fish brought up 
the vddus ; who in that of a boar, saved the earth ; in that of a 
tortoise, supports the universe; in that of a lion, destroyed a 
giaurt ; in that of a dwarf, carried Vamunu down to Patalu; in 
that of Purushoo-Ramil, destroyed the kshutriyus; in the form of 
Kamu, destroyed Eavunu; in that ofBulu-Eamu, called Eohinee 
mother; in that of Booddhu, declai*ed the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice to be unlawful; and who, in that of Kulkee, at the end 
of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, and restore the golden 
age.’ He then takes his place in the assembly. 

A Jyotishu next approaches the assembly, and is thus an¬ 
nounced :—' Here comes a person acquainted with the fates of 
men, who can declare things past, present, and to come; and who 
meditates on the nine planets.’ Addressing the king, he says, 
' May S65ryfi make thee glorious like himself; may Chundru 
make thee a dispenser of joy like himself; may Mungulu bestow 
a blessing on thee; may Booddhfi give thee wisdom; may Vrihus- 
putee endow thee with learning; may Sookru give thee the 
knowledge of verse; may Shunee destroy thy incapacity; may 
Eahoo remove the wickedness of thy heart; may Kdtoo erect for 
thee the standard of victory.’ He then takes his seat. 

Next a professor of the Ayoor-vddu draws near, who is thus 
described :—' Behold a voidyn; who by his medical knowledge 
removes the miseries of manfand ; who gives joy to a patient, as 
the full moon to the spectators : he comes as the afilicter of 
affliction.’ He thus blesses the king:—' May the king possess 
faith in the virtues of medicine, which renders the person emaciated 
by disease beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’ He sits down. 

The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is mentioned 
as repeating the Kulapu, (a grammar;) and is announced as the 
very image of Muha-ddvu, an incarnation of Uhuntu. He thus 
blesses the king :—' May thy glory, 0 king be published through, 
the world; be thou the helper of alL; sitting on a firm seat, 
practise religion; compose differences.’ He then retires to the 
circle, and sits amongst the learned men. 

An tflunkam professor now appears, and is thus introduced : 
—' Here comes a man forming prose and verse with gi^eat ingenuity, 
causing his words to dance as he walks.’ He thus blesses the 
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king:—‘ Mayest thou spend thy days in the joy arising from 
pleasant conversation; conversation embracing ainorous, heroic, 
tender, ludicrous, disgusting, wonderful, terrific, and wrathful 
subjects.'' He also takes his place. 

An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced:—‘Afraid 
of destroying life, here comes one who sweeps the ground on which 
he treads ; and who has plucked off the hair from his head,' He 
thus blesses the king:—‘ Mayest thou never be drawn aside by the 
words of deceivers, who worship the gods, and excite to religious 
ceremonies by the hopes of future rewards; who promise heaven 
to the sacrificers of animals ; who talk of objects invisible.'— 

Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise up, 
saying, ' Oh ! thou wicked one!—Who art thou ?—Whence comest 
thou f 

The unbeliever replies :—‘ I am the sinner ; ye are the holy, 
ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient beings!' 

The Meemangsuku replies:—‘ The animals which I destroy in 
sacrifice'obtain heaven ; the gods ai’e pleased with sacrifices ; the 
sacrificer likewise obtains his desire : that destruction of life there¬ 
fore which is commanded by the shastriLs, is not criminal.’ 

Unbeliever. Shocking 1 What words are these! Where is 
heaven ? Where are the gods ? Where are your pleasures and sor¬ 
rows after death ? 

M. Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the vddus and pooranus ? 

Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful v^dus 
and pooranus, which tell us of things which no eye has ever seen ? 

M. If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, how is the 
existence of happiness and misery to be accounted for ? 

Unheli&ver* Where are thy works ? Who has seen them, or 
imitated them? And if thou sayest, ‘ My sorrow or joy is the fruit 
of actions done in former births,' I affirm, that such births never 
existed; and that as it respects joy and sorrow, they depart and 
return like the streams of a river. It is true, however, that the 
world is deceitful. 

V^dantilcU. Oh ! thou atheist, in affirming that the world is 
deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly ; but then thou oughtest to 
acknowledge that there is one everliving and true God: for if 
there be no truth, there can be no falsehood wearing the appear¬ 
ance of truth. 

Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine: but who is 
that Brumhu of whom thou speakest ? 
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V. He remains in a state of inactivity ; is invisible ; desti¬ 
tute of qualities ; omnipresent; glorious ; the ever-blessed ; indes¬ 
cribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliever. If, as thou eonfessest, the world, is false, what 
necessity for Brumhu, a God invisible and inactive ? Where is 
the utility of such a being ? 

The vddantee, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving the 
vddantee’s silence, the whole assembly directed its attention to the 
Noiyayiku pundit, who, filled with pride, thus began:—"What 
sayest thou ? Why dost thou attack others, when thou hast no 
system of thine own ? People laugh at the man who, without per¬ 
ceiving his own error, charges with error the opinions of others ; 
he is like the blind man who reproves another on account of the 
speck in his eyes.' 

Unbeliever. This man appears to be ingenious at objections : 
however, hear me. The Madynmikn philosopher says, that at the 
dissolution of the universe only vacuum remains; the Yogaeharn 
contends, that two ideas cannot exist at once in the mind, the 
first being destroyed by the second ; the Soutrantikti says, that 
ideas are the images of things ; the Voivashiku, that all material 
things are frail; the Dignmvurus affirm, that the soul is commen¬ 
surate with the body; the Chaiwakfis, that man is composed only 
of body. I have described the opinions of these six sects, which 
are all thus summed up :—^there is no heaven, no transmigration, 
no hell, no works of merit or demerit, no governor of the world, no 
creator, no preserver, no destroyer; no legitimate evidence of the 
truth of things but that of the senses ; after death, there is neither 
joy nor sorrow. All these errors [of the popular belief] arise out 
of the ignoronce of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellent of virtues. Sin and pain are synonymous ; 
mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than being independant 
of others; heaven consists in bodily comforts in this life; a 
religious teacher is therefore unnecessary. 

The (laughing) replies. If no evidence but that of 

the senses is to be regarded, why, when you are from home, does 
not your wife deem herself a widow ? 

Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead again ; 
for we see the lifeless body,: but we have hope of seeing a person 
return from a foreign country., 

N. Be it so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncertainty, 
and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbeliever. I can be assured of his existence by a written 
communication from him. 
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j\r. Well, then the evidence arising from sound is admitted : 
and indeed if the evidence of words be not regarded, all human 
intercourse is at an end, and men must preserve perpetual silence. 
But though thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art pleased 
with excellent words, and displeased with evil speech. 

The unbeliever was put to silence for a short time hj these 
observations; at length he said, Well, I admit, for argument’s 
sake, that we must receive the evidence arising from inference and 
from sound :—but why must we admit the existence of a God 1 

iV. From the works of creation we are constrained to infer 
that God exists. If you say there is no God, from whence ai'ose 
creation ? 

Unbeliever, Why art thou concerned about finding a creator 
for the world ? Does not a father beget a son, and an artificer, ac¬ 
cording to his ability, produce every kind of utensil? 

N, True, we see everj^ thing produced by human ingenuity; 
but how do the trees grow in a forest, where no human footsteps 
can be traced ? 

Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from themselves 
as insects and worms from a hot-bed. 

K, Then the child may be bom without a father. 

Unbeliever. Some animals are born by the union of the sexes, 
as men, beasts, birds, &c. Other things are produced by the union 
of seeds with water or with the earth, as trees, fee. Seeds fall from 
the trees, and, mixing with the earth, receive rain from the clouds, 
and vegetate. Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence to 
her different productions. 

JV. True, I see you ascribe to nature the origin of things; 
but as there is a necessity for the trees of a garden to receive water 
by the hands of the gardener, so the trees of a forest, I see, are 
dependent on the agency of the clouds. But I wish to know what 
you mean by nature ; is it something inherent in living substances, 
or distinct from them ? If you say it is inherent, then it will appear 
that substances can form themselves ; if you afiirm, that it is distinct, 
you contradict your own principles, for you maintain that nothing 
exists distinct from matter; or if you say, that there is something 
beside matter, which is capable of all things, then know, that this 
is what we call God. Therefore you cannot maintain that there is 
any thing distinct from the body. 

Unbeliever. You affirm then, that there is one God, who is 
from and to everlasting, separate from matter. Almighty, the creator 
of all. I affirm, that nature is Almighty, infinite, and separate from 
matter. 
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The NoiyayikU. Excellent! Excellent! You make an endless 
number of works, and the creators numberless. I affirm, that 
numberless works have one creator. I leave yon (unbeliever) to 
judge which is the most excellent of these opinions. To express 
your opinion requires as many letters as to express mine ; you call 
the creator nature, and I call him God :—what do you gain then in 
rejecting a God ? 

Unbeliever^ (a little abashed.) Well, for the sake of the argu¬ 
ment, I acknowledge that there is a God; but why is he to be 
eternal; 

The Noiyayika, If he be not eternal, then he must have a 
creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, then I ask, who 
is his creator and destroyer ?—and thus, without end, some being, 
who is from everlasting, must be sought; or you must fix. on some 
one having this property, and then he shall become God. 
[Hearing this, the unbeliever remained silent, and the Noiyayiku 
continued :] God, laying hold of religion and irreligion,* created 
the world ; seeing happiness and misery in the world, we form 
this opinion. If there be neither heaven nor hell, why do you go 
to the temples to worship; and why sweep the road, lest you 
should injure living creatures ? If there be nothing to be desired 
or feared, there can be neither desire nor fear: yet we see, that 
desire and fear have great power over men ; therefore we conclude, 
that in the future state there is a heaven and a hell. You must 
' also admit, that the soul at death assumes another body, in order 
to partake of the joys or sorrows of this future state, since the 
animal soul without a body is incapable of suffering ; for the same 
reason it must also be admitted, that the soul migrates through 
various bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by inference, 
is agreeable to the divine writings, and to all that has been written 
by those whose opinions agree with the vddus : the truth of the 
shastrus is confii'med by the correctness of their astronomical 
calculations. [The Bouddhu, involved in incoiTect judgment, and 
ignorance of God, was overcome, and] the Noiyayiku thus triumph-^ 
ed: "The existence of God is proved! He is lord of all;—he 
presides over the work of creation, preservation, and destruction ; 
he is everlasting;—he is all wise ;—he is the author of salvation, 
—Through his compassion, these proofs of his existence and 
authority have been established.’ 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The author cannot close this work, without soliciting the 
attention of the reader to one or two remarks :— 

’ That is, attachiDg to human e^ustence vice and pain, virtue and happiness. 


set OBJECT OF WOESHIP THE SAME THROUGHOUT 

It will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that the object of 
worship among all the Hindoos, and even among all the seceders 
from the orthodox opinions, is the same. They believe, that 
there is one God : so completely abstracted in his own essence 
however, that, in this state, he is emphatically ‘ the Unknown,' 
and is consequently neither the object of worship, of hope, nor of 
fear ;— that he is even destitute of intelligence, and remains in a 
state of profound repose ;—that at times this Being assumes what 
is called his energy*";—that when united to energy, he is possessed 
of qualities, and creates worlds ; which qualities are impressed, 
more or less, on every form of existence. Next God becomes 
individuated, and takes possession of every form of matter : it is 
the same God, as Krishntt says, ' which is seen in the reverend 
bramhun perfected in knowledge, in the dog, and in him who 
eateth of the flesh of dogs.' Amongst the regular Hindoos, the 
beings supposed to possess most of this energy, or in whom the 
presiding deity eminently dwells, are the gods, the giants, the 
biramhuns, and devout ascetics: amongst the heterodox sects, 
ascetics are almost exclusively considered as the favoured deposi¬ 
taries of the divdne energy. 

In the preface to this volume, the author has mentioned these 
notions as being entertained by the regular Hindoos ; and he re¬ 
states them now merely to shew, that this ‘ indwelling scheme’ is 
the prominent feature of all the systems of paganism throughout 
the east. 

It will be seen, from the four last chapters of this volume, 
that the founder of the joinu sect, as well as Bouddhu, Nanuku, 
and Ohoitunyu, owe their whole success io this notion ; they would 
never have been venerated while living, nor deified when dead, if 
they had not been considered as possessing a large share of the 
divine energy. A people whose minds are filled with the idea, that 
it is God who pervades every thing, and who now manifests a 
greater portion of himself in one form, and then in another, have 
easily been imposed upon by pretended saints, especially by those 
who made a great display of austere devotion. So incessantly is 
this idea present with the Hindoos, that many wander away a 
whole life in search of a man in whom God pre-eminently dwells; 
and though supernatural powers are most sought after, yet abstrac¬ 
tion of mind, inoffensiveness, and a few other passive virtues, are 
with some as highly esteemed as powers to perform the most 
wouderful miracles. Thus,—it is God who is sought for amongst 
the creatures, as persons search out and cautiously approach an ob¬ 
ject in the dark ; while the astonished and lialf-affi ighted spectator 
exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, ‘There ! behold he is 
there !' and prostrates himself before him. Even in the most re- 

• This energy, it is said, exists separate from in his abstract slate as 

emothered embers ; and is, like liimsfcll, eternal. 
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markable appearances in nature, the indwelling deity is recognized, 
without searching at all for any natural causes of the phenomenon. 

In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 381, Captain 
Moor has given an extraordinary account of an hereditary living 
deity ; to which the author begs leave to refer, as affording a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the fact he here wishes to establish. 

Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar powers, 
though somewhat inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, described by 
Captain Moor, are frequently to be seen, each strutting his hour 
upon the stage, and then sinking into everlasting oblivion like 
common mortals. 

The Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, before 
whom millions prostrate themselves. When Captain Turner was 
on his embassy to this deity, to gratify his votaries he made an 
oifering, he says, to the deceased Teshoo Lama ; and in addressing 
the same deity, who had entered the body of an infant eighteen 
months old, he said to the child—‘ The Governor-General, on re¬ 
ceiving the news of his [your] decease in China, was overwhelmed 
with grief and sorrow, and continued to lament his [your] absence 
from the world, until the cloud that had overcast the happiness of 
this nation was dispelled b}" his [your] re-appearance.' 

Captain Turner, speaking of the religion of Tibet, says, ^ It 
seems to be the schismatieal offspring of the religion of the Hindoos, 
deriving its origin from one of the followers of that faith, a disciple 
of Bouddhu, who first broached the doctrine which now prevails 
over the wide extent of Tartary. It is reported to have received 
its earliest admission in that part of Tibet bordering upon India, 
(which from hence became the seat of tlie sovereign Lamas ;)to 
have traversed over Mantchieux Taitary, and to have been ulti¬ 
mately disseminated over China and Japan, Though it differs 
from the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, yet it still 
bears a very close affinity with the religion of Brumha, in 
many important particidars. The principal idol in the temples of 
Tibet is Muha-Moonee,^ the Booddhu of Bengal; who is worshipped 
under these and various other epithets throughout the great extent 
of Tartary, and among all nations to the eastward of the Brumlm- 
pootra. lu the wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, 
the same object of veneration is acknowledged under numerous 
titles: among others, he is styled Godurnfi or Goutumu, in Assam 
and Ava ; Shumunu^ in Siam ; Amida Buth, in Japan ; Fohi, in 
China ; Booddhu and Shakh'u-Moonee,in Bengal and Hindoost'haiiii; 
a,id Dhurmu-Raju and Muha-Moonee, in Bootan and Tibet.' 

Ksempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Bouddhism 
began generally to spread throughout that countr}^ in the year of 


Thje great philosopher. 
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Christ 518 :—and that Booddhu and Fo are the same person, is at 
present, I presume, no longer the subject of doubt. 

Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may be in¬ 
volved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the worship of fire has 
been preserved among this people age after age; nor can it be 
doubted, but that this worship has an immediate reference to the 
Hindoo ideas of the divine and prolific energy giving existence to 
the universe. Enfield, in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 43. 
says, ' Though our information concerning the history of philosophy 
among the Persians, in the ages prior to the time of Zoroaster, is 
very imperfect, it is certain, from the united testimony of the 
Greeks and Arabians, that long before that time the Magi existed 
as a body, and were the ofiicial guardians of religion and learning. 
The religion which they taught, consisted in the worship of the sun 
or fire, a practice which prevailed among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
and among other eastern nations. The name under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity, whom 
they supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident in this luminary, 
was Mithras.’ Herodotus and Strabo ‘ relate, that the Persians 
sacrificed horses to the sun.’*^ 'Whilst the multitude were con¬ 
tented with a sensible object of devotion, the Magi, and those whom 
they instructed in the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and 
fire merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of the uni¬ 
verse.’ ' Besides Mithras, [the sun,] the Persians worshipped, under 
opposite characters, Oroinasdes and Arimanius ; the former as the 
author of all good, the latter as the author of all evil.’ This was 
changed * into the worship of two spiritual beings, the one the 
author of good, the other of evil.^ The system which supposes two 
such principles in nature, seems to have been held by the Persian 
Magi before the time of Zoroaster ; but how far they supposed them 
dependent upon the Supreme Divinity, does not appear.’ Plutarch, 
on the authority of Theopompus, says, ‘It is the opinion of the Magi, 
that at last the evil principle shall perish, and men shall live in hap¬ 
piness ; the God who directs these things taking his repose for a time, 
which, though it may seem long to man, is but short.’® ^ Sharistan, 
an Arabian writer, gives the following account of the doctrine of 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster :—‘ Zerdusht affirmed light and darkness, 

^ It is highly probable, that the Hiadoo ilshwum^dhu, or sacrifice of the 
horse, was adopted from the Persians, and incorporated, in early times, into the brani- 
hinical system. One great source of the confusion in which we find every system of 
mythology involved is, doubtless this borrowing system. 

^ Is not this a mistaken representation of the JoiniS doctrine, that religion and 
irreligion govern the world; or that the evil necessarily connected with the residence 
of spirit in matter, tends to misery and dissolution, while virtue, or the victory of 
spirit over matter, produces pleasure and prosperity ? The Joinfis say, that the pre¬ 
valence of vice reduces the vigour of all created substances, and finally dissolves the 
universe, while virtue has an effect directly the reverse. 

** Here is a remarkable agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day and 
night of Brtimha, or the i»eriodieal destruction and creation of the universe. 
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Zezdan and Ahreman, to be two contrary principles, which were 
the origin of every thing subsisting in the world; the forms of 
nature being produced from the combination of these principles : 
but maintained, that the existence of darkness is not to be 
referred to the one supreme Deity, who is without companion or 
equal; but must be considered as the unavoidable consequence of 
his determination to create the world, in which light can no more 
subsist without darkness, than a visible body can exist without its 
shadow.^ 

Thus the same notions of the great First Cause and the 
origin of things appear to prevail, in some modification or other, 
all over India, Tartary, China, Japan, the Burman empire, Siam, 
and the Indian Isles. The divine energy, dwelling in the gods, 
or in living ascetics, is adored over all these immense regions;— 
and in union with this notion, all these people embrace the 
doctrine of transmigration, and the efficacy of religious austerities 
to restore these emanations of the deity, dwelling in matter, to 
the Great Spirit from which they issued. 

The author is aware, that these fects open a wide field for 
investigation, and for most interesting refiection; but having 
already exceeded the limits he had prescribed to himself, he now 
closes this work, after reminding the reader, and thereby entreating 
the exercise of his candour, that it has been composed amidst 
avocations which left to it only the remnants of bis time. 

f This surely resembles the Hindoo notion, of God’s encompassing himself with 
delusion in the creation of the world. 





GLOSSARY. 


A. 

Acharyu, from a, j^rep, and chui’n^ to go. 

AcbnmunUj from a, prep, and chum, to drink. 

Adee-Grfet'hu, from adee, first, and grunt^hu, a book. 

Adityu, a name of the sun, who is called the son of TJditee. 

Adui’u-Singhasfinii-vrutu, from adiiiu, honour, Singhasunu, a 
throne, and vrutfi, a vow. 

Aeen-TJkburee, from aeen, a law, and l&kburu, the name of a 
well-known emperor. 

Agumu-Vageeshu from agumfi, the name of one of the Tuntrus, 
vak, a word, and eesfiu, lord; the god of speech, a name of 
Vrihusputee. 

Alu^, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Angirhsu, the son of Ungirus. 

Anbiku, from uhfin, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Annndu-Nat’hu, the lord of joy, from anundu, joy, and. nat’hfi, 
a lord. 

Anundu-Mfiyee, from anhndu, joy. 

Arhnyu-Shusht'hee, from urfinyu, a forest, and Shasht'-hee, the 
name of a goddess. ^ 

Asharhu; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usharha. 

Ashrumu, from a, prep, and shrumu, labour. 

Ashwinn; this month is named from the stellar mansion. 
tJshwinee, the name of a mare. 

Ashoogu from ashoo, speed, and gum, to go. 

Asunu, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and ut, to move continually. 

Atmu-Ddvuta, from atmu, self, and d^vuta, a god, a guardian deity. 

Atmu-Bhoo, from atmu, self, and bhoo, existence. 

Ayooshtomu, fi*om ayoos, life-time, and sfcomu, a sacrifice. 

Ayfinu-Goshu, the husband of Radha, the fiivourite mistress of 
Krishnoo. 


B. 

BadyukaiTx, from badyu, music, and kree to do. 

Balfi-Gopalu, from balu, a child, go, a cow, and a feeder. 
Bamfinu, small. 

Bancha-Ramu, from bancha,; desire, and Ramu. 
Bhaee-Gooroo-Vulee, from bhaee, a hrotter, and godtod, a teacher. 
Bhagfivutu, from Bhfiguvut, divine* 

Bharguvu, the son of Bhrigoo. 
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Bharutu-Turshii, from Bhurutu, and vnrshfi, a places 
Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

Bhashyn, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskuru, from bhas, light, and kree, to do. 

Bheemu Chundee, from bheemu, terrific, and chundee, furious. 
Bhiignvutee, from bhogu, to endure or enjoy. 

Bhoiruvu, the fear-exciting, from bhuyu, fear. 

Bhoiruvee, the wife of Bhoiruvu. 

Bhoiriiveechuki'tL; Bhoiruvee is a name of Doorga, and chtikru 
signifies a circle. 

Bhoo-Koilasu, from bhoo, the earth, and Koilasu, the name of a 
mountain. 

Bh55-Loku, from bh55, the earth, and loku, a world. 

Bh55t^shu, from bhootu, great, and eeshu, a lord. 

Bh56tfi, the primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 
Bhodtfi-Shooddhee; bhootu signifies the four elements, and shood- 
dhee, purification. 

Bhoovnndshu, from bhoovunu, the world, and eeshu, lord, 
Bhoovu-lokii, from bhoovu, the sky, and lokfi, a world. 
Bhudru-Kalee, from bh'udrfi, goodness, and Kalee, a goddess. 
Bhiiguvutee, the wife of Bhuguvan. 

Bhuguvut-Geeta, from Bhuguvut, divine, and geeta, a hymn. 
Bhfiktee-Bilsamritu-Sindhoo, from bhuktee, devotion, rusu, juice, 
fimritu, the water of life, and sindhoo, the sea. 

Bhfivantindu, from bhuvu, the world, and anundti, joy. 

Bhuvanee, from Bhuvu, a name of Shivu. 

Bhuvishyu, from bh55, to be. 

Boodhashtumee, from Boodhfi, Mercury, and fishtumee, the eighth 
lunar day. 

Boodboodu, a bubble. 

Boodhu, the sage of this name. 

Booddhu-Sntwu, from booddhee, the understanding, and sfitwu, 
the quality leading to truth. 

Bouddhu, from Booddha: he who acknowledges as God only bud- 
dhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhu-saru, the essence of the Booddu philosophy. 

Bramhee, from Brtimha. 

Bramhfinee, the wife of a bramhiin. 

Bramhfinu, he who knows Brumhfi, from Brupahu. 

Brumha, from vrih, to increase. 

Brumhastril, from Brumha, and 'ustru, a weapon. 

Brumhotturu, from brumhun, and ootnru, belonging to. 

Brumhu, from vrih, to increase. 

Brumhficharee, from Brumhfi, and ch'ur, to move. 

Brumhucharyu, the profession of a Brumhucharee. 

Brumhu-Butthfi, from Brumhu, and duttU, given.; j 
Brfimhu-Pootrh ; pootru means a son. 

Brumhu-Gnanee, from Brumhfi, and gnanee, the wise. 

Brumhurshee, from Bimmhu, and rishee, a sage. 
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BrQmhu-Voivurttu, from Brumhu, and voivurtu, manifestation. 
Bnjree, from btyru, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Bnlaratee, from bulu, strength, and uratee, an enemy. 

Bulee, from bulu, strength. 

Bulu-Ramu, from bulu, strength, and Eamu. 

Burgu-bheema, from burgu, a company, and bheema, the ten*ific. 
Bustru-Hurunu, from vustru, clothes, and hurunu, to steal. 

c. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee) and ut, to move. 

Chamunda, from charoo, good, and mundu, a head. 

Chamuru, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandalu, a low caste of shoodrus, from chundu, furious, and 
ulu, to go. 

Chandu, from chundrS, the moon. 

Chapuru-Shfehthee, fern chaptira, to press, and Shusht’hee, the 
name of a goddess. 

Charvvaku, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Charunu, from chur, to go. 

Chasakoivurtu; chasa signifies a cultivator of the ground, and 
koivurtu, a fisherman. 

Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering, or disappearance. 
Chinnu-Mustuka, from chinnu, cut off, and mustuku, a head, 
Chirun-Jeevu, from chiru, a long period, and jeevu, life. 
Chitru-Gooptu, from chiti’u, to write, and gpoptu, hidden. 
Chitruk55tu, from chitru, speckled, and kootu, the peak of a hill 
or mountain. 

Choiti’u, the name of a month; from Chitra, a lunar mansion, 
Choitunyu, from chdtiSnu, the living. 

Choora-Kurunn, from choora, the bunch of hair on the crown of the 
head, and kree, to do. 

Chorti-Punchashika, from choru, to steal, and punchashu, fifty. 
Chnln, to go, from chnl, to go. 

ChtG^rn, a round weapon, from chuk, to return a blow, to rebound. 
Chnndee, from chundu, furious. 

Chnndika, from chundu, furious. 

Chundee-Mundnpu, from chundee, the goddess, Chundee and 
mundupu, a house. 

Chfindo^a, from chfindu, furious, and oogru, wrathful. 

Chttudiika, the rays of the moon. 

Chundrfi, from chud, to shine. 

Chundru-SheTdiuru, from chfindru, the moon, and shdkhfiru, a 
mountain peak. 

Chnndru-Rayu, from chundru, the moon, and raya, a title. 
Chundru-Prfibhoo ; the last word signifies lord. 

Chundu, furious, from chud, to rage. 

Chundu-Nayika, fromuhnndu, furious, and nayika, a female attend¬ 
ant on Doorga. 
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Churmukaru, from cliurmun, skin, and kree, to do. 
Chnr^ikn, from chur, to go. 

Chnrunn, that on which a person goes, from chur, to go. 
Chnfcoor-Anunn, from chntoor, four, and annnu, a face. 

D. 


Dann, from da, to give. 

Dann-Khiindn, from dann, a gift, and khnndh, a piece. 

Dannvu, the sons of Dhnoo. 

Darinee, from dree, to tear or crack. 

Dash, a slave. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give. 

Da 3 m-Bhagh, from dayu, an inheritance, and bhagh, share. 
Dayh-Thttwu; tfittwh means exactitude, or truth. 

D^hh, from dih, to collect or increase. 

D^valhyh, from d^vu, a god, and alhyu, a house. 

Ddvee, the feminine of d^vh, a god. 

Ddvotthru, from ddvh, and oothrh, belonging to. 

Ddvh, from div, to play. 

Ddvu-Dhtth, from Ddvu, a god, and duttu, given. 

D^vu-Senh, from devu, a god, and sdna, a soldier. 

Ddvhjanee, from devu, a god, and jaya, a wife. 

Devurshee, from ddvu, a god, and rishee, a sage. 

Ddvhkee, the daughter of Ddvhku. 

Deepika, a light. 

DhanyU“E6opa, from dhanu, rice, and roopu, form. 

Dhai’uku, from dhree, to hold. 

Dharuna, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhoomavutee from dhoomru, smoke. 

Dhdomrolochhnu, from dhodmru, smoke, and lochunu, the eye. 
Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhritee, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhununjuyu, from dhunu, riches, and jee, to conquer. 
Dhurmu-s§too from dhurmh, religion, and setoo, a bridge, or dam. 
Dhurmu-T'hakooru, from dhurmh, religion, and t^hakoorh, a lord. 
Dhhrmu-Eaju, from dhuimiu, and rajhn, king, 

Dhui-mh-Bhanoo, from dhhrmh, religion, and bhanoo, splendour. 
Dhyanh, from dhyoi, to think. 

Digumbhru, from dish, a point of the compass, and hmbhru, cloth. 
Dig-Vijhyh, from dish, the quarters of the earth, and vijuyh 
conquest. 

Ditee, the wife of Dhkshh. 

Divakhru, from diva, day, and khrfi, from kree, to do, 

Divhs-phtee, from dib, heaven, and phtee, lord. 

Dpityh, the sons of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityh, a giant, and hree, an enemy, 
Doityu-Gooroo, from doityh, a giant, andgooroo, a teacher. 
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Doivugntt, from doivu, fate, and gna, to know. 

Doln, from dool, to swing. 

Doolalu, from doorlubhn, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, 'prep. and gfim, to go. 
Dooryodhunu, from door, and yodMnu, war. 

Doshti, from doosliu, evil. 

Dootee-Sumbodhu, from dootee, a female messenger, and sumbodhu, 
a call. 

Droohinu, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyu, from dronu, a measure of capacity, and acharyu, 
a teacher. 

Druvyfi-Goonu, from drfllvyu, a thing, and goonii, a quality. 
Druvyu, a thing. 

Dukshii, clever, from dtiksh, to act quickly. 

Dukshinacharee, from dukshinu, the right (hand), and acharin, 
acting. 

Dundavut, from dundu, a walking-stick; to fall in a straight pos¬ 
ture like a stick, at the foot of a bramhun. 

Dundu-Dhuru, from dundu, a staff, and dhree, to hold. 

Dundee, from dundu, a staff. 

Diindu-Shooku, from dUngshu, to bite. 

Durpunu, from drip, to shine. 

Durshfinu, from drish, to see. 

Dushu-Bhooju, from dushun, ten, and bhooju, an arm. 
Dushu-Koomaru, from dushun, ten, and koomaru, a son. 
Diishu-Dik-Palu: palu signifies the cherishing of a person. 
Dushuma-Padshaiiee-grunt'hu, from dushumu, the tenth badshah, 
and grunt’hu, a book. 

Dushuhura, from dushun, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Dushu-Rut’hu, from dushun, ten, and rut’hu, a chariot. 

Duttatrdyu, irom Duttu, a gift, and atrdyu, from TJtree, a sage. 
Dwadushatmu, from dwadushu, twelve, and atmiin, form. 
Dwapuru, from dwa, the second, and puru, after. 

Dweepu, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 

Dwiju-raju, from dwiju, twice-born, and raju. 

Dwoimatooru, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 

Dyoomunee, from div, the sky, and munee, a precious stone. 


E. 


Eeshwu, the glorious, from eesh, to be grand. 

Ekamrfi-KanfiniS; from ^ku, one, amru, a mango tree, and kanfinfi 
a forest. 

Eku-Duntu, from ^6, one, and duntu, a tooth. 

Eeshu, the glorious. 

Eeshwi(ru,» the same. 

Eeshwuree, the feminine of eeshwuril. 
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a 

Ganu, a song, from goi, to sing. 

Ganupntyu, from a company, and putee, a lord. 

Gayiltree, from goi, to sing. 

Geesh-Putee, from gir, a word, and ptitee, a lord. 

Geeta, from goi, to sing. 

Geetn, from goi, to sing, 

Ghatu, a flight of steps, from ghutt, to move. 

Ghee, from gritu, clarified butter. 

Ghoshiz, from goosh, to sound. 

Gritachee, a heavenly coui'tezan, from ghrita, claiified butter, and 
unch, to worship. 

Gireeshu, from giree, a mountain, and eeshti, a lord. 

Glou, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnanee, from gna, wisdom. 

Gnanu, from gna, to know. 

Gnanu-Rutnavulee, from gnanu, wisdom, rStna, a precious stone, 
and avQ-lee, a train. 

Goohu, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover 
GoohyiT, from goohyu, requiring to be concealed. 

Go-mddhu, from go, a cow, and m^dhu, flesh. 

Goonu, a quality, from goonu, to advise. 

Goonu-Sindhoo, from goonu, qualities, and sindhoo, the sea. 
Gooroo-Prflsadu, from gooroo, a teacher, and prusadu, a favour, 
grace. 

Gopalu, from go, a cow, and palu, a nourishing. 

Gopee-Nat’htt, from goopee, the wife of a milkman, and nat*hu, 
a lord. 

Gooptavu-Dhootu, from gooptu, concealed, and iivudhootu, to re¬ 
nounce. 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptu, hidden, and para, a division, of a town. 
Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookhee, from gooroo, a teacher, and mookhee, belonging 
to the mouth. 

Gooroomutu, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Gorukshu, from go, a cow, and ruksh, to save. 

Gosht’hu-Yatra, from gosht’hu, a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 
Goswamee, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Gotrubhid, from gotru, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 

Gouree, white, or light yellow ; from gouru. 

Govindu, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

GrihusPhu, from grihu, a house, and st’ha, to remain. 
GrihusPhu-Dhurmu, from ghrihusPhu, situated in a bouse, and 
dhurmu, religion. 

Gruhu-Putee, from gruhu, a planet, and putee, a lord. 

Grunt'hee, from grunPhu, a book. 

Guju-Duntti, from guju, an elephant, and dflntu, a tooth. 
Gundhu-Vunik, from gundhix, spices, and vunik, a tradesman. 
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Gundhurvu, from gaufi, a song, and dhurmfi, a person’s own pro¬ 
fession. 

Gundhnvnhn, from gnndhn, a scent, and vnh, to carry. 
Gnndhti-Dhama, from gfindn, a scent, and dhama, a place. 

Gnnuku, from g^nn, to couilt. 

Gundshn, from gunti, a company, and eeshn, a lord. 
Gun^shn-Jnnnnee, the mother of Gunt^shiS; from jnnu, birth. 
Gunga, from gum, to go. 

Gnnga-vakyavnlee, from vakya, a word, and abtilee, a train. 
Gunga-Yasn, from vasn, a residence, 

Gnngadhnru-Shastree ; he who knows the shastrti, is called shastree, 
Gungadhnru, from Giinga, and dhnrn, to hold. 

Gujannnti, from gtgti, an elephant, and annnu, the face. 
Gnrbhadhann, from gtirbhu, the womb, and adhann, to hold. 
Gnrooi'ti, from guroot, a wing. 

Gfirootmut, from guroot, a wing. 

H. 

Hdtwahhasn, from hdtoo, a cause, and abliasiJ, an appearance, a 
semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himu, cold, and fingshoo, rays of light. 
Himaluyn, from himti, cold, and alnyn, a house. 

Himuvut, from himu, cold. 

Ht[rTinyu-gurbhu, from hiranyn, gold, and gurblin, the womb. 
Hirunyakashu, from hirunyn, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 
Hirunyu-Kushipoo, from hirunyn, gold, and kushipoo, a sheath. 
Hitopud^shu, from hitu, good, and oopud^shn, teaching. 
Hoimuvutee, from himuvut, 

Homu, from hoo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homu,, or burnt-offering, from hoo. 
Hnngshu, a duck. 

Hungsu-Dootu, from hungsu, goose, and dootit, a messenger. 
Hunooman, from htLnoo, the cheek. 

Huree-Vulu ; the last word is the imperative of vtilU) to speak. 
Huree-Dwaru ; dwaru signifies a door. 

Huree-Huru ; both words are derived from rhree, to take away. 
Huree-Priya; priya signifies beloved. 

Huridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Hurihuyn, from hfiiit, light yellow, and hilyn, a horse. 
Hnru-Gouree, from Huru (Shivu), and Gouree, the light yellow. 
Huru-Nat'hu, from Huru, the name of Shivu, and Nat'ht^ a lord. 
Hhyfi-Greevu, from huyfi, a horse, and greevfi, the back of the neck. 


I. 

Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indru, from id, to be glorious. 

Indru-Dyoomnu; the last word signifies riches. 
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Indra-jlt; from jee, to conquer. 

Ishtii, from ish, to dasire. 

J. 

Jagurunu, from jagrce, to be awake. 

Jalikti, from jalri, a net. 

Jambnvutee, from Jambuvan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhuvee, from jnnhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, from jnn, to be born. 

Jatn-Kurran, from jatn, bom, and kurmnn, an action. 

Jeevu, life, from jeev, to live. 

Jishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joinu, from jinn, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatrikn, from jeev, to live. 

Jugudgouree, from gugut, the world, and gourfi, light yellow. 
Juguddhatree, from jugut, the world, anddhatree, an upholder. 
Jugudeeshu, from jtigut, the world, and eeshu, lord. 

Jugunnat’hu, from jugut, the world, and nat’hn, a lord. 
Jugannat’hu-ksh^tru, from jugut, the world, nathu> a lord, and 
ksh^km, a place. 

Julpu, to speak, from julp, to speak. 

Jumidaru, from jumin, land, and darn, an ownen 
Jumudugnee, from jumut, terrific, and ugnee, fire. 

Junarddunu, from junu, a person, and urddunn, a giving distress^ 
Junhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 

Junum^juyu, from jttnu, a man, and ^j^ to tremble. 

Junfiku, from jnn, to be produced. 

Jnpu, to speak inaudibly, from jup, to mutter’. 

Jnrutkaroo, from jree, to be withered, and kree, to do. 
JnrU“Bhurutn, from jnru, decrepitude, 
jushoda, fii’om jushus, fame, and da, to give. 

Jntayoo, from juta, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 

Juya, from jee, victory- 
Jnyu-Doorga, from jnyn, victory; 

Jnynntee, from jee, to conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhee, from jwala, a flame, and moOkhu, a face.' 

Jwulunu, from jwulu, to enkindle. 

Jyoisht’hn, from jy^sht’ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stomu, from jyotish, lights and stomn, the whole. 

Jyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


K. 

Kahinee, a tale, from Knt’hfi, to speak. 

Kaliyu-Dumunfi, from kaliyu, the name of a snake, and dumfinu, 
subduction. 

Kalee, the black, from kaln, time. 

Kalfi-Bhoirnvu, from kalii, time, and bhoirnvn, the terrific. 
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Kalti-Poorooshti, from kulii; black, and poorooshfi, a male. 
Kaln-Eatree, from kaln, dark, and ratree, night, 

JKalii-Sootru, from kaW, time, and sootrn, a thread. 

KaJiyu, from kuW, to move. 

Kam^-ddvh, from karaii, desire, and ddvti, from div, to play. 
Kamu-dhdnoo, from kamii, desire, and dhdnoo, a milch-cow, 
Kamu-Roopii, fromkamn, desire, and I’ooptl, form. 

Kamakhya, from kamt[, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 
Kamilnfi, the heart's desire, from ktim, to desire. 

Kandfi, an arrow’, or a chapter. 

Kann-Phata-Yogee, compounded of kanh, the eai’, phata, slit, and 
yogee, an ascetic. 

Kartikdyti, from krittika, the name of a planet. 

Kashee, from kash, to appear. 

Kavyii, from kfivee, a poet. 

Kayfist'hu, from kayti, the body, and st'ha, to be situated. 
Kesbtiree, from kdshurii, a mane. 

Keertunu, from kreet, to produce harmony. 

Keertee-Chundru, from keertee, fame, 

Kdtoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

K^shuvu, from keshtt, the hair. 

Khdehuru, from kh^, the sky, and churu, going. 

Khtindu, a piece, from chud, to break. 

Khiagdshwuru,compounded of khugu,a bird,and’ddshwtirti,greatness. 
Kihntfru, from king, what ? and nfiru, a man. 

Koilashu, from kdlus, in water, to shine. 

Kojaguru-Lukshmee, from kuh, who, and jagree, to awake. 
Koitnbhujit; jit, signifies victory. 

Kooj^, from koo, the earth, and jfe, to be produced. 
Koolu-Ddvuta, from koolu, race, and ddvuta, a god. 

Kooleenu, from koolu, a race. 

Koombhtikaru, from koombhu, an earthen jar, and kree, to do. 
Koombhu-Kurnu, from koombhu a jar, and kurnu, the ear. 
Koomaru, a boy, from koomarti, to play. 

Koomaim, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhee-Paku, from koombhu, a pot, and pakh, ripe. 

KoonPhu, a groan, from koonPh, to groan. 

Koomoodti-Banduva, from koomobdu, a lotus, and bundhoo, a friend. 
Koosoomdshoo, from koosoomn, a flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 
Kosha, from koosh, to issue, to identify-. 

Kooshu, to lie down. 

Kooshee, a small kosha. 

Kooshunabhu, from kooshfl, sacred'grass, and nabhee, the navel. 
Koovdru, from koov, to cover. 

Koulacbaree, from koolu, a. race, and chur, to act, preceded by 
the prep. a. 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodu, a nymphaea. 
Koutooku-Survuswu, from koutooku, play, and survfiswu, a per¬ 
son’s all. 


48 
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Krimee-Bbojunti, from krimee, an insect, and bhojunu, to eat. 
Kripeetuyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishnu, from krish, to draw. 

Krishnu-Krora; kroru signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vasns, a garment. 

Kiitantu, from kritu, done, and fintii, end. 

Krya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krodhagarfi, from krodhn, anger, and agaru, a house. 
Krounchu-Darnnfi, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 
Ksharu-Kurddhumti, from ksharu, ashes, and kurddhumn, mud. 
Ksheeru, milk, from kshnr, to ooze out. 

Kshupakurti, from kshnpa, night, and kree, to make. 

Kshntryil, from kshfitu, a wound, and troi, to save. 

Kubnndhu, headless, from kin, the head, and budh, to kill. 

Knchu, hair, from kuch, to bind. 

Kuchyupu, a proper name; pa, means to drink. 

Kulee, from knlfi, to reckon. 

Knlee-Yoogu, from kul, to enumerate, and yoogu, a period of time. 
Kfilkee, from kulee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kulpfi, from klipu, to contrive. 

Kulpu-Sootru, from kulpfi, time, and s65tru, a thread. 
Kulunku-Bunjunu, from kulunku,, a blot, and bnnjunfi, a breaking. 
Kumuldkaminee, from kumulfi, the water lily, and kamfi, desire. 
Kunadu, from kunu, an atom, and ud, to eat. 

Kundurpu, from kung, Brfimba, and drip, to domineer. 

Kupalubrit, from kupalu, the forehead or fate, and bhree, to hold. 
Kurangunyasu, firom.ktLru, hand, fingu, a part, and nyasu, to place. 
Kurmhkaru, from kurraun, work, and kree to do. 

Kuroonamnyee, from kfiroona, pity. 

Kurmh-Vipaku, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 

Kut’huku, a speaker, from kut’h, to speak. 

Kuvuchu, from vilchu, a word. 

Kuviraju, fi:om kuvee, a poet, and rajun, a king. 

L. 

Leelamritu, from leela, play, and umrita, nectar. 

Lingu, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangu, from lohitu, blood red, and ungii, the body. 

Lokdshu, from lokti, men, and eeshu, greatness. 

Loku, from looch, to see. 

Lukshmee-Chara ; the latter word means deserted. 

Lfikshmunu, the beautiful, from Lukshmu, a fortunate sign. 
Lumbodiiru, from lumbu, long, and ooduru, the belly. 

M. 


Madhuvu, from ma, the goddess Lukshumee, and dhtivU, husband. 
Magfidhu, from Mugudhu, the name of a country. 
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Mala, a necklace. 

Malakaru, from mala, a necklace^ and kree, to make. 

Malinee, from mala, a necklace. 

Malyuvanu, from mala, a necklace. 

Manu-Bnnghu, from manu, honour, and bunglm, destruction. 
Maniinu, from man, to decide. 

Manfisu-Kalee, from mtinus, mind. 

Mai-ootii, from mree, to kill. 

Marti, from mree, to kill. 

Matrika-Nyasu, from matrika, a mother, and nyasti^ to place. 
Maturishwa, wind. 

Mayaviatee, from maya, delusion. 

M^dha, apprehension, or conception, from m^dh, to be apt to learn. 
Meemangsa, from man, to judge. 

M^ghti-Nadu, from m^ghu, a cloud, and nadu, a sound. 
M^ghfi-Nat’hu, froan m^ghti, a cloud, and nat'hu, a lord. 
Mdghu-Vahunu ; vahuntL, a vehicle. 

M^nu-K^ttinti, from meenu, a fish, and k^tunii, a flag. 

Mihiru, from mihu, to water. 

Mishru-Kdshee, from mish, to mix, and kdshu, hair. 

Mitrfi^ a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitrfivinda, ^rom mitru, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 

Modnku, from mood, to rejoice. 

Mohinee, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mohfi, from moohu, confusion or stupefaction. 

Moogdhiibodhu, from moogdhfi, stupidly ignorant, and bodhti, 
knowledge. 

Mooktu-K^shee, fr’om mooktu, spread out, k^shu, hair. 
Mooktti-Eamu; mooktti, liberation. 

M561u, a root. 

Moomookshootwu, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mounee, he who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 

Mriganku, from mrigti, a deer, and finku, a mark. 
Mritfi-Sunj^evinee; sunjeevinee means to restore to life. 

Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjunu, from myrtyoo, death, and jee, to overcome. 
Mfidhoo-Sdodnnn, from s65d, to destroy. 

Mudhynddshee, from mudhyu, midst, and ddshin, belonging to a 
country. 

Mudunu-Mohunu, from mudunu, desire, and mooh, to be infatuated. 
Mtiha-D^vu, from muhut, great, and div, to play. 

Muha-Kalu, from muhut, great, and kalfi, time. 

Muhamaree, from muhiit, great, and mree, to kill. 

Miiha-Patuku, from mflhut^ and patuku, from put, to throw down 
Muha-Poorooshu, from muhut, great, and poorooshti, a male. 
Muha-Rournvu, from rooroo, an insect. 

Muha-RuPbee, from mfihut, great, and ruPhu, a chariot. 
Muha-Pr^niu, from mfihht, great, and pr^mun, love. 

Mhlia-S^nu, from miihfit, great, and s^na, soldier. 
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Mnhatmu, from muhut, great, and atmun, spirit. 

Muha-Yrutti; vniitn is a ceremony to be performed according to 
a vow. 

Muha-Vyadhee, from miShut, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 
Muha-Vidya, from muhnt, great, and vidya, learning. 

Mnliendrfi, from muhtit, great, and Indim, the king of heaven. 
M^hdshtL, from muhut, great, and eeshn, glorious. 

Muhdshwui’^, from muhut, great, and eeshwuru, glorious. 
Muhishu-Murdinee, from muhishu, a buffalo, and murdu, to 
destroy. 

Muhdshwui’u, from muhut, great, and eeshwurfl, lord. 

Muhuttranu, from muhut, great, and tranu, salvation, 

Mukshu, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mukurti-Dwuju, from mukuru, a water animal, and dwuju, a flag. 
Mullfl, strong, from mul, to hold. 

MuliSgrahee, from mulu, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

Mundoduree, from mundu, small, and oodura, the belly. 
Mungulu'Chundika, from mungulu, good, and chundika, wrathful. 
Mungulu-Yarfi, from mungulu, good, and varu, a day. 

Miin-Miit’hu, from munu, mind, and munt, to grieve. 

Muntru, from mutr, to repeat in the mind. 

Muntru-Droomu*, from mfinun, to meditate, and droomu, a tree. 
Munusa, from munus, mind. 

Mfinusiju, from munfi, mind, and junu, birth. 

Munwunturfi, from Munoo, a sage, and unturu, another, or a limit, 
Muroot, from mree, to kill. 

Muruipora, from muru, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 

Nagantuku, from nagu, a serpent, and untuku, the end, 
Namu-Kurfinu, from namun, a name, and kree, to make. 

Naree, from nfirti, a man. 

Kayika, from nee, to obtain. 

Neelu-Purvuth, from neelu, blue, and pnrvutu, a mountain, 
NSetee, from nee, to obtain. 

Neelu, dark blue. 

Neelu-Kuntu, from neelu, dark blue, and kuntu, the throat. 
Nidanu, a first cause, from nee, 'pre'p. aud da, to give. 

Nidhee, from nee, pre'p. and dha, to place. 

Nigruhu-Sthanu, nigruhu signifies disfavour, and sthanii, place. 
Nigumunu, a sure decision, from nee, prep, and gum to move. 
Nimittu, a cause. 

Nirakara, from nir, 'pre'p, and akaru, form. 

Nirnuyu, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 

Nirooktu, from nir, prep, and ooktu, spoken. 

Nirvanee, from nirvanu, liberation, 

Nisha-Putee, from nisha, night, and putee, lord. 
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NishkrCnifiniI,.a going forth, from nir, prep, and krum, to step, 
Nityfi, constant, everlasting. 

Nityannndn, from nityn^ constant, and anundn, joy. 

Niynmu, a resolution. 

Noiyayikti, a follower of the Nyayn philosophy. 

Jfouka-Khundn, from nouka, a boat, and khiSndti, a part. 
Nree-Mddhu, from nree, a man, and mddhti, flesh. 

Nrisinghti, from nree, a man, and singhfl, a lion. 

Nnbhnswflt, from nubhfls, the sky. 

Nukshfltrdshti, from nukshutrn, a planet, and eeshn, a lord. 
Nnln-Danga, from nulu, a reed, and danga, a place. 

Ntilfl-Chump65, from nnln, the name of a king, and chnmpoS, a 
particular kind of composition in which the same subject is 
maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse. 
Nflmoochee-Soodunu, a proper name joined to s66d, to kill. 
Numuskarii, a reverential mode of obeisance : from nflmiis, a bow, 
and kree, to make. 

Nnrfl, man, from nree, to do right. 

Nflrmuda, from nflrmu, sport or entertainment, and da, to give. 
Nnru-Singhfl, from nuru, man, and singhfl, excellent. 
Mflvn-Putrika, from nnvti, nine, and putrfl, leaves. 

Nflvu-Rntnu, from niivu, nine, and rutnu, a jewel. 

NyastL, a deposit, from nee, prep, and us, to throw, 

Nyayfi, justice, from nee, prep, and uy, to move. 

0 . 

Oodahurunfl, from oot, a preposition indicating that the action has 
an upward direction, and ahiSrunfl, a collecting. 

Oochoishimva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodasee \ oot, prep, and asu, to sit. 

Oodddshfl, from oot, prep* and ddshfl, to seek. 

OoduyS, to arise, from oot, prep, and uyu, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 

OogriS-Chunda, from oogru, fear-exciting, and clitindu, wrathful, 
Oindrn-Dudhee, from Indi*fl, and dudhee, curds. 
Oojjnlfl-Isleelmiiiiee, from oojjulu, splendour, neelu, blue, and 
mnnee, a jewel. 

Ooktil, spoken, from vuch, to speak. 

Oopangfl, from oopfl, a preposition importing resemblance in an 
inferior degree, and flngu, a part. 

Oopasnnii, from oopu, and us, to throw, preceded by the prep. a. 
0®pu-Patnku, from oopfl, prep, and put, to throw down. 
Oopflcharu-Chulfl, from oopu, prep, churn, to move, and ch^Iu, a 
pretence. 

Oopunuyu, from oopu, and nee, to take. 

Oopunflyfinu, from oopu, and nuyunfi, an obtaining 
Oopuputee, from oopu, and piitee, lord, 
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Ooptirutee, from oopu, and rum, to play. 

Oopusungharu, from oopu, and sungharu, destruction. 
Oordhu-Vahoo, from 55rdhu, high, and vahoo, arm. 

Oosha-Hui-unu ; hurunu means stealing. 

Ooshmupa, from ooshmun, lieat, and pa, to drink. 

Oshudheeshu, from oshudhee, medicine, and eeshu^ a lord. 
Oofcht'hyu, from oot^ prep, and tut^hyu, just. 

p. 

Pachuku, he who cooks ; from puch, to cook. 

Paku-Shasunu, from paku, a giant, and shas to govern. 
Parijatu-Hurunu, from parijatn, a particular flower, and hurtinu, 
to steal. 

Parvutee, the daughter of purvutu, a mountain. 

PaPhuku, he who reads, from puPh, to read. 

Patunti, from put, to throw down. 

Patunjulu, from the sage Putunjulee ; which word is made up of 
put, to throw down, and unjulee, joined hands. This conjunc¬ 
tion teaches us, that people fell before him for instruction with 
joined hands. 

Peetamvuru, from peetu, yellow, and umburu, cloth. 

Phuluhuree, from phulu, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Phulu, fruit. ^ 

Pingulu, variegated. 

Pingulu-Nagu, from pingulu, brownish yellow, and nagu, a serpent. 
Pita-Muhu, from pitree, father, and mu hut, great. 

Pitree-M^dhti, from pitree forefathers, and medhti, flesh. 

Poita, from oopu, and veetu, pure. 

Po5ja, from pooju, to honour or serve. 

Poojuku, a worshipper. 

Poondureekakshu, from poondureeku, a water-lily, and ukshee, an 
eye. ^ 

Pooranu, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a house, a palace. 

Poornabhishdku, from poornu, and tibhish^ku, to anoint. 
Poornabhishiktu, from poornii, full, and ubhishiktu, anointed. 
Poorohitu, from poorus, to go before, and hitu, good. 

Pooroohdotu, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

PoorOoshu, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Pooru, a town. 

Poorunduru, from pooim, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Poorushchurunu, from poorfi, before, and churunu, practice. 
Pooranfi, old. 

Pooshkniu-Shantee, from pooshkuru, the evil fortune attending a 
person who shall die when an unlucky day, an unlucky Ifinar 
day, and an evil planet all unite, and shantee, to pacify or 
produce peace. 
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Poorvuviit, from poorvu, a cause, and 
Pooshpavulee, from pooshpu, a flower, and avfllee, a row. 
Pooshpu-Dhnnwa, from pooshpu, a flower, and dhunwn, a bow. 
Pooshpuku, from pooshp, to expand. 

Tooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshiinu, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pootflna-Bndhu; budhti means to kill. 

Pouranik, a follower of the pooranns. 

Prajaputyu, the work of a priijaputee. 

Pranayamu, from pranfl*, life, and ayainn, a coming. 

Pramanik^, from prnmanu, proof, 

Prann-Nirodhu, from prann, life, and nirodhu, to stop. 

Pratn-KaJu, from pratur, morning, and kalu, time. 

Prdtu-raj ; pr^tu is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Prit'hivee, from Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, raised the 
arts, &c. 

Prityahuru, from prntee, a preposition indicating that the action is 
returned or reflected, and ahfiru, to take. 

Prnbhungjunn, from pru, prep, and bhunju, to break. 

Prfichunda, from pru, prep, and chundu, wrathful. 

PrudhaniS, chief. 

Prudyoomnu, from pru, prep, and dyoomnu, riches. 

Prujaputee, from pruja, subjects^ and putee, a lord. 

Pruja-Yagu, from pruja, subjects, and yagu, a sacrifice. 

Prfikashu \ kashfi means light. 

Prukritee, from pru, prep, and kree, to do. 

Prulhadu, from pru, prep, and alhadu, joy. 

Pruluyu, from lee, to absorb. 

Prumanu, from pru, prep, and raa, to measure. 

Prumdyu, the subject known, from pru, prep, and ma, to mea¬ 
sure. 

Prdmutee, from pru, prep, and mutee, understanding. 

Prustavinee, from pru, prep, and stoo, to praise. 

Pintigna, from prutee, and gna, to know. 

Prutukshu, from prutee, prep, and ukshee, the eye. 

Pruyojunu, from pru, a preposition which adds intensity to the 
meaning, and yooj, to join. 

Pudai't’hu, from pudu, a word, and urt’hu, an object. 

Pudmaluya, from pudmu, the water-lily, and alfiyu, residence. 
Pudmu-Nabhu, fi*om pudmfi, a water-lily, and nabhee, the navel. 
Pudmu-Prubhoo, from pudmfi, a water-lily, and prubhoo, a lord. 
Pudyavfilee, from pfidya, prose, and avulee, a row, or range. 
Pfidung, from pudu, a place. 

Pfiddhutee, a road, from pudu, the foot, and hfin, to smite. 
Pukshudhuru-Mishrfi, from pukshu, a lunar half month, and dhuru, 
to bold. 

Punchangu, from pfinchfin, five, and ungfi, the body. 

Pfinchukfi, from pfinchfin, five. 

Punchu-Choora, from pfinchu, five, or much, and ch5ora, a crest. 
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Pfincliumee-V'rfltti, from pfinchfi, five, and vrfittt, the ceremonies 
connected with a vow. 

Punchn-Kutnu, from pnnchn, five, and rutnn, a precious stone. 
Punchfishuru, from pnnchfi, five, and shuru, an arrow. 

Punchanunu, from punchu, five, and anfinu, face. 

Punjab, from punchu, five, and ap, water. 

Punnfigashunfi, from punnugu, a serpent, and ushu, to eat. 
Punt'hee, fromput’hu, a way. 

Purivrittee, from puree, prep, and vrittee, existence. 
Puriim-Esbwuru, from purfim, excellent, and eeshwfiru, God, or 
simply, the glorious. 

Pfirumanuiidfi, from pfirumu, excellent, and anfindu, joy; 
Purumart'hfi, from purumu, excellent, and firt’bfi, an object. 
Pfirum-Hungshu, from pumm, excellent, and ungshn, a goose. 
Pfirfishoo-Ramu; pfirfishoo, a weapon. 

Puvunti, from poo, to purify. 


E. 

Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishnu, from radh, to accomplish. 
Radha-Vullubhfi; vullfibhu, beloved. 

Ragfi, passion, from rfinj, to colour. 

Raja, light. 

Raj*turunginee, from rajfin, a king, and turiinginee, a river. 
Rajfi-Pootu, from rajun, a king, and pootin, a s^on. 

Rajfi-Yogu, from rajun, a king, and yoga, abstraction, 

Rajuraj, king of kings. 

RajU“Rajdshwfiree, from raju-raj, king of kings, and eeshwfiree, a 
goddess. 

Rajfirshee, from rajun, a king, and rishee, a sage. 

Raju-sddyu, from rajun, a king, and s65, birth. 

Ramfi, from rum, play, or to please. 

Ramayunfi, from Ramfi, and uyfinfi, to go. 

Rainu-Shfirfinfi-Palu, from Ramu-Shurfinu, and palu, a title. 
Rarheeyu, from Rarhfi, a country. 

Easu-Munchunu; munchfi, a stage. 

Ravfinfi, from roo, to kill. 

Rhisheekdshu, from rhisheeku, the organs, and eeshu, a lord. 
Rig-Vedfi, from rich, an incantation, and vedu, from vid, know¬ 
ledge. 

Rishubhu-Ddvfi ; rishfibhn, signifies excellent. 

Rishyadee-nyasfi, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, and nyasti, to 
place. 

Risliyu-Shringfi, from rishyu, a deer, and shringfi, horns. 
Ritoopumu, from ritoo, a season, and purnfi, a leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagn, from ritoo, season; andyiija> worship with sacrifices. 
Rochunti, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshfi, from Roodru, a name of Shivu, and ukshu, an eye. 
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Roodru, from rood, to cry. 

Rookminee, from Rookmu (gold), the name of a king. 

R'Sjo-goonu, from rtlnj, colour, or love, and goouti, a quality. 

Eujft, dust, from runj, to colour. 

Rujiaku, from runj, to colour. 

Rukshitu, preserved, from rukshu, to preserve. 
Rukshog^nu-Bhojunu; bhoj^n'u, to eat. 

RuktH-veeju, from rukttt, blood, and veeju, seed. 

RusiS, a savour. 

Rut’h'u-Yootupu-Yootiipu, from rut*h^, a chariot, and yootupu, a 
chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Rutiintee, from rut, to speak. 

Rutee, from rum, to play. 

Rutee-Putee, fi'om Rfitee, the name of the wife of Cupid, and 
putee, a lord. 


s 


Sadhyu, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagniku, from su, with, and fignee, fire. 

Sahdb, a title of respect. 

Samanyutodrishtfing, fi'om Samanyu, equal, and drishtu, seem 
Sankhyu, a sect of philosophers, from sunkhya, clear knowledge. 
Sarvu-bhofimu, from siirvu, all, and bhoomee, land. 

Saru, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Sdna, an army. 

Sdvukti, from sdvu, to serve. 

Seemuntonnuyunfi, from simfintu, the place on the head where the 
hair divides, and oonnuyunn, a raising up,* 

Shakha, a branch, from shakh, to overspread. 

Shaktabhishdku, from shaktu, a worshipper of the divine energy, 
and ubhishdkn, to anoint. 

Shaktu, from shuktee, energy. 

Shantee, from shfim, quiet. 

Shantee-Pooru, from shantee, peace, and poorii, a to-wn. 

Sharudeeya, from shurudu, the clear sky, season. 

Shastru, from shas, to rule. 

Sheetula, cold. 

Shdshnvut, from sheshu, the end. 

Sheetulu-patee, from sheetiilu, cold, and patee, a mat, from put, 
to move. 

Shikh, from shishyu, a disciple. 

Shikhee-Vahunu, from shikhee, the name' of a peacock, and' 
vahunu, a vehicle. 

During the marriage ceremony, the bridegroom first pulls the veil over the face 
of the bride, and then turning it up again draws a line with red lead down the ceoifare 
of her forehead. To this ceremony this word alliuies. 

49 
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Sliiksha; to learn. 

Shilpu, au art.> 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromttnee, from shirtis, the head, and munee, a jewel 
Shishoo-Paln-Budhu ; budhu signifies to kill 
Shivopakhyann, from Shivu, prep, and akhyann, to speak. 
Shivu, the good. 

Shmushann-Kalee, from shmiishanu, a cemetery. 

Shoilu, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharee, from Shivti, and acharin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhce, pure. 

Shooklu-Vurnu, from shooklu white, and vurnii, colour. 

Sh65lu, a weapon. 

Sh65liiiee, from shulu, a lance. 

Shoonyu-Vadpe, from sbofinyil, a vacuum, and vadee, a speaker. 
Shoshunu, from shoosh, to dry, 

Shraddhu, from shruddha, firm faith. 

Shree-Shoilu, from shree, excellent, and shoilu, a mountain. 
Shree-Vidya, from shree, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 
Shree-Kunt-hu, from shree, excellent, and kuntu, the throat. 

Shree, a title which signifies excellence or greatness. 
Shree-Kamfr-PooiTL, from shree, excellent, Ramu, the name of a 
god, and pooru, town. 

Shrootu, what has been heard, from shroo, to hear. 

Shroutu, from shrootee, the v^du. 

Shrota, from shroo, to hear. 

Shrotriyu, from shrootu, the v^du. 

Shruddha, firm faith, from shrut, faith, and dha, to hold, 

Shnbdu, sound. 

Shuktee, from shuk, to be able. 

Shtiktee-Dhuru, from shiiktee, an iron spear, and dhurii, to hold. 
Shnmbararee, from Shumburu, a giant, and uree, an enemy. 
Shumunu, from shum, equal. 

Shunku-Vunik, from shunku, a shell, and vunik, a tradesman. 
Shunkuru, from sluing, good, and kree, to do. 

Shnranfrnu, from shush, six, and anunu, face. 

Shureeru, from shree, injure. 

Shust’hee, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shusht’hu) day. 
Shutu-Roopa, from shutu, an hundred, and r56pa, form. 
Shutrughnu, from .shutr55, an enemy, and hun, to kill. 
Shutumunyoo, from shutu, a hundred, and munyoo, a sacrifice. 
Shutuku, a hundred. 

Shutu-Dweepu, from shutu, a hundred, and Dweepu, an island. 
Shuvu-Sadhunu, from shuvu, a dead body, and sadhunu, to perfect. 
Shwdtu, white. 

Shwt^tu-Giree, fi’om shw^tu, white, and giree, a mountain. 
Shwusunu, from shwus, to go. 

Shyama, black. 
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Siddhantacharee, from siddhantu, ascertained^ and achajin, practice. 
Siddhdshwuree, from siddhu, to perfect, and eeshwuree, a goddess. 
Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. 

Siddhn, to perfect. 

Siddhu-muntru^ from siddhu, accomplished, and muntru, an in¬ 
cantation. 

Siddhantn, from siddhn, proved, and untu, end. 

Sindhukatee, from sindhu, to cut a passage, and krit, to cut. 
Singhu, a lion, fi^om kings, to injure. 

Singhu-Vahinee^ from singhu, a lion, and vuh, a vehicle. 

Smuru, from smree, to remember. 

Smuru-Huin, from smuru, Cupid, and rhee, to destroy. 

Snanu, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyn, the disciples of Shivu. > 

Soinghikeyu, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhudra, from soo, beautiful, and bhudra, good. 

Soodhangshoo, from shoodha, the water of life, and nngshoo, rays 
of light. 

Soodhanidhee, from soodha, the water of life, and nidhee, a treasure. 
Sookhu-Muyu, from sookhu, happiness, and muyu, fulness. 
Soogreevu, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, the back of the neck. 
Sooksmu, very small. 

Soomalee, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Soomdroo, from soo, good, and mdroo, a boundary mark. 

Soonduru, beautiful. 

Soopudmu, from soo, good, and pudmu, a water-lily. 

Soopuimu, from soo, good, and purnu, a leaf. 

Sooracharyu, from sooru, the gods, and acharyu> a teacher. 
S65rpu-Nukha, from soorpu, a hand winnowing fan, and nukhu, 
the finger nails. 

Sooru-Putee, from sooru, the gods, and putee, lord; 

S56tru, to stitch. 

S65trudharn, from sootru, a cord, and dhree, to hold. 
Soovnrnu-Vunik, from soovurnu, gold, and vunik, a tradesman. 
Soumyu, the son of Somu. 

Souru, the disciples of Sooryu. 

Spui;shunn, fi'om sprish, to touch. 

St’hanoo, st'ha, to stay. 

Sudanundu, from suda, always, and anundu, joy. 

Sud-Gopu, from sut, good, and, gop, cow-keeper. 

Sudushyu, by-standers at a council, whose business it is to notice 
and correct mistakes. 

Suguru, from su, with,,and guru, poison. 

Snhoktee, from suhu, with, and ooktee, a word. 

Suhusrangshoo, from suhusru, a thousand, and nngshoo, rays of 
light. 

Suhusrakshn, from suhusrfi^ a thousand, and ukshee, the eye. 
Sumadhee, from sfing, prep, and adhanu, a receptacle. 

Sumasoktce, from sumasu, to compound, and ooktee, a word. 
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SiSmuvurttee, from sumu^ equal, and vrit, presence. 

Sunjeevunee, from sung, prep, and jiv, life. 

Snngkshiptn-Saru, from sungkshiptu, abridged, and saru, esseuce, 
S&igyumu, sung, prep, and yum, to cease. 

Snngskarii, from sung, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sungskritu, from sung, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sundhya, from sung, prep, and dboi, to remember. 

Sungkeertunu, from stog, prep, and keertunu, to speak aloud. 
Sunghita, from sung, prep, and hitu, to collect. 

Sunkeernu, from sung, prep, and keernu, thrown about. 
Sunkrundunu, from sung, prep, and krundunu, to ciy. 

Sunyasee, from sung, prep, and nyasu, to renounce. 

Suptrfeliee, from suptu, seven, and rishee, a sage. 

Suptashwu, from suptu, seven, and ushwu, a horse. 

Suptuswura, from suptu, seven, and swurti, sound. 

Surpugnu, from surp]^ a serpent, and hun, to destroy. 
Survu-Bhootu-kshuyu, from survu, all, bho5tu, souls, and kshec, a 
decay. 

Survvu, all. 

Survvu-Dukshinu, fi’om survvu, all, and dukshina, a fee at dis¬ 
mission. 

Survvu-Mungulu, from survu, all, and mungulu, good. 

Suteeku, from su, substituted for suhu, with, and teeka, a com¬ 
mentary. 

Sutprutipukshu, from sut, right, and prutipukshu, an enemy. 
Sut-kurmu, from sut, good, and kurmun, to work. 

Sutwu-goonu, from sutwu, good, and goonu, quality. 

Sutee, from sut, pure. 

Butyu-Narayunu, from sutyu, true, and Naraytinu. 

Sutyu-jit, from sutyu, true, and jee, to conquer. 

Sutyu-yoogu, from sutyu, true, and yoogu, a definite time. 

Suvurna, from su, one, and vurnu, kind. 

Suvyubhicharu, from suhu, with, and vyubhicharu, wrong 
practice. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Swurnukaru, from swurnu, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swuryogu, from swur, heaven, and yogu, a sacrifice. 
Swayum-bhoovu, from swfiyung, itself, and bho5, existence. 
Swudha, presentment of oblations. 

Swumbhoo, from shung, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 
Swurbhanoo, from swur, heaven, and bha, light. 


T. 


Tamisrfi, the hell of darkness, from ttimisrfi, darkness. 
Taruk^shwnro, from tariSkfi, a saviour, and eeshwuru, a god. 
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Tar^u-jifc, from Tariiku, and jee, victory. 

T^jomnyu, from tdjus, glory, and mtiyu, fulness. 

T^ju, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from teek, to judge. 

Tejiish-Chundru, from t^jus, glory, and chtindru, the moon. 
T'hakooru, honourable. 

T’hakooranee, from t’hakooru, a lord. 

Tilottuma, from tilu, dark spots on the skin, and oottnmn, 
excellent. 

Toijusu, from tejus, brightness. 

Toilukaru, from tilu, oil, and kree, to make. 

Toorashat, a name of Indru. 

Toostee, from toosh, to please. 

Trdta^-Yoogu, from ti*ee, three, and, yoogS, a definite period of 
time, 

Trikodtu, from tree, three, and k55tu, a mountain peak. 
Tripooi-antuku, from tree, three, pooru, a house, and untfiku, a 
destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and pool*®, a town. 

Tripoora-Soonduree; soonduree, beautiful. 

Trishikhu, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending flame. 
Trivenee, from tree, three, and v^nee, a stream. 

Tumu-goonu, from tumus, darkness, and goonu, quality. 

Tumfi, from tumus, darkness. 

Tunmatru, from tut, that, and matra, only. 

Tuntru, from tiintru, to hold. 

Tupusya, fi‘om ttipiis, religious austerities. 

Tuptu-Shoormee, from tuptu, hot, and sh56rmee, an image of iron. 
Turkalunkaru, from turku, the name of the nyanfi durshunu, and 
nlunkaru, an ornament. 

Turku, from turku, to infer. 

Turunee, from tree, to save. 

Turpunu, from trip, to satisfy. 

Turunginee ; turungu signifies the swell of water. 

Tntee, from tunu, particulars. 

Tttttwu, from tut, that, truth. 

Twfirita, from twuru, quickly. 


TI. 

Igbhivadunii, to bow, from ubhee, prep, and vud, to salute. 
Ubustoo, from u, priv. and bustoo, a thing. 

bhuyfi-Churunu, from ti, bhtiyu, fear, and chumnu, feet. 

]gbju, from up, water, and junu, birth. 

'Pbju-Yonee, from ubju, the water-lily, and yonee, a birth-place, as 
water is the birth-place of fish. 

* The four yoogtfs are numbered according to the quantity of religion in each; 
thus the sKtytt has four parts, the tr^ta, three, the dwa?ptfrtf, two, and the kttlee, one, 
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■Ubyiingu, from u, and byiingTi, crooked. 

■Uchyootu, from u, and cb 5 "Ootu, to ooze. 

'Udbhootn, wonderful. 

Udhikaree, from iidhee, prep, and kree, to do. 

Udhyatmn, from udhee, prep, and atmun, spirit. 

Udwoitu, from n, and dwee, two. 

■^dwiteeyu from u, priv. and dwiteeyu, the second. 

■pdwnyanundn, from n, priv. dwoi, two, and annndu, joy. 
tjghoru-Punt’hees, from tJghoru, a name of Shivn, and ptint’hn, a 
^ way. 

I^gnibh55, from ngnee, lire, and bli5o, existence. 

"Ugnann, from n, priv. and gnania, knowledge. 

Ugnibotree, from ugnee, fire, and hotree, a sacrificial priest, 
“^gnishtomu, from ngnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 

■Ugrn-Dweepfi, fi’om ngi’u, before, and dweepn, an island, 
ttgrudanee, from ngru, before, and da, to give. 

■njitu, from n, and jitn, victory. 
tjjitu-Nat’hn, from njitu, and nat’hu, lord, 
tjkalee, a follower of the iJkaln, Poorooshn. 

■pkaln-Poorooshn, the being who is not subject to time, from ukalu, 
without time, and poorooshn, a male. 

Ukroorn-Snngbadn, from fi, priv. krdorfi, cruel, and sungbadu, a 
^ report. 

'Ukshu 5 m, from u, and kshee, to decay, 
trinkanfinda, from uluku, light, and annndu, joy. 

■plnnkaru, from ulnng, proper, and kree, to do. 
tJmritu-Snru, from nmritu, the water of life, and surus, a pool, 
■pmuravutee, from iimuru, immortal. 

Umvoodu, from umvoo, water, and da, to give. 

■Qnadee, u, and adee, first. 

TTnadya, from un, and adya, beginning. 

‘D'lidhn-Koopu, fr’om undhu, dark, and k5opu, a well. 

■pngti, members, or body. 

tjngu-nyasn, from ungu, the body, and nyasu, placing. 

■Ongshooman, from ungshoo, glory. 

trujunil, a black powder applied to the eye-lids. 

‘C'nnuda-Knlpu, from unnn, food, da, to give, and kilp, to be able or 
^ capable. 

‘Unimittn, fromu, priv. and nimittu, a cause. 
tjnnu-Poorna, from unnn, food, and poornn, full. 

C’nnumuyu, from nnnu, food. 

■Unnfi-Prashunu, from unnn, food, and prashunu^ feeding. 
tjnoo-Patuku, from unoo, small, and patuku, sin. 

‘C'nnngn, from u, and ungu, body. 

‘Pntuku, from untu, the end, and kree, to do. 

ftnuntu, from fi, and untu, the end. 

trnunyuju, from u, unyu, other, and junu, to be born. 

‘O'patree-Kurunu, from u, patru, a worthy person, and kree, to do. 

tlpoorvuta, from ^, priv. and poorvu, unprecedented. 
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lUp-Piitee, from up, water, and putee, a lord. 

Uprtidlianu, from u, iJriv. and prixdhanu, chief.. 
y pshra, from up, water, and sree, to go. 
y punhootee, from upu, prep, and knoo, to steal. 

Upurajita, from u, and purajita, to conquer. 

Upura-Vurtunu, from, u, pura, prep, and avurtunii, to go in a circle. 
Uphrna, from li, and purnu, leaves. 

tJrdhu-Narishwuru, from urdhu, half, naree, woman, and eeshwuru, 
^ a god. 

TO'rdhu-Rut’hee, from, urdhu, half, and rut'hee, a charioteer, 
■yrdhu-shloku, from urdhu, half, and shloku, a verse, 
yroonu, the dawn. 

Urt’hubhddu, from' urthu, meaning, and bhddu, separation. 

■y rundhfina, from u, and rundhunti, to cook. 

Ushoka, from u, and sliooch, soitow. 
yshtfl-Vfisoo, from ushtu, eight, and Vusoo, a sort of gods. 
Usht^-Vukru, from fishtii, eight, and vukru, crooked. 
'D’see-Putru-Vunu, from hsee, a scymitar, ptttm, leaves, and vunu, 
forest. 

Ushwu-sdnu, from ushwfii, a horse, and sdna, a soldier. 
Ushwinee-Koomaru, from ushwinee, a mare, and koomaru, a child. 
Ushwfimddhu, from ushwu, a horse, and mddhu, flesh. 

Usiddhee, from fl, priv. and siddhee, completion. 

tfsooru, from u, priv. and soorfi, a name applied to the gods. 

■yshtu, eight. 

XJstungu, from ustfln, eight, and lingii, the body. 

IJsfimprugnatfl, from u, priv. and sumpfugnatu, completely in- 
^ formed. 

Usut, from h, priv. and sfit, entity. 

Utee-Patukfi, from iitee, excessive, and patrOkfi, sin. 

■ptee-RuPhee, from utee, very great, and ruPhee, a charioteer. 
Utikayfi, from fltee, great, and kayfi, the body. 

■ytiratru, from utee, beyond, and ratree, night. 

Utishuj^oktee, from utishflyu, exceeding, and ooktee, a word. 
■ytiPhee, from ut, to move, perpetually ; a guest, a stranger. 
'0vudhootfi,from uvu, prep., and dhoo, to renounce. 

Uvtitaru, from uvu, to descend, and tree, to save. 

Uvutfl-Nirodhunu, from dvutiS, a hole in the ground, and niroodh, 
^ to close. 

Igyodhya, from fi, and yoodh, war. 

Uyflnu, from uyu, to move. 


Vachusputee, from vach, a word, and pfitee, a lord. 
Vagvadinee, from vach, a word; and vudu, to speak. 
Vak-Chulu, from vak, a word, and, chulu, to deceive. 
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Vakya-Vulee, from vakyiS, a word, and avulee, a row. 

Valmeekee, from vTilmeeku,a kind of ants. 

Valu-Gopaln, from valu, a child, go, cow, and, palti, to cherish. 
Vamacharee, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice. 
Vamnnu; little. 

Vanu-Prust’hh, from vunu, a forest, and prust’ha, to go. 

Varoonee, from Vfiroonfi, a constellation. 

Yastoo-Poorooshu, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshu, male. 
Vasuvfi-Dutta, from Vaisuvu, a name of Indru, and dutta, given. 
Vasilvu-P55jyu, from Vasiivu, a name of Indrn, and pooj, worship. 
Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Vddacharee, from yddfi, and acharin, practice. 

Yddantee, he who follows the vddantn. 

Vddantu, the end or Igtst part of the v^du. 

Vddfi, from vid, knowledge. 

Yeeju-Muntra, from veeju, seed, and miintru, an incantation. 
Yeej^(-Giinitu, from veeju, a seed, and gunitti, a calculation. 
Yeeru-Singhu, from veeru, strength, and singhu, excellent. 
Yeeru-Bh56mee, from veeru, strong, and bhoomee, land. 
Yeeru-vahoo, from yeerfi, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Yeetihotrfi, from veetu, to place, and hotru, sacrificial things. 
Yibhavunu, from vee, prep, and bhavunti, thoughtfulness. 
Vibheeshtoii, from bheesh, terrific. 

Yibhoo, from vee, prep, and bhoo, birth. 

Yichitruveeryii, from vichitxti, variegated, and veeryfi, semen. 
Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Vidyadhurtl, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 
Vidwunmodu-Turfinginee, from vidwfit, a learned man, modti, 
pleasure, and t^rtlngu, a wave. 

Yidhoontoodti, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. 
Yidya-Ptitee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Yijfiya, from vee, jprep. and jee, to overcome. 

Vikrum-Adityfi, from vikrfimfi, power, and adityu, a name given to 
the sun. 

Vikfirttunfi, from vee, prep, and kiirtfinfi, to cut. 

Vilwu-Roopa, from vilwfi, a fruit, and roopu, form. 

Vimula, from vee, prep, and mfilu, filth. 

Vindhyti-Vasinee ; vindhyfi, the name of a mountain, and viLsu, to 
reside. 

Yiratfi, great, from vee, prep, and raj, light. 

Viroodhu, from vee, prep, and roodh, to prevent. 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Yishwatma, from vishwfi, all, and atmfin, spirit. 

Vishiiyu, an object. 

Vishwu-K'urma, from vishwu, the world, and kurmu, work. 
Yishwfiksdnn, from vishoo, on four sides, unch, to go, and s^na, a 
soldier. 

Vishwfimbhfim, from vishwfi, the world, and bhree, to cherish. 
Vishwfi-Mitru, from vishwu, the world, and fimitru, not a friend. 
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Viahwfi-Jatu, from visliwti, the World, and jatfi, born. 

Vishfisunfi, from vee,_prep. and sh^s, to destroy. 

Vitraha, from Vitru, a giant, and hfin, to destroy. 

Vitfinda, dispute, from vee, prep, and tfid, to smite or punish. 
Vivahfi, from vee, prep, and vfih, to procure. 

VivdM, discrimination. 

Vivfirtti, fi^om vee, prep, and vrit, to exist. 

Vivfirfinfi, from vee, prep, and vree, to skreen. 

Voidikfi, from vddfi, knowledge. 

Voidyia, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyti-Vatee ; vatee signifies a house, 

Voikariku, from vikaifi, a change. 

Voiragee, from vee, prep, and ragfi, passion. 

Voishalihfi, from the planet vishakha. 

Voishnfivu, disciples of Vishnoo. 

Voishnuvacharee, from voislinfivii and acharih. 

Voishdshiku, from vish^shu, a particular. 

Voitfirfinee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over. 
Vriddhee-Shraddhu, from vriddhee, great. 

Vriddhee, great. 

Vrihfispfitee, from vrihut, great, and pfitee, lord. 

Vrihfidbhauoo, from vrihtit, great, andbhanoo, gloiy. 

Vrihut, great. 

Vrihuddhurmii pooranfi, from vrihut, great, and dhurmu, religion. 
Vrihun-Narudeeyu, from vrihut, great. 

Vrinda-Vunu, from vrinda, thick, and vfinfi, a forest. 

Vrishu-Dwfijfi, from vrishu, a bull, and dwuju, a flag. 

Vrisha, from vrishfin, to cause the rain to fall. 

Vrittee, from vrit, to exist. 

Vujree, from vfijrfi, a weapon. 

Vujru-keetu, from vujrfi, a weapon, and keetu, a worm. 
Vujru-Kfintfiku-Shalmulee from vfijru, a weapon, kuntflku, a thorn, 
and shalmulee, a tree. 

Vfikasoorfi-Budhfi, from vfikfi, a proper name, iisooru, a grant, and 
budhfi, to kill. 

Vukrdshwfirfi, from vfikrfi, crooked, and eeshwuru, a god. 
Yunu-D^vee, from vunfi, a forest, and devee, a goddess. 
Vumu-Sunkfiru, from vumu, caste or profession, and sunkfiffi, mixed. 
Vyakhyfi, known, or proclaimed. 

Vyakfirunu, from vee, prep, a, prep, and kree, to do. 
Vyfiktavu-Dhodtfi, from V 3 ^tfi, known, fivu, prep, and dh56, to 
renounce. 

Vyungyu, ridicule, from vee, prep, and unjn, to be produced. 
Vyasokta, from Vyasfi, and ooktfi, spoken. 

Y 

Yadusang-pfitee, from yadfis, a water animal, andptitee, lord. 
Yoodhishthirfi, from yooddh, war, and st’hiru, fixm. 
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Yogacharu, from yogfi, and achara, practice. 

Yoogadya, from yoogn, and adya, the first. 

Yogee, a person practising the duties called yogu. 

Yeg^shwurn, from yogu, and eeshwuiu, a god. 

Yoginee, a female yogee. 

Yogfi, the practice of abstraction of mind. 

Yogn-Bhogu-Vadee, from yogu, abstraction, bhogu, enjoyment, and 
vudfi, to utter. 

Yogfi-Nidrfi, from yogu, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 

Yonee, the place or element of birth. 

Yorfi-Bangsda, from yoru, a pair. 

Yfignu, from yilju, worship of burnt-sacrifices. 

Yugnuha, from ^gnu, a sacrifice, and hun, to destroy. 

Ynmalityu, from Yumu, and alnyfi, a dwelling. 

Yfimoona-Bhrata, from Yumoona, a river, and bhrata, a brother, 
Yfimu, he who is free from the influence of the passions. 

Ynmu-Eat, from yflmfi, and raj. 

Yflngflmfl, a goer. 



INDEX. 


Absorption.,.,into Brtfmlia attained by dying in the Ganges, 170, 
after death, 281 and ih, note, defined 285, how ob¬ 
tained 286, how understood by the Booddhus 308 
and ih. note, taught by the Shikh shastrus 346, 
349. See Tupfeya. 

Abstraction...oi religious mendicants produced by drugs, 293. 

Accounts .of merchants opened on birth-day of Kamu, 134. 

Aeharyil ....an order of priests who teach the vddus, 186. 

Adee-^tmt'hU,..sdijCTed hymns of Nanuku 343, compiled by "^ijoG- 
nu, ib. doctrines of the Shikhs from the, 349—353.- 

Adulterers. ...Instrument used for punishment of, 48 note. 


Alligators .children of Hindoos thrown to, 167, note, at GSnga 

Sagurn, 259. 

Altar .of the Hindoos how made, 205, note. 

Ancestors .daily duties to deceased, 192, t&pfinu ceremony, 214^ 

and shraddhus for them, 266. 


Animals, .sacrificed largely to Doorga, 69,72, their blood, &c., 

a proper offering to a goddess, 93, slain and offered 
to Urdhu-nareeshwui'u, 148, when worshipped, 157, 
for sacrifices slaughtered under roofs before temples, 
179, offered in burnt and bloody sacrifices, 204-— 
212, atonements for killing certain, 270, used 
cruelly traced to sins of a former birth, 278. See 
Beasts. Offerings. Sacrifices, 
resemblance between the Jewish and Hindoo me¬ 
thods of, 244, note. 

Arabians .worshippers of stones, 143. 


Architect .of the gods, Vishwu-Kurmfi, 127, note. 137. 

Arts .presided over by the god Vishwu-Kurmu, 137. 

Artificers .woi'ship Yishwu-Kurmu for success in business, 

137. 


Ascetics .perform tupusya or bodily austerities, 203, dbyantl 

for ascertaining a fact, 34, note, 217, perish by 
wild beasts, 253, why deified 305, note, joinu chiefs 
generally gloomy, 329, reverence to, taught by 
Nanuku, 343. See Mendicants. 

......festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

Ashrtintib .the four different states into which bramhflns' 

enter, 291. 

AshwvnU .festival when and why celebrated, 191, 

Ass .how and by whom tobe sacrificed, 210. 

Atonement....ior offences in perishing by cold,.253, for offente^ why 
demanded, 266, of what kinds, 267—273. 
effects of, on a mendicant, 291, of the Burmans, 310. 
See Absorption.' Mendicants. Tupusya. 
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Bdcchua .resembled to Shivn, 10, Ddorga’s festival compared 

to that of, 73, note. 

Banks .merit of worshipping on, of Ganges, 166. 

Banyan 7Ve«..worshipped as that of Vhtii, 162. 

Bathvng .incantation for drawing holy waters into Sooryfi’s 

heaven while, 55, of Doorga called Snanh, 71, 
waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, in Ghnga 
when recommended, 166, its benefits, 166—168, 
notes, ceremonies performed by a poorohitu for a 
man of property, 185, in the Ganges on what day 
meritorious 190, daily, 193, ceremonies for, 213, in 
sickness, 214, in Umrith-Shru held sacred by the 
Shikhs, 348. 

Bead-roll .how consecrated, 218. 


Beasts .the cow, 154, monkey, (Hun65man) 155, dog, jackal 

and other animals worshipped, 157, ascetics devour¬ 
ed by wild, 253. 

Beggars ....worshippers of Sheethla, 108. See Mendicants. 

BMs .suspended round the border of umbrellas fixed on 

tops of Booddhn temples, 309. 

Benares. .See, Kashee. 

BhadrU.,,, .festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

Bhoot'^s ....a sort of demons, 18, note. 


Bhrigdo... .the father of Shookrn or Yenus, 59. 

Bhitg^vUtee.. .a name of Doorga on her first appearance, 64, Kalee, 
a form of, 89. Radha an incarnation of, 142, 
daughters of bramhuns worshipped as forms 
of, 151, revered by the Shaktns, 303. 

Bhtingit .a favorite Shikh beverage, 3 49, of what made, ib. note. 

Birds .Gurooru, 158. Uroonu, 159, Jutayoo, Shunkuru 

Chilln or Eagle of Coromandel, Khunjunti or Wag¬ 
tail and others, worshipped, 160, of unlucky omen 
when perched on a Hindu’s house, how to be 
expiated, 160, note. 

Birth. .proof of reality of a successive, 277, note, promise of 

deliverance from future, 278, in what kinds of 
happiness a person is subject to it, 281. See 
Transmigration. 

Birth-day .Hun55man why worshipped by Hindus on their, 155. 

RiinciTiess.......person born with, supposed to have destroyed the 

eyes of some one in a former birth, 278. 

Blood .of an animal a proper offering to a goddess, 

93. 


Bloody Sacri¬ 
fices .See Sacrifices, 

Booddhn or 


Mercary, ...his form, birth, influences, 58, son of king Muhee- 
putee, 304. Goutumu, a common name of, ib., 
chose an ascetic life, i6.,why deified, 305, bis inc>r- 
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nations and doctrines, 306, teachings of, before ex¬ 
altation, 308, how revered by the Cingalese, i6., 
temples in Ceylon and Burmah, 309, festivals of, 
309, 311, image, 310, priests, Colleges, Bur- 
man account of incarnation of, 3J2—325, account 
from the Booddhh pooranu of, 335—340. 

BooddhUs .the same as the followers of Fo, 303, note, disbelieve 

a First Cause, 304. 307, rise of Booddhism, ib., 
persecuted by the Bramhhns, 305, 306, their emi¬ 
gration from Hindoostan, 306, religion when taken 
into Burmah and Ceylon, i6., their doctrines, 307, 
308, rewards and punishments, 307, commands to 
the common, 308, temples and worship, 309, festi¬ 
vals, 309—311, priests, 310, burn their dead, 312, 
deities, ib. 

Booddhism..,.rise of, 304, 


Books.,,,.: .deified, and the Hindu shastrus when and how wor¬ 

shipped, 173. See Shastius. 

Bones .of persons burnt at a distance from the Ganges cast 


into it, 169, note, of a Sutee east into it, 237, of 
Krishnu in the belly of Jfigunnathn’s image, 
note, 258. 

Bram/i&ns.....prohibited from receiving offerings to Shivu, 12, 
families of, supported by Boorga temple revenues 
and offerings, 70, note, drinking spirits before Ka- 
lee’s temple, 98, note, Rakshhsiis are all, 144, offer 
boiled rice to Jfigunnat’hu or any other god, 128, 
Grosaees enemies of, 136, worshipped with their 
wives and daughters, 151, if in trouble considered 
sinful, 170, forbidden to enter a village where the 
Muhabhamtu is not found, 174, note, worship the 
Shalgramu stone, 175, may perform ceremonies of 
religion, 185, becoming priests to Shoodrus des¬ 
pised, 186, daily duties of, 193—197, their ceremo¬ 
nies for bathing, 214, gifts of what kind made to, 
224, entertained, 225, their conduct at a Sutee, 245, 
called figrudanee receive first gifts at shraddhus, 
263, when unclean, 266, atonement for murder of, 
8, offences of, how to be atoned, 268—273, prp- 
strate themselves before a dundee mendicant, 296. 

BramhUnU..,i\ie wife of a bramhfin, 222, hulls why so called and 


how treated, 264, note, atonement for murder of 
a, 268. 

Breast .offered by a Hindoo nurse to a neighbour's child, 119, 

note. 

BrUmha ....the creator, 21, his form, worship and character ib., 

heaven, 22, names, 23, Surtiswut^e daughter of, 
106, a name given to a class of priests supplying 
wood for burnt offerings, 187. 
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BrUmhU .tlie one God^ 1, dying in the Ganges secures ab¬ 

sorption into, 170, note, absorption how obtained 
into, 286. 

BrttmkUcha- 

Ties .worshippers of female deities performing orgies with 

flesh, spirituous liquors, &c., 2Z2, expect heaven 
for their works, 283, an order of mendicants, 296. 

Bi'fXmhtt-poot- 

Tti .a river, how worshipped ; children cast in it, 172. 

Btbtee-danU .ceremonies for bloody sacrifices, 212. 

Bull .how to be sacrificed, 208, called bramhunee, how 

treated, 264, note. 

BulU-ramiL.*.,Si brother of Jugunnat’hii drawn in his car, 128, his 
image : married to Kevutee, 129. 

Burial .alive of ten persons at Agra, 249. 

Burmah .Booddhu religion when introduced into, 306, tem¬ 

ples of Booddhfi in, 309. 


Jatus, 307, possess works of antiquity on various 
subjects, ib. religion of, composed of austerities : 
their priests, 310, colleges, 311, burn theii’ dead, 
312. See Booddhns. 

Burning .of widows alive with their husbands authorized by 

the ShastrtLs, 235, of a leper in the Kamyu-muru- 
nix ceremony, 249, of dead bodies by Hindoos how 
performed, 261, of the dead byjthe Burmans, 312, 
by the joinns, 329, by the Shikhs, 348. See Sutee. 

Burnt Offer¬ 
ings .See Ofieriiigs. 

Burnt Sacri¬ 
fices .See Sacrifices. 

Butter .clarified used in burnt offerings, 154. 

Cannibals or 
IlakshiistLS..horn giants, 114. 

Cam^opua... .-.a star called XJgustyfi by the Hindoos, 52, note. 

Car .of Jugnnnat’hu described, 128, diseased or distressed 

persons crushed beneath it, 129, ceremonies for de¬ 
dication of a, 181, dying under wheels of Jngfin- 
nat’hu'S, 250—257. 

Castes .origin of, 21, of all descriptions worship Gunga, 165, 

have their own priests, 186, of all kinds eat 
together at Jhgunnat^hu-ksbutru, 257, atonement 
for offences of certain, 271, do not exist among the 
Booddhus 312, joinus divided into the four Hin¬ 
doo, 329, among the Shikhs, 349, and followers of 
Choitunyu, 355. See Sects. 

Cat .. ...a personification of the goddess Shush tee, 112. 

CafAle>-^ .. maiTiage of, 263, 
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CelestialBeinga&BQ Celestial Gods. 

Celestial Qods.oi inferior note worshipped, 113, the Usoorus or 
giants, ih., the Rakshushfis or Cannibals, 114!, Gun- 
dhfirviis and Kinniirus or choristers : Vidya-dhfi- 
riis and Upsfirus or dancers, 115, Nayikas, com¬ 
panions of Do 5rga, 117, Ynkshus or servants of 
Koovdru, 118, Pishachfis messengers of the gods : 
Goodghukus, Siddhees, &c., ih. 

- God¬ 
desses .very few ; the distinguished are Doorga, Suruswu- 

tee and Lukshmee, 119.—See Planets. 

Cemeteries .presided over by Shmushanu Kalee, 102, note. 

Ceremonies, Doorg^'s festival, 68, of Snanu to her, 71, to Kalee, 
91—99, to Lukshmn performed before a basket, 
105, to Shnshtee for children, 111, of Hindoos cele¬ 
brated with fireworks, &c., at night, 122 note, at 
worship of Vishnn-kfirmu before implements of 
trade, 137, of Bramhfin’s wives walking round 
their husbands, 152, of Chukrn, ih.y before Hfinoo- 
man considered disgraceful by sensible men, 156, 
of expiation on perching of unclean birds on a Hin¬ 
doo’s house, 160, note of water and cow-dung to 
the toolfisee plant, 161, waters of sacred rivers used 
for, 163, to Gunga performed in the name of Shivii, 
165, at the Dushfihfira festival, 166, for dedica¬ 
tion of temples, 180, of religion maybe performed 
by bramhuns, 185, on what lunar days merito¬ 
rious, 190, description of weekly, monthly and 
daily, 190—192, for initiation into the Hindoo 
religion, 199, of a disciple to his gooroo, 200, for 
religious austerities, 203, for burnt sacrifices, 204, 
burnt offerings, 211, bloody sacrifices, 212, bathing, 
214, tfirpfinfi ib,, pooja, 215, dhyanfi, jfipii, 317, 
Sttivn, 318, Kuvuchfi, Kamfinfi and Manfinu, 219, 
Vrutti, 220, Oopitvasa, 222, Danu, 223, for enter¬ 
taining bramhuns, 225, for reading and hearing 
the pooranfis, 228, for sacred rehearsals, 229, for 
removing evils from bad omens, 231, while sitting 
on a dead body, ib., for removing, subduing or 
destroying enemies, 232, of burning widows alive, 
235—246, of voluntary suicide, 246—249, of infan¬ 
ticide, 251, 252, on visiting holy places, 255—259, 
at death, 260, for repose of the soul, 361, for puri¬ 
fications, 266, for atonement of offences, ib., lead¬ 
ing to absorption, 286, of the Joinfis, 329—331, of 
the Shikhs, 34G—348. 

C'e^/Zo'MorZu^fe.originofnameof, 43, note. Ramtfs bridge to, 132, 
note. Booddhii religion when carried into, 306, his 
temples in, 309. 
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Chamttru .an appendage to royalty among the Hindus^ 129, 


note. 

Chandalit .intercourse between a Bramhun and the wife of a, 

how to be atoned, 270, atonement when bram- 
huns take food, water, &c., from a, 271. 

Chaya .a wife of S56ryn, 34, mother of Shtoee or Saturn, 61. 

CAarms.........trusted b)" Hindoos andMusselmen, 219, note. 

Children .excessive attachment of Hindoos to their, 49, note. 


of the Moon descended from SomiS, 56, Chundee 
invoked for restoring health to, 87, Shushtee pro¬ 
tectress of, 110, how carried 121, unlikely to live 
hung in a basket to a tree, 1S5, note, when seized 
with epilepsy cured by Pfinchanfinu, 144, thrown 
to alligators, 167, note, cast into the river Brumhu- 
pootrii, 172, burnt with a Sutee, 242, fondled ex¬ 
cessively, 276, note, attachment to religion of 
Hindoo female, how exhibited, 177, note, festival 
by Joinus on birth of, 334, murder by Shikhs of 
female, 348, note, their ceremonies at birth of, 348. 
See Infanticide. 

ChinnU-'mJtia- 

tnka .her image and worship, 82* 

Chriatians .honor Kalee with presents, 100. 

OhitrSb-gooptU^the recorder of Qumu, judge of the dead, 279. 

Choristers....*,called Gnndhurvtts, and Kinnurus with horses heads, 
115. 

ChoitrU .festival when and why celebrated, 192.. 

ChoitUnyU .a mendicant god, 134, manied to JYishnoo-prfiya, 

135, his festivals, 136, another mendicant god in 
Bengal in form of, 137, Shdodril gooroos and 
Voiragee mendicants followers of, 202, his disciples, 
a branch of the Voishntivus, 302, their doctrines, 
354, leaders 355, works, ib., and daily increase, 
356.—See Gosaees. 


ChUndee .his image, worship, 87, invoked for restoring children 

to health, i6., a work on the wars of Kalee, 97, read 
at the ceremony of worshiping the cow, 154. 

Ch^yndrU She- 

kUrtb .a mountain near Chittagong containing inflammable 

air for kindling burnt offerings of pilgrims, 259. 

ChUkrti .an abominable ceremony described, 152. 


Chljmdrti .a planet called Somfl or the moon, 56. 

Chingaleae .Boodhffs doctrines how transmitted to the, 306, 

approach to an image of Booddhfi by, 308. 

Civilization ,to mankind by Eishubhu-ddvti the Joinu 
founder, 327. 

Clay .......images generally thrown into the water, 183, how 

made, 184, 
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Clothee ..of a Hindoo employed in secular concerns impure, 

214, note. 

Cocoannt .water drunk at the festival of Kojagurti Lukshmee, 

106. 

Cold i2egr'ions..practice of perishing in, 253. 


Colleges... .students how admitted into the Bhrman, 3 i0, rules 

for their observance, ih., when reiceived into the 
priesthood, 311, how built, ih. 

Conch.. .a shell blown at worship and festivals, 80, note, by 

men and women on entering a temple, 215, note. 


Conver$ation..oi Hindoos regarding the transmigration of souls, 


276, among widows on talking over their sorrows, 

277, respecting the state of the dead, 284. 

Cooks .Women at temple of Kalee at Kalee-ghatu good, 

99, note. 

Coronation....Wsiters of sacred rivers formerly used for, 163. 

Cow .regarded as a form ofDdorga, 76, why created by 


Brumha, 154, under what form and how worship¬ 
ped, ib., ill-used, ib., punishment for sale of, ib,, daily 
duties to the, 192, atonement for killing a, 268, 
used cruelly, attributed to sins of a former birth, 
278 . 

Coiy-dun^r......how used, 154, punishment for neglect to bum, in 


cow-house, 155. 

Creation ..by Brumha, 21. 

Cupid .known as Kundurpu destroyed by Shivii, 18, called 

Kamn-ddvu, 138. 

Cybele .and Bacchus’ festival compared toDoSrga'S, 73, note.^ 

priestesses of, resembled to dyasinees of Puncha- 
nuhu, 143, note, opening of temple of, resembled 
to that of Vishnoo, 188, note. 


Dances .—of prostitutes before Ddorga, 71. 

Dancers .known as Vidya-dhurus and Upsfirns, 116. 

Danu... .ceremony for presenting gifts, 223, of what kind, 224. 

DaughUrs.. ...oi bramhfins till what age worshipped, 151, why 
never prayed for by Hindoos, 219, note, destroyed 
by Eajpoots, 252. 

Days .what lunar, considered foi^tunate, 190, for religious 

ceremonies at festivals, bathing, and shraddu, ib. 

Dead .Yumu, judge of the, 47, Kalee as Shmushand-Kalee 

dwells in the place of burning of the, .102, bodies 
and bones brought to be burnt near the Ganges, 
169, ceremonies while sitting on a dead body, 231,' 
for burning the, 261, how conversed on by Hin¬ 
doos, 284, burnt by the Barmans,. 312, by the; 
JoinSs, 329,. by the Shikhs, 348.—See Burning. 

Death .>.*..name of Ramfl wTitten on a person at time of, 134, 

at Benares entitles to Shivu’s heaven, 146, heaven 

51 
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obtained at, on thinking of Gnnga, 166, note, 
anxiety of Hindoos to die in sight of the Ganges, 
169, marks of Shalgranau shown at, 175, Sacrifice 
and fasts after, 210, 223. nnder the wheels of 
Jugnnnat^hn’s car, 250, ceremonies, 260, untimely 
attributed to crimes in a former state of exist¬ 
ence, 278.—See Happines. Infentieide. Judgment. 
Suieide. 

great Shikh festival for bathing in the ‘6‘mritu- 
Suru pool, 348. 

Deities .future happiness of becoming, 281, of the Booddhus, 

307, 312.—See Celestial Beings. Celestial and 
Terrestrial Gods. Gods. Goddesses. Human 
Beings. Planets. 

Devotees .of modern days do not expeet absorption, 287, ab¬ 


straction of certain, how produced, ih .—See Men¬ 
dicants. 

DMnkee .a name of the pedal, 176. 

Dhiirmii Tlia- 

koortb .a form of Shivfi : his image, 144, festival, 145. 

Dhyanu .performed by old Hindoo ascetics to ascertain a fact, 

34, note, ceremony of meditation described, 217. 

Disciple .his duties to his gooroo, 200. 

Diet ..what articles of, renounced as a fast, 223. 

Diseases .persons crushed beneath JugunnaPhu’s car with, 120, 

250, cured by toolusee leaves, 161, attributed to 
crimes of a former birth, 278. 

Distress .the goddess Siddheshwuree invoked in times of want 

and, 104. 

Doctrine .of a constant incarnation taught by a mendicant god, 


137, of the transmigration of souls explained, 274, 
extracts from the Kurmu vipaku, t5., and Ugnee- 
pooranu thereon, 275, of judgment of men after 
death, 279, 280. of future happiness, 281, 287. of 
absorption, 285, of future punishments, 289, 290, 
of the Booddhus similar to followers of Fo, 303, 
307, 308, 335, of Bishubhu-ddvu the Joinu founder, 
327, of the Joinfis, 329, 330, 340. of Nanukfi, 343, 
349—353, of the Shikhs, 346, and their leaders, 
349—353, of the followers of Choitfinyu, 354, of 
Zoroaster, 366, 367.—See Sehism. 


Dog...,,, .worshipped in the form of Kalfi-Bhoiruvn and men¬ 

tioned as unclean in the Muhabharutfi, 157, touch¬ 
ing a bramhun how to be atoned, 272. 

i)oiv^5fnti5....inoculators for small pox, 108. 

Dolu .a swinging festival in honor of Krishnu, 122, observ¬ 

ed also in honor of Kamu, 134. 

Doorga .-.wife of Shivu, 17, mother of Gundshu, 36, of Karti- 

keyu, 39, her descent, name, &c., 64, resembled to 
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Juno and Minerva, 64, note, festivals, image, 67, 
ceremonies, 68, sacrifices, 69, offerings, 70, dances 
to, 71, bathing or snanti of,worship at Eaja 
Raj Ki’ishnu 8 at Calcutta of, 72, drowning of, 74, 
fables, 75, names, 76, forms and wars of, 76, 79. 
inferior forms of, 87—89, known as the village 
goddess, 146, Chundee-Mundnpn temples dedicated 
to, 178, consecration of image of, 184, worshipped 
by the Shikhs, 346. 

Drink Offer- 

i'^gs .to the gods and deceased ancestors, 214. 

Drought .prayers offered by brnrahuns at the side of the 

Ganges or other rivers at time of, 44, note. 

Drowning .of Dodrga, 74, in the Ganges encouraged by the 

Shastrus, 170, benefits attained, 170, note, called 
Kamyn^murunn, 246. 

Drugs .used by religious mendicants for producing abstrac¬ 

tion, 293. 

Dundee .if in trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, en¬ 

gages in the sacrifice of the ass, 210, an order of 
mendicants using a staff, 296, their appearance, 
dress, duties, &;c., ih., blesses those at his feet, 297, 
absorbed at death into Briimhu, ih. 

Dukshina- 


rayti .worshipped similar to Kalu-rayu, 146. 

Dukshina- 

XJrUtU .a shell kept with the Shalgrarafi stone to prevent 

poveiiiy, 174. 


festival in honor ofGunga's descent to the earth 
how celebrated, 166, when called the Great Varoo- 
nee, 168. 

Dyasinees .old women, devotees of Punchannnu, 143, resembled 

to priestesses of Cybele, 143, note, attend on image 
of Dhtirmu T’hakooru, 145. 

Eagle of Coro¬ 
mandel...,,,See Shunkurfi-Chillu. 


Earth .Prithivee, regent of the, 146, Dushuhura festival held 

in honor of Gunga’s descent to, 166, described by 
the Joinus, 329. 

Eclipse .coincidence in customs of different nations respect¬ 

ing an, 62, note. 

EkamrU Ka- 

murXi .a place on the borders of Orissa containing 6,000 

temples, where all castes eat together, 260. 

Elephant .a synonym of stupidity with Hindoos, 35, note. 


Enemies .ceremonies for removing, subduing or destroying, 232. 

Englishmen...allowed \iy’S.inAoQB to go to heaven from Kashee, 
257. 
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Sntertain- 


Tnent .of bramhfins, 225. 

Epilepsy .cured in children by Punchantfntf, 144. 

Estate .cannot be inherited without performing the shrad- 

dhiS, 265. 

Estimate .of the number of victims of Hindoo superstition, 254. 

Evils .following bad omens how to be removed, 231. 


Falsehood, 

Family... 

Fast .. 

Fees . 

Feet . 

Female.... 

Festivals. 


.taunted by the Hindoos in Gunga’s name, 169, expia¬ 
tion for sin of, 273, punished in future generations 
of a family, 289. 

.daily ceremonies by whom performed on death in a 
bramhun*s, 192, misfortunes how to be prevented, 
230, conversation on the transmigration of souls, 
276. 

.of the Hindoo compared to the Jewish, 120, note, on 
what days observed, 190, ceremonies for a, 222, 
kept strictly by widows, 278, note. 

.to priests how regulated, 186, taken by bramhilns 
on marriage of daughters, 224, note, 
of bramhfins revered by their disciples, 151, resem¬ 
bled to the Jews, 151, note. 

..how worshipped at the Chfikrfi ceremony, 152, per¬ 
forms the Vrutu or vow ceremonies, 220, of in¬ 
famous character employed to dance and sing 
before Jugunnat’hu, 258. 

..none in honor of Vishnoo, 8, of Shivu particularly the 
Sunyasee and swinging, 12, 15. .ofindrfi, 23, of 
Sooryfi, 32, of Gnndshfi, 36, of Kartikdyu, 39, of 
Ugfiee, 41, of Yfimu, 46, offerings made to the 
planets at, 54, of D5orga, 67, of Bacchus and Cybele 
compared to Doorga's, 73, note, of Jnguddhatree, 
80, of Mooktfi-Kdshee, 81, of Unnu-poorna, 84, of 
Gfindshfijfinfinee, 85, ofKiishnu-Krora,i6., of Chun- 
dee, 87,of Kalee, 95, of Lukshmee, 105, ofKajagfirfi- 
Lukshmee, 106, of Sui'uswutee, 107, of Mfinusa, 
109, of Shfisbtee, 110, Usoorfis and Rakshfisfis 
worshipped at, 113, of Krishnfi, 120, of Gopee- 
nat’hn, and Ugree-dweepfi, 126, of Jugunnat’hfi, 
128, of Choithnyfi, 136, of Vishwfi-Kurmfi, 137, of 
Kamfi-ddvfi, 138, of Dhfirmfi-T’hakooru, 145, of 
Udrhfi-nareeshwnra, 148, of Gfirooru the Lhd-god, 
159, of Dfishubura or Gunga's descent to the Earth, 
166, of the pedal, 176, of certain deities held an¬ 
nually, 191, of Voishakhfi, Jyoishthu, Asharhfi, 
Shravunu, Bhadru, Ashwinfi, ih.y Kartiku, Ugru- 
bayfinfi, Poushfi, Maghfi, Phalgoonu, Choitrfi when 
celebrated, 192, fasts precede, 223, of Booddhu, 
309, 311, of the Joinus, 338, 334, of the Shikhs, 348. 
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Fire .Ugnee invoked when works are done by agency of, 

41. used by Sagnikil bramMns, ih. 

First (7aicse*..not believed in by the Booddhus, 807. 

Fish .. worship of Vishnoo as incarnation of a, 178, adored 

in honor of Gfinga, 167, 173, called Ilishfi when 
and by whom worshipped, 173. 

Fksh-^- .orgies by brhmhucharees, 232, of certain kinds when 

eaten, how to be expiated, 271, eaten by Shikhs, 
349. 

Flowers .offered to the gods how used by Hindoos, 46, note. 

for worship of the gods gathered by young per¬ 
sons, 40, note, showered on birth of Eamn, 134, 
note. 

Fo .;.followers of, similar to those of Booddh-ff, 803. 

Food .waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, of certain kinds 

when eaten, how to be expiated, 271, of what sort 
rejected by Voishnuvus, 302. 

Forms . .of Doorga, 79, note. 87—89, of Kalee of inferior note, 

102 . 

Fuel, .. ...cow-dung used by Hindoos as, 155. 


Future expected by the poor for supporting the Cow, 154, 
contemned by Joinu sunyasees, 329. 

See Doctrine. Transmigration. 

Ganges .profligacy of inhabitants on banks of, 48, note, her 

image and marriage, 163, descent, 164, why called 
Janhflvee, 165, mouths of, 165, note, by what 
names known in heaven, earth and patfilfl, ih., her 
worship, ^6., festival, 166, how revered, 168, attach¬ 
ment of natives to the, ih., encouraged by the 
Shastrfis, 168, note, their anxiety to die in sight of 
the, 169, children and grown up persons drowned 
in the, 170, Yishnoo-mundirfl temples erected by 
the side of the, 178, bones of a Sutee cast into the, 
237, children offered to the, 251, fight between 
Sun 5 ’’asee and Voiragee mendicants for bathing 
first in, 294, note.—See Kivers. 

Gambling .prevalent at the Car festival of JSgflnnat’hfi, 129, note, 

rOanja .leaves smoked by Voiragee mendicants, 298. 

worshippers of Gfin^shfi, 36, a Hindoo sect, 303. 


Garlands .used for adorning images, 151, by Greeks and Ro¬ 

mans, 151, note, of flowers hung across Gunga at 
the Dushuhura festival, 166, put by the priest on 
the image during worship, 181. 

GeUU ....a ceremony for sacred rehearsals of the Shastrfis, 229. 

Ghetoa^.i... .a god presiding over blotches of the skin and scurvy, 

101, 146. 

Giants .or Usoorfis, 113, their conduct at the churning of the 

sea, ib. 
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Gifts ...-to learned Bramhfins on what lunar days meritorious, 

190, cannot be received from a shoodrt[ by bram- 
buns, 220, note, of what kind to be made, 2*23, how 
to be presented, 224, to be offered by a Shoodru, 
ih., at shraddhtis first given to ugrudanee bram- 
huns, 263. 


Godavuree .where Hindoos bathe in the, 172. 

God .unity of, how far recognized by Hindoos, 1, main¬ 

tained by Nanuku, 343, absorption into, 285, how 
believed by the Shikhs, 346. 


Gods .of the Hindoos: 2, Vishnoo, ib., Shivu, 9, Brumha, 21, 

Indru, 23, Sooryu, 31, Gnndshu, 35, Kartikdyu, 
37, Ugnee, 40, Pnvunfi, 42, Vuroonu, 43, Yumu, 
46, trick for three blessings at once by a blind 
man on his, 82, note, dreaded by Hindoos, ib., 
note.—worshipped by the lower orders : Pun- 
chanunu, 143, Dhurmu-T’hakooru, 144, Kaloo- 
Bayu, 145, Kalu-Bhoiruvu, 146, Sheetula, Ghdtoo, 
ib,, cow called mother of, 154, daily duties to the, 
‘ 192,turpunu ceremony to the, 214, repeating names 
of the, 217, forms of praise and prayer to, 218, 219, 
future happiness in the heaven of the, 281, and ib., 
notes.—in strange shapes: TJi’dhfi-nareeshwuru, 
147, Krishnu-Kalee, 148, Huree-Huru, 149, Joinus 
revere Hindoo, 329. See Celestial and Terrestrial 
Gods. Celestial Beings. Human Beings. Planets. 

Goddesses•••....Doorga, 64, Singhu-vahinee, 79, Muhishu-murdinee 
80, Juguddhatree, ib., Mooktii Kdshee, 81, Tara, ib., 
Chinnu-mnstuka, Jugudgouree, 82, Yugulamooktee, 
Pi'utyungira, 83, Unnupoornu, 84, Gfin^shu-junu- 
nee, 85, Krishnii-Krora, ih., Vishalakshee, 86, 
Chundee, 87, of inferior note as forms of Doorga, 
87—89, inferior forms of Kalee, 89, 102. Lukshmee, 
105, Kojaguru-Lukshmee, 106, Suruswute^, ih., 
Sheetula, 107, Munusa, 108. Shushtee, 110. See 
Celestial and Terrestrial Goddesses. Planets. Rivers. 

Gooroos .bramhun religious guides worshipped, 151, ini¬ 

tiating incantation received from, 199, qualifi¬ 
cations of, ib., duties of a disciple to his, 201, 
anecdote of a dying, 202, office hereditary, ib., 
disputes between disciple and assistant, 203, Shru- 
vunu-B^ligolu principal residence of the Joinu, 329. 

Gooroo Govin- 

dU Singhti..the last Shikh leader, 344, more political than reli¬ 
gious, ib. 

Gooroo-mlita.,the national council of the Shikhs, when and by 
whom convened, 344. 

Gopee-nathU.,,^ form of Krishnu, 125, a celebrated image of him at 
Ugru-dweepu, ib., festival, ib. 
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Gopalii .his image, 125, how and by whom found, ib. 

Gosaees .leaders of the worshippers of Krishnu, 120, note, suc¬ 

cessors ofChoitunyu, 136, 355. revenue derived at 
marriages by, i6,,at the head of mendicant voiragees, 
294, marriage peculiar to, ih .—See Choithnyu. 


GoutUmU,,, ...a common name of Booddhu, 304. 
Gratitude .not a virtue with Hindoos, 225, note. 


GrWiiis .or stars ; why so called, 54, note.—See Planets. 

Gunga .See Ganges. 

GUnga- SagU- ^ 

rU .an island visited by pilgrims for its waters, 259. 


ffar^dA'an;iis...celestial choristers, 115. 

ChXndh^rviL- 

SenU .a son of Indru: encounters an Upsnra, 116. 

......his form and descent, 35, honored in religious and 

civil concerns, 36, festivals, worship, i6., first writer 
of the Muhabliaratu, ib;, note, names, 37. 

GUnesh^-jtb- 

nUnee .her image and festival, 85. 


GXltootXl .his image and descent, 158, the carrier of Vishnoo, ib., 

protector from snakes, ib., note, names, 159. 

GUya.,,.,., .a place of pilgrimage where the shraddhu for der 

ceased relatives is performed, 257. 

Hair .Flowers offered to gods placed by Hindoos behind 

the head in tuft of, 46, note, of women devoted to 
Dhnrmu T'hakooru on death of eldest child, 146, 
of Khalsa Shikhs allowed to grow when initiated, 
347. 


Happiness. ...after death of four kinds, and how obtained, 281, of 
the heavens of the gods, ih., by what works merit¬ 
ed, 282, 283, conversations on the state of the 
dead in, 284, difficult to be obtained by the Shoodru 
and Hindoos generally, ih., degrees among Bood- 
dhfis of, 307.—See Heaven. 

Health .Soor 3 ru invoked for, 33. 

Heaven .of Vishnoo, 9, of Shivu, 19, 20, of Brumha, 22, of 

Indru, 26, of Sooryu, 34, invocation for bringing 
waters into it while bathing, 55, Kartikdyu has no 
separate, 40, of TJguee, 41, of Puvnnfi, 43, of Vnru- 
nu, 45, how to be merited, 51, of Yfimu, ih., of Shivfi 
attained on dying at Benares, 14G, by thinking on 
Gunga at death, 166, note, by drowning in the 
Ganges, 169, by planting certain number of trees, 
227, by perishing in cold regions, 253, awarded by 
Yfimfi to the good, 279, of the gods and KoovA'U 
281, what kind of works entitles to, 282, 283. 
difficult of attainment by the Shoodru and Hindoos 
genei-ally, 284, of theBooddhus, 308, of the Joinus, 
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330, their daily practice representing certain, ib.^ 


note, of Nanfikn, 360, note* 

Hells .of different kinds for the wicked, 280, 288, illiberal 

persons doomed to, 284. names and nature of vari¬ 
ous, 288, attempt to emancipate the wicked by 
Kavfefi from, 289, of the Booddhus, 307, 308. 

Hermce,,.,,, ...compared to image of Jfigunnat’hn, 127 note. 

Hermit .life led by Rishubhu-d^vn, 327. 

Himgdola .Offerings by pilgrims to the regents of the cave of, 

260. 

HimavUt .a mountain, 163, the parent of Giinga;163. 

Hindoos .attached immensely to the river Ganges, 168, and 


encouraged by the shastrtis, ih. note, their anxiety 
to die in sight of it, 169, their own cooks, 225 note, 
annually perishing as victims of superstition, 254. 
how influenced by doctrine of transmigration of 
souls, 275. generally indulge no hope of heaven 
and troubled at death, 285, Joinus approach to the 
orthodox, 329. 

Holy P?ace5....cereinonies on visiting Teert’hu-st’hanS or, 255. where 


to be found, 256. names of the principal, 257, why 
visited by pilgrims, 257—260. 

HomU .ceremonies for burnt offerings, 211. 

Honor,,. .formerly paid to Kalee by Hindoo Rajas, 96. 

Horse,,, .sacrifice by Ramfi of a, 133, meritorious, 133 note, 

how to be sacrificed, 208. 

Hospitalityto strangers, meritorious, 225. 

Hota .a class of priests how employed, 187. 

Host of Hea¬ 
ven .worshipped, 52, their origin, 53.—See Planets. 

ifowes... .•.-*of Burman priests how built, 511. 

Human Be¬ 
ings .consisting of bramhSns or religious guides, 151, 

their daughters, and wives, how worshipped, ih., a 
female how adored as Chfikm, 162, sacrificed, 205. 


iTUtioomau...the monkey god; his adventures to recover Seeta, 
131, an incarnation of Shivfl, 155, his image, des¬ 
cent, worship, ih., mamage of two monkeys cele^ 
brated by Raja of Nndeeya, ih., stories of, 156. 

HUree .a form of Krishnfi worshipped by followers of Choi- 

tunyii, 354. 

Hiir 0 e-dwarU.i\iQ mouth of the Ganges, why visited, 260. 

^rur^-jErifcrfe..appears in one body as Vishnoo and Shiv8, 149. origin 
of image, ih. 

Husbands .wives of bramhuns worship their, 152, adored in 

the Savitree Vrutu ceremony, 221. 

Idol .Books worshipped as an, 173, ceremonies for dedica¬ 

tion and setting up of an, 181, worship rejected 
by Naniikfl, 343. See Images. 
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IRummations of difFerent kinds to be seen in Gunge's festivals on 
the river, 168, note. 

Image .ofKalee at Kalee-ghatu near Calcutta, 97, honored 

by kings, merchants, 99, and even by Christians, 
100, Substitute for Suruswutee's, 106, of Gopalu 
how found, 125, of Juguunat'hu compared to Her- 
mce, 127, note, adorned with garlands, 151, note, 
of gods anointed with milk, &c., 154, ceremonies at 
setting up of an, 166, dishonorable to trade in, 
176, of inferior deities put under trees, 179, of what 
made, 182, consecration of, 183, how deified 184, 
trial of godship of, 185, of Booddhu how approach¬ 
ed by the Cingalese, 308, of monsters in temples of 
Booddhu, 310, of Gomuteshwuru-swamee 331, note, 
of Nanuku never made, 343. 

Immortality .between the Usooriis and the gods for, 113, 
water of, 114. 

Incantation8.,yf]\QTi first used by the gods for destroying efiects of 
poison, 19 note, while bathing for drawing holy 
waters into Sooryu's heaven, 55, used for destroying 
cattle, goods &c. and for diseases, 232. 

/ncarnafions.of Yishnoo, 2. 7.173, of Brnmha 22,ofDo6rga, a jackal, 
75, birth, of Ravunn seventh of the Hindoo, 
134, four principal, iK doctrine of a constant, 
taught by a mendicant god in Bengal, 137, Radha 
proved to be Bhugixvtitee's, 142, Hunooman one of 
Shivu's, 155, of Booddhfi contained in the Jatus, 
306, their number and designation, ih., 307. of 
Booddhu by the Burmans, 312—325, of Rishubhn- 
ddvn the founder of the Jointis, 326, of Parshwfi- 
nat’hn a Joinn leader, 327, of the Hindoos in the 
Shikh shastrus, 346. 


Indru .his form, worship &c., 23, stories of,. 24, heaven, 26, 

names, 31. 

Infants .exposed by mothers to rays of the sun to sleep, 119 

note, how destroyed, 251. 252, cast to alligators 
by pilgrims in Gunga-Sagfiru, 259.—See Infanti¬ 
cide. 


where and by what people practised, 251, 252 car¬ 


ried on by the Rajpoots and Jatus, 252, promised 
heaven, 2S3. 

Initiation .into the Hindoo religion, 199, of the Shikhs, 347. of 

the.disciples of Choitnnyu, 355. 

Insects .atonement for killing, 270. 

Itch .Sheetula worshipped for removal ^f, 146. 

52 
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Jackal .an incarnation of D55rga, 75, by whom worshipped, 

167, passing on a Hindoo's left hand unlucky ib. 

JatUs .the histories of Booddhn's incarnations, 306, their 

number, ib, work of the ten jatus highly revered, 
307, their names, ib. translated by the Burmans 
ib. Temee Jat^ account of Booddhu's incarnation, 
312—325. 


JeevttnukUy^U.imsLge of the mendicant, why placed near Booddhuin 
temples, 310. 


Janhi^^e .a name why given to Ramu, 160. 

JhoolunU-yat- 

ra .a swinging festival in honor of Krishnu, 121. 

JoinUs .where found, 326, rise of, ib. Rishubhti-ddvu their 


founder, ib. successive leaders of; 327, incarnation 
of Pai’shwn-nat'hu a leader of the, ib. Muha-veerti 
last of the Joinu yojees, 328, mendicant chiefs of 
the, where located, 329, doctrines and ceremonies 
of, 329, 330, their heaven, 330, daily duties, 331, 
332. festivals, 333, sects, 334, BramhinicaJ ac¬ 
count of the, 334, Mr. Colebrooke's observations 
on, 340—^342. 

Judgment..,,..of tixeu after death by Yumt^, 279. 280, witnesses 
against criminals at the, 280 note, of the wicked 
to different hells, 280. 

JUgUdgouree..image and worship of, 82. 

Juguddhatree.her image and festival, 80. 

Jtt,gUnnafhU,.foTm of image ; origin, 127, temples, ib. festivals,! 28, 
DdvuliS temples sacred to, 257. worshipped by pil¬ 
grims, ib., bones of Krisbntl in belly of, 258, note. 
See Car. 

JugUnnafhttr 

KshtitrU,in Orissa where pilgrims resort to worship Jucr^n- 
naPhu, 257. 

JUgXinnat'liU 
Turkkn - Pun- 


chanUnu.,.. ...a learned Hindoo and stealer of Punchanunu’s image 
144 note, temple how endowed 182. description of 
car of, 128, dying under its wheels 250, 257. 

Juno .resembled to Doorga, 64 note. 

JUnukU .the father of Seeta. 

Jupiter or Vri- 

hUspUtee .worshipped as a planet 58, compared to Shivu as 

three-eyed, 90 note, resembled to Kalee, 93 note. 

JupU .ceremony for repeating the names of the gods 217. 

JUrUtkarU .a sage; husband of Mtousa 108. 

Jutayoo .a bird god ; friend of Ramu 160. 

Jutus .a people in Agra destroying female children 252. 

JyoisMliU...,.,festiYdl when and why celebrated 191. 
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Kalee .her image; anecdotes of it, 90, human sacrifices and 

other horrid rites to, 91,92, worshipped by thieves, 
93, resembled to Jupiter, 93, note, festivals, 95, 
honored formerly by Hindoo Kajahs, 96, image at 
Kalee-ghatu described, 97, adored by kings, mer¬ 
chants, &c., 99, and Christians, 100, value of 
monthly offerings to, 102, inferior forms of, i6., 
Chundee-mundipfl temples dedicated to, J78 

Kalihu poora- 

nit,.,. ...recited in Bengal, 228. 

Kaloo-RayU...a, form of Shivu, 145, his image, ib. worshipped by 
woodcutters, 146. 

Kalit - Bhoi- 

rwva.........a naked Shivu, 146, his name as regent of Kashee, 

(Benares) ib, worshipped as a dog, 157, 

KamUnii .a ceremony for petitioning a god, 219. 

Kam\i-devit-»thQ Indian Cupid, 138, his image and festival, ib, 
story of, 139, names, 

KamU-LingU.^QiQ Unadee-Liugu. 

KantyU - Mti- 

.a suicide by drowning in the Ganges, 246, 247, 

instances of, 248, burning a leper, 249, burial alive 
of ten persons, ib, See puicide. 

Kamtt-pMa,,..yogQQ mendicants of Shivu, how distinguished, 296. 

Kanchee .a town in Telinga famous for quarrels and murders 

between Vishnoo and Shivjli disciples, 260. 

Kartikeyit .his form, descent, 37, worship, festivals, 39, names, 

40, never married, ib, 

KartikU.,, ....festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Kashee (Be¬ 


nares) .Shivfi under name of Kaln-Bhoiruvfi regent of, 257, 

persons entitled to his heaven on dying in, ih, 
why resorted to by pilgrims, %b, a great seat of 
Hindoo learning, ib, deification of every one dying 
at, 278 note, merit of Soivyus visiting, 302. 

Ketoo .the descending mode, 62, note. 114, a planet, 63, 

image of, ib, 

Khalsas .Shikh warlike disciples of Govindhfi-Singhu in the^ 

Punjab, 347 . 

KhechtirU .a common dish in Bengal; how composed, 70, note. 

Khelantayogee,eb class of mendicants imitating Shivu, 295, their 
dress ib, 

Khoolasas .Shikh disciples of Nanhkfi, 347. 

KhtinjijmU Wagtail bird; a form of ShivK, 160. 

KhXrsoo .a river whose waters are never drunk by Hindoos, 

44, note. 

Kings .honor Kalee, 99, may atone for sins of subjects, 273, 

temples erected by the Booddhtt , cOl. 
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Kinnurus .celestial choristers with horses heads, 115. 

KoilasU .heaven of Shivu, 19. 

Koiyoorm .See Colleges. 

KojagUrtX- 

Luhslimee.... 2 i form of Lukshmee 106. her worship and festival, 
KooinbhU-kur- 

nU ..a famous I'akshusu, 116. 

KoomoodIX .a flower expanding at rising of the moon, 56, note. 

Koov^ru .the god of riches served by Yukshus, 118, his forms, 

ih. and heaven, 281. 

Kooroo -kalitX- 


trii .a place near Delhi visited by pilgrims, 260. 

Kooshtfj-dwee- 

'pU ...the residence of Gnroortt, the bird god, 159. 

Kasha and 


Koshee .copper cups used by bramhiins in their daily duties 

196. 

Kouree .shells from the Maldives passed for money, 46, note. 

dropped by a Sutee used as a charm, 237. 

Krishna .his birth and juvenile exploits, 119, image and festi¬ 

vals, 120, posterity of, destroyed hy a bramhtin’s 
curse, 120, note, image of Radha always accom¬ 
panies that of, 123, followers, i6., stories of, 124, 
Rasu-miinchu temples designed for image of, ih., 
bones of, in the belly of Jugunnatdiu, 258, note, pil¬ 
grims visit birth-place, &c., of, 259, Sukee-bhavti 
mendicants worship, 295*: 

Krishnti‘Ka¬ 


les .origin name of, 149. 

KrishnU Kro- 

ra .her image, festival and history, 85. 

Krittika .a patronymic of Kartik^yu, 40, note. 

Kudroo ....mother of serpents, 158. enmity between her and 

descendants of Guroorfi, ih. 

Kulpti .Booddhtt belief of universe being destroyed at end of 

a, 308, defined by the Cingalese, ih. 


KulpU-sodtru..ii work containing the Joinu doctrines, 329. festival 
for reading it, 334. 

KUvUchu .a ceremony for prayer to the gods, 219. 

KUruvUt .an instrument used by devotees for cutting off their 

heads, 249. 

KushyUpXi .the father of Ruvee or the Sun, 55, of the Usoorfis, 

113, of Gtirooru a bird god, 158. 

KuveerU-pUnt'- 


hees .an order of mendicants founded by Kuveeru, a Mus- 

selman, renouncing secular affairs, 295. 

Lamps .suspended in the air in honor of the gods, 230. 

Land.-**, .presented as gifts to bramhuns, 224 note, secures 

heaven, 224. 
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Laverna .resembled to Siddhdsliwuree as protectress of thieves, 

104, note. 

Learning .patronised by the goddess Tara, 82, Snruswutee god¬ 

dess of, 206, Kashee the greatest seat of Hindoo, 
257, of others in a former birth evidence of a man 
being learned, 278. 

Life .destroyed by the Joinns> 331. 

LingU ....an image of Shivu 10, resembled Phalli of the Greeks, 


ih.j of two kinds, 11, Mnndiru temples dedicated to 
the, 177, Shivix worshipped daily before the, 192, 
Soivyus adore the, 302.—See Unadee-Lingu. Va- 
nh-Lingn. 


Liquids .Shashunn, an instrument for drying up, 66, note. 

Liquor .consumed at the Chukru ceremony by measure, 152, 

orgies by brumhuchare^s with spirituous, 232, 
used by the Shaktus in worshipping Bhiiguvutee, 
303. 

Lotus .a plant venerated by the Hindoos, 10. 

Lukshmee .her image, worship, festival, 105, names, 106. 

LukshmXinU,.,.^, brother of Pamu, 134. 

Lttnka or Cey¬ 
lon .why so called, 43, note, Ramus bridge over the sea 

to, 132, note. See Ceylon. 

Lust .personified in the god Huree-Huru, 150. 


MaghU .a festival when and why celebrated. 192. 

Jfai.....a caste playing with snakes, devoted, to Munusa, 109. 

Vishwfi-kurma presides over, 137. 
ceremony for making vows, 219. 

ManUsU .ceremony for meditating on Vishnoo^s attributes by 

dundee mendicants, 296. 

Marlcet^^* ..Kalee invoked on going to, 97. 

Marks .of Hunooman's disciples similar to those of Shivu’s,. 

155. 

Ma/rriage .of Shivn, 17, Kartikdyu never maiTied, 40, of Yumu, 


51, of Bulu-ramu to Eevutee, 129, of Choitunyu, 
-135, of widows taught by him,i^&. superintended 
and dissolved by Gosaees 136,Kamu-ddvn adored at, 
of two monkeys by the Rajah of Nudeeya, 155, of 
the Gunga to Santunoo, 163, pedal worshipped at 
176, of cattle, 263 note, atonement for certain 
kinds of, 271, ceremonies cannot be performed by 
a widow, 278 note, of Gosaees, 294, forbidden to 
Booddhu priests, 310, of Rishhbhu-ddvn, 326, 
Joinu ceremonies of, 329, of Shikhs similar to Hin¬ 
doos, 348, caste strictly regai’ded by them in, 349. 

Mars or MUn- 

gitlU,,, .a planet worshipped, 55. 
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Matter .Eternity of, believed by Booddhfia, 307. 

Medicine .waters of sacred rivers used for, 163. 


Meditation,,.. Dbyanu. 

Mendicamisor 

Saints .their four different states and duties, 291, 292, 

present vicious state, 293, account of twenty kinds 
of, 294—298, stories at Gunga Sagurti island of 
certain, 298, 299, of a yogee in the Sunderbunds, 
300, number who live as, ib, how treated by the 
Hindoos, 301, Soivyhs rarely seen, 302, among 
Voishnuvus, ih, of the different sects, 303, female 
Booddhu priests supposed to be, 310, priests live 
as, ih, chiefs of the Joinus where located 329, Joinu’s 
constrained to be, ib, names and duties of their 
yogees, 332, 333. among the Shikhs, 348, follow¬ 
ers of Choitunyu chiefly, 356. 

Merchants .honor Kalee with presents, 101, open accounts on 

Ramu’s birth-day, 134. 


Mercury or 

Booddhu, planet, 57, resembled to the bird god Guroom, 
158. See Booddhu. 

Merit .of hospitality to strangers, 225, of digging pools, 226, 


of planting trees, 227, of cutting roads, ih., of hear¬ 
ing and reading the pooranus, 228, of visiting holy 
places, 256, of persons in a former birth traced to 
present prosperity, 278, works of, conduct to 
Yumu’s palace, 279, of the good how rewarded, ih., 
of what kinds entitles to celestial happiness, 282, 
283, doctrine of, held by Booddhus, 307, their 
works, 308, Joinil belief in works of, 330. See Works. 

Metal .of which images are made, 182. 

Metempsychosis.ovigio. of doctrine of, 275, its unhappy effects on 
the Hindoos, ib. See Transmigration. 

Milk. .of the cow bow used for burnt offerings, 154. 

Minerva .resembled to Doorga, 64, note. Ramu^s birth likened 

to that of, 134, note. 

Misfortunes,..Yis\moQ revered for removing, 146, in a family how 
to be prevented, 230. 

MooktUK^sJiee her form ; festival celebrated with liquor; benefits 
promised to worshippers, 81. 

ifoon or a planet, worshipped 56, who called children of 


the, Krishnu Kalee adored, at wane of, 148, 
waters of immortality said to fill its bright parts, 
158. 

Monkey .See Hun5oman. 

Monuments,„oi stone erected by the river side at Benares to Sutees, 
245, note. 

Mouriee .devootees peculiar for perpetual silence, 297, their 

dress, &c., ib, i 
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Mountain .of gold, rice, presented as gifts, 224, note. 

MuhahharfXtiii&c^i written by Gfindsh^ from mouth of Vyasud^rS, 
36, note, dog mentioned as unclean in, 157. puri¬ 
fies the place where read, 174, note, recited in 
Bengal, 228. 

Miiha-KalU,„ 2 bioTm of Shivu, 11. 

i/le^ct-nl;aya....known as Doorga, 66. 

M'Uha-jpooTOo- 

shU .name of distinguished Hindoo saints, 298. 

MUha-puie 0 .,„Si king, father of Booddhu, 304. 

Mttha-v^rU,„-ihe last of Joinuyogees, 327, his incarnation, early 
life, 328, becomes an ascetic, ib, encounter with 
bramhuns, ib. his disciples, 329, festival, 333. 

MXiMshljir 

murdinde....h&r image and worship, 80. 

M&ngUlU or 


Mars ....form and evil influences of, 57. 

MunUsa .her image, descent and festival, 108, queen of snakes, 

109. 

Music.,, .of heaven represented as coming from horses months, 

115, note. 


Mussul/rmn.^Monov Kalee, 100, becoming Shikhs forbidden to eat^ 
beef, 347. 

MUthn-dha- 

. .a class of mendicants found at holy places, 259, 


Naiyihas .female companions of Doorga, 117, their duty, ib. 

Names.:. ..of gods repeated in the juvu ceremony, 217. 

NanUku .founder of the Shikh sect, 342, his birth, travels, &c., 

ib., attached to forms of devotion, 343, family and 
death, ib., successors, ib., their works, 344, doctrines 
of, 343, 349—353. See Shikhs. 


NantikU pUnt- 

'hees .mendicant followers of Nanuku, 295. 

NarayfXnU .revered as the one God by the Shikhs, 346. 

Naya .devotees similar to the Kamutus, except in marks on 

the forehead, 295. 

NUliirktLnttL....ox blue throated; a name of Shivu, 19, note. 


Nimatu.— .devotees similar to the Kamutus in dress, &:c., 295, 

have a different spiritual head, ib. 

Nitycmtindtb,.. 2 b disciple of Choitnnyu, 136. 

Nodes..*,,, .Rahoo and Kdtoo described as the ascending and 

descending, 114. 

NoiritU .a rakshusu, 114, one of the ten guardian deities of the 

earth ib., his worship, ib. 

Noimiihu .a forest near Lucknow celebrated for reading the 

pooranus to 60,000 disciples by the sage Sootu, 259, 

Nudu & Nu- 

dee .the guides of sacred rivers, 163. 
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Oath ....how taken by the Hindoos on refusal to swear on 

water of the Ganges, 168, on what made and how 
ratihed, 239. 

Offences .atoned in perishing by cold, 253, atonement why 

demanded for, 266, of what kinds to be expiated, 
267—273. See Punishment. 

Offerings .of what kind made to D56rga, 70, numerously pre¬ 


sented to Kalee, 99, their monthly value, 102, 
of swine to Miinnsa, 109, to Jugunnat’hu, 128, clari¬ 
fied butter used in burnt, 154, to Gunga, 166, on 
escaping from dangers on water, 167, burnt, 211, 
how given, 212, in a person’s name after decease 
called Shraddhu, 262, not made by the Joinns to 
the Shraddhu, 329. See Ceremonies. Gifts. Sa¬ 
crifices. 


Offspring .Kartikdyu propitiated for, 39. 

Omen ..ceremony for removing evils from bad, 231, expiation 

when birds of unlucky, perch on a Hindoo’s house, 
160, note. 

Onions .why forbidden to the Hindoos, 287. 

Oodtiytina- 

charjyU ...learned bramhttn and persecutor of the Booddhus, 
306. 

OoptlvastJb .ceremony for fasting, how conducted, 222. 

Oordhdd.vahdd.snnyabsee mendicants famed for holding up the right 
arm in one position, 297. 

Ordeal.,. .when resorted to, 168. 

Orgies .of impurity with flesh, spirituous liquors, &c., by 

brumhucharees, 232. 

PanU .chewed by natives of what composed, 70 note. 

ParijatiK, .a tree in Indru’s heaven reputed for fragrant flowers, 

26. 

ParshwI^-naihti.Q^Som^ leader, 327, his incarnation, ih, 

Parvutee .a name of Doorga, 17. 64. 

Passions .not overcome disentitles to celestial happiness, 284, 

subdued how shown by ascetics, 293. 

Pedal .when worshipped, 176. See Trees. Wood. 

Petitions .how offered, 219. See Vows. 

PhalgoonU .a festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Phallus. ....resembled to theLingu, 10. 

Philosophers...oi the Hindoos little affected by the sense of honor 
found in their writings, 287. 

Pilgrims .Names of places visited by, 257—259, with incurable 

distempers fast in Yoidyunat’hii till death, 259. 

Pilgrimage .Principal places of Hindoo, 257. See Holy Places. 

Pishachiis .messengers of the gods guarding sacred places, 118. 

Planets .worshipped in a body and separately, 54, sacrifices 

to, ih., 210, images of, ih.^ fees for worship 55, 
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Somu or Chundra, the moon, 56, Mungulu or 
Mars, 57, BooddM or Mercury, ib., Vrihusputee 
or Jupiter^ 58, Shookru or Venus, 59, Shfinee or 
Saturn, 61, Rahoo, 62, Kdtoo, 63. 

Points .story of the forty-nine, 42, note. 

Poison .power of, how first destroyed by incantation, 19, note, 

of serpents expelled by the toolusee plant, 161. 

Poita .Pedal worshipped at investiture of the, 176. 

Polygamy .not prohibited by the Booddhus, 312. 

Podja^,, .ceremonies how to be performed, 215, Dhyaiiti used 

during, 217- See Worship. 

Pools .ceremonies for consecrating, 181, of water given as 

gifts, 2^4, merit of digging, 226. 

Poornabhishe- 

ku,., .performed as orgies with flesh, spirituous liquors &c. 

by brumhucharees, 232. 

PooranUs .Book when worshipped at recital of any of the, 173, 

when read attended by Sudushyu priests, 186, 
ceremonies for hearing and reading the, 228. 

Poorohitti .an order of priests, 185, ceremonies performed by, ib. 

fees, 186, qualifications of a, ife., how rewarded, ib. 

Posterity .of Krishnu destroyed by a brainhun's curse, 120, note. 

Potters ....the principal god-makers, 184. 

PoXishU^ .a festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Pougan .Burman Koiyooms to be seen in the ancient city of, 

311. 

Poverty.•••..•••prevented by keeping the shalgramu stone, 174. 

Praise .offered to the gods in the Stuvu ceremony, 218, re¬ 

peated to certain distinguished names of Joinu 
yogeas 332. 

Prayer .offered to the gods in the Kuvuchu ceremony 219. 

Precipices .Life renounced by Hindoos in falling from, 249. 

Priests .the Poorohitu 185. Acharyu, SndushytL 186. Brumha, 

Hota &c., 187. their employments 185—187, dress 
of 187, orders of Booddhu, 310. forbidden to marry,- 
ih., their life, ib., are schoolmasters, ih., students 
when called as, 311. precepts to them ib., houses ih., 
investiture ib,, of the Shiks called GrunPhee 345. 

Prithivee .regent of the earth and worshipped at all great 

festivals, 146. 

Proserpine .compared to Kalee, 91, note. 

Prosperity. ...Lukshmee the goddess of, 105, conversation of Hin¬ 
doos on the transmigration of souls in, 276. attri¬ 
buted to merit in a former birth ib. 

Prostitutes. ...celebrate Suruswntee's festival, 107, profess religion 
of Choitunyu, 136. expect heaven, 283. 

Pruhritee .a name of Ddorga on first appearance, 64. 

PrUthivee, .mother of Seeta, 133. 
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PriUidhtlia... .'j, ceremony for dedicating trees, 227. 

Priitytinglra..why invoked, 83, forms of petition to, ib, story res¬ 
pecting her, 84. 

Priiyagii .union of the rivers Gunga, Yumoonaand Suruswiitee 

where pilgrims chose a voluntary death, 257. 

Punchanitna.a form of Shivti, 144, image ib., how worshipped, ib., 
propitiated when children are seized with epilepsy, 
ib.y stoiy of his image being stolen, 144, note. 

Punishment...doctrine of future, 288, in different hells, ib. their 
names and nature, ib. prevented by atonement, 
288 note, dreaded by Hindoos, 289, Ravunu^s at¬ 
tempt to emancipate the wicked from, Booddhu 
states of, 307, of the wicked, 308, by the Joinus.— 
See Hells. 

Purifications .how conducted and when necessary, 266. 

Panim-hung- 


sU .mendicants hold no human intei’course, 297, their 

peculiarities, dress, &c., ib. 

Pttvunu,.. .his birth, festival, 42, adultery, heaven, names, 43, 

father of Hnndoman, 155. 

Quarrel ....between Doorga and Shivu, 147, 148, Sunyasee and 

Voiragee mendicants for bathing first in the 
Ganges, 294, note. 

Radha .mistress of Krishnu, 120, 141, image accompanies 

Krishnu’s, 123, 141, wife of Ayunu-ghoshu a cow¬ 
herd, 141, an incarnation of Bhfiguvutee, 142. 

Rahoo .his image and influences, 62, when received bis form, 

ib., interposes in an eclipse, ib., names, 63, the 
ascending node, 62, note, 144. 

Rain .Vuriinu propitiated for, 84, how obtained by the Shal- 

gramu stone, 175. 

Rajahs .honor Kalee, 96. 


RajlipootUs.. .destroy their daughters, 252, murder infants, ib. 

RakshUstis or 

Cannihals...their forms, 144, names of the distinguished, ib. all 
bramhuns, ib. 

Ramahoots,...mendicant followers of Ramn, 134, their marks, ib. 

Number of, and by whom composed, 90 note, history 
of Ramn table of contents of, 130, Valmeekee 
writer of, 133. 

Ramhhwurti 

(Raifuseram).why famous as a place of pilgrimage, 259, visited by 
wandering mendicants, ib. 

Ramil .his history, 130, war with Ravunu, 130—133, bridge of, 

to Lunka, 132 note, his death, 133, image and festi¬ 
val, 134, worshipped by Rarantu mendicants, 295. 
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Ramiitti .mendicants worshipping Ramu, 295, where born, 

ib., their dress, ib., smoke intoxicating herbs 
excessively, ib. 

Ramu ShttrU- 

ntt Paete. ..a successor to certain mendicant god, 137, taught the 


doctrine of a constant incarnation, ib. 

R(X>stt .a festival of Krishnu, 121, its indecent celebration, 

122 . 

RavUnU .a giant who reigned at Lilnka (Ceylon), 130, his wars 

with Ramu for Seeta, 131, death, 133 note, visits 
Yumu to emancipate the wicked from hell, 290. 

Ravtitee. .wife of Bulu-ramtl, 129. 

PedPot^dcr ...thrown at passengers in the Dolu festival, of what 
composed, 122, note. 

supplied by road-ways to travellers, meritorious, 228. 

Religion .attachment of Hindoo female children to, 277, note. 

of Booddhu the most ancient in India, 304. 

Religious 

Au8terities,^eQ Ascetics. Mendicants. Tupusya. 

Rent .paid as first instalment in villages at certain festivals, 

146. 

RishCibhU-de- 

vU .a Hindoo, the founder of the Jointi sect, 326, his 

birth, incarnations and marriage, ih., titles, 327, 
doctrines, ib. was a hermit, iK his disciples, ib. 
successors, ib. See Joinfis. 

Ri/vera .waters of the Khurs5o never drunk by Hindoos, 44, 


note, dead toolusee plants committed to, 161, of 
both genders worshipped, 163, Gunga, ib. its wor- 
ship,- ib, certain places of it held sacred, ib. other 
deified, 171, 172. See Ganges. 

Roads,,, .cut and planted with fruit trees for travellers, meri¬ 

torious, 227. 

RoodrahshU... necklaces worn by Hindoos, 38 note, when used by 
Soivyus, meritorious, 302. 

...a wife of Krishnu, 142, worshipped at his festivals, 


ib. 

Rfdee .wife of Kamu-ddvu, the Indian Cupid, 138. 

Rtit^hii .the car festival of Jugunnat’hu, described, 128. 

RUvee (the 

8nn) .his form, worship, influences, 55, called So5ryu, ib, 

commits a rape, ib. 

Sacrijice,%t .Bramhuns necessary to every, 23, note, of blood to 

Doorga and Krishnu Kalee, 69, 148. of men to 
Kalee, 91, of ahorse, meritorious, 133, note, to the 
river Brfimhn-pootru, 172, rulesfor burnt, 204. proofs 
from the shastrfe of human, 205, recent instances 
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of the practice, 207 of a bull, horse, 208, an ass; 
at birth of a son, 210, after death, ib., to the nine 
planets, &c., ib., 211. bloody, 212—See Infanticide, 
Offerings. Suicide. Shtee. 

Sadhivee .ceremony of burning widows alive with their hus¬ 

bands, 235.—See Sutee. 

Sagnikii .bramhtins use fire, 41. 

Saints .....of the Hindoos live in perpetual intoxication, 283, 

famed for austerities notorious for vice, ib. of the 
Joinusspread over the universe, 330. See Mendicants. 

Salmacis .a nymph resembled to Huree-Hurfi, 149, note. 

SantUnoo .married to the river Gunga, 163. 

Saturn .resembled to Shivu, 11, note. toShunee, 36. 61, note, 

Savitree-VTU' 

tXi .a ceremony of wives worshipping husbands, 221. 

Schools .where held for educating Shikh children, 349. 

SchooJmasters.among the Booddhus are priests, 310. 

Schism .of Booddhu regarding a First Cause, &c. 304. 339, 

of the Joinus respecting a Creator, 329. 840, of 
Choitunyu, 354.—See Doctrine. 

Sculpture .on stone images in what state found, 183. 

Scurvy ...Ghdtoo worshipped for removal of, 146. 

Sea .churned by the Usoorus or giants, 113, formation 

of the seven seas, 164, note. 

Sects .of the Hindoos; the Soivus, Voislinuvus, 302, Shak- 

tus, 303, Sourus, Ganuputyns, ib. Booddhus, 303. 
335, Joinus, 326, how divided, 334, Bramhinical 
account and Mr. Colebrooke^s observations regard¬ 
ing them, 334, 340-342, Shikhs, 342, followers of 
Choitunyu called Gosaees, 354, account of all the 
Hindoo, 356—363. 

Seeta .wifeofRamti, 130, her history, ib. adventures of 

Hunooman for her recovery, 131, image, 141, pil¬ 
grims resort to Mit'hila the birth-place of, 259. 

Servants .of Koovdru called Yukshus, 118, inferior celestial 

beings with gods as, ib. 

Sesamum .seeds used in the turpunu ceremony, 214. 

ShaktUs .....followers of Doorga, 75, a Hindoo sect worshipping 

Bhuguvutee, 303, their marks, &c., ib., generally 
bramhuns, ib., resemble the Soivus in dress, ib., 
not mendicants, ib., ceremonies, ib., use spirituous 
liquors, ib. 

ShalgramU.**.kepi between toolusee leaves, 161, the oetites or eagle 
stone of various kinds, 174, brought from mount 
Gundukee, ib., called by different names, ib., why 
deified,'i6.,repi'esentative of the gods, 175, polluted 
by a Shoodru’s touch, 176, Vishnoo worshipped 
daily before, 192. See Lingu. Stones. 
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ShastrUs ...... deified and worshipped, 273, where read or sung in 

temples, 179, ceremonies, for singing, 229, allure 
to duty by promises of reward, 285, of the Bood- 
dhus in what contained, 807, revered by the 
Shikhs, 345.—See Books. 

.erected for travellers by public roads, meritorious, 228. 

...her image, 107, invoked for preventing small pox, 
108, worshipped by beggars, ib, adored by Hindoo 
females when itch afflicts the family, ib. image of, 
made of silver, 182. 

Shikhs .Nanuku founder of the, 342, other leaders, 343, gi'ew 

powerful under Govindu-Singhfi, 344, their na¬ 
tional council when called, ib. shastrfe, 345, divi¬ 
sions, 347, initiation, 347, festivals, 348, ceremonies, 
ib. schools 349, castes, ib. number of chiefs among, 
ib. doctrines, 349—353. 

Shivu .his foims and worship, 9, 10,187, festivals, J2, mar¬ 

riage, 17, names, 18, heaven, 19, image made of 
quicksilver, 183, worshipped by sunyasees, 294. 

4 S^ii;ft-poorft...heaven of Shivn, 148, note. 

ShmUshanXi- 

KUlee .a form of Kalee presiding over cemeteries, 102. 

Shoodrii .eating leavings of a bramhun meritorious, 49, note. 

cannot offer boiled rice to Jugunnat'hu, 128, if in 
trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, touching 
a shalgramn, impure, 176, ceremonies, 199, how 
to present gifts to bramhnns, 224, attains heaven 
with difficulty, 284. 

ShookrUorVe- ^ 

nus .his form, 59, preceptor and priest to the giants ib.y 

his blindness, ib., names, 61. 

Shoolee.. ....an instrument for impaling criminals, 314, note. 

8hraddhXi......ou certain lunar day,meritorious, 190, to be repeated 

monthly, 191, observed by few, 193, for deceased 
relations by pilgilms at Gnya, 257, rites for repose 
of the soul, 261, of three kinds, 262, how performed 
262—266, for deceased ancestors, 266, Joinns do 
not present offerings to, 829. See Ceremonies. 
Offerings. Sacrifices. 

^yAora,,,........ a ceremony for trying the godship of images, 185. 

Shree bhagU- 

vUtU ....recited inBengal,228,readby voishnnvtLbramh'ans30S. 

ShoshUnii .an instrument for drying up liquids, 66, note. 

Shra/otn/Mi .festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

ShravUnU~B4- 

ligolU .the principal residence of the Joinu gooroos, 329. 

ShUnee.^,^ ....resembled to Saturn, 36, 61 note, his form, 61, evil 
influences, ib. image made of iron, 182. 
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Shunkiirti’ 

Chillu . or Eagle of Coromandel, 160, called the bramhune.^ 

kite, ib. an incarnation of Doorga, ib. 

jSA'ftremres. ...mendicants known as Booddhfis avoiding the des¬ 
truction of animal life, 296. 

ShtXshtee .her image, 110, protectress of children, if?., festivals, 

ib. 

Shyama .a festival of Kalee, 95, held monthly by certain Hin¬ 

doos, 191. 

Sickness .Toolusee leaves offered to Shalgramti to recover 

from, 175, bathing in, 214, prayers on a Joinn 
mendicant^s, 334. 

SiddMshwU- 

ree .a form of Kalee worshipped by thieves, 104. 

SiddhU Ghiik- 

rU-'po^a .a great Joinu festival, 333, how celebrated, ib. 

Siddht^-poo- 

rooshU....^..3i name why given to Hindoo saints, 298. 

Sindhukatee...aiJX instrument used by thieves for cutting through 
stones, &;c., 94. 

Singhu-vahi- 

nee ..a form of Doorga, 79, image and worship, ib. 

8i7iS ‘‘ ...of men how destroyed, 154, of what kind forgiven 

by bathing in Gunga, 166, note; 168—170, how 
punished in different hells^ 288, of some kind send 
generations to hell, 289, among Hindoos and Bood- 
dhus called mortal, 320.—See Hells. Punishment. 
Transmigration. 

>S'xrA;ar5..........who called, 67, note. 

Ski/n,.,,,. .Ghetoo invoked for removal of scurvy or blotches 

of, 146. 

SkUndtL-poo- 

ranU .recited in parts in Bengal, 228, 

Sleep „ .position in, 36 note, images of gods how laid to, 128 

note. 

Small Poa;.....Sheetfila worshipped for preventing, 188. 

SnakeS‘-> .Munusa invoked to protect from bite of, 108, repeti¬ 

tion of Guroorfi’s name protection from, 158, in¬ 
cantation for handling, 232. 

SnaniL ....ceremonies, 213, 214. of a bramhiln, 314.—See Bath¬ 

ing. 

/Snan.ii- 2 /a^ra..bathing festival of Jugunnat’hiS, 128. 

SowytJbs .worship Shivu, 11, marks and customs, 302, a Hindoo 

sect, ib. adore the lingti, ib. have no festivals, ib, 
principally bramhfins, ib. object to destroy animal 
life, 303. 

Somii, (the 

Moon) .image, worship, influences, names, 56. 
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Son,,, ....Sacrifice at birth of a, 210. 

Indecency of, before D65rga, 73, of the Shastrus, 
how sung, 229. 

Soobhudra .a sister of Jugfinnat’hu drawn in his car, 128. 142. 

Soomeroo ...a mountain, how transformed into island of Ceylon, 
43. 

SodryU .his descent, form, worship, 31, festivals, 32, invoked 

for health, &;c., 33, anecdotes, ifc. heaven, names, 34, 
worshipped as Ruvee or the Sun, 55, father of 
Shunee or Saturn, 61, Uroonu charioteer of, 159. 

SddryiXdoku....heaLyeTi of Sooryn, 34. 

Sorrow .iConversation on transmigration of souls by widows 

in, 277. 

Souls .in what time go to Yumu after death, 47, Shraddhu 

for repose of, 261, why performed, 262.—See Doc¬ 
trine. Shraddhu. Transmigration. 

Sour Us .worship Sooryn, 33, their customs, ib. a Hindoo sect 

adoring the Sun, 303. 

S'pirit* ^ ... ..-Conditions of, believed by the Joiniis, 330. 

S'pi/rits .drunk by bramhuns before Kalee’s temple, 98, note, 

commonly by Hindoos in secret, 234, note, when 
taken by bramhuns how to be atoned, 271, used 
by Shikhs, 349.—See Liquor. 

S'plritual 

Guide .See Gooroo. 

S'pirituous Li¬ 
quor .See Liquor. 

StoneB ....worshipped as Punchanunu, 143,by the Arabians, ib., 

Dhmmu T’hakoorn represented as a black, 144, 
worship of the Shalgramn and other, 174. 176, 
images of gods and goddesses, 183. 

StUva .a ceremony for praising the gods, 218. 

Strangers .merit of hospitality to, 225.—See Travellers. 

SudtishyU .priests regulating ceremonies, 186, engaged at festi¬ 

vals and reading of the pooranus, ih. 

Suicide, .called Kamya-Murunii, 246, by drowning in the 

Ganges, 247, of a leper and burial of ten persons 
at Agra, 249, in falling from precipices, 250, dying 
under wheels of Jfigunnat'htf s car, ih. by pilgrims 
at Ghnga Saguru, 259, promised heaven, 283.— 
See Drowning. StLtee. 

Sukee-bhavU.... 2 Ji order of mendicant bramhuns and other castes, 
295, followers of Krishnu assuming the manners 
of women, ib. 

SUnghika .the father of Rahoo, 62. 

SimgyUminee.^& residence of Yiimfi, judge of the dead where 
situated, 279. 

Sun or Ruvee..Si planet, 55, worshipped by the Sourits, 303. 
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judgment seat, 47. 

StinycLsees .devotees at Shivu's festivals, 12, mendicants worship¬ 

ping Shivu, 294, their dress, ih. fight between 
them and voiragees for bathing first in Gfinga, ih. 
note, practices of Joinfi, 329.—See Ascetics. Mendi- 
cants. 

Su'perstition...^\xm\>Qr of Hindoos annually perishing as victims of, 
254. 

SUrXtswaiee descent, 106, wife of Vishndo, ih. indecencies at 


her festival, 107, names, ih. Shastrfis how worship¬ 
ped at festival of, 173. 

SUrUyoo.^^ .a river where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

Sutee ..wife of Doorga, 17, term applied to widows burning 


themselves with their husbands, 18, note. D56rga 
when named, 64, authorised by the Shastrns, 235, 
ceremonies preceding, 236, instances of, 238, chil¬ 
dren burnt with, 242, permitted to alter resolution 
of being burnt, 244, calmness of a, 245, conduct of 
bramhuns at a, ih., number burnt, 246, promised 
heaven, 283, why reconciled to funeral pile, 285, 
note. 

SUtyU-hhama.ti wife of Krishnu, 142, worshipped at his festival, ih. 

SutyU - Aara- 


yunU .image and worship of, 139. 

SUvurna .a wife of Sooryfi, 34. 

Swaha ....married to Ugnee, 41. 

Swine .offered to Mnnnsa, 109. 

Svnnging .festival in honor of Shivu, 15. 

Tara ..,,.her image and worship, 81, patroness of learning, 82. 

Tax .levied by Government on pilgrims to Guy a and Pru- 

j^agu, 257, to Jugunnat’hu-kshutru in Orissa, 258. 
TeerfhUs.., ...sacred bathing places of Hindoos, 25, note. 

T €ort^hii’‘Sfha- 

nU .or holy places, 255, ceremonies on visiting, ih. 

Teeth .cleaned with a stick by a bramhfin, when unlawful, 

194, note. 


T^ 7 n€€-Jat 11 .... 2 i Bfirman account of Booddhfi’s incarnations, 312— 
325. 

Temples . none to the One God. 1, or to S65ryu, 34, or Gfi- 

ndshfi, 37, or Kartikdyfi, 40, of Kalee at Kalee- 
ghatu near Calcutta, 97, none to Shushtee, 112, to 
Krishnii numerous, 123, of JugunnaPhu, 127, of 
Kamii, 134, of Ddorga contain images of the jackal 
157, called Mfindirfi, Ddoolfi, Pfinchfi-imtnu, Vish- 
noo mfindirfi, &c. described, 177—199, built in a 
square, 179, hy whom generally erected, ih. dedi¬ 
cation of, 180, how endowed, 181, what kind of, 
worship in Shivh and Vishnod, 187,188, of Bood- 
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dhii in Bfirman empire, 309^ by whom built, ib, of 
the Joinfis, 331, note, of Nantikti at D^hiira where 
portion of his garment is kept, 343, of the Shikhs, 
348, of Choitnnyu, 355.—See Ceremonies. Pooja. 
Worship. 

Terminus .a Roman god worshipped with oily matter like Pfin- 

chantinfi, 143, note. 

Terrestrial 


Gods .Krishnti, Gopaln, Gope-nat'hi6,125, JiXgttnnaPhii, 127, 

Btilii-ramfl, 129, Choitiinyti, 134, Vishwti-Kurma, 
137, KamtI-ddvfi, 138, Siitytf-Narayilnn, 139. 

- God¬ 
desses .Seeta, Radha, 141, Rookminee, SfltyS-bhama and 

Soobhfldra, 142. See Rivers. 

Thieves .worship Kalee, 93, Siddh^shwtfree a form of Kaleo, 

104, hung by the Shikhs, 349, numerous among 
mendicants of Choitiinyfi, 356. 

Titans ....or ^ants of the Greeks resembled to the Usoorfls, 113. 

Tolls .forn^erly levied by a Mahrattah chief on pilgrims 

passing through his territories, to JflgtInnaPhn, 258. 
See Tax. 

Tongues .-..of Hindoo women put out when shocked or ashamed, 

90, offered to the idol at Kalee-ghatii and to Sti- 
tee, 207, note. 

Tddl^see .a sacred plant worshipped, 161, cures diseases and 

expels poison of serpents, i6.,planted in houses, ih., 
placed beside a dying man, ih-, put into mouth 
of the dying in the Ganges, 169, leaves offered to ' 
Shalgramfi. in sickness, 175.—See Trees. 


Torture .of various kinds practised at Dhnrmfi-T'hakooru’s 


festival, 145. 

Trade .ceremonies to Vishnu-kilrmubefore implements of, 137. 

Transmigra¬ 
tion .of souls defined, 274, extracts from the Kfirmfi-vipa- 

kii and Ugnee-pooranfi on it, 274, 275, its unhappy 
influence on Hindoos, 275, how conversed on, 276, 
believed by the Joinfis, 330—341, taught by the 
Shikh shastrfis, 346. 


Travellers .merit of hospitality to, 225, of pools dug to quench 

thirst of, 226, of planting trees for, 227. 

Trees .the toolfisee, 161, fishwfitfi, vfitfi, vfikoolu, tfiritfikfi- 

lee, amfilukee, vilvfi and nimbtt worshipped, 162, 
other sacred, ,i6., never injured, cut or burnt, 162,. 
note, become temples for worship, 179, how dedi¬ 
cated, 181, images made of nimbfi, 183, merit of 
planting, 227. 


Triad .Doctrine of the Hindoo, 20. 

Trident ..marked on followers of Ramfi, 134. 


A f ---- --- , ^ 

Tiji/pU8hwee8,...peTBOJiS performing tfipfisya, 286, authors oi ancient 

54 
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Hindoo writings, ih,, resembled to certain mendi¬ 
cants, 293. 

...or religious austerities of what kind, 203, why per¬ 
formed, 204, ceremonies leading to absorption, 286, 
destructive of social life, ib. 

Turmeric .used by Hindoos for cleaning the body, 37, note. 

TUrptiniX .water offered to YumtL at, 46, ceremony of offering 

it daily to the gods, &c., 214. 

UdwoitU .a disciple of Cboit^nyfi, 136. 

Ugnee .his form, descent and worship, 40, honored by fire, 

41, festival, heaven, names, ib,, what priests divide 
offerings to, 187. 


Ugnee-loku.^.•heeiYen of Ugnee, 41. 

UghorU-punf- 

hee .mendicants carrying a human skull with urine and 

ordure for alms, 296. 

U^ritAay&n&.festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

UgUstyU .an eminent ascetic, 45, his birth, ih,, represented as 


the star Canopus, 52. 

Ukaleei .Shikh worshippers of the eternal, 344, conveners of 

the Gooroomuta, ib., note. 

Umbrella .of iron and gilt fixed on tops of Booddhfi temples, 309. 


UmritU-SiirU. 2 i,'go 6 \ cailedthe water of immortality by the Shikhs 344. 
UmJtirav\itee..hQ^ 6 .Y^u of Indrfi, 26. 

Unadffe-linga.the first stone black lingu, 11, called Kamfi-lingtJ 
granting worshipper all desires, 44. 

Uncleanness.,Si&>er death by bramhuns, kshfitriytis, ^c., how long 


continued, 262, of what kinds, 266.—See Purifica¬ 
tions. 

Ungira — ...father of Vrihfispfitee or Jupiter, 58. 

Union .. of the Ganges, Yfimoona and Sfirfiswfitee, rivers at 

Prilyagh, 163. 257, of Gundakee, Surnyoo and 
Ganges, sacred, 172. 

Unity**, .of God maintained by Nanuku, 343. 

Unjiina .mother of Hfinooman, 156. 

Universe .destruction at end of a kulpfi of the, believed by 

Booddhns, 308, Joinu belief of a self-existent, 330. 

UnuXL-pdorna-h^x image and festival, 84, represented as rich, 85. 

t/ps&r&s......-female dancers of great beauty and mistresses of the 

gods, 115. 

UrdhU-nareesh- 

wtirU .united in one body as Shivfi and Doorga, 147, origin 

of image, ib., festival, 148. 

Urine .discharged in midst of worship unfits persons to 

bathe,44,note, of cowused for anointing images 154. 

Urjoonn .compiler of the Adee-GrnnPhfi of the Shikhs, 343. 

UtoouXl .a bird god, 159, elder brother of Gttrooi'ti worshipped 

with S56ryu, ih., his image, 160. 
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Ush^v^^tU .a tree representing Vishnoo, 161, called the ficus 

religiosa, 162. 

Usodrus OT Gi- 

.enemies of the gods, 113, offspring of Kfishytipti, ih., 

their conduct at churning of the sea, ih. 

Uyodhya fOude),ihe ancient capital of Bamfi visited by Eamat pil¬ 
grims, 259. 


Vagnadinee.., 2 L name of the goddess SfirfiswfitSe, 106. 

Valmeekee.^...the writer of the EamayuniS, 133. 

Vamacharees..enga^ge in the abominations of the Chfiki'U ceremony, 
153, worship the jackal, 157, belong to the shaktu 
sect, 303. 

VanU-lingtt,„.ihe second kind of black stone lingfi, 11. 

Vayoo-lokti .. .heaven of Puvnnn, 43. 

V^dus .taught by Acharyu priests, 186. 

Venus or Shook' 

.worshipped as a planet, 59, resembled to Ltikshmee, 

105, adored like Gunga on escaping dangers on 
water, 167. 

Vesta .resembled to Ugnee in fire worship, 41, note. 

Victims .of Hindoo superstition annually perishing, 254, 

Vidya-dhXiTUs.mdle and female dancers, 115. 

VijUyU .wife of Yumfi, 51. 

VilwU .a tree representing Shivu, 161, leaves used by Soivfls 

in his worship, 302. 

Vi/nMa, .mother of the bird god Gfiroorfi, 158. 

Vishalakshee..imaLge^ 86, ofierings to, ih. 

Vishnoo .his form and incarnations, 2, images, followers, 

names, wives, 8, heaven, 9, revered for removing 
family misfortunes, 146, earned by Ghroorfi, 158, 
incarnate as a fish, 173, represented by the Shal- 
- gramu, 175, Pfinchfi-rutnn and Nuvfi-rfitnfi temples 
dedicated to, 177, worship in temples of, 188, voi- 
ragee mendicants follow, 294. 

VishwU Kti/r- 

mU .architect of the gods, 127, note, his form and festival,! 37. 

VoidyxinaihU.au place in Birboom, why visited by pilgrims, 259. 

VoikoonVhu....the heaven of Vishnoo, 9. 

VoishakhU .festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

follow Vishnoo, 8, marks, i6., 302, Choitfinyfls called, 
135, their idea of absorption, 286, note, called 
voiragees, 294, reject animal food, 302, wear white 
garments, ih., found principally in Bengal and 
Orissa, ih., very impure, ih., chiefly mendicants, ih., 
read the Shree-bhaguvfitil, 303. 

Voiragees ..revere the sacred books more than regular Hindoos, 

173, religious mendicants following Choitfinyu, 
294, their marriage and life, ih. 
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wives of voiragee mendicants taken from female dis¬ 
ciples of the Gosaees, 294. 

VoitUrttnee ... 2 , river to be crossed after death, 47, 169, Hindoos 
bathe near Jngnnnat'hn’s temple in the, 172, a black 
cow given to bi’amhnns by sick-people not to cross 
the, 261. 

Foit;s. .made in the Kamfinu ceremony, 220, performed b}^ 

females called vrfittf, ih,, of Joinu mendicants, 333. 
See Ceremonies. Offerings. Sacrifices. 

Vrih^sptitee or 

Jupiter .his image ; preceptor and priest to the gods, 58, in¬ 

fluences, names, 59. 

Vriitit ..a ceremony for vows by females, 220. 

Viigidamook- 

hee .her image and worship, 83. 

Viilee .a giant king worshipped on birth-day of the Usoo- 

rus, 113. 

F^^^r^5A^t;ttra.aplace in Birboom frequented by pilgrims for its 


warm springs, 260. 

V'lLTOon^ .his form and worship, 43, story of him, 44, heaven, 

names, 45, the Indian Neptune adored on escap¬ 
ing dangers on water, 167. 

VtiroonU-lokii heaven of Vuroonfi, 45. 

VutU .a tree representing Vishnoo, 161, called the banyan, 

162, note. 

Wagtail. .See Birds. Khfinjunfi. 

Wars .of D56rga, 76, of Kalee described in a work called 

Chfindee, 97. 

Waters .of holy places drawn into So5iyn’s heaven while 


bathing, 55, of immortality, 114, washing feet of 
bramhuns drunk by disciples, 151, Cow worshipped 
before jar of, 154, of sacred rivers used for food, 
medicine, coronations, &c., 163, offerings to Gnnga 
for escaping dangers on, 167, used for swearing in 
Courts, 168, of the Shalgramfi drunk, 175, merit of 
digging pools to supply travellers with, 226. 

Water-Lily .. .peculiarity of the, 35, note. 


Weavers .widows burned alive with husbands, 244. 

Week .European and Hindoo mythology resembled in nam¬ 

ing two first days of the, 190.—See Days. 

Wisdom .secures future absorption, 281 and ih., note. 

Widows .burning themselves with their husbands called Sutee, 


18, note, fast on second day’s ceremony toDo5i'ga, 
71, women not, while husband’s body is burning, 
133 note. Choitfinyti taught marriage of, 135, fast 
of, 222 note, burnt alive with husbands authorized 
by shastrfis, 235, of yogees buried alive with hus¬ 
bands, 244, conversing on transmigration of souls, 
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277, cannot engage in marriage ceremonies, 278, 
note.—See Sutee. 

Wives .of Vishnn, 8, of Shivti, 17, of Sooryu, 34, of Ynnm, 

51, of Btiln-ramia, 129, of Ramtf, 130, of branibnns 
worshipped, 151, and honored by female Sho5drus 
carrying water to sacred trees, 161, become gooroos 
to their children, 202, entertained at vrnttis, 222, 
murdered by Shikhs why not punished, 348. 

Women .of Kalee’s temple at Kalee-ghatu good cooks, 99, note, 

devote their hair to Dhtirmu-Thakoorn on death 
of eldest child, 145, worship the pedal, 176, their 
dailj^ ceremonies, 199, sing at sacred rehearsals, 
230, of age burn as S^tee, 243, of Hindoos very 
fond of their children, 276, note, how made Shikhs 
347, held by them in slavery, 348. See Female. 


Wood ....a log called pedal described, 176, its worship, ib. 

adored by women, ib. festival in its honor by the 
Rajah of Hnlti-danga, 176. 

worship Kaloo-rayh for protection from wild beasts,14^6 

Works .future happiness of what kind secured by, 281, relied 

on as meritorious, 283. See Merit. 

Worship .person discharging urine in, cannot bathe, 44, note. 


of lunar days, and weekly, monthly and daily cere- 
monies, 190—192, of annual festivals, 191, in Bood- 
dhn temples, 309, of the Joinns, 333, similar 
throughout India, Tartary, China, &ic , 364—367. 
See Ceremonies. Pooja. 


Writings .Tnptishwees authors of most ancient Hindoo, 286. 

See Books. 

Yadoo-ptinf- 

hee .mendicants in the Punjab founded by Yadoo, 295. 

Yogees .weaver widows buried alive with deceased husbands 

244, Mnha-veerii last of the Join'd, 327.—See 
Ascetics. Mendicants. 

Yoginees .addressed for removing, subduing or destroying ene¬ 

mies, 232. 

YugnU .ceremonies for burnt sacrifices, 204. 

Yiikshns .servants of Kooverd, god of riches, 118. 

FiAmairiyii....residence of Yumd, judge of the dead, 47. 

Yumoona .a river where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

YumU .his form and festivals, 46. 279, judge of the dead, 47, 


his palace, ih., fables of him, 48, heaven, marriage, 
51, names, 52, his messengers convey persons after 
death to judgment, 274, Ravdnd’s visit to, for eman¬ 
cipating the wicked, 290, believed in by the Shikhs, 
346.—See Death. Hells. Judgment, Punishment. 


YungumU .mendicants following Shivd with a bell for alms. 

doctrines of, 366, 367. 
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piled when oriental research was in its infancy, a large quantity of matter has 
been added from trustworthy sources. The Chapters on Buddhism, the Sects 
of the Hindus, the V^das and Puran^s have been re-written. 

In the printing and getting up of the work, no care or expense is 
being spared. It will form a handsome and portable volume uniform in size 
and appearance with the Editions of Dubois, Ward and Herklott recently 
issued. 

This Edition will be dedicated by permission to Sir W. Denison, k.c.b. 
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consequence of the numerous illustrations which are embodied in this volume, 
this work will not be ready until the end of July, 
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